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CHAPTER  I. 

UTTEBNAL  AND  FOREIGN  OOMPUGATIONa 
IMl. 

BXPULnOK  OY  FORUGN  DiPLOlIATBB— EZILI  OT    HlOH  EoOLISIABnOB— RB- 

OBOAirizATioir  OT  GoViBiniBNT^MKASinm  or  Conoilutiov  ~Div- 

WKBXSCBa  AMOnO   THX  LiBKRALS — ^FOBEIOH    RkLATIOKS  InTIBBITTTBD— 

Mkbtino  or  CoNORBss— Charactib  or  its  Mbkbbbs — ^Bbnito  Juabbs 
Elbctbd  Pbbsidbnt— Rbaotionabt  Wab  RByEWZi>— Libbbal  Vic- 

10BIB&— FiNANOIAL  DlBTRBSa  AND  SUSPBNSION  Or  PaTMBNTS — ^FOBBIGIT 

pBonnsn— Tbbatt  or  IirTBBVBirnoir   ik   Lobdon— Covbbb  or  thb 

UkITBD  StATBB  AMD  MbZIOO — MlNIBTBBIAL  CBUU. 

The  oonstitutionalists  and  reformers  have  wod  the 
victory.  The  power  upheld  by  the  reactionists  during 
the  last  three  years  of  horrors  is  overthrown.  It 
would  seem  that  Juarez  and  his  fellow-laborers  have 
a  clear  field,  and  an  opportunity  to  plant  the  institu- 
tions to  win  which  so  many  lives  were  sacrificed.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  innumerable  obstacles 
yet  to  overcome  before  reaching  the  happy  consum- 
mation of  their  hopes. 

The  reactionary  leaders  though  cast  down  are  not 
crushed.  Undismayed  by  reverses,  they  are  still 
battling  for  supremacy  under  the  war-cry,  'religion 
y  fueros;*  and  to  win  they  will  resort  to  any  de- 
vice, even  to  inviting  the  intervention  of  European 
monarchies  to  their  support.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
difiiculty  the   liberal  administration  has  to  contend 
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with.  Discordant  elements  among  the  liberals  them- 
selves must  be  harmonized,  old  standing  abuses  erad- 
icated, and  finances  adjusted  before.the  haven  of  safety- 
is  reached. 

The  liberal  government,  therefore,  will  have  not 
only  to  devise  the  best  methods  to  give  the  reforms  a 
firm  footing  amidst  the  internal  troubles,  but  likewise 
to  face  the  intervention  of  great  military  powers  so 
wickedly  called  into  the  family  differences — an  inter- 
vention that  with  fire  and  sword  and  the  introduction 
of  still  another  disturbing  element  is  to  bring  the 
republic  almost  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  though  to 
rise  again  victorious,  and  under  the  aegis  of  its  liberal 
laws,  and  the  guidance  of  wise  and  patriotic  statesmen, 
secure,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  permanent  peace,  and  with 
it  that  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  advancement 
which  will  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  enlightened 
nations. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  president  and  his 
minister  of  relations  toward  the  foreign  diplomatic 
agents,  who  had  unduly  interfered  with  Mexico's  in- 
ternal affairs  in  their  support  of  the  reactionary  oflS- 
cials,  was  very  determined.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, the  pope's  legate,  and  the  representatives  of 
Guatemala  and  Ecuador  were  required  to  leave  the 
republic.  Their  dismissal  was  placed  on  personal 
grounds.  Pacheco  and  the  other  two  diplomates 
denied  having  violated  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  de- 
clined to  be  dealt  with  as  private  persons.*  The  order 
as  regarded  the  Ecuador  charge  was  recalled  with  an 
apology,  on  the  government  becoming  satisfied  that 
he  had  committed  no  hostile  act.* 

'  Pacheoo  had  so  openly  and  obnoxioosly  sympathized  with  the  reaction- 
ists that  the  government  was  fully  justified  in  its  action  toward  him.  The 
official  correspondenoe  and  other  matter  connected  therewith  may  be  seen  in 
ArcMvo  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.,  t.  41-4,  51-4,  13a40,  149-60;  JL^/vre^  Mtx.  ei 
VlrUerv.,  231;  Pavno,  M&a.  y  el  8r  Embajador,  1-98;  C<frtes,  Diario  Senado, 
L  no.  9,  71-2;  Id,,  Diario  Cong.,  i.  ap.  5,  no.  4,  9^102;  Zamaeoia,  Hiat. 
M4j.,  XV.  617-21. 

*  Pastor,  the  charge,  continued  accredited  near  Juarez.  Archivo  Mex., 
Col.  Ley.,  v.  315-21. 
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The  archbishop  and  five  bishops  were  also  per- 
emptorily ordered  into  exile,  and  the  liberal  party 
approved  the  president's  course  as  energetic  and 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Moreover,  the  prelates  were 
most  disrespectfully  treated  by  the  mob  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  21st  of  January,  1861.'  The 
work  of  reorganizing  the  government,  so  as  to  place  it 
in  consonance  with  the  requirements  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  begun  at  once.  The  president  reiterated 
his  decree  of  November  6,  1860,  for  elections,  and 
fixed  the  third  Sunday  in  the  following  April  for  the 
assembling  of  the  second  congress  under  the  consti- 
tution of  1857.  The  time  allowed  was  too  short.* 
The  organization  of  political  clubs  inspired  hopes  that 
the  people  were  aroused,  and  would  take  an  active  and 
direct  part  in  the  choice  of  their  next  president  and 
legislators.  The  newspapers^  advocated  the  merits  of 
their  favorite  candidates  for  the  executive  chair,  the 
most  prominent  being  Gonzalez  Ortega,  Juan  Antoiyo 
de  la  Fuente,  and  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  Dego- 
Uado  and  Uraga  also  had  friends  working  for  their 
candidacy.  But  Benito  Juarez,  the  patriot,  full  of 
courage  and  faith  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country 
under  free  institutions,  was  evidently  the  favorite  of 
the  great  majority.' 

'  The  SpBnish  minister  wrote  his  gOTemment  that  neither  he  nor  his  col- 
leagnes  of  Guatemala  had  received  personal  violeuce;  hut  the  ecclesiastics 
were  hooted  at  and  stoned.  The  mob  assented  to  the  papal  legate  and  his  au- 
ditor departing,  bnt  refused  to  let  the  others  go.  However,  they  remained 
unmcested  in  the  house  that  had  sheltered  them  till  the  next  day,  when  they 
were  transferred  to  San  Juan  de  Uli!ia  by  the  local  authorities.  Arrangoiz, 
i/<;.,  ii.  3S2-4;  Cdrtes,  Diario  Senado,  i.  no.  9,  81. 

« The  decree  was  dated  Jan.  11,  1861.  Archivo  Mex,,  CoL  Ley.,  v.  27-8. 
Many  had  advocated  the  idea,  which  was  abandoned  for  obvious  reasons,  that 
Juarez  should  revive  the  congress  that  was  sitting  at  the  date  of  Comonfort's 
ooap  d*6tat^  tiius  obliterating  the  period  since  that  event  as  if  it  had  never 
eousted. 

*  By  the  middle  of  Jan.  there  were  in  the  capital  fourteen  political  lour- 
nab  in  Spanish,  besides  one  in  English,  The  Mexican  Extraordinary,  and  one 
In  fVench,  UB^tafeUt,  A  numMr  were  issued  throughout  the  republic, 
tome  oi  them,  like  the  Pdjaaro  Verde^  defending  the  defeated  principles. 
JUwra,  HiaL  Jalapa^  v.  37& 

*His  bitter  zeEu^onaiy  enemies  ridicoled  his  origin  and  color,  made 
ciricatarea  of  and  applied  nicknames  and  epithets  to  him.  The  fools  had 
not  tense  enough  to  see  that  they  were  thus  mcreasing  his  popularity. 
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The  political  situation  was  not  by  any  means  a 
promising  one.  The  man  who  was  to  hold  the  reins 
ot*  government  must  look  well  before  him.  Armed 
reaction  had  been  apparently  vanquished,  but  there 
remained  several  disturbing  elements  which  must  be 
nullified,  or  at  least  kept  in  subordination  before  the 
victory  could  be  called  the  precursor  of  a  lasting 
peace.'' 

The  government  in  the  first  flush  of  victory  had 
ordered,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1861,  all  the  leaders, 
aiders,  and  abetters  of  the  reaction  to  be  tried  under 
the  last  law  against  conspirators,  and  shot  on  convic- 
tion. The  first  person  brought  unddr  it  was  Mira- 
mon's  minister,  Isidro  Diaz,  who  had  been  captured, 
as  stated  elsewhere.  It  seems  that  the  order  for  his 
execution  had  been  or  was  on  the  point  of  being  is- 
sued, when  Juarez  commuted  the  sentence  to  five 
years'  exile.®  The  liberal  party  became  alarmed  on 
learning  of  this  action,  as  they,  or  at  least  the  most 
radical  wing  of  the  party,  maintained  that  it  was  rank 
injustice  to  show  leniency  toward  those  who  had  com- 

^  The  tronblesome  elements  were:  First,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  force 
defeated  at  Calpulalpam;  the  garrison  of  the  capital  disl^anded  on  the  preced- 
ing Christmas  night;  and  the  active  men  of  tlie  clerical  party.  Second,  the 
constitutional  army  and  the  men  who  rose  in  arms  to  restore  the  constitution 
and  enforce  the  reform  laws — a  very  large  element  that  must  be  prevailed  upon 
to  return  quietly  to  their  former  social  position  and  vocations.  Third,  the 
states,  whose  governments  during  the  civil  war  had  habituated  themselves  to 
the  exercise  of  independent  sovereignty,  incompatible  with  subordination  to 
the  federal  authority.  They  seemed  to  be  well  satisfied  with  this  practice, 
and  it  was  feared  they  were  disposed  to  continue  it.  Fourth,  the  men  with 
exaggerated  theories  on  democracy  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  triumph  of 
the  liberal  arms  to  attempt  putting  their  ideas  into  practice  in  the  govern- 
ment. Fifth,  the  representatives  of  interests  created  by  the  reforms  initiated 
in  1856,  and  which  the  Tacubaya  faction  had  injured.  Their  number  as  well 
as  their  claims  had  become  quite  enlarged.  Sixth,  the  foreign  demands  re- 
sulting from  several  international  questions  that  had  arisen  during  the  last 
civil  war.  Seventh  and  last,  the  highmraymen  and  other  malefactors,  who, 
under  the  garb  of  guerrillas,  and  by  favor  of  political  barnacles,  made  public 
roads  and  small  towns  unsafe,  and  must  be  crushed  out  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  government. 

'  The  late  Spanish  ambassador,  Pacheco,  in  a  speech  delivered  Nov.  23d, 
before  the  senate  at  Madrid,  accounted  for  it  in  a  slurring  manner.  Mira- 
mon's  wife,  one  of  whose  sisters  was  Diaz'  betrothed,  called  on  the  president, 
and  using  Pachcco's  own  words,  *  talcs  fueron  sus  instancias,  y  tales  fueron 
BUS  siiplicas,  y  tales  fueron  sus  insultos,  y  tales  fueron  los  argumentos  y  me- 
dics de  que  se  vali6/  that  she  obtained  the  commutation.  Cdries,  Diario 
Seriado,  i.  no.  0,  78. 
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mitted  high  political  crimes  while  the  man  who  stole 
a  horse  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.^ 

Juarez  resolved  that  further  bloodshed  and  per- 
secution should  cease,  in  all  cases  where  he  could 
with  propriety  exercise  leniency ,^^  and  with  that  ob- 
ject in  view  decreed  an  amnesty  early  in  March,  ex- 
cepting from  its  benefits  only  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  the  fallen  party."  But  on  the  4th  of 
June  a  law  of  outlawry  was  enacted  by  congress 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  certain  reaction- 
ist leaders,  namely,  Zuloaga,  Marquez,  Cobos,  Mejfa, 
Juan  Vicario,  Lindoro  Cajiga,  and  Manuel  Lozada, 
and  a  reward  of  $10,000  was  offered  for  the  slaying 
of  each  of  them."  The  kidnapping  and  cold-blooded 
murder  of  Ocampo  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
in  and  out  of  congress.  Many  conservatives  were 
arrested,  and  their  execution  would  have  followed  in 
retaliation,  but  for  Juarez'  opposition  to  sanguinary 
measures.^    It  was  only  by  his  force  of  will  that  a 

'The  amnesty,  though  a  limited  one,  caused  the  resignation  of  the  mims- 
ten.  The  plan  of  sending  Dias  into  exile  met  with  a  cneck.  Captain  Aid- 
ham  of  the  Fo/orotw,  at  Vera  Cmz,  in  a  note  to  Gov.  Gutierrez  ZMnora,  sol- 
emnly protested  Sjgainst  Diaz'  release,  be  being  concerned  in  the  seizure  of 
funds  from  the  British  legation.  Ortega  as  minister  of  war  directed  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  at  that  port  to  suspend  Diaz*  embarkation,  holding  him 
subject  to  government  orders,  if  necessaiy  in  Ssn  Juan  de  Uli!ia;  and  Gov. 
Zamora  was  told  to  assure  Capt.  Aldham  that  the  government  had  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Diaz  and  all  others  who  had  offended  international  law.  Indeed, 
Zuloaga's  and  Miramon's  cabinets  and  other  persons  were  subjected  to  trial, 
and  their  property  held  amenable.  Archivo  Mex,,  CoL  Ley,,  v.  2d-7,  65-6, 
108-12;  Dublantaid  Lozano,  Leg,  Mex.,  ix.  9;  Boletin  de  if  otic.,  Jan  19,  25, 
29,  Feb.  7,  1861.  Diaz  was  subsequently  tried  and  acquitted  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  seizure  of  the  British  funds.  Biverct,  Hist,  JcUapa,  v.  451. 

'*  When  this  policy  was  first  broached,  it  made  a  great  commotion  in  the 
liberal  party,  and  forced  the  resignation  of  Juarez*  ministers,  Ocampo^ 
Emp&ran,  and  La  Fnente. 

n  Among  those  specially  excepted  were  the  officials  who  had  done  injury 
or  caused  damage  to  third  parties,  and  all  men  ffuilty  of  common  crimes. 

"The  act  calls  them  '  execrables  asesinos.'  Marquez,  Zuloaca,  and  Cajica 
were  concerned  in  the  execution  of  Melchor  Ocampo  at  Tepejf  del  Rio  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1861.  .Ocampo's  untimely  end  was  much  aeplored.  He  had 
travelled  abroad,  served  m  both  houses  of  congress;  also  as  governor  of 
Michoacan  and  minister  of  state.  He  was  an  unselfish  reformer.  />taz,  Daioa 
Biog»,  MS.,  504.  Marquez'  band  was  likewise  guilty  of  shootiog  Gen.  Lieaudro 
VaUe,  in  the  Monte  de  las  Cruces.  Degollado  soon  after  fell  mto  an  ambus- 
cade and  was  slain.  Baz,  Vida  de  Juarez,  209;  DuMan  and  Lozano,  Leg, 
Mex.,  ix.  219-20,  224,  228-35;  Le  Trait  d'Union,  June  10,  15,  1861. 

^  The  diplomatio  corps  also  interceded  for  the  prisoners. 
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reign  of  terror  was  prevented,  for  there  was  hardly 
one  deputy  in  the  chamber  who  was  opposed  to  ex- 
treme measures. 

The  amoesty  law  of  March  was  made  more  com- 
prehensive by  a  decree  of  congress,  dated  November 
23,  1861,  and  published  December  2d,  which  reduced 
the  number  of  exceptions,  and  included  in  its  benefits 
all  political  offences  from  December  17,  1857.^*  * 

The  cabinet  formed  by  Juarez,  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  former  ministers  in  January  1861,  consisted 
of  Francisco  Zarco,  of  relations;  Ignacio  Ramirez, 
of  justice;  and  Guillermo  Prieto,  of  the  treasury. 
The  portfolio  of  fomento  was  held  ad  interim  in  the 
hands  of  Zarco.  The  policy  adopted,  after  a  few 
hours'  consultation,  was  that  the  necessity  of  the  gov- 
ernment acting  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Legal  formalities  were  not, 
however,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  guarantees  and 
reforms  demanded  by  the  national  will,  and  so  dearly 
won  on  so  many  bloody  fields.^*  The  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing order  in  the  several  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  that  of  the  treasury,  was 
fully  recognized.  Foreign  relations  should  have  the 
best  attention,  international  obligations  be  respected, 
and  disputed  questions  settled.     The  development  of 

^^The  exceptions  were:  those  who  ordered  and  superintended  the  massacre 
at  Tacubaya  in  April  18o9,  and  the  murderers  of  Melchor  Ocampo  in  June 
1861;  the  Mexican  signers  of  the  treaty  Hon -Almonte;  the  parties  that 
seized  the  funds  that  were  deposited  in  the  house  No.  10  calle  de  Capuchinas, 
in  Mexico,  placed  there  to  meet  the  British  debt;  exiles  from  the  country 
under  previous  decrees;  and  tliose  not  bom  in  Mexico  who  served  the  reac- 
tion. These  last  were  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  country.  The  amnesty  did 
not  carry  with  it  restoration  of  rank  or  honors.  Miramon,  Defeiiaade  los  Min.^ 
1-221;  Proceso  Itistr.  d  los  minist,^  in  Ramirez,  Acus.t  t^o.  2,  3-18;  ArcMvo 
Mex.,  Col,  Ley,,  v.  509-10,  641-2,  vi.  204.  200-10,  250-5,  644-7;  Dublan  and 
LozanOf  Leg.  Mex,,  ix.  227,  330-2;  Buenrofdro,  Hist,  Seq.  Cong.  Cofi-^Uuc., 
I  36-7,  92-103,  162,  180-3;  Le  TraU  d' Union,  June  4-10,  Dec.  5,  1861; 
Le/^iTe,  Doc.  Ofic.  MaximiliaiiOt  i.  49,  and  note  1;  Arellano,  Ult.  IJorojt,  20-2. 

"Freedom  of  education,  industry,  the  press,  petition,  transit,  and  the  de- 
fence of  life,  liberty,  and  property  before  the  courts.  The  reforms  decreed 
at  Vera  Cruz,  namely,  nationiuization  of  mortmain  property,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  independence  of  chnrcli  and  state  were  to  be  upheld  at  all  hazards. 
A  most  liberal  press  law,  known  since  as  the  ley  Zarco,  was  decreed  on  the 
22d  of  Feb.,  1801. 
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industries  and  commerce,  the  oi^anization  of  public 
defence,  and  every  other  measure  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  would  engage  the  government's 
best  care.** 

There  was  a  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  councils  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  liberal  party.  Confusion  prevailed, 
and  the  worst  symptoms  of  disorder  existed  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  resulting  from  having  become  involved  in 
the  last  revolution  before  they  had  completed  their 
constitutional  organization.  Their  governors  and 
legislatures  had  been  unable  to  do  aught  but  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  national  government.  That 
state  of  things  gave  birth  to  an  abnormal  and  arbitrary 
r^me,  martial  law  ruling  even  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  reaction."  There  were  not  wanting  some 
states,  like  Zacatecas,  disposed  to  ignore  the  con- 
stitution. Some  governors  had  been  chosen  by 
their  people;  others  owed  their  positions  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  A  number  had  wielded  despotic 
powers  a  long  time,  and  a  few  even  had  refused  to 
publish  the  reform  laws,  and  to  obey  the  constitution. 
Some  states  had  legidatures,  and  others  had  not. 
The  situation  was  so  complicated  that  there  was  only 
one  man,  Juarez,  who  could  overcome  so  many  ob- 
stacles, and  bring  order  out  of  chaos.*®  He  directed 
that  martial  law,  wherever  existing,  should  cease,  to- 
gether with  all  extraordinary  powers  of  a  military 
nature  granted  the  governors.*® 
•  The  government  experienced  great  diflBculty  from 
the  decrease  of  the  revenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  from  the  immense  claims — ^resulting  from 

^ThnB  were  epitomized  the  points  embraced  in  the  drcalar  of  the  min- 
Itter  of  relationfl.  Arehivo  Mex,,  Col,  Ley,,  v.  77-99. 

"  In  states  where  the  reaction  saccnmbed  before  its  final  defeat  at  the 
capital,  attempts  were  made  to  restore  constitational  order;  in  others  it  had 
been  necessary  to  continue  the  military  role  aiter  Juarez'  goyemment  returned 
to  Mexico. 

'*'EiFera  aarares  ns  that  Juarez,  without  being  at  all  presumptuous,  felt 
the  consdoosnees  that  he  was  the^man  for  the  occasion.  Oob,  ae  Jllex,,  ii. 
607. 

Tecreefl  of  January  24  and  25, 1861;  DtMan  and  Lomxno,  Ltg.  Uex.^ 
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the  war,  and  the  amount  of  which  was  even  unknown 
— which  were  already  being  pressed  upon  the  treasury 
for  settlement.**^  Several  other  causes,  which  it  is 
needless  to  enumerate,  contributed  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  treasury. 

Owing  to  these  disturbances,  added  to  which  were 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  government 
by  some  state  authorities,  and  the  precarious  state  of 
foreign  relations,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  restore 
the  supremacy  of  law,  and  to  develop  the  national  re- 
sources. So  many  difficulties  only  served  to  add 
strength  to  the  reactionists,  whose  numbers  were  daily 
increasing,  and  necessitated  the  despatch  of  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  keep  them  in  check.  It  was  even 
considered  perilous  that  the  government  should  con- 
tinue residing  in  Mexico,  Jalisco  recommending  its 
transfer  to  some  second-rate  town.^ 

The  liberal  party  was  already  divided  into  reform- 
ists and  constitutionalists,  and  between  the  two  was 
a  third  with  intermediate  ideas,  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers leaned  to  the  fallen  party."  The  constitutional- 
ists wanted  a  strict  observance  of  the  constitution; 
the  reformists  demanded  a  revolutionary  policy,  look- 
ing upon  the  constitution  as  the  source  and  motive 
power  for  the  onward  march.  The  objections  of  the 
radicals  to  an  absolute  authority  were  only  to  its  ex- 
ercise by  conservatives. 

The  elections  took  place  in  the  mean  time.  The 
popular  suffrage  had,  till  the  early  part  of  February^ 
favored  Miguel  Lerdo  de  Tejada  in  the  states  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  and  Tamaulipas; 
while  Chiapas,  Oajaca,  Guerrero,  Jalisco,  Nuevo  Leon, 
and  Michoacan  had  voted  for  Juarez;  and  Zacatecas, 
San  Luis  Potosf,  Guanajuato,  Quer^taro,  and  Aguas- 

^  The  increase  was  not  only  in  the  home  debt,  but  in  the  foreign,  the  latter 
being  caused  by  the  non-payment  of  interest  and  the  seizure  of  funds  belong* 
ing  to  foreigners. 

'*  The  proposition  was  finally  rejected  by  congress. 

"  A  new  journal  now  came  upon  the  political  arena,  defending  the  most 
retrogressiye  principles,  besides  ceDSoring  and  slandering  the  liberals. 
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calieDtes  had  shown  their  preference  for  Ortega.  It 
seemed  as  if  fate  had  ordered  that  Juarez  should  have 
in  his  hands  for  some  years  longer  the  destinies  of  his 
country.  Lerdo  was  taken  ill  at  Tacubaya  in  March, 
and  died  on  the  22d,  the  republic  thus  losing  one  of 
her  most  valuable  men,  who  had  zealously  labored  for 
political  reforms.* 

The  republic  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose  at  the 
same  time — on  the  21st  of  March — Governor  Gutier- 
rez Zamora  of  Vera  Cruz,  who  had  been  in  the  last 
five  years  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  constitutional 
party. 

Juarez  was  not  well  satisfied  with  Zarco,  his  minis- 
ter of  relations  in  Ogazon's  absence.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent journalist,  but  he  seemed  to  lack  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  statesman.  He  settled  some  international 
questions  in  a  way  that  did  not  suit  the  public.  He  ac- 
knowledged national  responsibility  for  the  affair  in  the 
calle  de  Capuchinas,  and  tacitly  recognized  Jecker's 
claim  to  $15,000,000.^  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts  to  arrange  affairs  in  the  interior,  and  differed 
with  the  president  on  some  points.  As  for  Prieto, 
the  financial  minister,  he  declared  his  inability  to  find 
means  for  relieving  the  pecuniary  distress,  and  ad- 
mitted that  bankruptcy  was  impending.* 

The  lack  of  pecuniary  means  was  not  the  only 
trouble.  There  was,  besides,  a  lack  of  morality  and 
justice,  a  lack  of  austere   republicanism  in  many  of 

"He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  i>resident  of  the  sapreme  court.  The 
highest  civic  and  military  honors  to  his  memory  were  decreed  March  2'2d. 
It  was  also  provided  that  his  son's  education  should  be  in  national  institutes 
free  of  chaise,  besides  a  pecuniary  allowance.  Maxiy  state  governments 
joined  in  expressions  of  condolence.  Archivo  Mex.,  UoL  Ley.,  v.  619-21; 
Boletin  Ofic,  Apr.  19,  1861. 

**  As  to  the  first  matter,  the  law  of  Oct.  14, 1850,  clearly  said  that  govern- 
ment responsibility  ceased  after  the  bondholders  had  received  their  money. 
Jecker*s  claim  consisted  of  bonds  issued  by  Miramon  to  obtain  funds.  The 
tacit  recognition  was,  of  course,  intended  to  facilitate  an  arrangement  of  the 
differences  with  France. 

^  The  situation  was  unpromising.  The  total  revenue  from  customs  on  the 
Pacific  and  85  per  cent  of  that  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  were  pledged  under  dip- 
lomatic conventions.  The  states  had  seized  the  revenue  from  stamped  paper; 
that  from  postage  bad  almost  disappeared. 
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those  clothed  with  authority.  There  was  an  insecu- 
rity on  the  public  roads,  as  often  shown;  and  one  oc- 
currence, the  attacking  and  wounding  near  Orizaba  of 
Captain  Aldham,  the  commander  of  the  Valorous^ 
and  others,  while  on  their  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  added 
other  diflSculties  in  the  adjustment  of  differences  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  bad  condition  of  public  affairs  caused  another 
ministerial  crisis,  beginning  with  the  resignation  of 
Prieto,  who  on  retiring  suggested  what  he  deemed 
the  only  possible  means  to  relieve  the  financial  dis- 
tress." Ortega,  minister  of  war,  was  succeeded  by 
Zaragoza.  Jos^  Marfa  Mata,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  finances,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
treasury  portfolio.^  This  change,  at  the  time  when 
the  head  of  the  treasury  department  needed  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  financial  question  in  order 
that  he  might  intelligently  reform  the  maritime  and 
frontier  tariffs,  was  an  unfortunate  one.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  other  ministers  were  not  equal  to  their 
positions,  and  that  but  for  the  fact  that  their  tenure 
was  considered  only  provisional,  they  could  not  have 
escaped  rude  attacks,  such  as  were  directed  against 
Mata  for  his  measures,  chief  of  which  were  suspen- 
sion of  payments,  sale  at  public  auction  of  notes  pay- 
able to  the  government,  and  contracts  of  a  ruinous 
character.  These  attacks  were  not  altogether  just, 
for  the  government  was  in  need  of  means  to  fight  the 
reactionists,  who  were  already  assuming  a  dangerous 
attitude.^ 

"'Removal  of  all  encumbranoes  on  the  revenue  from  customs;  decrease  in 
the  army  expenditure;  forbidding  the  use  by  state  govemmentB  of  any  portion 
of  the  federal  revenue.  Juarez  reduced  his  own  saUuy  from  $36,000  to 
$30,000,  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  department  of  relations,  decreased  the 
number  of  his  ministers  and  their  salaries.  Mix.^  Odd.  R^orma^  361-2;  Du- 
hlan  and  Lozarw,  Ltg,  Mex.^  ix.  140;  Mex,^  Mem,  Hctdenda^  1870,  1054-8. 

"  The  new  ministers  entered  upon  their  duties  respectively  on  the  13th 
and  22d  of  April.  Bdetin  de  Notic,,  Apr.  0,  23,  24,  1861;  Archivo  Jfex.,  Col 
Ley.,  V.  62»-S6,  648,  696-9,  711-12,  724-6,  798-801;  Lt  TraU  d'Uiwm,  Apr. 
7,  10,  11,  1861. 

"  Marquez  had  actually  published,  on  the  16th  of  March,  an  order  declar- 
ing traitors,  subject  to  the  death  penalty,  every  one  serving  under  Juarez. 
Some  reactionists  came  almost  withm  haiUng  distance  of  the  capital,  300  of 
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I  have  incidentallj  referred  to  existing  compli- 
cations with  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  was  send- 
ing out  a  fleet  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  calle  de 
Capuchinas  robbery.  It  was  rumored  that  France 
and  Spain  would  take  advantage  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances in  the  United  States,  and  intervene  in 
Mexican  affairs  by  force  of  arms.  The  northern  re- 
publicy  amidst  her  troubles,  bestowed  some  attention  on 
Mexico,  accrediting  near  Juarez'  government  John 
Weller  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  who  was  properly 
received  on  the  30th  of  January.  McLane,  the  former 
minister,  also  visited  Mexico,  ^ving  rise  to  not  a 
few  comments.  The  Prussian  minister  likewise  recog- 
nized the  government-* 

New  elements  for  international  conflict  were  gath- 
ering. In  the  latter  part  of  December  1860,  the 
French  war  ship  Sirieuse  demanded  reparation  for 
the  maltreatment  of  the  French  consul  at  Tepic,  re- 
quiring a  salute  to  his  flag,  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion to  cover  damages,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
officer  Bojas.  Meanwhile  she  seized  as  a  hostage 
a  vessel  belonging  to  the  government  of  Sinaloa. 
This  affair,  and  the  favor  shown  Miramon  by  the 
French  at  Vera  Cruz,  had  delayed  the  recognition  of 
Dubois  de  Saligny  as  French  minister.  He  was,  how- 
ever, formally  received  on  the  16th  of  March. 

The  rumor  gained  strength,  and  was  indeed  a 
recognized  fact,  that  European  intervention  in  Mexico 
had  been  agreed  upon.  Juarez  endeavored,  by  di- 
plomacy, to  ward  off  the  blow,  receiving  at  a  private 
audience  the  British  representative,  George  Matthews ; 
on  the  26th  of  February  the  flags  of  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico  were  saluted.** 

them  reaching  Tlolpam  and  San  ijigel,  which  made  the  goyemment's  weak- 
ness qnite  evident.  Rivera^  Gob.  de  J/^a;.,  ii.  614-15. 

*  The  addresses  on  the  reception  of  the  two  diplomates,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Pmssian  minister  of  Jan.  23d,  may  be  seen  in  ATthivo  Mex.,  Col,  Ley.,  v. 
124,  204-8,  558^1;  Botetin  de  Notic.,  Feb.  2,  18G1. 

''The  ffovenuncnt  on  the  25th  had  ordered  that  the  next  day  at  2  p.  u., 
when  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  over  that  legation,  the  national  flag  should 
also  be  shown  on  all  public  buildings,  as  a  marked  reprobation  of  the  outrage 
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The  breaking-out  of  a  sectional  war  in  the  United 
States  rendered  it  easy,  as  was  thought,  for  Europe 
to  interfere  in  Mexico;  it  certainly  added  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  Juarez'  government.  The  administration  of 
President  Lincoln  sent  as  its  representative  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  who  had  on  more  than  one  im- 
portant occasion  shown  himself  a  friend  to  Mexico, 
Thomas  Corwin,"  who  was  also  to  watch  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  rebellious  states,  which  were  supposed  to  be* 
preparing  to  act  against  Mexico,  Paso  del  Norte  being 
one  of  the  first  places  menaced.  His  influence  soon 
became  great,  and  he  used  it  judiciously.*^  The  con- 
federate states  did  not  fail  to  watch  their  interests  in 
Mexico.^ 

The  dismemberment  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
justly  thought,  would  certainly  bring  upon  Mexico 
European  intervention.  The  hostile  feeling  was  made 
evident  on  the  landing  of  the  new  British  minister, 
Sir  Charles  L.  Wyke,  at  Vera  Cruz,  by  his  haughtily 
demanding  a  salute  of  fourteen  guns  instead  of  eleven 
that  had  been  given  him  there.^ 

The  second  constitutional  congress  began  its  labors 
the  9th  of  May,  on  which  date  Juarez  made  a  frank 
exposd  of  the  political  situation.**     Congress  and  the 

committed  by  the  reactionary  faction  on  the  18th  of  Nov.  preceding.  Arekho 
Mtx.,  CoL  Ley,,  v.  442-5. 

"His  reception  took  place  in  May.  ArcJiivo  Mex.,  Col,  Ley.,  vi.  152-5, 
163-6;  Le  Trait  d'UvJUm,  May  23,  1861;  El  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  May  10,  1861; 
see  also  Secretary  Seward's  despatch  quoted  in  Arrangoiz,  M^j.,  ii.  387-9. 

"As  an  instance:  at  his  reouest  Mexico  granted  permission  for  U.  S. 
troops  to  land  at  Gnayma«,  and  oy  the  most  direct  routes  march  to  Arizona. 
U,  S.  Govt  Doc,,  Cong.  39.  Ses.  1,  Mex.  Afeirs,  l  7;  Id.,  Sen.,  17. 

^  Their  agent,  Pickett,  came  to  reside  in  Vera  Cruz.  Le  Trait  d!* Union,  July 
6,  1861.  On  the  22d  of  May,  Robert  Toombs,  secretary  of  the  seceded  states, 
sent  a  commissioner  named  Quintero  to  Vidaurri,  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
with  letters  in  which  he  spoke  of  expeditions  being  fitted  out  in  Nuevo  Leon 
and  Coahuila  against  Texas,  and  manifesting  a  desire  for  friendly  relations, 
etc.  He  said  that  an  agent  had  been  despatched  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Vidaurri  answered  Quintero  July  Ist,  disclaiming  authority  to  hold  diplomatic 
rektions;  but  in  view  of  the  abnormal  state  of  affairs,  assured  Quintero  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  report  on  hostile  expeditions,  and  that  he  was 
equally  actuated  by  friendly  feelings.  La  Estrella  de  Occid.,  Aug.  30,  1861. 

•*  His  public  reception  took  place  in  May. 

^  He  assumed  the  responsibility  of  all  hjs  measures  from  the  time  he  first 
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cabinet  soon  had  disa^ements,  and  the  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations,  which  were  not  at  once 
accepted.  The  president  concluded,  however,  that  he 
would  have  a  parliamentary  ministry,  and  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  appointments,  the  only  member  of  the 
former  cabinet  retained  being  Zaragoza.  The  new 
ministers  were  Leon  Guzman,  of  relations,  and  Joa- 
quin Kuiz,  of  justice.  The  treasury  remained  without 
a  head,  it  being  difficult  to  get  a  competent  man 
wiUing  to  accept  the  position.  It  was  finally  in- 
trusted to  Jos6  M.  Castanos."  This  cabinet  was  for- 
tunate in  that  everything  was  done  to  aid  it,  meeting 
with  no  systematic  opposition  even  from  the  press; 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  evils,  it  accom- 
plished little. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  the  character  of  the  new 
congress.  The  members  were  most  of  them  liberal 
and  progressive ;  many  were  young  and  inexperienced ; 
all  had  faith  in  the  country,  and  in  free  institutions. 
There  was  a  haughty  independence  displayed.  Hence 
their  occasional  opposition  to  the  executive  when  he 
was  endeavoring  to  surround  himself  with  energetic 
and  influential  men.  But  that  opposition,  though 
unjust,  was  useful,  and  certainly  more  respectable 
than  the  servility  of  former  congresses.  The  result 
was  that  the  executive  and  his  counsellors  pursued 
as  closely  as  they  could  the  policy  outlined  by  the 
people's  representatives.  In  this  chamber  began  to 
figure  young  Ignacio  Manuel  Altamirano,  deputy  from 
Guerrero,  of  pure  Indian  blood,  full  of  talent  and  fiery 
eloquence,  who  soon  made  his  mark  by  the  beauty 

established  hu  govemment  at  Gnaiiajiuito  in  1858;  expreeaed  the  wish  that 
the  work  of  reform  Bhoald  goon;  apokeof  the  foreign  complicationa,  of  which 
the  reactioniBte  were  taking  advantage;  of  the  goTemment'a  penury,  express- 
ing hia  belief  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  give  full  effect  to  the  nation- 
alization of  mortmain  property.  Arehivo  Mex.,  Col.  Ley,,  vi.  119-35;  Baen- 
ro9tro,  HiH.  Seg.  Cong.  ConMUuc,  17-22;  Bca,  Vida  de  Juarez,  195-203. 

**  Gaatafioa  was  a  man  of  liberal  ideas  and  well-known  uprightness.  Guz- 
man was  a  firm  liberal,  and  free  to  condemn  abusea  of  power.  He  had 
belonged  to  the  congresa  of  1857;  Ruiz  had  not  always  advocated  radical 
principles,  but  was  learned,  and  had  sincerely  aooepted  the  reform  laws.  Za- 
lago&a  was  a  tme  patriot,  much  valued  for  his  sterling  character. 
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of  his  speech  and  the  impetuousness  of  his  thinking. 
With  him  also  occupied  distinguished  positions  Por- 
firio  Diaz,  Buenrostro,  Alfredo  Chavero,  Jostf  V.  Baz, 
Francisco  Hernandez,  and  others.'' 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  congress  was,  after  a 
warm  debate  that  followed  the  reading  of  a  commu- 
nication from  Comonfort,  to  declare  that  he  ceased  to 
be  president  on  the  17th  of  December,  1857.  Com- 
pellation  in  addressing  authorities  and  corporations, 
heretofore  entitled  thereto,  was  suppressed.** 

The  reactionary  party  continued  its  work,  and  armed 
parties  were  committing  hostilities  in  various  locali- 
ties. Mejfa,  who  was  again  in  his  lair  in  the  sierra 
of  Quer^taro,  defeated  Colonel  Escobedo,  and  aug- 
mented the  number  of  his  followers.  Guadarrama 
and  Tovar  were  roving  and  robbing  in  Jalisco.  Lo- 
zada,  the  robber  chief  of  the  sierra  of  Alica,  looked 
on  the  government  with  contempt,  though  occasion- 
ally manifesting  a  disposition  to  recognize  it;  but 
always  did  as  he  pleased.  A  party  of  guerrillas 
attacked  Tasco  and  shot  the  British  vice-consul. 
There  was  a  plan  to  constitute  a  Sierra  Madre  re- 
public. 

A  strong  column  of  the  three  arms  sent  to  Puebla 
under  Zaragoza  to  check  reactionary  movements  was 
received  with  a  marked  (Joldness,*  and  it  was  even 
feared  that  some  officers  who  had  been  mustered  out 
of  service  would  make  a  disturbance. 

The  clergy  showed  their  opposition.     An  objec- 

'^  The  members  of  thU  congresB  took  no  oaih;  they  made  a  protestation  to 
do  their  duty  faithfully.    This  of  itself  was  a  sanction  of  one  of  the  reforms. 

""This  law  was  reiterated  Jnl^  18,  1871.  In  the  investigation  of  chams 
against  officials  that  took  part  m  the  conp  d*^tat  of  1857,  Juan  Josd  Baz 
was  nnanimoosly  acquitted;  bat  the  ex-mmister  Payno  was  condemned  in 
July,  almost  by  acclamation.  RivercL^  Oob,  de  M4x.,  iL  616;  Baz,  VidadeJuarez, 
207-8;  Buenrostro,  Hist,  Seg,  Cong.  Corutituc,,  i.  138-9,  147-^2;  Id.,  HiaL 
Prim,  y  Seg.  Cong.,  nos  48-61,  64-7;  Le  Trait  d' Union,  July  24,  1861;  If^., 
Derecho  Intern.,  3d  pt,  1162-3. 

"*  A  part  of  that  expedition  was  the  Oajaca  brigade.  The  object  was  to 
force  Gen.  Felipe  Chacon,  who  was  still  in  arms,  to  submit.  Chacon  sur- 
rendering, the  city  was  occupied  without  resistance.  Diaz,  Dato$  Biog,,  MS.^ 
140-1. 
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tionable  pastoral  from  the  diocese  of  Puebla  caused 
the  exile  of  two  canons.  In  many  towns  the  priests 
forbade  the  reading  of  Pizarro's  political  catechism, 
which  the  government  had  declared  a  text-book.*® 
The  conduct  of  the  clerical  party  became  so  alarming 
that  congress  at  last  created  a  committee  of  safety, 
clothed  with  ample  powers,  and  the  president  was 
authorized  on  the  7th  of  June  to  suspend  personal 
rights.*^ 

Zuloaga,  who  had  escaped  from  Mexico,  to  which 
place  he  had  quietly  gone  before  Miramon's  downfall, 
had  joined  Cobos  and  Vicario,  and  with  over  1,000 
men  came  as  near  as  Cuemavaca.  He  now  called 
himself  president,  and  appointed  a  cabinet,  with  Vi- 
cario, Miranda,  Olavarria,  and  Marcelino  Cobos  as 
his  ministers.**  Marquez  and  Mejfa  were  defeated  by 
DegoUado  on  the  2d  of  March  at  Las  Guayabitas. 
Lozada  was  routed  in  his  stronghold,  but  showed  no 
signs  of  yielding.  Toward  the  end  of  March  a  pro- 
nunciamiento  at  Tampico  was  defeated  and  the  lead- 
ers were  shot.**  Marquez  with  his  reactionists  at- 
tempted the  capture  of  Quer^taro,  but  was  driven 
away  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  liberal  general  An- 
tillon. 

The  regions  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosf, 
and  other  places  were  overrun  by  hostile  forces.  The 
executions  of  DegoUado  and  Valle,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  captured  on  the  23d  of  June,  stirred  the 
liberals.  The  government  seemed  to  experience  a 
shock  as  from  a  galvanic  battery.  Martial  law,  per- 
manent courts-martial,  quick  trials  and  punishments, 
and  other  violent  proceedings  were  urgently  demanded, 

^  There  were,  besides,  constant  biekerings  between  the  parish  priests  and 
governors  on  the  civil  registration  ]b,w, 

^That  law  was  repealed,  except  as  regarded  political  offendem,  by  de- 
cree of  Oct  12,  1861. 

*'BoUan  de  Notie.,  Jan.  3,  7,  1861;  Le  Trait  tTUnUm,  Feb.  7,  1861;  Hi- 
vera,  Hist.  Jalapa^  ▼•  387. 

^BoUtindeNotie.,  Jan.  13  to  Apr.  3, 18, 1861,  passim;  Le  TraiUd^Union, 
Feb.  16  to  March  30,  1861,  passim;  El  Amiga  dd  Pueblo,  March  2  to  Apr.  4» 
1861;  CSiad,Sindpt.^  in  Vega  Doc,^  4. 
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and  many  reactionists  were  imprisoned.  The  district 
of  Mexico  was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  Juan  J. 
Baz  appointed  governor.  Generals  Parrodi,  Uraga, 
and  Itosas  Landa  were  given  commands.  The  re- 
actionists under  Leonardo  Marquez  actually  invaded 
the  capital,  reaching  San  Cosme  and  San  Fernando. 

At  the  moment  of  the  invasion,  congress  was  sit- 
ting, and  the  president,  Bias  Balcdrcel  requested  the 
representatives  not  to  forsake  their  post.  Colonel 
Porfirio  Diaz  was  permitted,  however,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  leave  the  chamber  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  defence,  and  in  a  few  moments  joined  his  old 
comrades  of  Oajaca  at  the  corner  of  San  Fernando, 
where  a  stout  resistance  was  being  made  by  Ignacio 
Mejfa's  brigade.  He  arrived  just  as  Mejia  was  send- 
ing to  the  hospital  wounded  his  last  field-officer. 
After  severe  fighting  the  enemy  was  driven  away,** 
fleeing  in  disorder  by  the  place  where  the  railroad 
station  now  is,  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  San 
Cosme  causeway.  Thus  ended  the  attempt  of  Mar- 
quez, who  was  pursued  by  cavalry  several  miles  in  the 
valley.  The  next  day  Diaz  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  brigade,  Mejfa  being  ill,  and  ordered  to  join  Or- 
tega's command,  to  pursue  the  rebels  who  had  gone  to 
the  south  of  Mexico.  After  marching  and  counter- 
marching about  two  months,  the  liberal  force  came  up 
with  the  enemy.  Diaz  and  others  were  directed  to 
keep  their  attention  occupied,  while  a  strong  column 
of  4,000  men  struck  the  blow.  Diaz  surprised  Mar- 
quez in  the  town  of  Jalatlaco  on  the  13th  of  August, 
between  10  and  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  souDe 
hours'  fighting,  routed  him,  capturing  his  artillery  and 
baggage  trains." 

Several  undecisive  fights  occurred  between  liberals 

^  HiB  last  stand  had  been  in  the  plazaela  of  Baenaviata.  Dios,  DcUob  Blog,^ 
MS.,  143-4. 

^It  iB  nndentood  that  Marquez' army  waa  of  nearly  4,000  men  and  14 
ffeneralB.  This  victory  had  a  most  encouradng  effect  among  the  liberals,  who 
hailed  it  aa  a  forerunner  of  future  triumphs.  Rivera^  Oob,  de  M6x.,  ii.  622; 
Diaa,  DatoH  Biog.,  MS.,  145-7;  Le  TraU  d' Union,  Aug.  16-26,  1861;  Ortega^ 
Parte  de  la  Jornada  de  JaUUlacOf  1-8. 
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and  reactionists,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
tboee  of  Tecali  in  Puebla,  Huisquilucan,  and  Calpulal- 
pam  in  Mexico.  Marquez  attacked  San  Luis  Potosf, 
and  was  repulsed.  He  then  overran  Amiascalientes 
and  Zacatecas.  But  on  the  20th  of  Octooer  the  joint 
forces  of  Marquez  and  Mejfa  were  signally  defeated 
at  Pachuca  by  generals  Tapia  and  Porfirio  Diaz,  and 
they  fled  by  way  of  Mineral  del  Monte.** 

The  government  asked  congress  for  power  to  raise 
one  miUion  dollars  on  title  deeds  of  national  property 
at  two  per  centum  discount  monthly,  and  to  suspend 
payments  to  creditors  of  the  treasury  for  one  year, 
excepting  those  of  the  conducta  seized  at  Laguna  Seca, 
and  of  the  diplomatic  conventions;  but  in  regard  to 
these  latter,  the  chamber  resolved  that  the  govern- 
ment should  order  their  suspension.  This  event 
caused  great  public  alarm. 

The  presidential  election,  which  took  place  in  March, 
did  not  at  first  exhibit  an  absolute  majority,  and  the 
congress  postponed  its  decision  till  the  11th  of  the 
following  June,  when  Juarez  was  declared  to  be  the 
president  of  the  republic.*^  The  formal  inauguration 
took  place  on  the  15th.  His  title  to  the  executive 
oflSce  was  fully  recognized.  The  centre  of  union  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  he  now  became  the  chief  of  the  lib- 
eral party,  and  the  representative  of  legitimate  au- 
thority and  progress.  And  yet  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty to  organize  a  cabinet,  that  presided  over  by 
Guzman  having  resigned  because  of  congressional  oppo- 
sition.    Doblado  was  called  to  form  a  new  ministry, 

'This  victory  wm  80  importaiit  that  oongren  Toted  the  yicton  a  medal 
of  honor.  BvenrosirOf  Hist.  Sea.  Cong,  ConHUuc,,  ii.  38;  Arcfiivo  Mex,,  Col. 
Ley.,  tL  002-3,  619-21;  DetaJlt  de  la  Aceion,  1-74;  Le  TraU  (VUiuon,  Oct. 
22  to  Not.  5,  1S61.  Tapia's  troops,  on  their  retam  to  Mexico,  were  the  ob- 
jectB  of  a  great  popular  ovation.  The  generals  receiyed  high  praise.  Diaz^ 
J)<Uoe  Biog.,}d3.,  149. 

*^It  was  noticeable  that  the  declaration  had  only  a  majority  of  six  votes. 
DtiMonand  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  ix.  233;  Archiw  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.,  vi.  23(M8; 
Buenrottro,  Hiat.  8eg.  Cong.  C<m$UHu:.,  i.  70,  132-5;  BoUtin  de  Notic.,  March 
27, 1861;  Lt  Trait  d*  Union,  Feb.  6  to  Jane  20,  1861;  El  Amigo  del  PuMo, 
Jime  15,  1861. 

Hm.  Max.,  Toim  YX.   % 
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but  he  would  not  assume  the  charge.  To  complete  the 
government's  organization,  congress,  voting  by  depu- 
tations, chose  General  Jesus  Gonzalez  Ortega  presi- 
dent of  the  supreme  court,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  that  might  suddenly  occur.  This  uncon- 
stitutional election  was  effected  in  disregard  of  the 
objections  adduced  by  some  deputies.  When  the  re- 
actionary bands  were  actively  depredating  in  all  direc- 
tions, this  congress,  which  only  one  month  previously 
had  set  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  their  principal  chiefs, 
and  while  the  blood-stains  of  Ocampo,  DegoUado,  and 
Valle  were  still  fresh,  and  the  smoke  of  many  burning 
towns  had  not  entirely  disappeared,  began  to  discuss 
the  expediency  of  a  political  amnesty,  against  which 
Deputy  Altamirano  delivered  a  powerful  speech.  The 
campaign  against  the  reactionists  engaged  the  whole 
attention  of  the  government;  other  important  afiairs 
being  allowed  to  rest  until  a  signal  victory  should 
again  crown  Gonzalez  Ortega's  operations.  Minis- 
terial crises  had  become  a  chronic  malady.  After 
many  proposed  candidatures,  Juarez  formed  another 
cabinet  on  the  13th  of  July.*^  It  was  a  bad  sign  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  congress  voted  against 
the  choice  of  Zamacona  and  Balcdrcel.  The  new 
ministry  stated  beforehand  its  policy,  and  its  first 
act  was  to  propose  a  law  for  the  suspension  dur- 
ing two  years  of  payments,  including  those  amounts 
assigned  to  meet  the  British  debt  and  the  foreign  con- 
ventions. The  law  was  almost  unanimously  passed 
by  congress  in  secret  session  on  the  17th  of  July, 
which  was  met  with  the  protests  of  France  and  Spain.** 

^  Mannel  M.  Zamacona,  nmister  of  relations;  Bias  Balc&rcel,  of  fomento; 
Joaquin  Raiz  retained  the  portfolio  of  justice,  and  took  charge  sdso  of  the  one 
of  government;  Zaragoza  continued  as  secretarv  of  war;  and  Higinio  Mufiez, 
an  old  treasury  official,  but  new  in  the  political  field,  became  the  head  of  the 
financial  department.  It  will  be  well  to  observe  that  congress  on  the  12di 
of  June  had  decreed  there  should  be  six  ministers  of  state,  thus  reviving  the 
portfolios  of  government  and  fomento.  Archivo  Mex.,  Col.  Ley,,  vi.  280-1, 
285, 298-310;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  ix.  235;  Le  Trait  d* Union,  June 
19,  July  9-19,  1801,  passim;  Bivera,  Hist.  Jcdapa,  v.  443-4. 

*•  July  24th  Saligny  protested  for  France  and  Spain  against  the  law.  The 
Spanish  government  approved  the  protest.    In  a  (despatch  of  Sept.  11th  to 
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In  adopting  the  suspension  plan,  the  cabinet  acted  on 
the  idea  that  it  woald  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
order,  morality,  and  economy.  Still  the  act  of  includ- 
ing in  the  suspension  the  obligations  toward  foreign 
nations  could  but  excite  further  ill  feeling  on  their 
part,  and  consequent  troubles,  particularly  as  no 
friendly  explanations  with  the  creditors  had  preceded 
it.  Had  Zamacona's  advice  been  followed,  harsh 
protests  and  overt  acts  from  the  French  might  have 
been  averted,  for  the  amount  of  their  claims  was  insig- 
nificant. A  casual  event  came  at  this  time  to  further 
embroil  the  foreign  relations.  During  the  popu- 
lar celebration  of  the  victory  of  Jalatlaco,  a  pistol- 
bullet  struck  near  Dubois  de  Saligny  at  the  French 
legation,  which  he  tried  to  make  out  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  him.^  The  diplomatic  corps  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  United  States  minister  being 
chosen  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  government. 
A  thorough  judicial  inquiry  was  ordered  and  made, 
and  the  result  was  that  no  attempt  had  been  made 
against  Saligny 's  life."  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  used  the 
incident  to  bring  about  a  suspension  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

The  disposition  of  French  diplomates  to  pick  quar- 
rels with  Mexico  on  merely  personal  grounds  was 
not  new  with  Saligny.  In  May  1845  Baron  Alleye 
de  Cyprey,  French  minister,  made  a  diplomatic  affair 
out  of  an  insignificant  occurrence,  in  which  he  and 
his  secretary  of  legation  were  mixed  up,  at  the  bath- 
ing-place for  horses  called  Las  Delicias.     Both   he 

the  captain-general  of  Cnba,  the  Spanish  minister  of  state,  Galderon  Collantes, 
presents  his  views  on  the  instmctions  to  be  given  the  commander  of  tho  naval 
force  that  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Mexican  coast  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
expulsion  of  Pacheco  and  settlement  of  pecuniary  claims.  The  despatch 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Spanish  and  French  governments  were  on  the  point 
olF  an  agreement  for  joint  action  against  Mexico  with  England's  cooperation. 
Ciirlegf  Diaario  Cong.,  vi.  ap.  1,  no.  133,  1-3;  /i.,  Senadot  ii  ap.  no.  85, 
1-3. 

^' Anranffoiz,  M^j.,  iL  398,  has  it  that  the  populace,  in  passing  Saligny's 
house  with  bands  of  music,  cried  out, '  Mueran  los  f ranoeses,  muera  el  ministro 
de  Francia,'  which  lasted  JO  or  15  minutes  without  the  police  attempting 
even  to  check  it. 

^  Testimomo  Averig.  I'taetieada,  1-40. 
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and  the  secretary  were  unceremoniously  treated  by 
the  owner  of  the  baths,  as  well  as  by  a  mob,  for  their 
pompous  assumptions.  He  asserted  that  certain  pub- 
lic officers,  though  knowing  his  diplomatic  position, 
had  refused  to  extend  to  him  the  proper  recognition. 
Whereupon  he  called  for  the  peremptory  punishment 
of  the  officers  and  others  concerned.  The  whole  af- 
fair was  ridiculous,  and  the  Mexican  government 
could  not  accede  to  the  preposterous  demands.  The 
press  ridiculed  Cyprey's  pretensions.  He  then  picked 
a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  alcaldes  of  the  capital,  to 
whom  he  attributed  the  writings,  and  on  being  re- 
quired to  give  satisfaction  on  the  field  of  honor,  which 
he  had  promised  to  do,  found  a  pretext  to  back  out  of 
it.  Finally,  not  obtaining  what  he  had  insisted  on 
from  the  government,  he  demanded  his  passports, 
which  were  sent,  and  he  left  the  country."* 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  could  discover  no  way 
of  obtaining  the  much  needed  resources,  unless  it  was 
that  of  farming  out  the  yield  of  the  maritime  customs 
at  $400,000  monthly,  and  if  this  sum  could  not  be 
got,  then  a  forced  loan  every  month  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  merchants  represented  to  the  minister  that 
his  plan  was  not  feasible,  and  therefore  he  must  find 
some  other  means.*^  The  difficulties  induced  the  per- 
manent committee  of  congress,  of  w^hich  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  chairman,  to  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  chamber,  the  ordinary  one  having  been 
closed  on  the  Slst  of  July."     Congress  met  on  the 

^  The  government  endeavored  to  diasnade  him  from  breaking  o£f  relations, 
aasarinff  him  of  its  friendliness,  both  to  France  and  himself;  bat  finding  him 
resolved  to  leave,  gave  strict  orders  to  prevent  all  insults  on  his  jonmey  to 
the  port.  M&e.,  Suceso  Ocurrtdo,  in  Jf&c.,  Mem,  Min,  RelacioneSf  IL  no.  2,  pp. 
i.-v.  and  1-207;  Bustamanle,  Mem,  HiH,  Mex.,  MS.,  ii.  106-13,  210-12,  225 
-32,  iiL  3,  4-11,  61,  69-65,  112-13;  Id,,  Nuevo  BemcU  Diaz,  i,  65-9,  73-4; 
Rivera,  Hist,  JcUapa,  iii.  716-19.  The  correspondoDce  on  the  duel  part  of  the 
affair  between  the  seconds  is  fully  given  in  both  French  and  Spanish,  in 
AUeye  de  Cyprey,  Docum,,  1-11. 

^The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year,  from  Sept.  Ist,  had  been  fixed  under  the 
law  of  July  17th,  at  nearly  ^  million  dollars.  Archivo  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.^  vi 
457-500. 

^^The  summons  was  on  the  21st  of  August  for  the  80th  of  the 
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appointed  day.  The  public  could  not  see  the  use  of 
an  extra  session  when  the  executive  was  clothed  with 
extraordinary  powers;  and  indeed,  no  beneficial  meas- 
ure was  adopted;  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  members  did  their  utmost  to  develop 
ill  feeling  and  create  greater  alarm."  In  view  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  Europe,**  Juarez  gave  orders  to 
strengthen  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico. 

Almonte  encouraged  his  fellow-reactionists  that 
inside  of  two  months  he  would  be  in  the  waters  of 
Mexico  with  the  European  naval  forces.  Next  came 
the  news  that  on  the  31st  of  October  had  been  signed 
in  London  a  convention,  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Spain,  for  a  joint  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs. 
Toward  the  end  of  November,  diplomatic  relations 
with  France  and  England  had  ceased,  after  congress 
had  revoked  the  suspension  law  of  July  ITth.*'  The 
three  allied  powers  had  at  first  agreed  upon  the  occu- 
pation by  their  forces  of  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  reparation  of  injuries  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  their  subjects  at  the  hands  of  Mexican 
authorities,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prior  obligations 
contracted  by  Mexico  with  those  powers — nothing 
more."     The  United  States,  having  also  claims  against 

monUi.  Buenroatro,  HisL  Seg.  Cong.  CtmsUtuc,  i.  228-34;  Arehivo  Mex,,  CoL 
Ley.,  tL  534-9;  XHitonand  Lceano,  Leg.  Mex,,  ix.  202-3. 

**  Fifty-one  of  the  numbers  in  their  capacity  aa  citizens  addressed  Juarez, 
with  a  request  that  be  should  surrender  the  executive  authority.  Fifty-tiro 
others  asked  him  to  hold  on  to  his  position;  and  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were 
of  the  opinion  that  both  petitions  were  *  indebidas,'  or  out  of  place.  The  gov- 
ernors and  legislatures,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  press,  censured  the  course 
of  the  51.  The  states  of  Zacatecas  and  ISan  Luis  signified  their  intention  to 
recognize  no  authority  not  emanating  from  the  constitution;  and  if  any 
snch  went  into  power,  they  wonld  resume  their  sovereignty.  Buenroatro,  hist. 
Prim,  y  Seg.  Cong.,  nos  60-3,  464-71,  493-9,  6(»-8;  nos  68-71,  714-16,  718, 
723-4. 

^Kapoleon  had,  after  some  hesitancy,  and  in  spite  of  the  friends  of  foreign 
intenrention  in  Mexico,  received  La  Fuente  as  minister  of  the  republic;  but 
the  latter  wrote  his  government,  on  the  4th  of  September,  a  despatch  received 
on  the  8th  of  Oct.,  tihat  he  had  attempted  to  give  explanations  on  the  decree 
of  July  17th,  suspending  ^yments,  to  the  minister  of  foreign  afiEurs,  who  re- 
fused to  Usten  to  him,  saying  that  Saligny*s  conduct  had  been  approved,  and 
in  accord  with  England,  'se  iban  &  enviar  &  las  costas  de  M^jico  buques  de 
goerra,  i  exigir  una  satisfaccion.* 

*^  The  decree  bore  date  of  Nov.  26th,  and  provided  for  the  payment  of  the 
fomgn  obligations.  Architfo  Mex.,  Col,  Ley.,  vi.  636-7. 

*Art  3  declared  that  the  forces  were  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
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Mexico,  was  to  be  invited  to  join  them;  but  no  delay 
was  to  be  allowed  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
convention.  This  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  cabinets.  They  had  ulterior 
projects,  and  the  clauses  favoring  Mexican  indepen- 
dence of  action  as  to  the  form  of  government  had  been 
placed  there  merely  to  calm  the  scruples  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister  of  foreign  affairs.  They  finally,  by  as- 
suring him  that  they  had  good  reasons  to  believe  the 
Mexicans  themselves  would  ask  as  a  special  favor  a 
moral  support  that  could  not  be  denied  them,  obtained 
from  the  minister  the  suppression  of  the  troublesome 
clauses,  in  order  not  to  discourage  the  national  move- 
ment, which  as  Billault,  the  French  minister,  said, 
the  French  and  Spanish  governments  were  awaiting  to 
attempt  the  organization  of  a  government  in  Mexico 
suited  to  monarchical  ideas.* 

The  clause  to  invite  the  United  States  to  act  jointly 
with  the  other  powers  was  insisted  on  by  the  British 
foreign  office,  and  acceded  to  by  France  and  Spain, 
though  the  last  named  would  not  renounce  her  full 
freedom  of  a<^tion  to  deal  with  Mexico  on  the  questions 
at  issue  between  them;  for  she  claimed  that  her 
grievances  were  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  those 
of  the  others,  which  were  merely  pecuniary,  and  in- 
volved redress  for  the  murder  of  her  subjects  and  the 
dismissal  of  her  ambassador.  The  United  States, 
supposing  at  first  that  only  England  and  France  had 
intended  a  hostile  demonstration  against  Mexico  to 
recover  moneys  due,  offered  to  pay  them  the  interest 
accrued  for  a  certain  time,*^  and  on  being  apprised 

pofie;  they  were  specially  to  abstain  from  all  intervention  in  the  internal 
afiairs  of  the  republic.  Art.  4  said  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
was  to  make  any  territorial  acquisition  in  Mexico  or  endeavor  to  gam  any 
special  advantage;  they  were  not  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  internal 
af&irs  of  Mexico,  nor  to  restrict  her  right  to  choose  and  establish  the  form  of 
government  she  micht  think  proper.  Lejcvre,  Doc,  Maximiliano^  i.  80-5. 

^The  insidious  lanffuago  of  tne  despatch  of  Oct.  2*2,  ISGl,  from  Calderon 
Collantes,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Spain,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
London,  fully  confirms  the  above  view.  L^ivre,  Doc,  Ofic,  MaxifMliano^  i. 
87-93;  Niox,  Exp^d,  du  Mex.,  30-2. 

*^  Their  minister,  Corwin,  on  the  27th  of  Sept,  received  instructions,  which 
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that  Spain  would  also  tai^e  part  in  the  deuionstratioD, 
extended  the  same  oflfer  to  her.  But  Calderon  Co- 
Uantes,  on  the  16th  of  Novembery  said  to  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Washington  that  Spain,  together  with 
England  and  France,  wanted  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  their  collective  action 
might  have  the  desired  effect  of  securing  future  safety 
to  the  subjects  and  interests  of  the  three  powers. 
Secretary  Seward  said  on  the  14th  of  October  to 
Schurz,  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  that  the 
president  had  understood  th^t  neither  of  the  three 
powers  alleging  grievances  would,  in  their  hostile 
action  against  Mexico,  go  beyond  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion for  those  grievances,  as  they  had  no  intent  to  ac- 
quire territory,  or  of  affecting  the  political  status  of 
Mexico,  to  which  the  United  States  could  oppose  no 
objection.  Still,  whether  Spain  acted  alone  or  jointly 
with  the  others,  the  president  expected  that  the  ut* 
most  care  should  be  had  not  to  molest  United  States 
citizens  in  Mexico  or  their  interests,  nor  affect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  government  in  territories 
contif^ous  to  the  seat  of  war.  With  such  an  object 
the  United  States  would  keep  a  naval  force  whereso- 
ever a  conflict  might  occur. 

The  convention  of  October  31st  did  not  stipulate 
the  land  and  naval  force  each  nation  was  to  employ; 
it  left  to  the  United  States  the  option  to  act  joiDtly 
with  the  other  powers  if  that  government  felt  inclined, 
and  limited  their  action,  neither  of  them  being  al- 
lowed to  appropriate  any  portion  of  Mexican  territory, 
or  obtain  any  special  advantage,  or  to  influence  the 
people  of  Mexico  to  choose  any  particular  form  of 
government.  Nothing  was  therein  contained  as  to 
which  of  the  powers  should  have  the  lead  of  affairs  on 
the  operating  ground.** 

8ec.  Seward  had  verbally  comnranicated  to  Lord  Lyons.  BritiBh  minister  at 
Waahingtoa,  to  bind  the  U.  S.  to  pay  two  vears'  interest  on  all  Mexico's  for- 
eiffB  indebtedness,  which  amounts  were  to  be  secured  by  mortgage  on  certain 
^lezicun  territory.  But  as  an  hypothecation  of  territory  would  have  been 
practically  equivalent  to  a  cession  of  it,  Juarez  declined. 

**  The  conventiun  consists  of  a  preamble  and  five  articles,  the  former  set- 
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The  United  States,  on  receiving  the  invitation  to 
cooperate  with  the  three  powers  in  carrying  out  that 
convention,  declined  to  join  them.  Seward's  reply  on 
the  4th  of  December  stated  that  his  government  had 
some  grievances  against  Mexico,  but  the  president 
could  not  see  that  a  redress  of  them  could  be  then 
obtained  through  that  convention.**  Seward  further 
advised  the  ministers  of  the  three  leagued  powers  that 
the  United  States  would  maintain  a  competent  naval 
force  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  protect  their  citizens 
and  interests;  and  that  their  minister  in  Mexico  would 
be  authorized  to  seek  such  conferences  with  the  bel- 
ligerents as  might  guard  either  of  them  against  inad- 
vertent injury  to  the  just  rights  of  the  United  States, 
if  any  such  should  be  endangered. 

Early  in  November  news  reached  Vera  Cruz  of  the 
preparations  made  in  Habana  for  the  Spanish  military 
expedition  that  was  to  consist  of  five  or  six  thousand 
troops,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  war  vessels.*"  A  threat- 
ening demonstration  of  this  nature  made  it,  of  course, 
the  chief  and  only  matter  to  be  considered,  that  of 
arranging,  if  possible,  the  foreign  difficulties.  Little 
hope  could  be  entertained  in  view  of  the  hostile 
spirit  manifested  by  the  European  allies,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  Mexico  to  do  but  to  procure 
means  and  prepare  for  defence.**     Orders  were  given 

ting  forth  its  purport,  namely,  to  exact  from  the  Mexican  anthorities  an  effi-' 
cient  protection  for  the  persons  and  interests  of  their  snbjects  in  Mexico,  and 
A  falhlment  of  obligations  assumed.  Niox,  Exp4d.  du  Mex,^  32-3,  72^30; 
X</?rrf,  Lt  Mexigue  et  VJnterv.,  298-303;  Buenrostro^  Hiat,  Seg.  Cong.  Con- 
glUuc,,  ii.  100;  Ferrer,  CuejU.  de  M4x,,  628-31;  Mexique,  L'lnterv,  Francaise, 
39-49;  Arranfjoiz,  M^j„  ii.  427-9;  Derecho  Intern,  Afex.,  1st  pt,  692-9. 

^  1st.  The  U.  8.  would  not  deviate  from  their  established  policy  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances;  2d.  Mexico  being  a  neighbor  with  institutions  similar  to 
those  of  the  U.  S.,  the  latter  was  friendly  to  her,  and  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
her  safety,  welfare,  and  prosperity;  and  therefore  would  not  resort  to  c<ier- 
cive  measures  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances,  much  less  now  that  Mer.ico 
was  suffering  from  intestice  dissension,  and  was,  besides,  threatened  with  a 
foreign  war;  3d.  The  U.  S.  had  made  through  their  minister  a  tender  of  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  Mexico  to  enable  her  to  satisfy  her  foreign  claimants,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  acceptance  of  Mexico  and  the  sanction  of  the  U.  S.  senate. 

**  France  had  been  for  some  time  shipping  war  material  for  her  naval  force 
in  Mexican  waters. 

**  The  ultimate  design  of  those  powers  was  not  now  well  onderatood  ia 
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ait  first  to  strengthen  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Juan  de 
XJltia;  but  as  science  and  experience  alike  had  taught 
that  Ultia  could  not  resist  a  serious  attack,  and  Vera 
Cruz  was  nothing  without  the  fortress,  it  was  resolved 
to  remove  the  artillery  from  the  castle  before  the 
Spanish  fleet  should  arrive,  and  it  was  partly  done.^ 
Juarez  succeeded  in  having  a  convention  concluded 
on  the  21st  of  November,  between  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  Sir  Charles  L.  Wyke,  arranging 
every  question  at  issue  between  the  two  nations, 
chiefly  that  which  had  resulted  from  the  law  for  the 
suspension  of  payments.**  Nothing  came  of  this  im- 
portant agreement,  however,  for  though  it  satisfied 
just  demands,  and  involved  no  heavy  sacrifices,  con- 
gress disapproved  it,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Minister  Zamacona 
with   the   president's  approval.*'    President  Juarez 

Mexico.  Some  thoaght  it  was  merely  fiiwncial;  others  that  it  was  political; 
and  there  were  also  a  few  who  believed  it  intended  to  cany  out  the  late 
Britiah  chain's  plan  of  a  compromise  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  powers  had  concluded,  in  the  event  of  an  impossibility  aris- 
ing from  anarchy,  to  obtain  redress  by  the  mere  occunation  of  the  coast, 
that  the  forces  mi^ht  also  occnpy  eveD  Uie  capital;  and  shoald  the  Mexicans 
of  their  own  volition  call  for  a  European  protectorate  to  eradicate  tyranny, 
or  to  erect  a  stable  government,  France,  England,  and  Spain  would  jointly 
cooperate  to  brina  about  their  wishes.  On  the  other  hand,  Juarez  had  been 
assured  by  President  Lincoln  that  on  the  landing  of  European  soldiers  on 
Mexican  territory  the  U.  S.  government  wonld  render  Mexico  such  aid  as  it 
could  afford. 

*^  Fifty  brass  pieces  were  taken  away  and  ntilised  elsewhere.  There  were 
left,  however,  196  pieces,  and  a  large  supply  of  other  war  material  ZamacoU, 
UiU.  Mej,,  zv.  a24-^;  Cdr/es,  hwno  Senado,  ii  ap.  no.  85,  d5-6;  /c2.,  Con- 
grfno^  vi.  ap.  L  no.  138,  65. 

^  Previous  conventions  were  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  new  debts  not 
included  in  them  were  recognized  in  the  present  one.  Great  Britain  was 
authorized  to  have  inspectors  in  the  maritime  custom-houses,  and  British 
consuls  and  the  agents  of  the  creditors  were  given  the  right  of  examining 
the  books  of  those  custom-houses.  Efforts  were  made  to  induce  Monsieur  de 
Saligny  to  enter  into  similar  arrangements,  but  he  declined  all  proposals,  and 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  interruption  of  diplomatic  relations  and  quitting 
t!ie  repablia  Rtfoem^  Oob,  de  Mix.,  ii  625;  Cifrtes,  Diario  Senado,  ii.  ap. 
no.  85, 19-22;  Cdrte*,  Diario  Cong.,  yi.  ap.  i  no.  133,  19-23. 

^  Zamacona  represented  to  the  chamber  on  the  25th  of  Nov.  that  in  en- 
tering upon  that  arrangement  the  administration  had  obeyed  the  popular 
will,  which  had  clamored  for  'Transaccion  con  la  Inglaterra  y  con  la  Fran- 
cia.'  Undcsr  it,  the  British  minister,  instead  of  making  preparations  for 
departnre,  would  have  tendered  Mexico  the  moral  support  of  his  country  in 
her  progressive  policy;  and  whatever  influence  that  misht  have  on  the  future 
action  (S  France  uid  Spain,  Mexico  would  appear  before  the  world  giving 
her  hand  to  her  two  natural  allies,  Enghuid  and  the  U.  S.,  the  latter  of  whom 
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insisted  on  the  convention  being  ratified,  but  to  be 
again  repulsed;  and  then  the  American  minister  re- 
tired the  proposals  he  had  made,  which  would  have 
facilitated  the  arrangement  of  the  foreign  demands.^ 
The  persistence  of  congress  brought  on  a  ministerial 
crisis  early  in  December,  which  the  president  could 
not  avert,  though  he  tried  to  retain  Zaragoza,  Bal- 
cdrcel,  and  Gonzalez  Echeverrfa,  the  last  named  hav- 
ing had  the  treasury  in  his  charge  only  a  few  days. 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who  had  caused  the  crisis, 
was  called  on  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  decUned,  not  be- 
ing in  accord  with  the  president's  policy. 

The  threatening  attitude  of  foreign  powers  being 
now  certain,  several  reactionary  chiefs  presented  them- 
selves to  the  government  and  tendered  their  services. 
Among  them  were  Negrete,  Velez,  Arguellez,  and 
others.*  After  a  few  ^ys'  reflection,  Manuel  Do- 
blado,  from  whose  patriotism  and  ability  the  country 
had  great  expectations,  accepted  the  charge  of  rela- 
tions, with  the  presidency  of  the  cabinet.^*'  There 
being  a  perfect  accord  of  views  between  the  president 

bad  offered  Mexioo  peormiary  means  to  cover  during  some  years  not  only 
the  obligations  assumed  in  the  British  treaty,  but  all  other  international 
ones.  Tne  minister  went  into  other  details;  but  it  all  availed  nothing;  the 
clause  of  intervention  in  the  custom-houses,  without  which  guarantee  the 
treaty  would  not  have  been  entered  into  by  England,  was  unacceptable  to 
the  representatives.  The  consequences  were  fatal.  Zamacona  resigned  his 
position.  His  representation  to  congress  and  letters  of  resignation  are  given 
m  full  in  Zamacoia,  HiaL  M^j\,  zv.  1043-^;  Ferrer,  CueH,  <1e  Mex.,  ^7-9. 
All  further  proceedings  of  conciliation  were  in  vain;  the  British  and  French 
ministers  left  Mexico,  the  subjects  of  their  nations  as  well  as  the  Spaniards 
being  left  under  the  protection  of  the  Prussian  minister. 

'"He  made,  however,  on  the  11th  of  Dec,  two  conventions,  one  being 
postal,  and  the  other  for  the  extradition  of  criminals,  excluding  from  surren- 
der persons  accused  of  political  offBnces,  and  slaves.  Archivo  Aux.,  Col,  Ley., 
vL  666;  Derecho  Intern.  Mex,,  1st  pt,  277-«3. 

**  Zuloasa  still  claimed  the  presidency,  had  a  cabinet,  appointed  governors, 
and  wanted  to  collect  taxes.  Le  Trait  d' Union,  Dec.  9,  1861;  Biifera,  Chb. 
de  Mix.,  ii.  626. 

'<^The  ministry  was  constituted  as  follows:  Doblado,  minister  of  relations 
and  of  government — ^this  last  again  suppressed  by  decree  of  Dec.  16th;  Bamou 
I.  Alcaraz,  oficial  mayor,  of  justice  pro  tcm.  to  i>ec.  25th,  when  Jesus  Terto 
became  the  minister;  Echeverrfa,  of  hacienda;  Zaragoza,  of  war  till  Dec.  22d, 
when  succeeded  by  Pedro  Hinojosa;  Doblado,  of  fomento  till  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, when  the  department  was  merged  in  that  of  justice.  Le  Trait  d*(/n4oH, 
Doc.  23,  27,  1861;  Archivo  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.,  vi.  672;  Bivera^  Hiat,  Jalapa^  v. 
470-2. 
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and  Doblado,  and  the  latter  being  on  good  terms  with 
the  congress,  he  asked  of  it  extraordinary  powers, 
which  were  granted  at  once  without  other  restrictions 
than  that  every  measure  of  the  government  should  be 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence and  institutions,  as  well  as  of  the  reform  laws.^ 
Lerdo  and  his  followers  had  insisted  on  the  executive 
submitting  to  the  approval  of  congress  all  action  he 
might  take  in  the  foreign  relations;  but  they  were 
defeated.  Congress  closed  its  session  on  the  15th  of 
December. 

^  Deone  of  Deo.  llth.  Arehho  Mez.,  Ccl.  Leg.,  tL  66S. 
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Spakibh  Oooupation  ov  Veka  Cbuz— Action  ov  thb  Mxzigak  GoYsiur- 
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potb27tiaries  and  thxib  diffebences— joixt  address  to  thb  mexicans 
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GOYEBNMENT  —  CONVENTION    OF    La    SoLBDAD  —  REACTIONISTS    UNDER 

Fbench  PROTEcriON— Ruptubb  among  the  Allied  Diplomates— Span- 
IABD8  and  British  Reembark — ^Thb  French  Thbow  off  the  Mask — 
Almontb  Establishes  a  Govebnment  —  Fbench  Reocoupation  of 
Orizaba — Their  March  against  Puebla  and  Repulse — Cinoo  dx 
Mato— Subsequent  Liberal  Revebabs— Affairs  at  the  Capital. 

The  invasion  so  long  apprehended  comes  at  last. 
Mexico,  after  having  by  almost  superhuman  efforts 
nearly  brought  to  an  end  all  opposition  to  her  advance- 
ment in  the  scale  of  nations,  is  now  to  be  checked  by  the 
active  interference  of  powerful  European  monarchies 
priding  themselves  upon  their  high  civilization.  On 
the  pretext  of  collecting  money  claims,  and  of  demand- 
ing reparation  of  alleged  grievances,  to  all  of  which 
the  liberal  government  would  have  done  justice  in  due 
time,  they  come  to  the  aid  of  a  corrupt  party  opposed 
to  all  progress.  Two  of  the  offenders,  it  is  true,  for 
their  own  special  reasons,  abandon  the  enterprise  soon 
after  its  inception;  but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  shake  off  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  en- 
couragement they  gave  the  third  one  to  pursue  the 
work  of  destroying  Mexico's  free  republican  institu- 
tions, nor  for  the  sad  catastrophe  that  followed  the 
failure  to  set  up  within  her  borders  a  monarchial 
government. 

(28) 
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The  invasion  decreed  by  the  three  European  powers 
became  a  fact  on  the  14th  of  December,  1861,  when 
a  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  the  jefe  de  escuadra, 
Joaquin  Gutierrez  de  Kubalcaba,  and  conveying  an 
army  of  occupation,  sailed  into  and  without  resistance 
took  possession  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.*  Greneral 
Gasset,  commanding  the  land  forces,  occupied  the  city 
on  the  17th,  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  issuing  a 
manifesto  of  a  hostile  nature;  after  which  he  assumed 
full  control  of  the  place,  the  ayuntamiento,  which  was 
the  only  authority  left  in  it,  having  to  submit  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.^  Gasset's  manifesto  stated 
that  he  would  hold  the  city  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  queen  till  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  powers  to  the  London  tripartite  arrangement. 

This  act  of  Spain  caused  the  utmost  irritation  in 
Mexico.  The  government,  and  particularly  Doblado, 
displayed  great  activity.  General  Zaragoza  started 
from  Mexico  with  3,000  men ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  embroiled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  interior  states 
from  local  issues  as  well  as  reactionary  warfare,  forces 
began  coming  from  them  to  the  capital.     Juarez  issued 

^  The  fleet  connated  of  six  frigates,  six  large  war  steamen,  two  war  trans- 
ports, and  several  chartered  merchantmen,  besides  one  steam-tender.  The 
land  force  exceeded  6,000  men.  ZtmacoU^  liui.  J/tf;.,  xv.  820-4;  Lfflcrt^ 
Mat,  et  L'lnUrv,,  305-20;  Mix,,  Rev,  Filomif.  Hitit,  PolU,,  in  Doe,  Jiiat, 
Mix.^  1832-75,  no.  10,  70-2;  Rotfuro,  Hint.  iiUrig.  Europ,,  60-6. 

MaUa»  Romero — HUtoria  de  las  ItUrigan  Europe/U  que  oeanonaron  la  inter- 
vmeion  francesa  en  Mexico.  Mex.,  1868,  8to,  259  pp.  A  lucid  reply  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  French  cabinet  minister  Billault,  before  the  French 
l^slatnre,  on  the  26th  of  Jnne,  1862.  It  gives  a  history  of  the  intrigues 
or  the  French  government  in  the  negotiations  with  England  and  Spain  to  • 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  their  claims  a^^ainst  Mexico,  leading  to  the  con- 
vention of  London  and  the  final  intervention.  The  writer  uses  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  commissioners  of  these  powers  and  their  respective 
governments  as  evidence  of  the  animus  that  prompted  their  action.  The 
work  gives  also  other  documents  relating  to  the  intervention. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  CirctUarea  y  oiraa  PuhlicaeioTiea 
heeJuia  por  la  Legacion  Mexieana  en  WfuliimjUm  durante  la  Ouerra  de  Inter' 
vencion.  Mex.,  1868,  8vo,  507  pp.  This  collection  contains  a  series  of  circu- 
lars and  other  publications  by  the  Mexican  legation  at  Washington,  based  on 
ofSdal  documents,  relating  chiefly  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Mexico,  other  affiurs  connected  with  the  imperial  regime  in  that  country, 
ftnd  the  negotiation  of  Mexican  bonds  in  the  United  States.  It  aLo  embodies 
s  brief  biography  of  Benito  Juarez. 

^Cdrtea,  Diario  Senado,  ii.,  app.  no.  85,  49-54;  Id.,  Oong,,  vi.,  app.  1,  no. 
138^  51,  68;  Trait  d'Union,  Jan.  3,  6,  1862. 
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on  the  17th  an  address  to  the  nation,'  and  made  a 
requisition  on  the  states  for  52,000  men.  He  also 
extended  the  period  of  the  last  amnesty  law,  and  de- 
creed a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  centum  additional  on 
all  imposts,  whether  federal,  state,  or  municipal.  He 
permitted  peaceable  Spaniards  to  continue  residing  in 
the  country;  but  as  they  were  abused  everywhere, 
they  finally  had  to  emigrate.    He  likewise  established 
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a  general  tax  of  two  per  centum  upon  all  property 
of  the  value  of  $500  or  upwards.*     General  Uraga 

'  He  set  forth  with  modention  and  dignity  the  pretexts  Spain  might  have 
to  wage  war  on  Mexico,  and  summoning  all  Slex loans  to  the  defence  of  their 
coon  try,  declared  miscreants  and  traitors  all  who  should  join  or  aid  the  for- 
eign invader.  Archivo  Mez.,  Col.  Ley.,  vi.  655-6,  662-71,  687-90,  698-703; 
DuUan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  A/ ex.,  ix.  344-6;  Le  Trait  (TCJnion,  Dec.  16-19,  1861. 

•  This  brought  on  further  reclamations,  in  which  the  Prussian  minister 
took  part,  and  Doblado  sustained  Mexico's  rieht  to  tax  foreira  residents. 
The  scarcity  of  money  was  such  that  Zaragoza^s  brigade  was  detained  bot^ 
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erected  defences  on  the  Chiquihuite,  and  held  con- 
ferences at  La  Tejerfa  with  Wyke  and  Saligny,  while 
Gasset  made  incursions  into  the  interior  for  supplies, 
and  to  drive  off  annoying  guerrilla  parties.  In  those 
incursions  toward  La  Antigua,  Anton  Lizardo,  and 
on  the  Medellin  road,  he  had  many  of  his  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  some  prisoners  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  jarochos.  Martial  law  was  declared  in 
the  states  of  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Vera  Cruz, 
and  Tamaulipas/  Till  the  arrival  of  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  January,  1862, 
the  Mexican  flag  waved  side  by  side  with  the  flags  of 
the  allied  powers. 

Mexico,  at  this  critical  period,  was  not  free  from 
her  usual  disturbed  condition.  In  Yucatan  the  par- 
tisans of  Acereto  and  Irigoyen  were  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces,  utterly  disregarding  the  war  of 
races  ^vhich  daily  added  to  the  number  of  its  vic- 
tims.* In  Tamaulipas  local  dissension  prevailed,  the 
field  of  hostilities  being  Matamoros.  On  the  north- 
em  frontier  the  Indians  were  depredating.  In  Zaca- 
tecas  there  were  disgraceful  acts  against  the  governor. 
In  the  state  of  Mexico,  Tulancingo  was  assailed  by  a 
reactionist  party;  Cuernavaca  was  occupied  by  Vi- 
cario;  Actopan  by  Campos.  In  Jalisco,  Lozada  made 
himself  master  of  Topic.  Marquez  and  Mejia  carried 
on  hostilities  in  the  sierra  of  Quer^taro  and  San  Luis 
PotosL  Zuloaga,  the  self-styled  president,  through 
his  so-called  minister,  Herrera  y  Lozada,  in  a  circular 
of  December  13th,  had  said  that  if  the  foreign  powers 
were  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  it  should  not 
be  permitted;  but  he  would  favor  the  intervention  if 

end  d»y«  in  PoeMa  for  the  iruit  of  the  ram  of  |8,000,  which  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  obtained  from  merchants.  Rivera^  Oob.  Alex,^  iL  627;  Id,,  Hist, 
Jaiapa,  r,  484. 

*  The  same  raeasare  wm  adopted  for  other  states  at  different  times  as  the 
enemy  approached,  and  it  was  repealed  when  circmnstances  permitted  it. 
Dubian  aud  Lozano,  Leg,  Mtx.,  ix.  365-616,  passim. 

'Fall  particnlars,  with  caases,  may  be  foand  in  Navarro,  Informer  65- 
176;  and  extracts  from  official  documents  in  Buenrottro,  Hitt,  Prim,  y  Stg. 
Coiv.,ncs<K^7.  511-19. 
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it  intended  to  give  the  country  a  good  government/ 
In  much  the  larger  portions  of  the  several  states  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  was  strong,  and  manifested 
itself  in  their  contributions  of  men  and  other  re- 
sources for  defence.  Oajaca  sent  a  brigade  to  reen- 
force  the  eastern  army,  and  oflfered  more.  Most  of 
the  states  behaved  generously  and  patriotically.  Not 
so  Puebla  and  Tamaulipas.® 

After  the  signing  of  the  convention,  the  allied 
powers  agreed  that  the  expeditionary  land  forces 
should  consist  of  about  6,000  Spaniards  and  3,000 
French/  England  was  to  contribute  with  a  strong 
naval  division,  namely,  two  line-of-battle  ships,  four 
frigates,  several  smaller  vessels,  and  about  700  ma- 
rines to  land  on  the  coast  when  necessary.  The 
plenipotentiaries  appointed  were:  Sir  Charles  L. 
Wyke  and  Commodore  Dunlop,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land; Dubois  de  Saligny  and  Rear  Admiral  Jurien 
de  la  Gravi^re,  on  the  part  of  France;  and  General 
Juan  Prim,  conde  de  Reus  and  marques  de  los  Castille- 
jos,  was  to  represent  Spain,  both  as  diplomatist  and 
commander  of  her  forces.  The  larger  contingent 
placed  under  his  command,  the  prestige  surrounding 
his  name,  and  the  esteem  manifested  toward  him  by 
Napoleon  III.,  were  naturally  to  give  him  a  marked 
influence  in  the  conferences  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 
The  others,  though  not  his  subordinates,  had  been 
recommended  to  show  him  special  deference/^     The 

'  'Un  gobierno  jnsto  y  eqnitativo,'  he  termed  it. 

*  Rivera^  Uiat,  Jalapa,  v.  482-5.  On  the  2l8t  of  Dec.  was  began  the 
publication  of  an  interventionist  organ,  under  the  name  of  Crdnica  del  fjir* 
cito  expedicionario.  Zamacots,  Hist,  M^.,  xv.  831-2.  Another  journal,  also 
upholding  the  intervention,  existed  before,  called  La  Unidad  CcUdliea,  which 
never  uttered  a  patriotic  sentiment. 

'One  regiment  of  marines,  one  battalion  of  zouaves,  one  of  naval  fusi- 
leers,  one  squad  of  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  artilleiy,  engineers,  etc  Niox,  Ex2fed. 
du  Mex.,  733. 

^^  Prim  had  married  a  Mexican  heiress,  Senorita  Agdero,  a  niece  of  Gon- 
zalez Echeverria,  Juarez*  minister  of  the  treasury.  He  was  a  man  of  great  am- 
bition, swayed  by  liberal  ideas,  restless,  inconsistent.  In  1858,  when  Spain 
wanted  to  declare  war  against  Mexico,  he  advocated  in  the  senate  concilia- 
tory measures.  Niox,  Exped.  du  Mex.,  41.  The  same  authority  refers  to  the 
judgment  formed  of  Prim  by  a  German  officer,  who  made  his  acquaintance 
m  Arkey  in  1853-4,  and  in  Morocco  in  1860 — Spaniach  undmarohoMseh  Krieg^ 
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instructldns  given  the  French  admiral  by  his  gov- 
ernment, on  the  11th  of  November,  were  to  seize 
the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  hold  them  till 
a  settlement  was  effected  of  all  pending  questions,  col- 
lecting the  customs  duties  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
three  powers.     Considerations  of  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  averting  the  dangers  which  would 
follow  a  long  sojourn  in  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the 
coast,  demanded   that  prompt  and  decisive   results 
should   be  obtained.     His  attention   was  called  to 
the  objects  of  the  tripartite  convention,  one  of  whicji 
was  to  support  what  was  called  the  sound  part  of 
the   population   in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  stable 
and  honest  government."     The  British  representa- 
tive was  directed  to  strictly  observe  the  article  in 
the   convention  inhibiting  all  direct  or  indirect  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico;  and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  all  representations  to  the  Mexican 
government  were  to  be  made  jointly  in  the  name  of 
the   three  allies.     He  was  told  nothing  about  the 
English  contingent  marching  into  the  interior.    Owing 
to  apprehension  of  trouble  with  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  the  capture  by  the   United   States 
steamer  San  Jacinto^  Captain  W  ilkes,  of  the  British 
mail-steamer  Trent^  England  diminished  the  number 
of  war-ships  she  was  bound  to  despatch  to  the  Mexi- 
can waters.     Spain  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  quite 
resolute.     She  accepted  at  once  the  French  sugges- 
tion that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  authorized  to 
advance  on  Mexico.     General  Prim  received  similar 

Brodtbaos,  Leips^,  ISOS—who  aaid  that  Prim  wm  a  brave  man,  who  did  not 
lack  talents;  a  good  speaker,  and  attractive,  but  without  character,  with- 
oat  moral  force,  and  riaicnloosly  vain.  He  possessed  hardly  a  notion  of  mil- 
itary theory,  mathematics,  Ustory,  or  K^o^mghj,  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
reckless,  adroit,  who  would  risk  everythme,  even  his  last  piece,  on  a  card. 
Capricious  fortune  had  singularly  favored  hmi.  Making  allowance  for  exag- 
geratifin,  the  German  officer^s  opinion  may  not  be  called  altogether  erroneous. 
And  yet  Prim's  ooorae  in  Mexico  was  independent  and  patriotic,  and  saved 
his  country  many  complications  and  sacrifices,  not  to  say  diserace. 

11  *  Celni  de  Juarez  6tait  quidifi^  d'insens^.  *   Those  were  liis  public  instrao- 
tions,  bat  they  were  snimlemented  by  confidential  ones.    Jurien  was  aware 
of  the  project  to  establish  a  monarchy;  he  was  to  support  the  movement,  but 
not  to  start  it.  IfioXy  Sxp4d  du  Mex.,  44,  46. 
Hnr.  Kas..  Vob  VL   $ 
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instructions  to  those  given  to  Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re. 
He  was  to  present  his  reclamations,  according  to  the 
ultimatum  sent  on  the  11th  of  September  to  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Cuba,  and  to  begin  active  hostilities 
if  Mexico  did  not  fully  accept  the  conditions  de- 
manded. He  was  well  informed  that  Spain  intended 
the  war  should  be  carried  into  the  interior."  Prim 
arrived  at  Habana  on  the  23d  of  December,**  and  was 
visited  by  Francisco  Javier  Miranda,  known  as  Padre 
Miranda,  and  who  might  be  called  the  chief  of  the 
monarchial  party  in  Mexico,  and  Greneral  Miramon. 
The  result  of  the  interview  was  a.  loss  of  faith  in  the 
Spanish  general," 

The  French  and  English  troops  landed  immediately 
after  their  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz;  and  it  became  quite 
evident  that  their  commanders  were  displeased  with 
the  premature  coming  of  the  Spanish  force,  and  with 
General  Grasset's  proclamation  in  his  queen's  name.** 

>^  Prim  was  confidentially  advised  of  the  plan  to  establish  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico,  which  was  attributed  to  the  French  goyemment.  He  made  the  tact 
known  in  a  speech  before  the  Spanish  cdrtes  in  1863.  Bat  he  was  not  in- 
structed to  lend  his  cooperation,  because  the  candidature  of  an  Austrian 
Srince  was  distasteful  to  Spain.  Niox,  Exp4d,  du  M^x.,  46.  There  was  some 
iscrepancy  between  the  Spanish  foreign  secretary  and  the  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  on  the  monarchial  plan.  The  former  said:  'Al  irse  el  general  Prim 
le  di  las  instrucciones  oportunajs  por  escrito  y  verbalmente,'  and  yet  he  pre- 
tended to  be  ignorant  of  the  project.  Arrangoiz,  M^j.^  iii.  14-16. 

''He  was  enthusiastically  greeted  b^  the  Spanianls:  *Viva  el  yioerey  de 
Mexico,  viva  el  nuevo  Heman  Cortez  (sic).*  Rapport  du  commandant  du  Mi- 
ton,  in  Niox,  Exp6d,  du  Mex. ,  53-4. 

^*  Miranda  wrote  to  Paris  and  Madrid  that  Prim  was  going  to  treat  with 
Juarez*  govcrnm'»nt.  His  letters  were  read  by  Gen.  0*Donnell,  ^rime  min- 
ister, and  Calderon  Ck)llantes,  minister  of  foreign  afifaira,  of  Spam.  Arran' 
goiz,  M^j.,  iii.  13;  Zamacois,  Hist.  Mij„  xv.  839-40. 

^^  The  understanding  had  been  that  the  forces  of  the  three  powers  were  to 
rendezvous  at  Habana.  Spanish  precipitancy,  according  to  Jos^  Manuel  Hi- 
dalgo, Apuntes  para  eaa-ibir  la.  historia  de  lo8  proyrctos  de  monarquia  e/ 
M^xicOt  Mex.,  1868,  102,  enabled  Juarez  to  make  the  Mexican  people  oelievo 
that  the  Spaniards  were  bent  on  reconquest.  His  policy  then  was  to  abuse 
Spain,  representing  her  as  an  usurper,  and  to  summon  *  A  la  defensa  de  la  in- 
depcndencia  nacional  *  all  the  army  officers,  numy  of  whom  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons only  because  of  their  belief  Uiat  Spain's  purpose  waa  to  reduce  Mexico 
to  a  Spanish  colony.  Zamaoois  denies  it,  alleging  that  as  early  aa  Kov.  1st 
the  government  wrote  Gov.  Arteaga  of  Quer^taro,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
differences  with  England  and  Fmnce  would  be  arranged,  and  adding  that 
Spain's  reclamations  would  remain  unheeded,  for  the  struggle  with  her  would 
benefit  both  the  country  and  the  liberal  party;  *  serviria  para  unir  estrecha- 
mente  al  partido  liberal,  y  para  estirpar  una  yez  por  todas,  los  abusos  del  sia- 
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This  condition  of  affairs  prompted  France  to  send  out 
another  contingent  of  3,000  men.  After  the  second 
interview  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  Jurien  clearly  per- 
ceived the  difference  in  their  views,  which  was  quite 
marked.^ 

On  Prim's  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  a  manifesto,  said  to 
have  been  prepared  by  him  beforehand,  was  issued  on 
the  10th  of  January  by  the  five  plenipotentiaries. 
This  document,  though  containing  some  untruths,  was 
more  moderate  and  decorous  in  its  tone  than  Gasset's 
proclamation  had  been ;  but  it  could  not  do  away  with 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  powers 
in  combining  their  action  in  Mexican  affairs.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  intervention  in  Mexican  politics  and  admin- 
istration was  not  thought  of  *^  So  said  Saligny  and 
Jurien,  sent  out  by  their  wily  mastef  to  place  an 
Austrian  prince  on  a  Mexican  throne;  so  said  the 
Spanish  ambassaiior,  who  well  knew  Napoleon's  plan 
and  was  resolved  to  thwart  it.^®  As  for  the  English, 
all  they  wanted  was  a  commercial  and  religious  inter- 
vention; that  is  to  say,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
English  claims  through  their  inspectors  of  the  custom-r 
houses;  to  reduce  the  import  duties;  and  to  favor  the 

tema  colonial.'  Be  it  as  it  may,  both  France  and  England  were  displeased,  and 
thoQsh  they  accepted  Spain*8  explanations,  were  never  fully  satisfied.  Niox, 
Expdd,  duMez,t  54;  C&rteSf  Diario  Senado,  ii.,ap.,  no.  85,5;  Id.,  Cong,,  vi., 
ap.  i.,  no.  13«3,  33-4. 

^*  *  S^rieux  germes  de  dissentiment  existaient  entre  elles.'  Niox,  Exp^d, 
dn  J/ex.,  09-101;  Bnenrostro,  Hust.  Prim,  y  Seg,  Conrj,,  nos  50-9,  326-51. 

IT  In  the  first  paragraph  the  Mexicans  are  assured  that  the  expedition  had 
been  made  indispenaalile  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  treaties  constantly 
violated,  and  to  insure  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  allied  nations.  They 
are  next  told  that  persons  representing  to  them  that  behind  just  claims  *se 
ocnltan  proyectos  oe  conc^nista,  de  restauracion,  6  de  intcrvencion  en  vuestra 
politica  y  vuestra  administracion,  os  engaflan.*  They  further  say  that  the 
allied  nations  had  a  higher  purpose,  more  general  and  useful  yiews,  that  of 
extending  a  friendly  hand  to  a  people  who,  though  rich  in  the  gifts  of  provi- 
dence, were  consuming  their  strength  and  exhausting  their  vitality  by  civil 
wan  and  perpetual  conyuUions.  'A  vobotroe,  exclusivamente  A  vosotros, 
sin  ninguna  intervencion  extranjera,  os  importa  constituiros  de  una  manera 
sdlida  y  durable.'  The  Mexican  people  are  asked  to  have  faith  in  the  dls- 
interested  intentions  of  the  allies,  to  distrust  the  restless  and  evil-minded* 
and  to  let  reason  come  to  the  front.  Arrangoiz,  M4j.,  iii.  18-19;  L^ivr\^ 
Doc,  Jliaximiliano,  i.  13^9;  Kiox,  Exjdd,  du  Mex.,  63-4;  Rivera^  Jliat. 
Jalapa,  v.  492;  Tmit  d'Cnum,  Jan.  18,  1862. 

^  Prim  well  knew  that  Spain  wanted  to  place  a  Spanish  princess  on  this 
tiuoae,  'para  lo  cual  Uevaba  instrucciones  secretas.'  ArrangoiZf  J/<;.,  iii  20l 
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establishment  of  religious  freedom  in  Mexico.*^  All 
this  produced  a  dampening  effect  in  reactionary  circles. 
Such  language  was  not  what  they  had  been  led  to 
expect.  The  allies  had  come  to  counsel,  not  to  war 
against,  Juarez  and  his  party.  Nothing  worthy  of 
notice  occurred  at  the  conferences  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries till  the  pecuniary  claims  were  made  the  subject 
of  consideration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
the  first  conference,  on  the  9th  of  January,  Prim 
proposed,  and  his  colleagues  accepted,  that,  together 
with  the  joint  note  they  purposed  addressing  to  the 
Mexican  government,  each  of  them  should  furnish  "a 
separate  note  of  the  reparations"  demanded  by  his 
government.  At  the  second  conference  Saligny 
manifested  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  indemnities  due  French  citizens.*^  At  the  third 
conference,  on  the  13th  of  January,  in  which  the 
commissaries  were  to  present  their  respective  ultimata, 
Saligny  failed  to  appear,  and  Jurien  had  to  read  the 
French  ultimatum,  which  consisted  of  ten  articles, 
some  of  which  were  incompatible  with  Mexican  in- 

^  'Era  para  ellos,  oomo  de  ooetnmbre,  cnestion  de  algodones  y  de  bibliaa.' 
Id.  In  the  Spanish  cdrtes  it  was  later  averted  that  England's  action  in 
seceding  from  the  intervention  had  been  dae  to  her  opposition  to  the  catholic 
church.  Cdrten,  Diario  Senado,  ii.,  no,  95,  1126.  The  British  demands  were 
set  forth  in  four  articles:  Ist,  Mexico  was  to  furnish  a  formal  guarantee  for 
the  faithful  execution  in  future  of  previous  treaties  between  her  and  Great 
Britain;  2d,  restore  the  $660,000  stolen  by  Marquez  from  the  British  legation, 
and  $269,000  balance  still  unpaid  of  the  Laguna  Seca  affiur,  with  interest  at 
6  per  cent  on  the  former  and  12  per  cent  on  the  latter;  moreover,  6  per  cent 
interest  on  sums  that  should  have  been  paid,  and  were  withheld  by  the  law 
of  July  17,  1861,  suspending  payments;  Sd,  to  admit  British  agents  at  the 
ports  with  power  to  reduce  import  daes  to  one  half,  and  to  intervene  the 
same  as  the  Mexican  officials  in  the  collection  of  customs  duties  to  insure  a 
just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds;  4th,  the  Mexican  government 
was  to  proceed  at  once,  in  concert  with  the  British  minister,  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  pending  claims  ascertained  to  be  just.  L^vre,  Doc.  JlitUDimUiano, 
I  150-1. 

*'The  other  plenipotentiaries,  admitting  that  they  might  find  themselves 
In  the  same  predicament,  proposed  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  adoptinff  a 
common  form  in  order  to  brinff  about  the  immediate  recognition  of  Uie 
reparations  already  accepted,  and  also  in  i)rinciple  that  of  such  as  after  ex- 
amination should  appear  to  be  just  and  legitimate.  This  the  British  minister 
had  intended  should  be  afterward  ascertained  by  mixed  commissions.  The 
French  ffovemment  had  no  idea  of  what  amount  should  be  claimed;  at  one 
time  it  tnought  of  Ave  or  six  million  dollars,  and  never,  even  at  a  wild  com* 
putatioo,  exceeded  ten  million.  Romero,  Htst.  JiUrig.  Europ.,  92*5. 
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dependence  and  sovereignty."  The  pecuniary  pre- 
tensions of  the  French,  though  not  assailiug  Mexico's 
sovereignty,  were  no  less  unjust  and  exorbitant.  The 
first  claim  was  set  down  at  twelve  million  dollars." 
They  wanted  the  immediate  payment  without  allow- 
ing Mexico  the  right  of  examining  into  their  justice 
through  a  mixed  commission,  as  practised  among 
civilized  nations.  The  second  pecuniary  demand  pre- 
ferred by  Sali^y  was  that  of  Jecker  and  Company 
for  fifteen  million  dollars,  which  the  Spanish  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  with  him  Wyke  and  Dunlop,  after  a 
warm  discussion,  declared  inadmissible." 

^  Article  7Ui  woold  give  French  agents  interference  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  cases  where  French  subjects  were  concerned;  and  article  9th  was 
to  give  the  French  control  of  custom-houses,  the  riffht  to  lower  duties,  etc. 
/<2.,  97-9;  L^flvre^  Doe,  MaximUiaHO^  L  147-M;  C/dries,  Diario  CongretOf 
Ti,  ap.  1,  no.  138,  57-65. 

"Wyke  wrote  his  goTemment,  Jan.  19,  1862  (no.  90  of  the  British  corre- 
spondence), that  Salignv  had  fixed  the  unadjusted  French  claims  at  twelve 
million  dollars,  saying  that  he  had  not  examiued  them,  as  this  would  occupy 
twelre  months'  time;  but  he  supposed  this  sum  to  be  within  one  million  or 
two,  more  or  less,  of  the  amount  actually  due.  Sir  Charles  assumes  to  exulain 
the  nature  of  these  claims.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  foreigners  residing 
in  Mexico^  he  says,  have  a  claim  of  one  kind  or  another  against  the  government, 
many  of  them  being  no  doubt  just;  the  rest  he  declares  to  be  fabricated  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  pay  for  some  pretended  grievance,  such  as  an  im- 
prisonment of  three  days  purposely  incuned  to  set  up  a  claim.  Romero,  HiH. 
Jntrig.  Europ.,  99-100. 

"  Here  we  have  the  true  inwardness  of  the  fraudulent  claims.  Jecker 
was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  always  known  as  such.  It  is  not  claimed  that  he  be- 
came a  Frenchman  till  March  26,  1862.  Suddenly,  without  havine  resided 
in  France  or  done  service  to  that  nation,  he  appeared  as  a  full-fledffca  French- 
man, under  color  of  which  transformation  his  claims  were  aavanced  by 
Saligny.  Wyke,  in  the  despatch  before  mentioned,  gives  the  history  of 
Miramon's  last  financial  operation.  When  l^is  government  was  st  the  point 
of  collapsing,  Jecker  &  Co.  lent  it  $750,000  in  specie,  at  5  per  centum  interest, 
as  originally  agreed  upon,  receiving  therefor  fifteen  million  dollars  in  treasury 
bonds,  an  infamous  contract  causing  disconteut  throughout  the  country,  and 
which  neither  the  government  of  Juarez  nor  any  other  would  ever  recognize. 
A  rrcmgoiz,  Mij, ,  iL  36 1 ;  Ui.  20^1 ;  Lempriere*$  Notes  in  Mex. ,  242.  Wyke  added 
that  he  baid  understood  Juarez'  government  was  disposed  to  pay  the  $750,000 
with  the  interest  due.  Afix.^  Legia.  M6j,  (1856,  July-Dec.);  DvJblan  and  Lo- 
tanoj  Leg,  J^ez.,viiL  628-9;  ArchivoMex.,  Col,  Leyts,  iii.  929-32;  M^x.^  Mem, 
Hac, ,  1^0, 475-6.  Hidalgo,  ApvoiUs,  104,  claims  that  however  onerous  or  even 
extortionate,  *nada  tenia  que  ver  en  61  el  representante  de  Inglaterra,'  who 
bad  opposed  the  pretension.  'El  de  Espafla  le  secund6  en  esa  resistencia.' 
He  would  have  England  and  Spain  complacently  aid  Saligny  to  rob  Mexico. 
The  Mexican  government  was  not  responsible.  Lffivre,  Mex.  et  Ulnterv. ,  260. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  affiiir  miffht  be  looked  at  from  a 
double  point  of  view,  namely,  the  private  interests  of  Jecker  and  Companv, 
which  had  become  those  of  numerous  Frenchmen  and  benevolent  establish- 
ments, compromised  by  their  bankruptcy;  and  those  of  the  general  interests 
of  commerce  which  by  the  clauses  of  the  Jecker  contract  were  benefited  by 
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According  to  the  records  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  Mexico,  her  actual  foreign  indebtedness  to 
July  12,  1862,  would  be  $82,316,290.86."  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Spanish  and  British  commissioners  to 
support  Saligny's  Jecker  claim  suspended  the  trans- 
mission of  the  collective  note  and  ultimata,  and  on 
the  14th  another  note  was  drawn  up,*  which  was 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  by  Brigadier  Milans 
del  Bosch,  a  bosom  friend  of  trim.  Commander 
Thommaset  of  the  French  navy,  and  a  British  oflS- 
cer,  escorted  by  Mexican  troops,  and  delivered  to  the 
government,  which  initiated  the  negotiations. 

The  mission  had  a  bad  eflfect  on  the  friends  of  in- 
tervention, who  feared  that  their  aspirations  for  a 
monarchy  would  be  defeated.*  Doblado  answered 
the  joint  note  on  the  23d,  inviting  its  authors  to  go  to 
Orizaba  with  a  guard  of  honor  of  2,000  men,  and 
promising  that  his  government  would  send  two  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  them.     He  also  informed 

an  important  rednction  of  cuatom-boase  duties.  Niox^  Exp4d,  du  JUex,, 
719-28. 

"DueG.  Brit,  $69,994,542;  to  France,  even  including  principal  defrayed 
by  Jecker  to  wage  war  against  tbe  legitimate  government,  with  interest, 
12,860,000;  to  Spain,  $9,460,986.  Payno,  Mex.  ysivt  Cutst.  Fman.,  303-6;  Id,^ 
Cuentan^  Oastos^  etc.,  749-56,  i.-xxxvi.;  LejivrCy  Doc,  Maximiliano,  i.  60-5; 
Id.,  Mex,  et  L'/nterv.,  286-95,  343-9;  Cdrtes,  Diario  Senado,  ii.,  no.  78,  92S, 
no.  85,  44-9,  57,  63-5;  Id.,  Cong,,  i.,  ap.  6,  no.  4,  102-5,  vi.,  ap.  1,  no. 
133,  13,  14.  57,  no.  138,  44-9,  63,  no.  149,  2970,  no.  151,  3008-9;  M^.,  Mem. 
Hacienda,  1870.  409. 

^  Its  contents  were:  Three  great  nations  do  not  ally  themselves  merely 
to  demand  from  a  fourth  in  her  distress  satisfaction  for  grievances;  their  ob- 
ject is  to  extend  a  friendly  hand,  to  lift  without  humbling.  The  suspicion 
that  they  will  impair  independence  is  absurd.  They  come  to  see,  and  if  neces- 
sary, to  uphold  the  regeneration  of  Mexico;  to  be  present  at  her  reorgani- 
zation, without  in  any  wise  interfering  in  her  form  of  government,  or  in  her 
internal  administration.  The  republic  alone  must  decide  what  institutions 
are  most  suitable  to  its  welfare,  etc.  Hidalgo,  Apuntes,  105;  Arrangoiz,  M6j., 
iii.  21-2. 

'"  They  pretended  that  monarchial  ideas  gained  ground  among  all  classes, 
and  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  troops.  Hidalgo,  ApuiUeSf 
106-7.  This  author,  a  rabid  monarchist,  pretends  that  Juarez  had  been  vir- 
tually set  aside  by  Doblado,  who  was  feared  bv  the  ultra  liberals,  beins  sus- 
pected of  favoring  the  intervention,  and  that  Juarez  was  preparing  to  flee  to 
Zacatecas.  This  assertion  was  false.  Juarez  on  the  25th  of  January  issued 
a  stringent  decree,  countersigned  by  Doblado,  to  punish  the  nation's  offenders, 
death  being  the  penalty.  Rivera,  Oob.  de  M6x.,  li.  628;  Arrangoiz,  M^j,,  iiL 
23;  DvblanBJid  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex,,  ix.  367-71,  *une  loi  de  terreur.*  Niox, 
Exp4d,  du  Mex.,  77. 
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them  that  his  government  thought  it  expedient  that 
the  rest  of  the  allied  troops  shomd  reembark,*^  This 
answer  was  conveyed  by  Zamacona,  who  accompanied 
the  allied  envoys  on  their  journey  back. 

Meantime  the  reactionary  leaders  were  tendering 
their  acceptance  of  and  services  to  the  intervention. 
About  this  time  Almonte,  Padre  Miranda,  and  Haro 
y  Tamariz  landed  in  Vera  Cruz,  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  French  commissioners.  Miramon  came 
on  the  27th  of  January  upon  the  British  steamer 
Avoriy  and  was  arrested  by  the  British  authorities  on 
one  of  their  frigates.^  A  little  later  he  was  ordered 
away,  and  returned  to  Habana. 

Zamacona  was  cordially  received  by  the  allied  pleni- 
potentiaries; but  the  latter  refused  to  accede  to  Do- 
blado's  request,  and  on  the  2d  of  February  sigoified  to 
him  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  providing  a 
healthy  locality  for  their  troops,*^  and  their  intention 
of  marching,  about  the  middle  of  February,  toward 
Jalapa  and  Orizaba,  where  they  hoped  to  meet  with 
a  cordial  reception.  After  some  further  correspond- 
ence, it  was  agreed  that  Doblado  should  meet  I^rim 
on  the  18th,  which  was  done,  and  a  convention  was 

"  It  was  a  Batiafiaction,  he  said,  that  the  three  great  powers  were  not 
banded  to  render  fmitleas  in  a  single  day  a  friendly  people's  heroio  efforts  of 
three  years.  His  government  trusted  that  the  plenipotentiaries  would  re- 
torn  home  carrying  with  them  the  evidence  of  Mexico's  pacification  through 
liberty  and  progress.  As  to  the  claims,  all  just  ones  would  be  recogniz<^. 
He  would  not  insult  the  allies  by  supposing  that  they  had  other  views  than 
those  set  forth  in  their  note.  The  object  of  asking  them  to  re^mbark  and 
send  away  their  armies  was  to  give  legal  validity  to  the  arrangements  that 
might  be  consummated  at  Oriza&,  Arrangoiz,  AUj,,  iiL  2d-4;  Nioz,  Exp4d, 
du  Mex.,  76-7. 

^'When  in  Europe  Miramon  visited  Spain,  and  it  was  supposed  placed 
himself  in  accord  with  that  government.  U.  8,  Exec,  Doc,,  1861-2.  His 
coming  with  a  passport  nnder  an  assumed  name  had  been  announced.  The 
British  officials  then  ^ave  notice  that  they  would  have  him  arrested,  on  land- 
ing, for  his  participation  in  the  robbery  of  the  British  legation.  The  French 
representatives  objected.  Prim  exerted  himself  to  avert  a  rupture  between 
the  English  and  French.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Miramon's  arrest  should 
be  before  his  landing.  NioXt  Erpid,  du  Mex,,  75;  La  Vozde  M^j.^  Sept.  0, 
1862.  Arran^iz  claims  that  the  English  feared  Miramon's  prestige  would 
upset  Juarez  in  a  few  days.  M^j.,  iii.  25-6.  Prim  wrote  his  government  how 
much  trouble  the  incident  caused,  and  of  his  action  to  preserve  harmony. 

■*The  Spaniards,  out  of  6,000  men,  had  now  only  4,000  in  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  French  bad  400  or  500  sick.  L'arjnral  au  mimstre  det  affairu 
Urangirea  (15  Fimriar),  in  Niox,  Exp6d.  da  Mex,,  86. 
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signed  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month;  at  the  towti 
of  La  Soledady  as  a  preliminary  of  the  negotiations 
about  to  be  entered  into.  Under  its  third  article  the 
allied  forces  were  to  occupy  C6rdoba,  Orizaba^  Tehua- 
can,  and  adjacent  country,  with  the  express  condition, 
stipulated  in  the  fourth,  that  in  the  event  of  a  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiations  the  allied  troops  were  to  re- 
treat forthwith  to  the  lines  in  front  of  the  Mexican 
defences  toward  Vera  Cruz,  designating  that  of  Paso 
Ancho  on  the  C5rdoba  road,  and  Paso  de  Ovejas  on 
the  Jalapa  route.  Article  sixth  prescribed  that  on  the 
allied  troops  beginning  their  march  pursuant  to  article 
third,  the  Mexican  flag  was  to  be  hoisted  over  Vera 
Cruz  and  San  Juan  de  Uliia.  That  convention  was 
ratified  by  Prim's  British  and  French  colleagues  on 
the  same  day,  and  by  Juarez  on  the  23d.'" 

Doblado's  diplomacy  on  that  occasion  has  been 
justly  considered  a  masterpiece.  Under  the  prelimi- 
nary convention  Juarez  was  fully  recognized,  together 
with  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  her  ability  to  manage  her  own  internal  afiairs; 
the  London  treaty  was  to  some  extent  nullified,  at 
least  in  spirit.  The  French,  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  schemes,  had  to  ignore  every  principle  of  honor 
and  decency,  failing  to  comply  with  the  stipulation 
that  bound  them,  should  the  negotiations  be  inter- 
rupted, to  recross  the  river  Chiquihuite.  Saligny 
accused  the  Mexicans  of  repeated  violations  of  the 
convention,  but  he  was  not  overscrupulous  when  need- 
ing a  pretext  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  crafty 
master.     Jurien  was  simply  his  satellite. 

The  Spanish  troops  occupied  C6rdoba  and  Orizaba, 
the  French  Tehuacan,  and  the  English  remained  in 
Vera  Cruz,  where  the  American  frigate  Potomac  sa- 
luted the  Mexican  flag  on  its  being  hoisted.  Doblado 
obtained  other  advantages,  but  it  was  soon  noticed 

^M4x,,  Derecho  Intern.,  let  pt,  099-705;  Baz,  Vtda  de  Juarex,  227-8; 
Hidalgo,  ApunUs,  108-10;  Niox,  Exp6d.  du  Mex.,  85;  Ihthlan  and  Laumo, 
Leg.  Alex.,  ix.  386-8;  Buenrostro,  Hist,  Prim,  y  Seg,  Cong,,  nos  7^9,  143; 
Chynoweth's  Fall  of  Max,,  34  5. 
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that  more  Spanish  and  French  troops  came.  On  the 
20th  Prim  wrote  his  government  that  the  reactionary 
party  wsa  almost  annihilated,  so  much  so  that  during 
the  two  months  the  allied  forces  had  been  in  the 
country  no  sign  of  such  a  party  had  been  visible. 
Marquez,  with  a  few  hundred  men,  it  was  true,  re- 
fused recognition  of  Juarez'  government;  but  his  at- 
titude was  not  that  of  an  assailant,  but  rather  that  of 
an  outlaw  hiding  in  the  woods,  who  would  soon  have 
to  submit.  He  added  that  the  hopes  entertained  by 
the  French  commissioners  of  a  facility  to  erect  a 
monarchy  were  fast  disappearing  from  their  minds. 
The  monarchial  element,  he  said,  was  insignificant, 
and  lacked  the  energy  and  decision  which  occasionally 
gives  the  victory  to  minorities.**  Early  in  March 
General  Corate  de  Lorencez  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Prim  then  wrote  his  government  that  Lorencez'  arri- 
val, and  the  expected  coming  of  more  French  troops, 
had  caused  great  alarm  to  the  Mexican  cabinet  and 
the  whole  liberal  party — an  alarm  which  was  aug- 
mented by  the  unreserved  assertions  in  the  French 
journals  that  the  imperial  troops  had  the  mission  of 
establishing  a  throne  in  Mexico,  and  of  placing  upon 
it  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg.  He  feared  such  a  project 
might  bring  on  differences,  not  only  between  Mexico 
and  France,  but  also  between  France  and  her  allies. 
The  coming  of  Almonte  and  his  reactionary  compan- 
ions, and  their  intention  of  occupying  quarters  in 
the  French  camp  to  prosecute  their  intrigues  under 
French  protection,  had  prompted  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities to  apprise  the  plenipotentiaries  of  their  deter- 
mination to  cause  the  capture  and  punishment  of  the 
nation's  proscribed  enemies  entering  it  with  evil  in- 
tent. He  feared  that  this  might  provoke  a  rupture 
of  existing  relations." 

*>The  monarchiBts  decUied  Prim  to  be  in  error  m  to  the  reactioDar^ 
etiength,  aa  well  ae  to  the  number  of  their  partiaaaa.  Atrwngoa^  Mij,,  iii. 

'^Doblado'a  note  of  Apr.  3d  demanded  that  Almonte  and  the  othera 
ahoold  be  aent  away  from  the  conntry.    The  Spaniah  and  British  were  in 
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On  the  9th  of  April  the  allied  commissioners  had  a 
stormy  conference  at  Orizaba,  the  French,  or  rather 
Saligny,  clearly  indicating  a  high-handed  course,  ig- 
noring the  London  convention  of  October  31,  18GI, 
as  well  as  that  of  La  Soledad  of  February  19,  1862.®* 
On  the  same  day  Minister  Doblado  was  notified  that 
in  consequence  of  differences  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  October  Slst,  the  Spanish  and 
British  representatives  had  resolved  to  reembark  their 
forces;  after  which  the  French  army  would  concentrate 
at  Paso  Ancho,  probably  by  April  20th,  and  forthwith 
undertake  operations.  Doblado,  in  his  reply  of  April 
11th,  found  unjustifiable  the  course  of  the  French, 
and  energetically  expressed  the  determination  of  Mex- 
ico to  defend  herself  to  the  last  extremity,  repelling 
force  with  force,  and  freely  spilling  her  blood  tor  the 
two  great  blessings  achieved  during  the  century, 
independence  and  reform.  Commending  the  action 
of  the  Spanish  and  English  representatives,  he  sig- 
nified the  readiness  of  his  government  to  conclude 
treaties  with  them  for  the  settlement  of  all  pending 
questions."  General  Prim  would  not  tarry  in  Mexico 
long  enough  to  conclude  a  treaty;  but  one  was  en- 
tered into  by  Doblado  with  Wyke  and  Dunlop,  and 
ratified  by  Juarez,  intended  to  settle  the  disputes  with 
England,  but  it  was  more  oppressive  than  the  one 

made  by  Zamacona  which  the  congress  rejected.** 

» 

favor  of  acceding.  The  French  thought  otherwise,  answering  that  Almonte 
was  engaged  by  thb*  emperor  on  a  mission  of  peace.  Za$nacoi»t  Hist.  Mij., 
xvi.  110-12. 

"  A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  conference  may  be  seen  in  ArrangciZt 
M4j.,  iii.  40-58;  Hidalgo,  Apunles,  125-34.  Niox,  Ezp^.  du  Afex.,  122-6, 
135-6,  has  a  synopsis.  See  also  L^ivre,  Mex,  et  L^Jnterv,,  424;  /c/..  Doc, 
MaximilianOy  i.  109-207. 

*'  The  above  proposal  was  made  known  to  the  French,  who  declined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  privilege.  Doblado,  in  a  private  letter  to  Prim, 
urged  him  to  accept  hia  official  offer,  in  which  case  he  would  visit  Orizaba  and 
meet  him  and  his  English  colleagues.  ArrangoiZt  M^J.,  iii.  61-5;  Lefivrt^ 
Doc.  MaximilianOy  i.  220-7;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  ix.  429-30; 
Niox,  Exp4d.  du  Mex,,  146-52;  Manero,  RcL,  MS.,  1. 

'^  To  obtain  the  money  for  immediate  payments,  Mexico  made  a  treaty 
with  the  U.  S.,  which  was  to  lend  eleven  million  dollars;  a  treaty  that  satis- 
fied the  British  plenipotentiaries,  but  which  their  government  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  refusing  to  ratify  their  action.  Romero,  Hist.  Intrig.  Europ.,.242, 
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Doblado  had  expected  no  such  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties. His  plan  had  been  to  dally  with  the  plen  ipoten- 
tiaries  till  the  season  of  heat  came  with  its  heavy  rains 
and  yellow  fever  to  play  havoc  with  the  allied  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  his  government  might  make  prep- 
aration; it  might  secure  the  intervention,  or  at  least 
the  mediation,  of  the  United  States,  which  the  allies 
would  deem  it  the  part  of  prudence  to  heed ;  as,  ac- 
cording to  news  from  Washington,  the  government 
was  on  the  point  of  triumphing  over  the  southern 
states  in  rebellion. 

The  French  plenipotentiaries  tendered  their  ships 
to  convey  the  Spanish  troops  to  Cuba,  which  Prim 
courteously  declined;  and  on  the  22d  of  April  re- 
embarked  them  on  British  ships  for  Habana,  to 
which  port  he  proceeded  on  the  Spanish  war  steamer 
Ulloa.  He  remained  there  a  few  days,  and  returned 
to  Spain  by  way  of  the  United  States.     The  Spanish 

?>vernment,  which  had  disapproved  in  detail  what 
rim  had  done,  was  pleased  with  his  conduct  in  retir- 
ing from  Mexico,  and  so  declared  in  the  senate  and 
congress  of  deputies,  recognizing  that  he  had  faith- 
fully construed  the  policy  and  instructions  of  his  gov- 
ernment.* The  British  government  also  approved 
the  rupture.  The  last  instructions  of  the  French 
cabinet  brought  out  by  the  comte  de  Lorencez  and 
the  increase  of  imperial  forces  in  Mexico,  together 
with  the  open  encouragement  given  to  the  conserva- 
tive and  monarchial  element,  clearly  showed  its  deter- 
mination to  demand  serious  and  lasting  guarantees 
from  Mexico,  and  to  root  out  from  her  soil  republi- 

**The  subject  was  warmlv  debated  in  both  booses  of  tbe  Spanish  c6rtes, 
with  the  result  above  stated,  and  with  iMm*s  government  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  course.  Cdries^  Diar'io  Congrtao^  ii.,  no.  32*  475-6;  iv.,  no. 
94,  1865;  no.  05,  1883;  no.  98,  1042-66;  no.  104,  2066-7;  v.,  no.  120,  23S0; 
no.  121,  2402;  vi.,  no.  138,  101-5;  no.  140,  2801;  no.  141,  2805-7;  no.  142, 
2827-35;  no.  143,  2855-7;  Id.,  Diario  Benado,  ii.,  no.  70,  878;  no.  81,  936; 
BO.  85,  901-2;  ap.,  no.  85,  101-5;  no.  95,  1 123.  The  queen  also  manifested 
her  pleasure.  ArrangoiZy  M€j.,  iii.  84-6;  Doc,  Diphm.  Oob.  Eep.  Sen.,  1-202; 
Prinij  Di9cwrao  Sen,  £sp.,  1-26.  The  Mexican  nation,  through  its  congress, 
thanked  the  Spanish  and  British  commissioners  for  their  friendly  course. 
Buenro8tro,  HiiA.  Leg.  Cong.  C<nutUuc.,  ii  102. 
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canism,  which  Napoleon  and  his  sycophants  called 
anarchy.  The  French  plenipotentiaries  so  understood 
it,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  predetermined 
measure.  On  the  16th  of  April  they  issued  a  procla- 
mation at  C6rdoba,  calling  on  all  Mexicans  friendly 
to  the  intervention  to  join  their  standard,  disclaiming 
any  intent  to  wage  war  on  the  Mexicans  as  a  nation, 
and  declaring  it  a  piece  of  absurdity  to  believe  that 
the  government,  born  of  popular  su£&age,  of  one  of 
the  most  liberal  nations  in  Europe,  could  ever  pretend 
to  establish  among  a  foreign  people  old  abuses  and 
institutions  incompatible  with  the  present  age.  They 
appealed  to  Mexicans  to  be  the  instruments  of  their 
own  salvation;  they  wanted  justice  for  all,  and  that 
without  the  necessity  of  imposing  it  by  arms.  And 
yet,  while  trying  to  make  the  Mexicans  believe  they 
had  their  future  destiny  in  their  own  hands,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries reminded  them  of  the  presence  of  the 
French  flag  firmly  planted  in  Mexico,  never  to  recede, 
and  woe  betide  those  who  might  attempt  to  assail  it.^^ 
The  next  day  appeared  Almonte's  manifesto  calling 
on  his  countrymen  to  have  faith  in  French  assur- 
ances, and  to  unite  their  efforts  with  his  to  secure 
what  he  deemed  a  proper  government.'^ 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  reactionary  leader  An- 
tonio Taboada  came  to  the  French  camp  at  Tehua- 
can,  reporting  his  escape  from  a  republican  cavalry 
force,  and  that  General  Manuel  Hobles  Pezuela,  who 
had  left  the  capital  with  him,  was  a  prisoner,  and 

"^ '  Tienen  en  mm  manos  la  Buerte  de  M^jico;  el  pabellon  franote  se  ha 

Slantado  en  el  suelo  Qiejicano;  este  pabellon  no  retrocederd.  Que  loe  hombres 
e  juicio  lo  acojan  oomo  un  pabellon  amigo;  que  1o6  inaenaatos  ae  atrevan  4 
atacarlo.'  Le  Traii  d'UnUm,  ap.  21-24,  1862;  Arrannoiz,  M4j,,  iiL  64-6; 
A'too;,  E3cp€d,  du  Mex.^  101-^2;  Bamero,  Hist,  Intrig.  Europ,,  15(MS,  16(M; 
Chynotoeth^s  Fall  of  Max.,  37-^.  Arrangoiz  quietly  remarka  on  the  particu- 
lar harmony  exiating  between  the  laat  phraaea,  and  the  aubaequent  departure 
of  the  French  troopa  from  Mexican  aoil,  *  de  doude  no  habia  de  retrooeder 
el  pabelloi^  franc6a. 

**  *  Un  gobiemo  tal  oomo  conviene  d  nueatra  indole,  neoeaidadea  y  creenciaa 
religioaaa/  BuenrottrOt  Hist,  Prim,  y  Seg.  Cong.,  331-2;  Anwugoiz^  Mij,,  iii. 
68. 
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would  be  shot.  The  fact  was,  that  Robles  had  vio- 
lated his  pledged  word  to  the  government,  and  ac- 
companied Taboada  on  his  journey  to  the  allied 
quarters.  He  was  tried,  convicted  of  treason,  and 
shot  on  the  23d  of  March,  at  San  Andres  Chalchi- 
comula,* 

There  is  a  place  known  as  Escamela,  close  to  a 
ravine,  the  edge  of  which  is  called  El  Fortin.  The 
French  rear  arrived  at  this  latter  place,  which  was 
covered  by  two  small  squadrons  of  horse,  belonging 
to  Por6rio  Diaz'  brigade  stationed  at  Escamela.  In 
this  position  200  French  cavalnr  and  as  many  zouaves 
charged  upon  an  advanced  Mexican  force,**  which 
gallantly  bore  the  brunt,  three  fourths  of  their  num- 
ber bein^  killed  or  wounded.  This  was  the  first 
French  victory  of  the  war,  and  occurred  before  Prim's 
departure.  On  Diaz  apprising  Zaragoza  at  Orizaba 
of  the  occurrence,  neither  he  nor  Prim  felt  disposed 
to  give  it  credence.  However,  Zaragoza  repaired  to 
Escamela,  and  soon  convinced  himself.  A  squadron 
of  Oajaca  lancers  kept  hindering  the  enemy's  march, 
and  a  heavy  guard  covered  the  road  leading  to  the 
Escamela  plain.  Diaz  took  personal  command  of 
this  guard  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  plain,  while 
Zaragoza  with  the  brigade  and  train  countermarched 
to  Orizaba,  where  Diaz  soon  rejoined  him.  Together 
they  continued  the  march  to  El  Ingenio,  where  they 
passed  the  night.  Meanwhile  the  French  repossessed 
themselves  of  Orizaba,  which  they  had  evacuated 
some  days  before,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
Soledad  convention.*^    The  reason  alleged  for  this 

''Robles  had  accepted  Juarez'  amnesty,  and  was  Urlng  nndisturbed  at 
Ofumajnato,  under  Governor  Doblado's  protection.  Upon  Doblado  being  ap- 
iwmted  chief  of  the  cabinet,  Robles  was  allowed  to  go  to  Mexico  on  condi- 
tion of  keeping  quiet.  But  he  opened  correspondence  with  Almonte  and 
Mimnda,  and  Ming  detected,  was  ordered  to  go  on  his  parole  to  live  in  Som- 
breretCy  Zacatecaa.  Instead  of  ioumeying  to  the  north,  he  attempted  to  join 
the  foreign  invaders.  L^ure^  Doe.  MaxtmUiano^  i.  208.  He  left  a  recom- 
inendation  to  his  coimtrymen  to  accept  the  foreign  aid  to  establish  a  good, 
orderW  goyemment. 

''Said  to  be  only  of  40  men.  Diaz,  Biog.,  29. 

''They  were  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  till  they  had  passed  'las  cum- 
bns  de  Atoyac  y  Chiqaihuite.'  Diaz,  DaU>$  Biog.^  MS.,  155. 
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violation  of  the  treaty  was,  that  a  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Zaragoza  indicating  that  the  safety  of 
some  400  sick  French  8oldier.:i  in  that  town  was  en- 
dangered, which  was  purely  subterfuge.** 

Almonte  sent  emissaries  into  the  interior  to  under- 
mine the  loyalty  of  the  troops  and  circulate  revolu- 
tionarv  plans,  and  had  himself  proclaimed  president 
by  Taboada  and  others  at  a  pronunciamiento  in  C6r- 
doba.*'  Orizaba*  seconded  the  movement  the  next 
day;  and  then  Almonte,  who  had  accepted  the  role 
assigned  him,  his  ministers  Colonel  Gonzalez,  Manuel 
Castellanos,and  Desiderio  Samaniego,  Padre  Miranda, 
and  Haro  y  Tamariz,  repaired  to  that  city.  The  plan 
was  also  adopted  by  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  by 
Alvarado,  Isla  del  Cdrmen,  and  other  places.**  On 
the  27th,  by  order  of  Almonte  and  Lorencez,  Taboada 
left  C6rdoba  for  Orizaba  with  300  Mexican  cavalry, 
and  the  next  day  the  French  division,  6,000  strong, 
started  on  its  march  to  Puebla.  On  the  summit  of 
Acultzingo  was  posted  a  republican  force  of  2,000 
men,  according  to  a  liberal  authority,  or  of  4,000,  as 

"  Zaragoza  wrote  Lorencez  that  the  French  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  Ori- 
zaba were  under  Mexican  protection,  and  therefore  needed  no  French  gnard. 
He  discovered  afterward  that  he  had  eiToneously  taken  for  a  guard  a  number 
of  convalescents,  who  were  going  with  their  arms  from  one  hospital  to 
another,  and  wrote  again  to  correct  bis  error,  assuring  Lorencez  that  the  best 
care  \vould  be  bestowed  on  his  men.  Diario  Debates  3  Cong.,  ii.  37;  Diaz, 
Porfirio,  Biog.,  29;  Buenroitro,  Hist,  Prim,  y  Seg.  Cong.,  329-31.  The 
French  general  answered  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  idl  the  while  resolved  to 
reoccupy  Orizaba,  on  the  plea,  as  he  wrote  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  three 
of  his  soldiers  had  been  killed  in  the  environs  of  the  French  camp.  Nhx, 
Expid.  du  Mex.,  137-40;  Arrangoiz,  M4j.,  iii.  09. 

^  The  acta,  dated  April  19th,  contained  four  articles.  The  first  denied 
the  authority  of  Juarez;  the  second  recognized  Almonte  as  supreme  chief 
of  the  republic  and  of  the  forces  supporting  it;  the  third  authorized  him  to 
arrange  with  the  French  officials  for  convoking  an  assembly  to  establish  a 
government;  the  fourth  expressed  full  trust  in  Almonte,  whose  services  they  de- 
clared most  urgent.  Id.,  iiL  09-70;  Le  Trait  di" Union,  Apr.  30,  1862;  M^., 
Mem.  Hacienda,  1870,  643;  La  Voz  de  M4j.,  June  10, 1862;  Niox,  Expid.  du 
Mex. ,  1 32-5 ;  L^ivrty  Mex.  et  VInierv. ,  449.  That  acta  showed  the  signatu res 
of  the  prominent  residents,  among  them  those  of  a  number  of  Spaniards  and 
others,  who  afterward  publicly  made  known  that  their  signatures  had  been 
appended  thereto  without  their  knowledge.  Their  letters  were  given  to  the 
public  in  El  Siglo  XIX.,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  Ltfivre,  Doe.  MaximUianOt 
I.  233-5,  and  Le/Svre,  Mex.  et  VInierv.,  452. 

^  Manuel  M.  Serrano  was  made  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Woll  ooman* 
dante  general.    Marin  became  comandante  general  of  Isla  del  Cdrmen. 
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asserted  by  an  interventioDist,  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  French,  who  defeated  that  purpose,  the  Mexi- 
cans retreating  to  Ixtapa.  On  the  2d  of  May  the 
French  army  and  the  troops  under  Taboada  reached 
Amozoc,  and  on  the  4th  pitched  their  camp  in  sight 
of  Puebla,  Liorencez  resolving  to  assail  the  city  on 
the  next  day.*^ 

The  Mexican  army  had  continued  its  retreat  by 
way  of  Palmar,  Acatzingo,  and  Tepeaca  to  Puebla, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  3d  of  May.*'  On  the  4th 
Arteaga's  division,  now  under  command  of  General 
Negrete — its  own  commander  being  incapacitated  for 
active  service  by  a  wound— occupied  the  Guadalupe 
and  Loreto  forts.  The  other  forces  took  up  quarters 
in  the  city,  while  the  French  passed  the  night  in 
Amozoc. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ever-memorable 
5th  of  May,  the  Oajaca  division,  temporarily  com- 
manded by  Porfirio  Diaz,  was  stationed  at  the  end  of 
the  street  leading  to  Azcdrate's  brick-kiln,  on  the 
Amozoc  road.  The  San  Luis  brigade  was  placed  on 
the  left  of  that  division,  excepting  its  corps  of  mounted 
carbineers,  which  was  on  the  right  in  the  rear  of  the 
brick-kiln.  On  the  left  of  the  Remedies  chapel,  and 
between  it  and  the  Guadalupe  fort,  the  Toluca  bri- 
gade under  Berriozdbal  took  its  position.  The  squadron 
of  lancers  of  this  brigade  joined  the  cavalry  at  the 
brick-kiln,  under  Colonel  Alvarez.  General  Escobedo 
remained  within  the  city  in  command  of  Tapia's  brig- 
ade, whose  commander  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  the  state.  In  front  of  the  line  formed  by  the 
Oajaca  division  and  the  Toluca  and  San  Luis  brigades 

^  We  are  told  that  Almonte  and  Haro  ad  U  d  the  French  genend  to  at- 
tack an  orchard  of  the  convento  del  Carmen,  opposite  the  fortified  heights  of 
Gnadalnpe  and  Loreto,  which  was  not  done.  Tney  had  previously  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Lorencez  should  let  Pnebla  alone  and  march  on  Mexico, 
vhich  he  woald  find  defenceless.  They  thought  that  much  bloodshed  and 
loss  of  time  would  thereby  be  saved.  Arrangimy  M4j,,  iii.  71;  Hidalgo^ 
AjnmL,  147. 

^  While  tho«e  movements  were  going  on,  the  reactionists,  under  Marquez, 
Benavides,  Coboa,  and  others,  were  marauding  in  the  district  of  Atlixco. 
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was  placed  a  field-battery;  and  400  steps  in  the  van 
was  stationed  the  San  Luis  battalion  of  riflemen. 
The  rest  of  the  artillery  was  in  the  Guadalupe  and 
Loreto  forts,  and  in  the  city.  This  arm  was  in  charge 
of  Rodriguez. 

Soon  after  the  Mexican  forces  had  taken  up  their 
positions  the  enemy's  division  advanced,  and  when 


CiNOO  DB  Mayo  Battlb-oboctnd. 

Explanation:  heavy  lines  represent  Mexican  forces;  light  lines,  French; 
A,  Ist  position  of  both  armies;  B,  2d  position;  C,  3d  position;  D,  final  posi- 
tion of  French. 

opposite  the  Guadalupe  fort  halted  and  planted  its 
batteries  to  play  upon  it  and  the  Loreto.  After  a 
brisk  cannonade  of  two  hours,  a  strong  column,  pre- 
ceded by  sharpshooters,  advanced  upon  Guadalupe  by 
the  northern  side.  Berriozd;bal  was  then  ordered  to 
reenforce  the  two  hills.*^     A  portion  of  the  cavalry 

''With  the  infantry  of  his  brigade  and  the  Reforma  battalion.  Dim^ 
Biog,,92. 
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was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  whi'^h  was  placed 
under  CJolonel  Alvarez,  and  the  other  under  Colonel 
Trujano;  the  rest  of  that  arm  Colonel  F6l\x  Diaz 
commanded. 

The  French  in  their  ascent  ex|>erienced  little  oppo- 
sition and  but  few  casualties  from  the  fort's  guns, 
owing  to  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  They  had 
accomplished  more  than  one  half  the  ascent,  when 
they  were  met  by  two  battalions  of  Mexican  infantry, 
which,  after  an  exchange  of  shots  with  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters,  returned  to  their  position.  The  assail- 
ants continued  the  ascent,  while  the  Mexican  cavalry, 
under  cover  of  a  maguey-field,  remained  still;  the 
infantry,  equally  protected,  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire. 
The  ascending  column  had  by  this  time  turned  diag- 
onally toward  the  right,  as  if  to  go  up  between  the 
Guadalupe  and  Loreto.  The  two  forts  then  opened 
fire  to  some  advantage.  The  French  now  found  them- 
selves assailed  from  all  quarters  by  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  compelled  to  retreat  hurriedly  and  in 
disorder,*®  pursued  some  distance  by  the  cavalry  and 
infantry.  But  the  pursuit  was  dilscontinued  on  the 
approach  of  another  French  column  to  the  support  of 
the  defeated. 

The  two  columns  now  pushed  on  together  toward 
the  Guadalupe  and  Resurreccion  chapel,  to  protect 
which  positions  they  were  duly  reenforced.  The  sec- 
ond attack  on  the  east  and  north  sides  was  made  in 
three  bodies,  and  it  was  much  more  vigorous  than 
the  first.  The  two  which  attempted  an  assault  on 
the  north  side  were  completely  routed,  and  the  third 
reached  the  east  side  just  as  the  others  were  repulsed, 
and  fared  alike.**  The  cavalry  then  charged  upon 
che  discomfited  assailants,  and  prevented  their  reor- 
ganizing for  further  attempt. 

^The  bfttteUoiu  ad  of  Tolnoa,  Fijo  de  Ven  Cniz,  ZMapoMctkg  md  Te- 
lek,  and  Alvarez'  cavalry,  took  part  in  the  action. 

**  Zaragoea,  in  his  official  despatch  to  the  war  department,  says,  <  Tres  car- 
^  bmacas  ejecutaron  loa  franoeses,  y  en  las  tree  f ueron  rechazados  con  valor 
ydignidad.'  JJiaz,  Por/.,  Biog.,  37-9;  Zaraifom,  D^enaa  de  Pttebla,  1-16; 
Hitz.  Max.,  VoIm  YI.   4 
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During  the  heat  of  the  fight  on  the  hill,  a  no  less 
severe  struggle  took  place  upon  the  plain  on  the 
right  forming  Zaragoza's  front.  General  Diaz,  with 
portions  of  his  brigade  and  other  troops,  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  checked  and  drove  away  the  French 
column  which  was  marching  against  the  Mexican 
positions.  This  column,  like  those  repulsed  from  the 
Guadalupe,  retreated  to  the  hacienda  San  Jos6  Rea- 
teria,  where  preparations  were    made    for  defence.*" 

The  two  armies  faceJ  each  other  till  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  French  returned  to  their  camp 
at  Los  Alamos,  and  thence  back  to  Orizaba  on  the 
8th,"  there  to  await  reenforcements  which  were  on 
the  way  from  France. 

This  success  filled  the  government  and  its  supporters 
with  high  hopes.  Zaragoza  received  the  thanks  of 
congress,  and  afterward  his  delighted  countrymen  pre- 
sented him  a  sword.  Honors  and  rewards  were  de- 
creed to  the  oflScers  and  men  who  took  part  in  the 
action.  Berriozdbal,  Negrete,  Diaz,  and  the  rest,  for 
their  gallant  conduct,  received  their  meed  of  praise.*^ 

Zaragoza  sent  the  government  the  medals  and  deco- 
rations found  on  the  battle-field,  as  well  as  those  taken 
from  the  prisoners;  but  Juarez  returned  them  and 
liberated  the  prisoners,  sending  to  the  French  lines 
the  well  ones  first,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  after 

Perez,  Dice,  Oeog,,  ii.  536-43;  Manero,  Bel,  MS.,  1;  Diaz,  DcUob  Biog.,  MS., 
165-78;  Buenrostro,  Hist,  Prim,  y  Seg,  Cong,,  338-46,  364. 

'^Zaragoza  added  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  O'Horan's  andCarbajars 
brigades  sent  against  the  reactionists  at  Atlixco  and  Matamoros,  his  force 
was  smaller  than  the  enemy's,  for  which  reason  he  had  not  attempted  to  at- 
tack.    Gen.  Diaz  followed  the  retreating  enemy  until  recalled. 

**Niox,  Exp&i,  du  M4z.,  153-67,  gives  the  French  account  of  the  mili- 
tary operations,  setting  the  French  loss  at  476  men,  of  whom  345  were  sick 
and  wounded;  and  that  only  two  sound  men  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Zaragoza  in  his  report  of  the  0th  says  that  thoueh  he  could  not  give  the  exact 
number  of  the  French  casualties,  they  exceeded  1,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  8  or  10  prisoners.  Niox  states  the  Mexican  loss  to  have  been  83  killed, 
132  wounded,  and  12  missing.  The  Mexican  report  gives  87  killed,  152 
wounded,  and  12  missing. 

"The  particulars  may  be  found  in  Diaz,  MS.;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg, 
Mex.j  ix.  443,  458-9,  661-2;  Buenrontro,  Hist,  Prim,  y  Seg,  Cong,,  366; 
Idem,,  Hist,  Seg,  Cong,  ConstUw.,  ii.  112,  127-9,  135-6,  306;  La  VozdeM^J., 
June  21  to  Sept  6,  1862,  passim;  Baz,  Vida  de  Juarez,  238-40;  Rivera,  Oob. 
d€M4x„  ii.  630-1;  Mix,,  Diario  Qfic,  May  5,  187a 
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their  recovery,  all  provided  with  money  for  the  jour- 
ney. The  wounded  were  kindly  caxed  for,  as  they 
themselves  acknowledged." 

Almonte  and  Saligny  were  not  wholly  free  from 
disagreements,  and  Lorencez  endeavored  to  reconcile 
them — a  difficult  matter,  especially  as  Saligny  and 
Lorencez  were  not  the  best  of  friends.  The  French 
attributed  their  defeat  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  prom- 
ises on  the  part  of  the  reactionists,  numbers  of  whom 
had  remained  neutral  or  undecided,  while  others  had 
rallied  round  Juarez.  In  Guadalajara,  the  third  city 
of  the  republic,  the  clergy  had  come  out  against 
Almonte's  plan.  The  intervention  could  rely  only  on 
scattered  bands,  like  those  of  Mejia  and  Lozada,  and 
on  the  cooperation  of  Marquez,  a  man  of  some  mili- 
tary ability,  but  belonging  to  the  extreme  reaction- 
aiy  wing,  and  justly  accused  of  sanguinary  instincts. •* 

Most  of  the  conservative  leaders  had  indeed  kept 
themselves  in  the  background  on  seeing  the  course  of 
the  Spanish  and  French  diplomatic  agents,  and  the 
treatment  Miramon  had  received.  However,  the 
manifestoes  of  the  French  authorities,  and  of  Almonte, 
reassured  the  wavering  chiefs,  and  they  soon  began  to 
join  the  latter  with  their  forces,  not  giving  any  im- 
portance to  the  mishap  the  French  experienced  on 
on  the  5th  of  May."  The  guardian  of  the  diocese  of 
Puebla  declared  that  as  the  French  were  the  allies  of 
the  clergy,  all  who  opposed  them  were  ipso  facto  ex- 
communicated, and  their  confessions  would  not  avail 
them.  He  accordingly  prohibited  spiritual  ministra- 
tions to  the  wounded  liberal  soldiers.^ 

^L^fihnt,  Doc  MaximUiano,  i.  243-S,  268-72;  Pacheco,  Carta$  (to 
Drooyn  de  Lhays),  in  LaEHreUa  de  Occid,,  May  8, 1863;  Orteffo^  Parte  Oen,, 

^The  abore  hdM  are  corroborated  by  Arrangoiz,  MH.^  iU.  78;  NioXt 
Brp4d.  du  Mex.,  181,  190-1. 

*^  This  appears  in  the  corrwpondenoe  of  Marqnez  and  Mejfa  with  Almonte. 
Arrangoiz,  Mi),,  iii.  72-8. 

**8o  it  was  said  to  the  father-almoner  of  the  liberal  foroes.  The  oorre- 
•poodenoe  appears  in  L^ivrt^  Doc.  McueifmUano,  L  24&-6. 
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The  conservative  general  Lopez  on  the  8th  of  May 
visited  Almonte  to  tell  him  that  Zuloaga,  finding  his 
presidential  claims  ignored,  was  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent his,  Almonte's,  recognition  by  the  reactionary 
forces.  The  latter  recognized  Almonte,  however,  and 
under  Marquez  and  Vicario,  started  to  join  him  at 
Orizaba.  Marquez  on  the  18th  reported  his  force  at 
Barranca  Seca  kept  in  chedc  by  the  republicans. 
The  latter  under  Tapia  were  signally  defeated  by 
the  reactionists,  aided  by  a  battalion  of  the  French 
99th  under  Major  LefSvre,  after  which  the  victors 
entered  Orizaba.  This  defeat  was  soon  followed  by 
another  of  one  of  the  brigades  under  Gonzalez  Ortega, 
surprised  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June  on  the 
Cerro  del  Borrego  by  the  French.*^  After  which 
Gonzalez  Ortega  retreated  to  Santa  Maria,  Zaragoza 
having  failed  in  an  attack  on  Orizaba,  made  in  igno- 
rance of  the  affair  on  the  Borrego,  abandoned  the 
heights  of  Acultzingo,  and  went  off  to  El  Ingenio. 
The  Mexican  army  still  had  12,000  men. 

The  government  continued  its  efforts  as  best  it 
could  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war.  Among 
its  measures  was  the  appointment  of  Ex-president 
Comonfort,  who  had  been  in  the  country  by  permis- 
sion several  months,  comandante  general  of  Tamauli- 
pas.  Vidaurri  s  attitude,  being  suspicious,  required 
close  watching.  The  president  demanded  the  con- 
tingent of  troops  and  a  personal  tax  from  the  states. 
He  went  to  reside  at  Tacubaya,  and  accepted,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  the  resignation  of  Doblado,  which 
caused  general  surprise,  for  Doblado  was  regarded  as 
having  defeated  the  European  intrigue.  He  had  con- 
trolled public  affairs  during  eight  months  with  un- 
limited powers,  as  Juarez'  minister-general,  though 
some  of  his  acts  had  met  with  public  disapproval.^ 
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*^  CApt.  Detrie  did  it  with  his  company  of  the  99th.  The  Mezicaos  had 
2S0  killed  and  wounded,  and  lost  200  prisonerB  and  three  howitsera.  Detrie 
was  promoted.  Arrangoiz^  M^^.y  iii.  80. 

^He  had  opened  relations  in  April  and  May,  tint  with  Marquez  and  next 
with  JoB^  M.  Cobos — ^the  'latter  had  saperaeded  Marquez  aa  ohief  oommander 
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Juan  Antonio  de  la  Fuente,  an  enlightened,  true- 
hearted  patriot,  and  the  author  of  the  law  on  religious 
toleration,  became  Doblado's  successor  on  the  25th  of 
August,® 

Meanwhile  Juarez  was  busily  occupied  in  removing 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  financial  measures  in  the 
several  states.  At  this  moment,  while  his  country 
was  so  insulted  and  maligned  by  Europeans,  he  en- 
deavored to  refute  their  lies  by  extending  to  foreign- 
ers the  most  considerate  pix>tection.  The  Mexican 
people,  amidst  these  stirring  events,  quietly  elected 
members  to  the  third  constitutional  congress. 

of  the  conaenratiye  forces  by  Zuloaga's  orders— to  prevail  on  them  to  aid  in 
the  national  defence,  and  even  offered  to  have  an  interview  at  Tetela  with 
Coboa.  He  did  not  go,  however,  but  sent  two  agents  with  certain  proposals. 
The  articles  hostile  to  the  church  in  the  constitution  of  1857  were  the 
obstacle  to  the  conservatives  abandoning  their  hostile  attitude.  Cobos,  in 
his  manifesto  from  St  Thomas  of  July  20,  186*2,  said  that  the  agents  assured 
him,  in  Doblado's  name,  that  a  movement  was  being  arranged  to  do  away 
with  Jnarez  and  the  constitution  of  1857,  the  nullification  ol  tiie  red  party 
being  the  only  means  to  end  the  internecine  war;  then  to  call  the  people  to 
new  elections,  a  provisional  statute  ruling  meanwhile.  Juarez  out  of  the  way, 
there  would  be  no  foreign  war,  and  Almonte's  treasonable  plans  would  be  de- 
feated. Nothing  came  of  the  negotiations,  because  of  the  liberal  victory  of 
May  5th.  Zaloaffa  and  Cobos  obtained  from  Almonte  a  safe-conduct  and  left 
the  country.  Zuloa^a  issued  in  Habana  a  manifesto  explaining  his  conduct 
since  the  landing  of  the  allies.  Zamac&i$t  Hist,  M^J.,  zvi.  213-19,  227>9; 
Zaloaga,  Man^f. .  ,d  la  Bep,  (M^x.,  1862),  1-16.  Another  version  ia,  that 
Juarez  was  jealous  of  Doblado,  and  had  called  him  to  his  cabinet  'con  la 
maligna  intencion  de  nulificarlo;*  that  Doblado,  after  a  conference  with 
Zaragoza  at  Amozoc,  went  back  to  Mexico  and  asked  Juarez  to  remove  him 
from  the  command,  which  the  president  refused  to  do,  whereupon  Doblado 
resided.  But  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  bad  impression  m  the  publio 
mind,  he  asked  for  another  office,  and  a  month  later  was  made  seneral-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  Mctrquez  de  Leon,  Mem,  P(M,,  MS.,  214-16. 
f^Bwera,  Gob,  de  Mix,,  ii  632. 
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Napoleon  and  his  cabinet  approved  the  action  of 
Saligny  and  his  colleague;  but  in  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties the  republicans,  orleanists,  and  legitimists  jointly 
opposed  the  course  of  the  imperial  government  in 
Mexico,^  and  found  fault  with  Almonte  for  calling 
himself  supreme  chief  and  trying  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment. The  news  of  the  disaster  of  May  5th 
reached  them  on  the  16th  of  June.  Imprecations 
were  heard  everywhere  against  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, Prim,  and  the  Mexicans  who  had  induced  Na- 
poleon to  send  out  the  expedition.  After  that  the 
diplomatic  functions  were  left  in  Saligny's  hands. 
Napoleon  wrote  Lorencez  not  to  be  discouraged  on 
account  of  the  reverse  at  Puebla.  He  approved  the 
protection  afforded  Almonte  and  other  Mexicans  who 
had  sought  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  force  any  form  of 
government  upon  Mexico,  desiring  only  her  prosper- 
ity and  independence  in   her  relations  with  Europe. 

^AmoDff  the  prominent  speakers  were  Jules  Favre,  Thiers,  and  Berryer. 

(64) 
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He  approved  Lorencez'  conduct,  though  misunder- 
stood by  some.*  Nevertheless,  on  deciding  to  de- 
spatch more  forces.  General  Forey  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  powers  as  plenipotentiary;  and 
the  emperor  wrote  him,  on  the  3d  of  July,  giving 
his  views  as  to  the  policy  he  was  to  pursue  in  Mex- 
ico.' The  expeditionary  corps  placed  under  Forey's 
command  was  to  consist  of  about  30,000  men/    Por- 

"  J'ai  approQvd  votre  oondaite,  qnoiqu'elle  ne  semble  paa  avoir  6tA  oom- 
prue  de  tout  le  moDde.'  Niox,  Ezp/d,  du  Mex.^  109. 

*  First,  on  arrival,  isare  a  proclamatioD,  the  chief  iK>ints  of  which  would 
be  suggested  to  him;  2d«  to  receive  with  the  utmost  Kindness  all  Mexicans 
joining  bira;  3d,  not  to  support  the  quarrels  of  any  party — to  declare  that  all 
is  provisional  till  the  Mexican  people  have  spoken  for  themselves — to  show  a 
great  deference  for  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  quieting  the  mind  of  the 
poBsesst>rs  of  national  property;  4th,  to  feed,  pay,  and  arm,  according  to  his 
means,  the  Mexican  auxiliary  troops,  allowinff  them  the  most  prominent 
places  in  battles;  5th,  to  maintain  the  strictest  discipline  in  both  toe  French 
and  auxiliary  forces,  repressing  vigorously  anv  word  or  deed  that  might 
wound  the  Mexicans,  it  beins  necessary  not  to  forget  the  fierceness  of  their 
character.  On  arriving  in  Mexico  he  was  to  summon  the  prominent  men  of 
all  political  shades  who  had  joined  him  to  form  a  provisional  government, 
which  would  submit  to  the  Mexican  people  the  question  of  the  political  sys- 
tem that  was  to  be  definitively  estabushed;  after  which  an  assembly  should 
be  convoked  according  to  Mexican  laws.  He  was  to  aid  the  new  government 
to  secure  regularity  in  the  administration,  specially  of  the  treasury,  for 
which  competent  men  would  be  placed  with  them;  not  to  force  upon  the 
Mexicans  any  form  of  government  not  to  their  liking,  but  to  aid  them  to  es- 
tablish one  offering  stability,  and  which  might  secure  to  France  the  satisfac- 
tion of  x^ast  grievances.  Of  course,  if  they  preferred  a  monarchy,  the  interests 
of  France  demanded  that  they  should  be  helped  in  that  direction.  The  mo- 
tives of  France  are  then  explained.  Prosperity  of  America  is  necessary  to 
Europe.  France  has  an  int-erest  in  the  U.  S.  l>eing  powerful  and  prosperous, 
but  cannot  permit  them  to  hold  the  whole  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  contrul  from 
there  the  Antilles  and  South  America,  and  be  the  ouly  dispensers  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  New  World.  He  refers  to  the  scarcity  of  cotton  for  the  European 
factories.  Hiox,  Exp6d.  da  Mex.,  212-16;  Arrangoiz,  M^j.^  iii.  87-9;  Hi- 
dalgOf  ApujUes^  151-4;  ZamoLCois,  Hist,  Af^j.,  xvi.  278-81;  North  Am.  Bev., 
ciii.  121-2;  Flint's  Mex.  under  Max.,  37-40;  Chynovyeth'n  Fall  of  Max., 
39^1. 

Jlenry  M.  Flint,  Mexico  under  Maximilian,  The  object  of  the  author 
was  to  remove  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  United  States  against  the  gov- 
emraeut  of  Maximilian.  He  wrote  the  book  before  the  emperor's  downfall, 
his  prefpx^e  being  dated  Feb.  22,  1867.  Flint  maintains  that  Maximilian's 
government  had  'done  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Mexico,  more  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Mexican  people,  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence, 
than  any  republican  government  in  Mexico  ever  did  in  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years.'  The  author  describes  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  country  and 
people  at  the  time  of  the  intervention,  and  then  narrates  and  discusses  the 
political  change  which  followed,  showing  himself  so  strong  a  champion  of 
the  anti-republican  party  as  to  classify  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  absurd,  and 
argue  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  repudiated.  A  number  of  official  letters  and  docu- 
ments are  supplied  in  this  volume. 

^Commanclant  D'Omant  of  the  general  staff  was  sent  out  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  coming  army,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  July  26th.    The  com- 
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tions  of  it  had  been  arriving  from  time  to  time, 
and  on  the  21st  of  September  the  new  commander 
landed  in  Vera  Cruz,  where,  owing  to  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  roads,  he  had  to  tarry  till  the  12th  of 
October,  seeing  the  havoc  caused  in  his  army  by  the 
black-vomit.* 

Some  days  before  the  coming  of  the  third  expedi- 
tion Mexico  and  the  liberal  party  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  Ignacio  Zaragoza,  the  hero  of 
the  Cinco  de  Mayo,  which  took  place  at  Puebla  oa 
the  8th  of  September,  caused  by  typhoid  fever.  The 
nation  had  centred  its  hopes  in  him;  and  he  hassinco 
been  recognized  as  a  true  type  of  republicanism  and 
patriotism,  united  to  a  sterling  character.*  The  gov- 
ernment paid  his  remains  the  highest  honors,  and  they 
were  conveyed  to  their  last  resting-place  attended  by 
a  large  concourse  of  all  classes.' 

Forey  reached  Orizaba  on  the  24th  of  October,  and 
on  the  lOth  of  the  following  month  Lorencez,  who 
had  been  permitted  at  his  own  request  to  leave  the 
country,  started  on  his  return  to  France.  Forey  s 
first  proclamation,  dated  at  Vera  Cruz  September 
20th,**  but  made  public  a  few  days  later,  was  a  repeti- 
tion in  diflFerent  words  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
former  documents  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries. 

mnnicationa  being  intermpted«  he  could  not  get  to  Ix>rencez*  quarters,  but 
advised  the  latter,  by  a  letter  in  cipher,  taken  by  an  Indian,  of  the  near  ar- 
rival of  reenforcementa  with  Forey,  and  of  the  emperor's  order  for  a  march 
Btraight  on  to  Mexico.  On  his  return  to  France  he  described  matters  in 
Mexico  as  being  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  condition  of  the  French  force  as  de- 
plorable. Niox,  Exj)6d,  du  Miz.j  196-7.  The  French  expedition  was  reen- 
xorced  in  Feb.  1863  with  400  or  500  negroes  from  the  Soudan,  furnished  by 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  and  secretly  em&rked  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  January. 
They  were  intended  for  special  service  on  the  coast, 

'The  fever  setison  had  passed,  but  the  maasinff  of  a  large  foroe  in  the  city 
nsvived  the  malady,  filling  the  hospitals  with  sick  French. 

*  Marquez  de  Leon  says  that  he  loved  his  country,  was  greatly  moved  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  and  detested  immorality  in  every  form.  Mem, 
P6st..  MS.,  216. 

'  The  national  conma<i  in  after  years  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory^ 
the  comer-stooe  uf  which  was  laid  by  Juarez,  Sept.  17 »  18G9.  BaZy  Vidade 
Juarez^  242;  Rivera^  Oob.  d(f  J/^z.,  ii.  633;  Diario  Debates,  10th  Cong.,  ii.  751; 
Diario  Ofic,  Sept.  29,  1869;  La  Vozde  Mej.,  Oct.  7,  1862;  Zamacoia,  Hi«L 
MHj.,  xvi.  274-5. 

^Niox,  Exp4d.  du  Mex.,  218-19. 
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It  was  the  old  war-cry  of  the  military  party  of  France, 
calling,  as  Edgard  Quinet  said,  armed  invasion  a  war 
for  civilization.  On  the  26th  Forey  suppressed  Al- 
monte's authority,  which  having  been  set  up  without 
the  nation's  sanction  could  not  be,  as  he  alleged,  ap- 
proved by  the  intervention.* 

Forey  forgot  his  instructions  to  treat  the  Mexicans 
with  benevolence,  and  thus  win  their  cooperation. 
He,  and  with  hini  nearly  all  his  oflBcers,  assumed  the 
haughty  air  of  conquerors,  thus  belying  the  pretended 
object  of  their  mission.  Mexicans,  either  civil  or 
military,  were  not  treated  as  friends  and  allies,  but 
rather  as  objects  of  contempt.  To  rule  the  country 
according  to  his  own  will,  he  appointed  Commandant 
Billard  director  of  policy.  The  director  knew  no  more 
of  the  country  whose  political  affairs  he  was  to  direct 
than  his  commander.  Forey's  ideas  were  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  conservatives,  whose  cooperation  was 
needed  to  render  the  French  intervention  effective. 
In  C6rdoba  and  Orizaba  he  issued  new  proclama- 
tions,*^ and  lost  much  precious  time  at  the  last-named 
place,  which  seemed  to  offer  him  many  delightful 
pleasures.  He  might  have  been  in  Mexico  by  the 
middle  of  November,  for  the  Mexican  government 
was  not  prepared  to  withstand  such  a  force.  Instead 
of  making  a  rapid  movement,  he  sent  General  De  Ber- 
tier  with  a  brigade  to  Jalapa,  and  encamped  the  main 
army  in  Orizaba  and  the  surrounding  country.  Gon- 
zalez Ortega  who  now  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
liberal  eastern  army,  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  Puebla, 
bringing  artillery  and  supplies  in  the  face  of  De  Ber- 

*  Almonte  was  ordered  to  disaolve  hia  cabinet  and  aid  in  organizing  the 
Mexican  army.  Arrangovz^  M4j.,  iii.  92;  Niox^  Expid,  du  Afex,,  217-18.  He 
remained  in  the  country  as  a  private  citizen  till  be  was  again  called  to  do 
Napoleon's  work,  and  for  hia  subaerviency  was  made  a  knight  grand  croaa  ol 
the  l^on  of  honor. 

'*  X  be  second  one  waa  dialiked  in  France,  and  the  roiniater  of  war  adviaed 
Forey  'de  ne  pas  faire  abna  dea  proclaroationa.  *  Niox^  Exp6d,  du  Mex,,  221. 
Manuel  Payno,  ex-ininiater  of  the  treasury,  sent  a  long  letter  to  Forey  on 
claims  of  the  allies,  giving  the  biatory  of  each  and  accompanying  documenta. 
Pojfno,  Caria^  in  Doc.  Hiat,  Mex.,  1832-75,  no.  6,  3-7a 
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tier  from  Perote,  a  place  the  French  could  have  taken 
the  first  day,  meeting  with  little  or  no  resistance." 

Gonzales  Ortega  having  sent  Forey  a  few  French- 
men of  the  wounded  in  the  affair  of  May  5th,  together 
with  a  zouave's  medal,  the  French  commander  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  his  last  proclamation,  adding  that  he 
received  Ortega's  courteous  letter  as  one  from  a 
brave  soldier,  and  not  from  the  government  he  was 
serving,  with  which  he,  Forey,  could  not  correspond 
without  repugnance.  He  also  expressed  the  wish 
that  Ortega's  sword  would  be  in  the  near  future  em- 
ployed in  a  better  cause.  This  insult  to  the  Mexican 
government,  accompanied  by  a  hint  that  Ortega 
should  become  a  traitor,  wounded  him  deeply.  The 
Mexican  general  replied  with  dignity  on  the  16th, 
assuring  Forey  that  whatever  ground  the  diplomatic 
question  might  be  placed  on  by  military  events,  the 
French  representative  would  have  sooner  or  later  to 
treat  with  the  chief  magistrate  holding  his  powers 
from  the  nation,  and  whose  generosity  had  released 
the  French  prisoners.  He  fmiiher  said  that  the  true 
interests  of  France  did  not  lie  in  cooperating  with  a 
few  malecontents  to  upset  a  government  sustained  by 
the  Mexican  people,  nor  in  waging  war  against  a 
nation  entirely  in  sympathy  with  liberal  France.  As 
for  himself,  leaving  aside  his  personal  regard  for 
Juarez,  he  would  have  Forey  understand  that  he  was 
freely  serving  his  country  as  an  independent  citizen.** 
He  concluded  to  return  Forey's  letter  and  proclama- 
tion, which,  he  said,  could  have  no  place  among  his 
records.  There  were  at  this  time  between  300  and 
400  Mexican  oflScers  of  all  ranks  without  troops  in 

^^  Forey  neglected  Alvarado,  Medellin,  and  Tlacotalpan,  strategic  points 
whence  the  Liberals  freauently  cut  off  supplies  from  Vera  Cruz.  Soon  after- 
ward he  also  abandoned,  about  the  19th  of  January,  18<33,  Tampico  and  Tux- 
pan  which,  being  on  the  seaboard,  could  have  been  held  with  insignificant 
forces.  But  he  wanted  all  his  strength  for  Puebla.  One  of  the  French  gun- 
boats ffot  aground  and  had  to  be  destroyed.   ZamauxMy  Hist.  M^j.^  xvi.  33^3. 

^  He  was  not  beholden  to  the  government.  A  free  republican,  not  even  a 
soldier  by  profession,  he  had  come  from  a  long  distance  to  render  his  best 
service  to  the  government  chosen  by  the  people.  Lejcvrty  Doc  MaaamOkmo^ 
i.  259-60,  204-67, 
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the  French  camp;  and  wishing  to  do  service  even  as 
private  soldiers,  organized  themselves  into  a  battal- 
ion,  called  the  Legion  de  Honor,  and  made  General 
Taboada  their  commander.  To  counteract  the  bad 
feeling  of  the  policy  observed  by  Forej  and  his  agent 
Billard,  Almonte  issued  a  proclamation  to  assure  his 
friends  that  he  would  remain  with  the  French  until 
the  intervention  produced  the  beneficial  effects  in- 
tended when  the  London  convention  was  signed 
October  31,  1861.** 

Many  complaints  having  reached  Napoleon's  ears, 
Billard  was  restored  to  the  military  service,  and 
Saligny,  toward  the  end  of  January  1863,  assumed 
the  position  left  vacant. 

Meanwhile  the  days  darkened  at  the  capital 
Heavy  taxes  were  decreed,  also  a  loan  of  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars  wherewith  to  erect  defences  in  the  city, 
and  to  furnish  supplies  to  Ortega's  army."  The  gov- 
ernment had  been  over  a  year  without  customs 
revenue  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  French  received  mules 
and  supplies  from  the  United  States;  but  war  material, 
so  much  needed  by  Juarez'  government,  was  not  allowed 
to  be  exported  thence.**  Congress,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  decreed  that  French  prisoners  should  be 
treated  by  the  Mexicans  as  Mexican  prisoners  were 
treated  by  the  French.** 

The  people  manifested  a  determination  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  freedom  and  independence.  Ortega's 
plan  of  defending  Puebla  was  approved,  and  Comon- 

^Tbi8  manifesto  bean  date  Jan.  12,  1863.  Arranqoiz,  M^J.,  107-10.  The 
conservatives  lost  early  in  this  month  one  of  their  chief  men,  in  the  death  of 
Haro  y  Tamariz  at  Orizaba.  ZtwuicoU,  Hist.  M6j,^  xvi.  343. 

^  A  personal  tax  of  three  reales,  when  not  paid  in  coin,  had  to  be  made 
good  with  work  in  the  fortifications.  This  tax,  yielding  more  abuses  than 
money,  was  substitnted  by  a  loan  of  $600,000.  Negotiations  were  begun  in 
Kew  York  to  raise  the  30-million  loan.  Rivera,  Qob.  <U  AI4x.,  ii.  633.  Uublan 
and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  is.  627-9,  665,  575,  678-81,  688-9,  636,  654;  Diario 
Debates,  3d  Cong.,  i  135-8;  Diario  Ofie.,  Oct  10,  1868;  La  Voz  de  M4J., 
Dec.  30,  1862. 

»  (/.  8.  OovC  Doe.,  37tb  Gong.  3d  Seas.,  Sen.  24,  389-90. 

^*  J^uenroittro,  Hist.  8eg.  Coiig.  ConslUuc.,  349-50;  reiterated  by  the  preii* 
dent  Aog.  16,  1863.  M4x.,  UU.  Notas  Diphm.,  17-31. 
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fort,  who  had  reached  Mexico  about  the  middle  of 
October,  was  to  aid  him.  Juarez  seemed  resolved  to 
defend  his  country  at  all  hazards.  Congress,  how- 
ever, just  as  the  people  were  ready  to  sustain  him, 
and  when  the  foreign  invading  army  was  already  15,- 
000  strong,  deprived  him  of  the  ample  powers  he  had 
to  make  war.  But  it  soon  receded  from  that  position 
and  issued  a  manifesto  accepting  war  with  France, 
and  granting  the  executive  the  fullest  powers  for 
six  months,  or  till  one  day  after  its  reassembling.^'' 
Comonfort,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
army  of  the  centre,  together  with  that  of  the  federal 
district,  which  was  under  martial  law.  Congress 
closed  its  session  about  the  middle  of  December. ^^ 

The  French  had  allies  not  only  in  Marquez  and 
others  acting  with  him,  but  in  the  reactionary  forces 
of  the  interior  which  constantly  distracted  the  gov- 
ernment.^* The  rebels  of  Colima,  2,000  strong,  at- 
tacked Guadalajara  and  were  repulsed.  The  region 
of  Tepic,  as  usual,  was  in  a  disturbed  state.  On  the 
10th  of  January,  1863,  a  French  squadron  bombarded 
Acapulco  about  eight  hours,  doing  much  damage. 
The  next  two  days  it  fired  on  the  fortifications,  three 
of  which  were  silenced.  In  the  evening  of  the  12th 
the  squadron  sailed  out  of  port. 

The  French  generals  Bazaine  and  Douay  went  up 
the  mesa  or  tierras  altas  in  January,  this  being  the 
first  French  movement  toward  Puebla.  On  the  3d 
of  February  Taboada's  brigade,  of  which  the  legion 

"Za  Vm  de  MSj,,  Nov.  29,  1862.  The  decree  was  iasned  Oct.  27th;  the 
time  was  extended  May  27,  1863.  BnenroUro,  Hist,  8eg,  Cong>  ConHUtic,^ 
178-^;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex,,  ix.  548-9,  622. 

^*  Among  its  lost  acts  was  one  on  the  ]3th  of  Dea,  declaring  null  all 
acts  of  the  so-called  authorities  appointed  by  the  invaders.  The  law  also 
nnlllfied  all  contracts  executed  before  or  authorized  by  them;  and  provided 
that  traitors  should  not  be  favored  in  any  arrangements  the  goyemraent 
might  enter  into  with  France.  Buenroaitro,  tfUt,  Seg.  Cong.  Constituc.,  373; 
Dvllan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Alex.,  ix.  566;  Diario  Debates,  3d  Cong.,  i.  159-61. 

^'  These  forces  depredated,  and  presented  at  times  a  threatening  attitude 
in  various  parts.  Bands  of  highwaymen  infested  Durango,  Zacatecas,  and 
other  states. 
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de  honor  formed  a  part,  started  from  Orizaba,  accom- 
panied as  far  as  El  Ingenio  by  some  French  officers 
and  a  number  of  citizens.  Early  in  this  month  Cua* 
piaxtla  was  occupied,  and  the  next  place  entered  by 
the  auxiliaries  was  Hoamantla.  Comonfort  then  ex* 
tended  bis  army  of  the  centre  to  the  town  of  Ixta- 
cuixtla,  and  went  to  Tlascala  to  see  to  its  defence. 
Marquez  established  his  headquarters  at  Ixtenco. 
Juarez  visited  Puebla  in  February  and  reviewed  his 
army.  Gonzalez  Ortega  had  been  working  incessantly 
on  the  fortifications.  The  city  was  surrounded  by 
nine  important  outworks,  besides  other  minor  fortifi- 
cations, with  ditches,  ramparts,  and  parapets.  The 
following  were  the  names  of  the  nine  forts,  and  hills  on 
which  they  were  built,  namely:  Guadalupe,  on  the  hill 
of  the  same  name;  Independencia,  on  La  Misericordia; 
Zars^oza,  on  Los  Remedies;  Ingenieros,  on  the 
Totimehuacan;  Hidalgo,  on  the  Carmen;  Morelos,  on 
the  Parral;  Iturbide,  on  the  San  Javier;  La  Reforma, 
on  the  Santa  Anita;  Cinco  de  Mayo,  on  the  Loreto." 
The  inner  line  depended  upon  the  blocks  of  buildings, 
strong  where  they  centred  around  some  one  of  the 
numerous  churches  and  convents  with  their  massive 
walls.  These  had  parapets,  and  were  crenellated,  and 
connected  across  the  streets  by  a  network  of  barri- 
cades with  embrasures^  the  number  of  cannon  being 
about  200.^ 

At  last  on  the  2Sd  Forey  began  fats  march,  after  a 

"The  defence  of  the  line  cemprieed  between  forts  Cinoo  de  Mnyo,  Onada- 
lope,  and  Independencia  was  iatmsted  to  Geo.  Berrioidbal  of  the  Ist  division, 
with  generals  Hinojoea,  Gayoso,  and  Osorio  under  him;  that  between  forts 
La  Reforma  or  Demdcrata  and  Itarbide,  to  Oen.  Antillon  of  the  3d  division, 
with  Col  Macias  and  Oen.  Bojo  under  his  orders;  that  between  forts  Hidalgo 
and  Morelos,  to  Gen.  Alatorre  of  the  4th  division,  with  Gen.  Ghilardi  and 
Col  Auza,  hi  command  of  those  forts  respectively;  that  between  forts  Zara- 
goza  and  Ingenieroe  was  in  charge  of  Gen.  La  Llave  of  the  5th  division,  the 
forts  being  commanded  rsspeotively  by  generals  Pinion  and  Patoni.  Ortega, 
Parte  Gen.,  1&-16;  Niox,  Exp4d.  du  Mex.,  250-1,  256-7;  La  EttreOa  de 
Ocdd,,  Jan.  16,  1863. 

^  Oen.  Mejia,  commanding  a  detached  brigade,  was  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  gen.  headquarters,  and  had  charge  m  the  interior  defences.  Gen. 
Kegrete,  commander  of  the  2d  division,  formed  with  it  the  general  reaerre 
«f  the  army  corps. 
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five-months  sojourn  in  the  country,  waiting,  it  was  said, 
for  his  siege  artillery.  His  army  was  near  Amozoc 
early  in  March,  and  on  the  lOth  Ortega  declared 
Puebla  under  martial  law.  Four  days  later  he  invited 
families  to  leave  the  place  at  as  early  a  day  as  possi- 
ble, and  notified  foreign  consular  agents  that  an  at- 
tack was  impending.  On  the  16th  the  French  were 
in  front  of  l^uebla  at  the  hacienda  de  Alamos,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Navajas  and  Amalucan  hills, 
opposite  and  to  the  north  of  those  of  Loreto  and  Gua- 
dalupe. The  next  day  they  occupied  those  of  El 
Tepozuchil  and  La  Resurreccion,  and  pitched  camps 
in  Amalucan,  Alamos,  Navajas,  and  Manzanilla, 
Going  round  the  position,  they  appeared  on  the  Mex- 
ico road,  occupying  the  San  Juan  hills,^  where  Forey 
established  his  headquarters,  and  thus  completing 
the  line  of  siege.  On  the  21st  they  occupied  La 
Noria  and  the  church  of  Santiago.  From  that  day 
began  the  actual  fighting  between  besiegers  and  be- 
sieged, and  five  days  later  the  bombardment  with 
eight  mortars  and  fifty  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  after 
two  assaults  on  Fort  Iturbide  had  been  repulsed. 

The  army  under  Ortega  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  consisted  of  a  little  over  22,000  men.  The 
general  staff  was  as  follows:  quartermaster-general, 
Gonzalez  Mendoza;  chief  of  artillery,  Paz;  chief 
of  engineers,  Colonel  Colombres;  chief  of  medical 
department,  Ignacio  Rivadeneira;  inspector-general, 
O'Horan.^  The  division  commanders  were  generals 
Berriozdbal,  Negrete,  Aatillon,  Alatorre,  La  Llave, 
and  Antonio  Alvarez,  who  had  charge  of  the  cav- 
alry.^ 

»  This  position,  thonsh  advantaeeoas  for  its  elevation,  was  not  fortiSedy 
because  it  would  have  called  for  isokted  defences  with  a  larce  garrison. 

*^  The  army  was  formed  of  8  sections  of  artillery,  each  brigade  having  4 
batteries;  5  divisions  and  one  brigade  of  infantry;  one  division  and  two  bri- 
gades of  cavalry.  Oen.  Orders  of  Feb.  19th,  in  Dtaz,  Porjirio,  Biog,,  40. 

'  **  In  command  of  brigades  were  PoH^rio  Diaz,  who  in  after  years  became 
president  of  the  republic,  Uinojosa,  Lamadrid,  Qhilardi,  Mora,  Patoni,  Pin- 
con,  Ignacio  Mejia,  and  Carbajal,  of  the  rank  of  general,  and  colonels  Caa- 
raalio,  Rioseoo,  Escobedo,  Prieto,  Macias,  Herrera,  Auza,  Yarza,  and  Ayala. 
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Prom  French  sources  we  have  it  that  the  invest- 
ing force  consisted  of  26,300  men.^  Every  assault 
except  the  last  made  on  Fort  Iturbide — which  re- 
sulted in  its  capture  on  the  29th  of  March'* — had  been 
repulsed.  The  taking  of  this  fort  cost  a  good  deal  of 
blood.  Before  that  whenever  a  body  of  the  besieged 
troops  wished  to  break  the  lines,  it  rarely  found 
diflBculty  in  doing  so.*^  After  the  loss  of  the  Itur- 
bide, Ortega  strengthened  his  second  line  running 
between  forts  Hidalgo  and  Heforma,  his  left  being 
supported  by  the  former  and  his  right  by  the  latter.^ 

Forey  now  began  a  systematic  inroad  on  the  line 
of  house  blocks  behind  the  Iturbide  works,  and  his 
success  from  the  first  caused  much  alarm  among  the 
besieged.  Greneral  Diaz,  who  had  been  commanding 
Berriozdhal's  second  brigade,  was  detached  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  most  exposed  quarter,  consisting  of 
seventeen  blocks,  the  strong  point  of  which  was  the 
Iriarte  house,  or  meson  de  San  Mdrcos.  He  planned 
a  new  system  of  defence,  but  before  it  could  be 
completed,  the  French,  who  had  worked  the  whole 
day  at  opening  breaches  and  advancing  their  guns^ 
came  upon  him  in  force.  Toward  sunset  the  balls 
crashed  through  the  masonry  of  the  San  Mdrcos,  and 
soon  made  yawning  breaches  at  both  extremes.    Then, 

Col  PriBciliano  Flores  was  adjutent-general  of  infantry,  and  Col  J.  NicolAs 
Prieto  of  caralry.  Id.,  41-2,  44. 

'^  Eighteen  thousand  infantry,  1,400  csTalrr,  2,150  artillerymen,  4ffO  en- 
gineers, 2,300  troupes  d'administration,  2,000  Mexican  allies.  NioXy  Exp6d, 
dtt  Mex,,  247.  Arrangoiz,  M^.,  iii  112,  gives  the  force  at  36,000,  which  is 
probably  somewhat  in  exoeas,  '  tan  superior  al  sitiado,  en  ni^ero,  disciplina, 
y  recorsos.' 

*  This  was  effected  by  first  capturing  El  Penitenciario,  which  had  not 
been  at  first  fortified;  the  fall  of  the  Iturbide  following  as  a  consequence. 
According  to  Arrangoiz,  .Forey  might  have  taken  it  the  same  day  that  he 
eam«  in  sight  of  Pueola.  if^;.,  iit  111. 

^^  In  the  night  of  April  13th,  O'Horan  and  Col  Vicente  Riva  Palacio  with 
about  1,500  cavalry  broke  the  lines  and  marched  to  Tlascala  through  a  nar- 
row road,  thongh  awarded  by  the  French  89th,  a  number  of  whose  men  were 
slain  and  wounded,  and  some  taken  prisoners.  The  escaping  force  did  not 
lose  a  man. 

"  At  this  time  Comonfort,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  attack,  asked 
Ortega  for  5,000  or  6,000  men,  who  were  not  furnished  him,  for  obvious 
Teasons.  Juarez  in  a  confidential  letter  justly  approved  of  Ortega's  action. 
Ortega,  Parte  Oen.,  65-^. 
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under  cover  of  the  gloom,  a  party  of  zouaves  made  a 
dash  for   the  nearest  breach  leading  into  the  first 
court,  which  they  gained,  driving  the  defenders  into 
the  inner  court;  but  they  were  not  permitted  long  to 
hold  so  important  a  position.     Diaz  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  reanimating  his  men,*  they  charged  upon 
the  assailants  and  drove  them  from  the  place.     By 
10  o'clock  the  meson  had  been  recovered,  and  the 
breaches  were  soon  after  repaired.     This  success  was 
followed  by  another  after  the  reveille  along  Cabecitas 
street,  where  a  conflict  had  raged,  the  line  here  being 
wider,  and  the  number  of  contestants  larger.     The 
gaps  were  soon  filled,  and  the  damages  duly  attended 
to.     Rest  was  needed,  but  the  French  were  roused, 
and  allowed  no  time  to  be  lost.     Assaults  were  made 
at  different  points  during  the  day,  specially  in  Cholula 
street,  where  Colonel  Manuel  Gonzalez,  who  in  after 
years    became    president    of    the    republic,   though 
wounded,  made  a   stout  resistance,  and  thus  aided 
Diaz  in  repelling  the  assailants.*^    San  Marcos  was 
also  attacked,  but  without  other  result  than  adding 
to  the  heap  of  dead  and  wounded.     On  this  line,  as 
well  as  at  the  advanced  points,  the  besieged  several 
times  repulsed  the  invading  army,  several  columns  of 
which  were   taken  prisoners.     One  breach   was  de- 
fended forty  days.     The  eastern  army  never  lost  a 
foot  of  the  position,  holding  it  till  the  17th  of  May.'^ 
After  several  checks,  notably  one  in  the  position  of 
Santa  Inds,  April  25th,  Forey  entertained  the  idea  of 
suspending  operations  till  heavier  siege-guns  could  be 
procured,  or  till  Le  had  taken  the  city  of  Mexico;  but 

"  Loading  with  atones,  there  being  no  other  projectiles  at  hand,  a  gun  that 
oovered  the  entrance,  he  fired  it  at  the  zonaves,  causing  much  havoo  among 
them. 

^  Diaz  himself  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  Gonzalez'  gallantry.  In  the 
fl[eneral  orders  of  that  day  the  deeds  above  related  reoeivea  special  mention. 
Diaz,  Datoe  Biog.,  MS.,  18^90;  DiaZy  Porfrio,  Biag,,  46-8. 

'^  Berriozdbal,  La  Llave,  and  others  tried  more  than  once  to  Indnoe  Ortega 
to  evacuate  the  place  to  save  the  array.  Gen.  Paz  also  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject,  but  merely  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  others.  His  owr  '^pin- 
ion, like  Ortega's,  was  to  hold  the  city  until  necessity  demanded  its  aban« 
donment.  Ortega,  Parte  OJic.,  T2rA,  102-10. 
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neither  proposition  was  regarded  with  favor  by  his 
generals.**  And  it  was  then  resolved  to  push  the 
operations  against  the  southern  side,  which  was  the 
next  weakest  line.  Even  here  the  besiegers  made 
little  progress.  Diaz  and  his  troops  were  now  enabled 
to  render  efficient  service  where  danger  most  demanded 
it  The  besiegers,  on  their  part,  felt  more  encour- 
aged on  hearing  that  both  ammunition  and  food  were 
becoming  scarce  within  the  walls. 

At  a  conference,  invited  by  General  Forey,  and 
held  between  him  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Togno,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  Ortega's,  the  French  commander 
spoke  of  the  uselessness  of  Ortega's  tenacious  de- 
fence, carried  so  much  beyond  the  reouirements  of 
military  usage,  and  seemingly  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
winning  renown.  If  such  was  the  case,  he  need  go 
no  further;  fame  should  be  his,  and  he  might  now 
well  give  up  the  struggle  for  humanity's  sake.  He 
expressed  his  readiness  to  grant  honorable  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  assured  Togno  that  he  would  sooner 
or  later  take  the  city.  He  knew  that  the  garrison 
was  suffering  for  want  of  provisions.  If  Ortega  did 
not  surrender  the  place  till  after  the  rainy  season  had 
set  in,  he,  Forey,  would  strengthen  himself  therein, 
and  march  on  to  Mexico  during  the  coming  winter. 
Yet  more:  the  wily  Frenchman  threw  out  the  bait  of 
the  presidency  to  the  Mexican  commander,  as  an  in- 
ducement for  him  to  surrender,  accompanying  it  with 
certain  propositions,  which,  if  accepted,  would  facili- 
tate a  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue.^     Were 

"  The  saflpension  of  ananlts  was  apparently  from  necessity.  Ortega  be- 
KeTed  it  so,  and  when  rumors  reached  nim — most  of  them  traceable  to  the 
French  camp— that  a  general  assault  was  contemplated  to  obliterate  the  re- 
polae  of  the  25th  of  April,  he  did  not  heed  them.  Niox  has  it  that  in  this 
bSut  the  left  column  of  the  French  lost  9  officers,  and  the  right  1  killed,  5 
wounded,  and  2  missing;  27  men  killed,  127  wounded,  and  176  missing. 
Later  information  showed,  in  addition,  130  men,  of  whom  7  were  officers, 
had  been  made  prisoner^  Exp6d,  du  Mex.,  272. 

*  'Let  him  make  himself  the  president  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  the 
question  is  at  an  end;  let  bim  agree  that  new  elections  for  chief  magistrate 
of  the  nation  be  held,  and  the  question  likewise  ends;  and  if  to  carry  out 
either  of  these  projects  he  should  encounter  any  difficulties,  the  Freuch  army 
will  support  him;  if  he  will  not  admit  these  propositions,  tell  him  to  make 
Hm.  ICxx.,  Vol.  TI.    5 
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none  of  them  accepted,  he  would  like  an  interview 
with  Ortega,  at  such  a  place  as  the  latter  might  des- 
ignate. To  all  which  Ortega  verbally  instructed  his 
aid  to  say  to  Forey  that  his  proposals  all  involved 
French  intervention  in  Mexico's  affairs,  and  would 
not  be  entertained.  He  refused  to  hold  any  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  lines  defended  by  La  Llave,  Berriozibal, 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  Auza,  subterranean  galleries  were 
made  to  blow  up  the  buildings  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  mines  were  completed,  but  there  was 
no  powder  to  charge  them  with.  Toward  the  end  of 
April  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  utilized  for 
food  but  the  horses,  mules,  and  dogs,  and  of  these 
there  were  none  by  the  10th  of  May.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May  there  was 
heard  in  Puebla  a  brisk  firing  from  the  direction  of 
San  Lorenzo.  *  Comonfort  had  not  even  hinted  to 
Ortega  a  movement  by  way  of  San  Lorenzo.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  garrison  continued  the  whole  of 
that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next;  it  was 
only  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  that  news  of  the 
disaster  experienced  by  Comonfort  the  previous  day- 
reached  the  city.  Forey  himself  wrote  Ortega  that 
his  army  had  defeated  Comonfort's  at  San  Lorenzo.** 
It  was  indeed  too  true  that  the  army  of  the  centre,  in 
attempting  to  introduce  a  train  into  Puebla,  had  been 
routed  by  Bazaine  and  Marquez,  and  had  afterward 
retreated  to  Tlascala.  Ortega,  while  yet  in  time, 
and  before  this  terrible  disaster  befell  the  army,  had 
thought  of  abandoning  the  city,  but  he  was  kept  back 
by  the  hope  of  relief;  and  after  the  San  Lorenzo  de- 
feat, he  endeavored  to  effect  that  purpose  but  failed, 

me  others  equally  honorable  for  both  France  and  Mexico.'  OriegoL^  Parte  CTen,, 
161-3. 

'^  This  state  of  things  was  formally  made  known  in  the  general  order  of 
Biay  17th.  Diaz,  Pvrf.,  Biog.,  48-9. 

"^Comonfort  lost  1,000  killed  and  wonnded,  1,000  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  56  officers,  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  number  of  other  arms,  three 
flags,  20  loaded  wagons,  400  mules,  sheep,  etc.  Ortegti^  Parte  (7en.,  164-d; 
Niox^  Exp6d,  du  Mex.,  274-8;  Arrangoiz,  M^j.,  ilL  113. 
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So  the  defence  continued  a  few  days  longer  with  the 
little  powder  on  hand,  till  the  16th,  when  there  was 
nothing  left;  ammunition  and  food,  all  had  been  con- 
sumed?* Not  a  line  or  sign  had  been  received  from 
Comonfort-  In  view  of  the  situation,  a  council  of 
war  was  held,  which  resolved  that  the  general-in-chief 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  French  a  capitu- 
lation, with  the  privilege  of  marching  out  of  the  city. 
This  was  not  acceded  to  by  Forey."  At  a  council  of 
war  it  was  decided,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  May  the  order  was  issued,  to  destroy 
all  the  armament;  after  which  the  white  flag  for  sur- 
render without  conditions  should  be  hoisted,  the 
officers  being  left  free  to  act  as  they  pleased *•  The 
money  in  the  military  chest  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  rank  and  file.  The  plan  was  carried  out 
on  the  17th,  Forey  being  apprised  that  the  general, 
field,  and  company  officers  awaited  his  pleasure,  as  his 
prisoners,  at  the  palace.*  Ortega  and  the  officers  of 
all  ranks  refused  to  sign  paroles  as  required  of  them 
by  the  French  commander.**    Accordmg  to  the  his- 

"The  ratioDB  aenred  oat  to  the  garrison  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  May  con- 
■isted  of  a  decoction  of  orange-leaves. 

"  He  agreed  to  grant  everything  bat  that  Ortega's  troops  shoald  remain 
in  condition  to  oontinne  the  "war  against  France,  as  that  would  be  bat  a 
change  of  position.  The  chief  of  staff  said  that  no  doubt  his  commander 
voald  allow  the  garrison  all  the  honors  and  ffoarantees*  but  if  they  destroyed 
their  arms  before  surrendering,  as  had  been  hinted,  all  prisoners  falling  into 
his  hands  would  be  transported  to  Martinique.  Foray  seemed  to  disapprove 
of  the  remark*  and  eneigetically  said:  *  I  transport  to  Martinique  robbeqi, 
banditti,  but  not  brave  officers,  such  as  those  forming  the  garrison  of  Puebla.' 
Ortgfo,  ParU  Otn,,  190-2. 

"Forey  claimed,  on  the  20th  of  May,  that  the  snrrender  had  been  forced 
br  his  fire  of  the  16th  on  the  Totimehuaoan,  which  had  done  great  damage  to 
the  works,  and  exposed  their  weakness  on  the  east  siHe.  His  words  to  the 
bearer  of  a  flaff  of  truce  were,  that  if  the  garrison  waited  for  a  seneral  as- 
sault he  woal4  under  the  laws  of  war,  put  it  to  the  sword.  L^%wt^  Doe, 
MaximUiano,  276. 

'*A  little  before  3  A.  M. ,  and  before  the  message  was  forwarded  by  the  hands 
of  released  French  prisoners,  Ortega  received  a  note  from  Gen.  Yafiez,  dated 
at  the  bridge  of  Texmelncan,  May  14th,  at  6:30  F.  M.,  sayinff  that  Comon- 
fort  bad  gone  to  Mexico;  that  the  disaster  of  San  Lorenzo  had  not  been  so 
great  as  Forey  represented  it  to  Orteg»;  but  the  troops  of  the  central  army 
certainly  were  too  much  demoralized  to  be  led  into  battle.  An  hour  later  the 
artillery  was  blown  up. 

«Ort^a,  Parte  Gen.,  203-4,  210-13;  Dkrs.,  DaUmBiog.,  MS.,  192|  Dta» 
Porf.,  Biog.,  4S-A). 
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torian  of  the  French  expedition,  Puebla  surrendered 
with  150  pieces  of  artillery.  ,  The  number  of  prison- 
ers is  set  down  at  26  generals,  303  superior  officers, 
1,179  subalterns,  and  11,000  rank  and  file.*^  Over 
2,500  dragoons  had  escaped  from  Puebla  during  the 
operations.  The  French  casualties,  as  given  by  Niox, 
were:  killed,  18  officers,  167  rank  and  file;  wounded, 
79  officers  and  1,039  rank  and  file,  many  of  whom 
afterward  died  from  the  effects  of  their  wounds.  The 
same  authority  adds  that  5,000  of  the  Mexican  rank 
and  file  were  made  to  serve  in  Marquez*  army,  2,000 
were  employed  in  destroying  barricades  and  intrench- 
ments,  and  the  rest  were  put  to  work  on  the  railroad. 
The  siege  of  Puebla,  though  it  ended  in  a  success  for 
the  French,  must  be  admitted  to  have  shed  no  glory 
on  their  arms.  No  great  military  skill  was  displayed ; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Forey's  purpose  had  been 
to  go  on  the  Fabian  plan,  rather  than  to  conquer  the 
enemy  by  repeated  hard  blows.  The  siege  was  cer- 
tainly prolonged  beyond  necessity,  when  we  consider 
that  the  place  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  militia- 
men, whose  officers,  from  the  general-in-chief  down, 
had  not,  with  some  exceptions,  been  educated  for  the 
profession  of  arms,**  and  that  it  had  been  hastily,  and 
in  a  measure  imperfectly,  fortified  to  withstand  the 
assaults  of  a  powerful  foreign  army  directed  by  scien- 
tific commanders. 
• 

*^  Niox,  Expid,  du  Mex.,  282.  There  is  ccmsiderable  diflcrerancy  on  this 
point.  Forey  reported  26  generals,  225  superior  officers,  806  sabaltems, 
16,000  rank  and  nle,  150  cannons,  a  laige  quantity  of  muskets  and  ammuni- 
tion. Almonte  spoke  of  26  or  28  generals,  1,200  officers,  12,000  men,  280 
useful  cannons,  10,000  muskets,  ana  much  ammunition.  An  officer  of  Mar- 
ques says  that  only  30  guns  had  been  burst,  and  there  were  found  over  200 
guns,  many  muskets,  and  some  ammunition.  Zamaeoia,  HisL  M4j.^  xvi. 
472-3.  A  Mexican  official  list,  made  on  the  17th  of  May,  gives  21  generals* 
280  superior  officers,  and  about  1,120  subalterns.  Z)ias,  Porf.,  Biog.,  50-79. 
Kegrete  and  R^gules  had  escaped.  Bivera,  Ocb.  de  Mix,,  ii  636.  Ortega 
stated  that  there  were  missiles,  out  no  powder. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  Juarez  save  Ortega  the  command,  though  believing 
him  incompetent  for  it,  because  ue  nation  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
great  man.  He  hoped  that  what  Ortega  lacked  of  military  skill  would  be 
sapplied  by  some  of  his  subordinate.  A  sinister  purpose  in  oonnection  with 
Ortega  was  also  attributed  to  Juarez.  Jliarqua  de  Leon,  Mem.  P6sL,  MS., 
217-19. 
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Ortega  and  Forey  had  a  conference  on  the  19th, 
when  the  former  assured  the  Frenchman  that  he 
would  find  the  great  mass  of  Mexicans  resolute  to 
defend  the  national  honor.  He  was  soon  contradicted, 
however,  by  his  ecclesiastical  fellow-citizens;  for  on 
the  same  day,  the  cathedral  of  Puebla  being  in  gala 
dress,  they  received  the  invaders,  chanting  a  te  deum, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.**  At  the  same 
time  the  field  and  company  oflScers,  including  some  of 
Ortega's  aides-de-camp,  were  maule  to  start,  on  foot 
and  unarmed,  for  Vera  Cruz;  and  on  the  next  day 
Ortega  and  the  generals  received  orders  to  prepare  for 
departure  on  the  22d  for  France  as  prisoners.**  Their 
journey  was  made  in  carriages  closely  guarded.  At 
the  town  of  Morelos,  Ortega  heard  that  his  oflScers 
were  treated  by  a  French  naval  oflScer  as  convicts; 
that  one  captain  had  been  shot,  some  prisoners  allowed 
to  starve,  and  other  outrages  committed.**  He  became 
very  indignant,  and  determined  to  escape,  whatever 
the  consequences.  His  purpose  was  finally  eflfected, 
though  not  until  hundreds  of  his  fellow-prisoners  had 
got  away.  Most  of  the  escapes  were  between  Ori- 
zaba and  Vera  Cruz.  Ortega,  La  Llave,  Patoni, 
Pinzon,  Garcia,  and  Prieto  liberated  themselves  at 
Orizaba;  and  Berriozdbal,  Antillon,  Porfirio  Diaz,** 
Ghilardiy  Negrete,  Caamaflo,  and  others  at  diflTerent 
places.*^  So  that  by  the  time  of  embarkation  at  Vera 
Cruz  the  number  of  prisoners  was  greatly  reduced.** 

•See  liiB  ParU  Oen.,  215. 

**It  is  alleged  that  tiiia  course  was  adopted  because,  most  of  the  officers 
being  old  gnenillamen,  it  was  dangerous  to  let  them  remain;  'exalte  et 
danramiz,  dtaient  fort  gdnants.'  Niox^  Expid,  du  Mex,,  282. 

o  Amon^  them  the  execution  of  a  private,  whose  body  was  thrown  on  the 
road  by  which  Ort^pa  and  his  companions  were  to  pass  a  few  minutes  later. 
The  aboTe-stated  facts  were  communicated  by  Ortega  from  Zacatecas,  Sept. 
16,  1863.  ParU  Gen.,  21G-23. 

•Diaz  got  away  the  day  before  the  prisoners  were  despatched  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  together  with  Berrioz&bal  went  to  Mexico  and  tendered  their  ser^ 
Tices  to  the  gOTemment.  Diaz,  DaJtoa  Biog,,  MS.,  193. 

^  The  comforts  and  facilities  afforded  the  prisoners  by  their  countrymen 
at  Orizaba  ansered  their  captors.  Fifteen  young  women  were  for  that  reason 
imprisoned,  of  whom  Guadalupe  Talavera  was  long  kept  in  durance.  Iglesuu^ 
Jnierv.,  iL  52-3. 

•The  number  actually  sent  was  13  generals,  110  field-officers,  407  subal- 
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The  news  of  the  capture  of  Puebla  was  received  in 
France  with  great  rejoicing.*^  Very  different  was  the 
effect  in  Mexico  of  the  fall  of  this  city  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  army  of  the  east,  which  the  government 
announced  in  feeling  terms  to  the  country.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  campaign  were  awarded  privileges  and 
honors.^  The  French  commander-in-chief  appointed 
Colonel  Brincourt  chief  commandant  of  Puebla,  and 
directed  him  to  reorganize  the  local  administration, 
Saligny  and  Almonte  designating  the  persons  to  whom 
the  administrative  oflSces  were  to  be  intrusted.  Pur- 
suant to  the  suggestions  of  the  former,  and  of  Budin, 
chief  of  finances,  he  adopted  a  number  of  important 
political  measures." 

terns.  Niox,  Expid,  du  Mtx,,  282>S.  On  the  15th  of  Oct.,  1863,  and  15th  of 
Apr.,  1864,  the  prifloners  were  offered  a  return  to  Mexico  if  they  would  sub- 
mit to  the  government  set  up  in  Mexico  by  the  French  intervention.  Somo 
accepted  the  offer  and  were  sent  back.  The  rest,  126,  of  whom  Gen.  Epitacio 
Hnerta  was  the  highest  in  rank,  were  retained  till  after  Maximilian's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Mexican  crown,  when  they  were  released;  but  no  provision 
was  made  for  their  support  or  transportation.  They  suffered  ffreatly,  but 
managed  to  find  their  way  back  to  Mexico.  L^Svre,  Doc  MaximUianOt  i.  323» 
338-41;  Huerta,  Apuntes,  1-92. 

«  JVmxt,  Exped,  du  Mex.,  283-4. 

^  The  families  of  the  prisoners  were  afforded  relief,  or  at  least  it  was  de- 
creed to  them.  M&c.,  Col,  Leyes,  1863-7,  L  32-3,  37;  Dublan  and  Zozono, 
Leg.  Jf«B.,  ix.  614-20,  628-31;  Diario  Debates,  3d  Cong.,  U.  34;  Ortega^ 
Parte  Oen,,  249-52.  Jesus  OonzaUz  Ortega,  Parte  Genaral  que  da  ai  Supremo 
Gobiemo  de  la  A'ocmw,  respecto  de  la  defensa  de  laplcaa  de  Zaragoza,  M6x., 
1871,  8vo,  252  pp.  This  is  a  full  and  detailed  report  made  from  Zacatecaa 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1863,  to  the  minister  of  war  of  Mexico,  by  the  gen- 
eral-in -chief  of  the  late  eastern  army  and  comandante  general  of  the  state  of 
Puebla,  of  the  operations  of  the  siege  and  defence  of  the  city  of  Puebla-Zara- 
goza,  beleaguer&d  by  the  French  army  under  General  Forey,  from  the  3d 
of  Feb.  to  the  surrender  of  the  place  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  subsequent  acts 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  Mexican  prisoners  by  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  is  a  clear  exposition  of  these  events,  stated  apparently 
with  a  view  to  furnish  the  facts  without  reservation  or  exaggeration. 

^^A  journal  was  established  in  French  and  Spanish,  entitled  Moniteur 
Franco-ifexicain,  Bulletin  des  actes  offickls  de  Vlnterventiotu  The  land  custom- 
houses were  restored.  A  decree  of  May  2l8t,  to  sequester  the  property  of  all 
persons  bearing  arms  against  the  intervention,  did  not  meet  the  views  of  the 
conservatives,  and  caused  in  its  application  many  embarrassments,  and  waa 
later  disapproved  by  the  French  government,  and  consequently  annulled. 
Another  of  May  22d  prescribed  the  revision  of  sales  of  mortmain  estates, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  ayuntamiento  and  several  benevolent  establishments, 
sales  ordered  by  Juarez'  government,  of  which  a  large  number  were  said  to 
be  tainted  with  fraud.  May  27 tb,  the  exportation  of  coin,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  in  any  form,  was  forbidden.  On  the  day  of  the  feast  of  corpus  christi, 
Forey,  for  effect,  caused  his  troops  to  march  in  the  procession.  The  jorganiza- 
tion  of  courts  was  decreed  and  their  emoluments  were  fixed.  Mex.^  BoUtin 
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Upon  the  receipt  in  Mexico  of  the  disastrous  news 
from  Puebla,  President  Juarez  placed  the  federal  dis- 
trict under  stringent  martial  law,  accepting  Comon- 
fort's  resignation  of  his  command.  He  demanded 
forces  from  the  states;  and  believing  the  defence  of 
the  capital  possible,  stated  in  a  proclamation  his  re- 
solve to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  last  extremity,  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  any  peace  overtures  from  the  French. 
But  the  defence  of  the  capital  was  impossible,  14,000 
men,  which  was  all  the  force  the  government  had,  not 
being  enough  for  the  purpose.  Congress  understood 
it  at  once,  and  authorized  the  president  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  defend  the  country.  His  almost 
unlimited  powers  were  to  hold  good  till  thirty  days 
after  the  reassembling  of  the  chamber.  The  only 
restrictions  placed  upon  him  were  in  regard  to  arrange- 
ments with  the  enemy."  It  also  ordered  that  the 
chief  federal  authorities  should  transfer  themselves 
to  San  Luis  Potosf.  On  the  31st  of  May  congress 
closed  its  session.  Pursuant  to  the  decree,  Juarez, 
accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  public  officials, 
left  the  capital  for  San  Luis  Potosl,*"  where  on  arrival 

Ley.  Imp.y  11-36;  Niox^  Exp4d.  du  Mex.,  286>7;  ZamacoU,  Hitt,  M^j,^  zvi' 

"  He  was  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  into  treaties  or  diplomatic  conven- 
tions admitting  foreign  interference  in  the  oountry's  afTairs.  Rivera^  Oob,  de 
Mex.,  ii.  696;  Id,,  HU.  Jalapti,  v.  576. 

"  The  departure,  though  rather  precipitate,  owing  to  a  despatch  from  Gen. 
Diaz  based  on  reports  of  his  scouts  that  the  French  were  on  the  march,  was 
effected  in  good  order,  taking  away  artillery,  money,  archives,  etc.  l(jlesia$, 
Inierv.,  ii.  5;  Marquei  de  I^oUt  Mem.  PM.,  MS.,  231;  M^x.,  Col.  Leyea, 
J663-7,  i.  &-13;  La  Vmde  Af^j.,  July  16,  1663.  Forey  knew  ittbe  nextUay, 
but  did  not  send  a  force  in  pursuit.  Arrartgoiz,  Mij.^  iii.  115. 

Jo96  M,  IfflegkUj  Reviatas  HUUfricai  sobre  la  ItUervencion  Francena  en 
Mizieo,  Mexico,  1867,  1668,  1869.  12mo,  3  vol.,  pp.  640,  463,  aud  690. 
Iglesias,  a  minister  under  Juarez  in  1866,  etc,  and  later  aspirant  to  the  pres- 
iaency,  began  in  April  1862,  at  the  instance  of  the  Juarez  minister  of  reU- 
tioDs  and  government,  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  newspapers  on  tlie  prog- 
ress of  the  French  intervention,  and  the  consequent  dvil  war  between  the 
republicans  under  Juarez  and  the  Franco-Maximilian  party.  These  articles 
at  6rst  were  issued  nearly  evenr  month,  later  at  longer  intervals,  and  ceased 
m  Oct.  1866.  At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Diario  Oficial  they  were  pub- 
hahed  afterward  in  1867-9  as  a  feuilleton — since  the  circumstances  of  their 
previous  appearance  had  made  them  but  little  known— and  then  put  into 
book  form.  In  the  preface  Iglesias  promised  to  fill  the  gap  from  the  middle  of 
186G  to  the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  when  leisure  permitted.  Written  at 
the  various  h^quarters  of  Juarez  in  his  retreat  northward  before  the  French, 
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he  issued  a  proclamation  on  the  10th  of  June,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  for  abandoning  the  capital.  He 
sent  circulars  to  all  the  governors,  investing  them  with 
ample  powers,"  and  forthwith  organized  his  govern- 
ment." He  drew  resources  from  Matamoros,  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
an  active  trade  was  carried  on. 

The  most  active  measures  were  at  once  adopted 
for  an  energetic  struggle  in  defence  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country  and  its  repubUcan  institutions.  Both 
the  general  and  state  officers  used  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  organize  military  forces;  and  by  the  latter 
part  of  June  there  were  concentrated  in  Querdtaro 
about  12,000  men  of  all  arms.  We  are  assured,  how- 
ever, that  even  at  this  critical  period  intrigues  were 
going  on  around  Juarez,  who  was  led  by  Pldcido 
Vega,  it  is  said,  to  believe  that  Ogazon  and  Doblado 
had  placed  a  numerous  army  under  General  Marquez 
de  Leon  to  overthrow  his  government.  The  result 
was  that  Ogazon  threw  up  his  office  of  governor  of 
Jalisco.     Doblado  received   orders  to  surrender  his 

I^lesias,  as  a  member  of  the  official  circle,  was  of  coarse  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  republican  plans  and  movements,  and  could  have  siven  the  best  pos- 
sible  history  thereof;  but  the  articles  beinff  for  publication,  he  evidently  dared 
not  reveal  these  facts,  and  confined  himself  to  those  relating  to  already  known 
campaigns,  and  to  one-sided  statements  tending  to  awe  the  enemy  and  to  en- 
courage republicans.  The  chief  contents  of  the  articles  are  reviews  uf  foreign 
relations,  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  American  debates,  and  popular 
views  of  the  Mexican  question;  ironic  and  bitter  denunciations  and  comments 
on  the  imperialist  administration;  and  short  and  hasty  reviews  of  military 
movements  for  the  month,  etc.  All  the  articles  are  compiled  with  little  re- 
gard for  exactness  or  completeness;  many  are  jumbled  and  full  of  empty  talk 
— repeated  in  the  various  letters — on  foreign  a&irs  and  i)olicy.  The  material 
on  the  French,  imperial,  and  foreign  affairs,  being  obtained  from  the  news- 
papers of  the  time,  has  its  value,  but  is  impaired  by  hasty  concoction  and  one- 
sidedness;  the  other  smaller  portion  on  republican  movements  is  guarded, 
garbled  for  prudential  reasons,  and  superficial. 

^  He  gave  them  authority  to  act  in  urgent  cases  when  unable  to  receive 
timely  instructions  from  the  government.  DuUanand  LozanOf  Leg.  Mex,^  ix. 
623-7;  M4z,,  Mem.  Hacienda,  1870,  586;  La  Voz  de  M^'.,  July  11,  1863; 
LefSvre,  Doc.  MaximUiano,  i.  277-9. 

^His  cabinet  ministers  then  were:  Juan  Antonio  de  la  Fuente,  of  rela- 
tions; Jesus  Teran,  of  justice;  Joe^  Higinio  Nufiez,  of  the  treasury;  Felipe 
B.  Berrioaibal,  of  war,  who  was,  Aug.  18th,  succeeded  by  Comonfort.  Fuente 
being  sent  on  a  foreign  mission,  Manuel  Doblado  took  his  place  from  Sept. 
3d  to  10th,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  Teran 
resigned  Sept.  1st.  The  cabinet  on  the  10th  was  formed  with  Lerdo,  Jos4 
Mana  Iglesias,  Nuiles,  and  C!omonfort 
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command  to  Antillon,  and  Marquez  had  to  turn  over 
his  to  J.  M.  Arteaga." 

In  a  circular  of  the  minister  of  war  to  the  gov- 
ernors, after,  speaking  of  the  evidences  of  hatred  to 
the  invaders  displayed  on  the  journey,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  forgetting  party  dissensions  to  think  only 
of  saving  the  country,  they  were  reminded  that  au- 
thorities set  up  by  the  foreign  bayonets  were  spurious 
and  did  not  constitute  a  government,  the  government 
both  de  facto  and  de  jure  being  in  existence;  and 
therefore,  the  republic  could  not  and  would  not  be 
bound  by  any  treaties,  compacts,  or  pledges,  or  by  any 
acts  of  commission  or  omission  of  those  functionaries, 
so-called/^  The  governors  replied  with  assurances  of 
their  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  republican  govern- 
ment.*® Several  of  the  states,  San  Luis  Potosf  at 
their  head,  having  contemplated  a  coalition  for  their 
common  defence,  to  which  Zacatecas  refused  her  as- 
sent, the  president  disapproved  the  scheme  as  uncon- 
BtitutionaL* 

The  reactionists  at  the  capital  lost  no  time  in  their 
preparations  for  coming  events,  their  action  being 

^ Doblado  advised  Marquez  to  obey  without  a  murmnr,  using  these  words: 
'  Deje  V.  qae  se  pierda  la  situacion  baio  U  responsibilidad  de  estas  gen  tea; 
nosotrofl  la  levantaremos  mas  tarde.'  Marquez  de  Leon,  Mem,  Pdst,,  MS., 
231-2-  The  republican  cause  had  now  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
trosty  adherents.  Gen.  LaLlave,  which  occurred  on  the  23d  of  June.  Funeral 
h(morB  were  paid  his  remains  on  the  27th.  M^,  Col.  Leyes,  1863-7,  L  36; 
La  Voz  de  Mtj.,  Auf.  8,  20,  1863. 

''The  circular,  which  is  dated  June  13,  1863,  further  says  that  all  Mexi- 
cans exercising  functions  derived  from  the  French  source  are  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  the  country  and  liable  to  severe  punishment.  Dublan  and  Lozano, 
Leg,  Mex.,  ix.  627-8;  Mix.,  Col.  Leyea,  1863-7,  i.  13-15.  On  the  2$H;h  of 
September  of  the  same  year  Mexicans  were  forbidden  to  hold  office  under  a 
foreign  government.  Id.,  146-8. 

^  It  waa  evident  that  with  the  exception  of  '  un  miserable  pnfiado  de 
trsidores*  the  whole  country  rejected  the  French  intervention.  Iglenoi, 
luierv.,  ii.  9. 

^  Under  article  111.  Minister  La  Fuente's  circular  was  dated  June  27th. 
Mix,,  Col.  Leyes,  1863-7,  i.  38-40.  A  few  days  previously,  on  the  22d,  the 
president  had  to  decree  the  state  of  Durango  under  martial  law,  because  of 
a  military  emeute  headed  by  Col  TomAs  Borrego.  Gen.  Jos^  M.  Patoni,  the 
constitutional  governor,  waa  reinstated.  J>tiblan  and  Lotano,  Leg.  Mex.p  ix. 
630,632-3. 
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directed  by  General  Bruno  Aguilar.  On  the  first  of 
June,  at  a  public  meeting,  they  adopted  a  preamble 
and  resolutions  to  accept  the  aid  of  and  submit  to  the 
foreign  intervention.*^  Jos^  Mariano  Salas,  the  ex- 
president,  assumed  ad  interim  the  military  command 
of  the  city.  Bazaine's  division  of  the  invading  army 
entered  it  on  the  7th  of  June,  occupying  the  main 
entrances,  and  tendering  protection  to  the  reactionary 
party  against  the  enraged  populace.  The  reception 
of  the  French  in  Mexico  has  been  represented  by 
.  Forey  and  others  as  so  full  of  enthusiasm  that  it 
almost  verged  on  delirium.^^  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  interventionists  had  prepared  beforehand 
some  exhibition  of  the  kind.*^ 

A  committee  of  reactionists,  presided  over  by  Juan 
N.  Pereda,  laid  the  aforesaid  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions before  Forey,  who  rode  into  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  10th  of  June,  with  Almonte  on  his  right  and 
Saligny  on  his  left,  and  immediately  after  made  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel De  Potier  commandant  of  the  district. 
A  local  government  was  organized;^  a  press  law  was 
enacted,  claimed  to  be  liberal,  but  in  reality  very  re- 
strictive, inasmuch  as  no  discussion  was  permitted 
upon  the  laws  and  institutions,  and  much  less  upon 
religious  topics.     Sales  of  property  by  liberals  after 

^'The  re8o1ation»  were:  Ist,  cheerfully  accepting  the  generous  aid  of  the 
French  emperor,  they  placed  themselves  under  Forey 's  protection;  2d,  Forey 
was  asked  to  call  a  meeting,  the  most  numerous  possible,  to  represent  all 
classes,  and  the  interests  of  parties  willing  to  recognize  the  intervention,  the 
most  prominent  for  science,  morality,  and  patriotism,  consulting  Almonte  in 
the  choice;  3d,  the  board,  then  given  the  name  of  Junta  Califici^ora,  was  to 
assemble  on  the  third  day  from  its  convocation,  and  within  eight  days  to  de- 
cide on  the  form  of  government  the  nation  was  to  be  permanently  placed 
under;  and  to  choose  a  provisional  government  to  hold  power  till  the  perma- 
nent regime  should  become  installed.  Acta  de  loa  Traidores^  in  La  Estrella  de 
OccW.,  July  24,  1883;  Bivera,  Gob,  de  Mec,,  637;  Domenech,  Hist,  du Mex.,  iii. 
120-7. 

^  Hidalgo,  the  monarchist,  says  that  the  troops  were  almost  covered  with 
flowers.  ApujiteSt  170-3. 

*^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  flowers  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  soldiers 
were  paid  for  with  French  money.  L^ivre,  Doc  Mazimiliano,  1.  280-1;  Jll6x., 
Boleiin  Leves,  1863,  45. 

^  See  decrees  of  June  13th  and  14th,  appointing  an  ayuntamiento,  and 
AzdLrate  aa  prefect.  Mix.,  Boletin  Ley,,  1863,  37-9. 
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a  certain  date  were  annulled,  the  object  of  which  was 
a  sort  of  moral  suasion  through  the  pocket  of  the 
individual.** 

Forey  issued  a  long  proclamation  on  the  12thy  de- 
claring the  military  occupation  an  accomplished  fact 
The  10th  of  June,  he  said,  must  have  caused  all  de- 
lusions to  disappear,  convincing  the  late  government 
of  its  impotence  to  retain  the  power  it  had  made  such 
a  wretched  use  of.^  About  the  political  question  he 
gave  the  Mexicans  much  advice,  freely  using  the 
words  *  fraternity,  concord,  and  true  patriotism';  they 
were  to  be  no  longer  liberals  or  reactionists,  but  be- 
come Mexicans;  meaning,  it  is  presumed,  that  they 
should  be  of  one  mind,  and  cheerfully  accept  the  inter- 
vention, which  would  make  them  all  very  pious  con- 
servatives. He  promised  much  that  he  knew  he 
could  not  accomplish,  nevertheless  he  found  many  to 
beUeve  him.  The  country  had  been  disturbea  so 
many  years,  and  ruin  had  overtaken  so  many,  that 
there  were  not  wanting  some  who  were  really  disposed 
to  accept  anything.  There  were,  however,  certain 
words  in  the  address  which  produced  disagreeable 
impressions  on  the  ultra  conservatives  and  clericals,^ 
who  saw  in  them  the  true  inwardness  of  Napoleon's 
instructions  to  Forey  on  the  religious  question;  he 
was  to  show  much  deference  for  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  assurance  to  the  possessors  of  national 
estates.  Thus  the  people  of  Mexico  were  soon  made 
aware  that  the  policy  of  the  French  government  was 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  national  thought  and 

MBndin,  the  financial  man,  that  explained  it:  '  Para  yolyer  A  traer  i  me- 
jores  aentimientoB  hida  8U  propia  patria '  those  who  wore  serving  in  the 
repnblican  ranks.  Mix.^  BoUUn  Ley.,  1863,  36-47;  Peridd.  Ofic.  Imp,  Mex., 
Aug.  4, 1863. 

^Niox,  Expid.  du  Mex.,  289-00;  M^.,  Boletin  Lry.,  1863,  ap.  489-93. 

^  Bona  fide  pnrchasers  of  nationalized  estates  would  be  protected  in  their 
possession,  but  fraudulent  sales  would  be  subject  to  revision.  The  oatholio 
religion  would  be  protected,  and  the  bishops  recalled  to  their  dioceses.  '  Je 
cnns  que  r£mperear  verrait  aveo  plaisir  qu'il  fdt  possible  au  government  de 
proclamer  la  liberty  des  cultes,  ce  grana  principe  des  soci6t^  modemes.' 
Aioar,  Expid,  du  Afex.,  290-2. 
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traditions.  He  remarked  further,  that  the  courts 
would  be  organized  so  that  they  should  in  future  ad- 
minister justice  uprightly,  and  not  sell  it  to  the  highest 
bidder.*^ 

"In  this  oozmection,  says  Arrangoiz,  If^*.,  iii.  119-20,  Fore^  knew  not 
what  he  said,  aa  on  other  occasions  he  had  blundered  in  his  sayings  and  do- 
in^,  and  thereby  had  done  serious  damage  to  the  conservative  party.  Arran- 
goiz  denies  that  jnstice  was  sold  in  Mexico,  unless  in  as  rare  instances  as  in 
any  other  oonntry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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GoTiEHimT  Mkaspwiw  Jphta  Sitpkriob  db  Qobierno— Pboyisioval  Ex* 
jfluuTivK — ^Foret's  Acts  Lbqauzkd— Obdxb  or  Quadalupx— Asahblxa 
DB  NoTABLB— Its  Ihauoubation  ahd  Subsebtierct— Cbbatiom  or  A 
Thbonb — It  la  Oitebxd  to  Pekdikanb  Maxhciijak  or  Hapsbobo — 
BaoBrrcT  or  tkb  Mxzioah  Empzbi — ^MoNABOBiALScHBias  IN  Mkzioo— 
Thbt  ahb  Oohtinukd  dt  Eubopb— Fbbnoh  Pbbtabicationb— Spanish 
Ams — Sblbotion  or  MAXUfTUAW— How  EmorxD— His  Past  Rioobd 
—Action  or  thb  Austbian  ExpsBOB—PoiJor  or  thb  Unitkd  Statb& 

The  work  of  establishing  a  government  under 
French  supervision  was  initiated  with  Forey's  decree 
of  June  16,  1863,  authorizing  the  nomination  by  the 
emperor's  minister,  Saligny,  of  thirty-five  Mexican  citi- 
zens to  form  a  Junta  Superior  de  Gobierno,  that  is  to 
Bay,  a  governmental  board,*  to  elect  by  absolute  major- 
ity three  citizens,  who  were  to  form  the  chief  executive 
authority.*  The  junta  was  likewise  clothed  with 
power  to  choose  215  Mexican  citizens,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  class,  aged  twenty-five  years  and 
upwards,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  their  civil  rights, 
who,  associated  with  the  junta  superior,  were  to  con- 
stitute an  Asamblea  de  Notables.     The  duty  of  this 

1  The  jimta  mm  to  meet  two  days  after  the  pablioation  of  the  decree  of 
ita  appointment,  presided  over  by  the  senior  in  age,  and  the  two  janior  mem- 
bers were  to  act  as  secretaries,  i/to.,  Boletin  Ley.^  1863»  4S-64;  Ator,  Exp^ 
du  Jfex.,  292-3. 

'Two  saplentes,  or  snhstitates,  were  also  to  be  chosen.  Among  other 
duties  of  the  junta  were  to  constitute  itself  into  several  sections  for  delib- 
erating on  amirs  of  the  various  departments  of  ffovemment,  such  as  rela- 
tions, treasury,  war,  etc.;  when  called  upon  by  the  executive,  to  sit  as  a 
Ceneral  assembly  to  treat  of  matters  of  high  import. 

(77) 
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assembly  was  to  decide  upon  a  definitive  form  of  gov- 
ernment, by  the  votes  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
members.  If,  after  three  days'  balloting,  the  requi- 
site majority  had  not  been  obtained,  then  the  junta 
superior  was  to  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  call  other 
215  citizens,  with  the  privilege  of  reelecting  some  of 
the  members  of  the  preceding  one.  After  determin- 
ing the  form  of  government,  the  asamblea  was  to 
give  its  attention  to  such  affairs  as  might  be  brought 
before  it  by  the  executive.  The  first  session  of  this 
body  was  to  last  five  days,  the  executive  having  the 
privilege  of  extending  it.  Its  work  was  to  be  done 
in  secret  session,  but  its  resolutions  or  acts  authenti- 
cated by  the  president  and  secretaries  might  be  given 
to  the  press."  The  members  of  the  executive  were 
required  to  distribute  among  themselves  the  six  gov- 
ernment portfolios,  appointing  and  removing  their 
subordinates.  They  were  jointly  the  executive,  and 
as  such  might  promulgate  or  veto,  as  they  deemed 
proper,  the  resolutions  of  the  asamblea  de  notables; 
and  their  functions  were  to  cease  immediately  upon 
the  installation  of  the  definitive  government  pro- 
claimed by  said  assembly. 

Pursuant  to  that  organic  statute,  Forey,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  confirmed  the  nominations  made  by  Saligny 
to  constitute  the  iunta  superior  de  gobierno.*  This 
body  became  installed  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  21st 
elected  the  three  persons  who  were  to  constitute  the 
executive  authority,  namely,  Juan  Nepomuceno  Al- 

*  Neither  the  memberi  of  the  jnatft  miperior,  nor  those  of  the  aaambleai 
were  to  receive  any  pay. 

'Among  its  members  were  some  who  bad  prominently  figured  in  tho 
country's  past  history,  such  as  Jos^  Ignacio  Pavon,  Manuel  Diez  de  Bonilla, 
Teodoeio  Lares,  Francisco  Javier  Miranda,  generals  Mora  y  Villamil  and 
Adrian  Woll,  Fernando  Mangino,  Juan  Hierro  Maldonado,  General  Santiago 
Blanco,  and  others.  Mix,,  Boleiin  Ley.,  1863, 55-6;  Peridd,  Qfie,  Imp.  Mex,^ 
July  21,  1863;  l^Svre,  Doc,  Maximiliano,  i.  283-4;  ^rco,  LaJuntadelotSS^ 
in  La  Estrella  de  Occid.,  Sept.  11,  1863.  This  last  authority  positively 
asserts  that  upwards  of  six  out  of  the  35  were  beggars,  'yiyian  de  pedir 
limosna,'  which  guaranteed  their  christian  humility,  and  stamped  the  new 
order  of  thines  with  an  almost  democratic  origin;  there  were  also  among  them 
a  number  of  aecrepit  men  and  imbeciles. 
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monte,  Mariano  Salas/  and  Pelagio  Antonio  de 
Labastida  y  Ddvalos,  archbishop  of  Mexico.  For 
substitutes  were  chosen  Juan  Bautista  de  Onnaechea 
y  Ernaiz,  bishop  of  Tulancingo,  and  Jos^  Ignacio 
Pavon.  The  executive  elect  qualified  on  the  same 
date,  Bishop  Ormaechea  filling  pro  tempore  the  chair 
of  Archbishop  Labastida,  who  was  absent  in  Europe/ 
The  triumviri,  on  assuming  their  functions  the  24th 
of  June,  issued  an  eminently  conservative-clerical 
manifesto,  which  for  the  time  brought  peace  upon  the 
pious  souls  that  had  been  so  greatly  disturbed  by 
Forey's  proclamation  of  the  12th/ 

Juan  Nepomuceno  Almonte,  thus  made  a  member 
and  actually  chief  of  the  triumvirate,  was  reputed  to 
be  a  son  of  the  illustrious  priest  Morelos.  The  name 
Almonte  came  to  him  in  this  wise:  His  father,  when- 
ever a  battle  was  impending,  would  order  the  boy 
carried  al  monte,  that  is,  to  the  woods,  and  thus  he 
was  reared  on  the  battle-field  during  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence,' for  which  reason  his  military  record  was 

*  A  biographical  sketch  of  his  early  life  waa  giv^en  in  thia  work  at  the  time 
he  became  preaident  of  the  repnblia 

*  There  is  no  evidence  that  PaTon  had  any  part  in  the  acts  of  adminirtra- 
tion.  The  following  persons  were  appointed  nnder-secretaries:  Joed  Mignel 
Arroyo,  for  foreign  a£faiiB;  JoU  Ignacio  Anievas,  Felipe  Baygoea,  Josd  Sda- 
zar  UazTc^i,  Juan  de  IMoe  Peza,  and  Martin  de  Castillo  y  Cos,  respectively 
for  government,  justice  and  ecclesiastical  afiaiiB,  fomento,  war,  and  treasaty. 
I>omenech,  Hist,  du  Mex.,  iiL  123-4;  Arrangotz^  M^j.,  iii.  122;  Igiesuu,  InUT' 
venchn,  iL  15-27. 

^  Forey  had,  on  the  23d,  announced  the  ainwintment  of  the  provisioiial 
chiefs,  thanking  the  people  for  what  he  called  tneir  active  and  intelligent  co- 
operation. The  triumvirate's  address  reviews  the  past,  and  promises  that  the 
franco-Mexican  armv  would  pursue  the  oonstitutioiial  government  till  it 
anrrendered  or  was  mriven  from  the  country.  As  to  the  religions  question, 
the  Roman  worship  was  now  restored  and  free;  the  church  would  exercise  its 
authority  without  having  an  enemy  in  the  government;  and  *el  Estado  con^ 
oertam  oon  ella  la  manera  de  resolver  las  graves  cuestiones  pendientes,'  or  in 
other  words,  pending  questions  would  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the  papal 
court.  The  atheism  and  immoral  anti-social  propagandisra,  which  thev  un- 
blushinffly  declared  to  have  been  under  a  cloak  established  in  the  schools 
and  colleges,  would  cease.  *La  instniccion  cat61ica,  s<^lida,  y  mas  estensa 
posible,'  would  engage  their  especial  attention.  Difficulties  with  foreign 
powers  wonld  be  arranged,  and  with  the  protection  of  France  and  the  other 
nations  Mexico  would  be  respected  abroad.  M4x,,  BoUtin  Ley.,  1863,  59-60, 
ap.  493-«;  Peridd,  Ofic.  Imp.  if  ex.,  July  21,  1863;  La  Fos  de  M4j.,  Aug.  27, 
1863;  FlinVa  Mex.  under  Max.,  42-8. 

*To  amose  him,  Morelos  organized  a  company  of  boys  of  his  own  age, 
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made  to  date  from  1815.     He  was  educated  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  principles,  both  social  and  politi- 
cal that  he  acquired  there,  influenced  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  public  career.     A  resolute  enemy  of 
the  Spaniards,  he,  with  many  other  prominent  Mexi- 
cans, saw  in  them  the  constant  disturbers  of  Mexico's 
peace,  and  heartily  joined  Guerrero's  supporters.     In 
1830,  when  serving  in  the  national  congress,  he  be- 
came an  object  of  government  persecution,  and  had 
to  conceal  himself.     About  that  time  he  was  chief 
editor  of  El  Atleta^  and,  with  others,  accused  Presi- 
dent    Bustamante's    administration    of    permitting 
foreign  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs.     The  paper 
succumbed  under  the  heavy  fines  imposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, till  the  press  and  type  were  sold  by  auction.* 
In  1839  his  political  ideas  had  become  much  modified, 
as  a  member  in  the  cabinet  of  a  conservative  adminis- 
tration; but  he  still  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  recuperate  itself.     It  was  then  that  he 
proposed  that  all  persons  encouraging  foreign  power 
m  Mexico,  or  the  dismemberment  of  her  territory, 
should  be  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  measure 
became  a  law.     Almonte  was  in  1840  and  later  one  of 
the  most  pronounced  enemies  of  monarchial  schemes 
for  his  country.     In  1841  he  was  accredited  as  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  Washington,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion till  1845,  during  which  period  he  exerted  himself 
to  ward  off  a  war  between  the  two  countries.     The 
annexation  of  Texas  being  authorized  by  the  Ameri- 
can congress,  he  went  back  to  Mexico,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  important  positions,  invariably  opposing 
measures  against  the  clergy.     It  is  said  that  in  1846 
he  persuaded  President  Paredes  to  seek  European  aid 

which  was  known  as  the  'oompafifa  de  los  emnlantes,*  of  which  Almonte 
was  made  captain.  The  boys  used  to  appear  at  the  intrenchments.  One  day 
they  triumphantly  brought  in  a  dragoon  as  prisoner,  though  the  latter  said 
that  he  was  on  his  wi^  to  surrender  to  Morelos.  Alaman^  Hist,  M^.^  ii.  628. 
*He  accompanied  Santa  Anna  to  Texas  in  1836,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
San  Jacinto  on  the  21st  of  April.  Conveyed  with  his  chief  to  the  U.  S. ,  they 
returned  together  the  next  Feb.  on  the  man-of-war  Pioneer,  He  continued  in 
the  military  service  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
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against  the  United  States.  ^  He  was  then  appointed 
minister  to  France,  but  did  not  go  there,"  and  it  has 
been  charged  against  him  that  he  never  accounted 
for  $20,000  that  had  been  advanced  to  him." 

During  the  war  with  the  United  States  Almonte 
served  part  of  the  time  as  secretary  of  war,  and  per- 
formed other  important  work  in  defence  of  the  country, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  done  anything  on  the 
battle-field.  His  name  figured  at  one  time  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  He  had  some  disagree- 
ment with  Santa  Anna,  and  resigned.  His  candidature 
for  the  executive  oflSice  was  again  brought  forward  in 
1849,  to  be  defeated.  Presidential  aspirations  became 
a  passion  with  him;  disappointment  soured  him,  and 
every  opponent  was  looked  on  as  an  enemy."  During 
Santa  Anna's  last  dictatorship  Almonte  took  no  part 
in  political  affairs.  After  its  overthrow.  President 
Comonfort  sent  him  in  1856  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  London,  where,  neglecting  his  proper  duties, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  inter- 
vention and  monarchial  schemes.  His  course  was 
such  that  upon  Comonfort's  downfall  he  was  accredited 
by  the  succeeding  conservative  administrations  as 
minister  in  Paris,  and  later  also  in  Madrid.  His 
participation  in  the  European  schemes  has  been  partly 
alluded  to  elsewhere,  and  the  rest  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  history.  Almonte  was  the  first  to  write 
a  treatise  on  the  geography  of  Mexico. 

Archbishop  Labastida  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Zamora  and  state  of  Michoacan  on  the  21st  of  March^ 

**  AiriTed  at  Habana,  he  found  Santa  Anna  waa  on  the  point  of  ntarning 
to  Mexico,  and  came  back  with  him. 

"The  fact  appeared  in  a  mannaoript  record  of  107  pa^ee  found  in  Maxi- 
milian** private  office.  The  sotea  to  the  mannaoript  are  m  French,  many  of 
than  in  the  handwriting  of  F6Ux  Eloin«  The  document  waa  later  lodged  in 
the  foreign  c^ce  of  S&xico.  Lfflvrt^  Doe,  MaximUiatu>,  i.  318;  Trcudores 
pimiadi>§  por  H  mitmos,  in  Libro  Seereto  de  Mcaimil ,  1-2. 

^'It  haa  been  aaid  againat  Almonte  that  he  denied  recognition  to  hia 
laofcher,  and  never  offered  her  any  aaaistance  though  ahe  lived  by  alma.  Cc6e«- 
t^  Lo9  Trt*  MalditoM,  in  La  E^rtUa  de  Occid.,  Deo.  25,  1863. 
HiR.  Mjez..  Vox..  YI.   6 
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1816.*"  Having  been  nominated  by  President  Santa 
Anna  as  the  successor  of  Bishop  Becerra  at  Puebla,** 
his  preconization  took  place  the  23d  of  March,  1855; 
and  on  the  receipt  of  his  bulls,  he  took  the  constitu- 
tional oath  before  the  president,  and  was  consecrated  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Puebla,  by  his  friend  Bishop 
Munguia,  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  new  diocesan  prel- 
ate devoted  himself  vigorously  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  applying  his  exertions  especially  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  sisters  of  the  sacred  heart.  Two  months 
later  he  started  upon  a  pastoral  visit  of  the  diocese, 
which  was  presently  interrupted  by  the  annulment 
by  political  events  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  particulars  of  his  ex- 
patriation, which  have  been  set  forth  in  narrating  the 
occurrences  of  that  period.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  believed  the  motives  prompting  his  action  were 
pure,  and  in  keeping  with  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart  and  mind.     He  did,  or  allowed  to  be  done, 

^  His  parente,  Manael  Laciano  de  Labastida  and  Luisa  D&valos  y  Ochoa, 
wero  of  paro  white  blood,  in  good  social  standiDg,  and  posaessed  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  waa  inherited  by  their  son.  In  1831,  after  a  course  of  pre- 
paratory instruction,  young  Labastida  entered  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of 
Morelia,  where  by  his  superior  talents,  application,  and  amiable  character  he 
soon  won  himself  a  distinguished  place.  At  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Por- 
tugal he  was  afforded  the  opportunity  for  a  display  of  his  attainments  in 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  oelles-lettres,  being  rewarded  therefor  with  a 
scholarship,  to  which  was  added  permission  to  study  law,  though  it  had  been 
founded  exclusively  for  that  of  theology.  On  the  1 8th  of  July,  1 8^^,  he  received 
the  order  of  subdeaoon,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  About  thia 
time  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  grammar,  belles-lettres,  and  philosophy,  a 
position  that  had  been  declined  by  Clemente  de  Jesiis  Munguia,  who  later  be- 
came bishop,  and  first  archbishop  of  Michoacan.  These  two  personages  boro 
for  each  other  a  life-Ion^  friendship,  and  in  their  career,  both  literary  and 
ecclesiastical,  advanced  side  by  side.  They  not  only  held  professorships  in 
their  alma  mater,  but  also  important  ecclesiastical  offices  in  thttr  diocese. 
They  became  prebendaries,  and  five  years  after  canons.  Finally  they  were 
proposed  together  for  the  mitre  of  Michoacan  at  the  death  of  Bishop  Portugal. 
Idungufa  became  the  bishop,  and  had  Labastida  with  him  aa  his  provisor, 
vicar  of  nuns,  and  in  his  absences  left  him  as  guardian  of  the  diocese.  The 
latter  was  also  proposed  for  the  new  mitre  of  San  Lms  Potoef,  which  was  not 
conferred  on  him,  as  it  seems,  he  was  reserved  for  higher  places.  Soatif  Episc 
Mex.,  22&-32;  Aim.  Caiend.  Oalvan,,  1864,  47-*^. 

^*  For  what  it  may  be  worth,  reference  is  made  to  a  report  circulated  at 
this  time,  that  he  paid  the  pope's  legate  400  doubloons,  or  |6,400,  for  hia 
mitre.  L^ftort^  Doc,  McanmUiano,  318.  This  statement,  together  with  other 
things  not  creditable  to  the  archbishop,  was  secretly  commonioated  to  Man* 
milian.  Maury ^  Biog,  <U  Monaefior  LaixuHda^  53-62. 
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what  he  considered  proper  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  church,  though  always  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  conflicts  with  the  civu  authority.  During 
his  ten  months  residence  in  Puebla,  and  notably  during 
the  siege  of  1856,  he  gave  proof  of  pastoral  purity, 
charity,  and  zeal,  as  well  as  of  fortitude  and  abnega- 
tion." The  bishop  sojourned  in  Cuba  till  he  obtained 
leave  of  the  pope  to  reside  in  Rome.  In  this  forced 
absence  from  his  native  country  he  visited  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  India.  Mira- 
mon's  government  accredited  him  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary near  the  papal  court.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  1863,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico  as 
archbishop.**  Labastida's  acts  as  a  member  of  the 
government  created  under  the  auspices  of  French  bayo- 
nets will  appear  in  describing  current  events.  It  will  be 
well  to  say,  however,  that  though  some  of  his  acts  laid 
him  open  to  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen,  not  even  his  political  oppo- 
nents failed  to  hold  him  in  respect,  both  as  a  man  and 
prelate,  and  certainly  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  being 
an  enemy  to  his  country.  After  his  separation  from 
political  complications  he  was  engaged  exclusively  in 
his  prelatic  duties.  In  1 867  he  attended  the  ecumenical 
council  at  Rome,  and  was  on  the  committee  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  In  May  1871  he  was  back  in  his 
diocese  attending  to  its  aflairs,  ever  deserving  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  distinguished  of  Mexico's 
ecclesiastics. 

Juan  B.  D'Ormaechea  had  been  a  member  of  the 
junta  of  reactionary  notables,  and  for  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  reaction  had  been  rewarded  with  the 
newly  created  mitre  of  Tulancingo.  He  was  more 
diplomatic  than  his  metropolitan,  whom  he  represented 
in  the  triumvirate. 

>*Saeh  is  the  oharaoter  ^jnertllr  giren  of  him.  8o9a^  SpUc.  Jliex,,  281. 

>*  He  bad  been  so  proclaimed  Maroh  19, 1863,  and  together  with  hia  friend 
Mimgnfa,  reeeired  tbe  paUiom  on  the  next  day  at  the  hands  of  Oardinal  Anto- 
nellL  The  ephemerides  of  hia  private  and  public  life  may  be  teen  in  La  Fm 
deMii.,JxxlyS,9,  10,  1881. 
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The  executive  gave  the  force  of  law  to  all  of  Forey^s 
decrees  to  the  25th  of  June,  including  one  to  outlaw 
malefactors  and  bring  them  ±0  trial  by  a  French  court- 
martial."  This  act  displeased  a  large  number  of 
citizens,  who  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  Mexicans 
being  tried  by  French  oflSicers.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
triumviri  forming  the  executive  were  controlled  by- 
their  French  superiors.^^  The  order  of  Guadalupe 
was  restored  by  decree  of  June  30th,  on  the  plea  of 
respect  for  Pope  Pius  IX,,  who  had  sanctioned  it,  and 
for  the  foreign  sovereigns  and  distinguished  person- 
ages on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.^* 

The  junta  superior  appointed**  the  so-called  nota- 
bles who  were  to  constitute  the  assembly,  and,  con- 
jointly with  the  above-named  body,  were  to  meet  on 
the  8th  of  July,  to  determine  the  future  form  of 
government.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
so-called  notables  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  who 
also  called  themselves  monarchists,  the  mere  tools  of 
the  reactionary  plotters.^^  Teodosio  Lares  was  chosen 
president,  and  Alejandro  Arango  y  Escandon  and  Jos6 

"  Decrees  of  Jane  20th  and  July  Ist  JIfex.,  Boletin  Ley,,  1863, 57-^,  95-6. 

General  Forey,  CoUcdon  Completa  de  loa  Decretoa  Oenemles  Expedidos  por 
. .  .Mexico,  1863,  8vo,  pp.  40,  coDtaios  a  collection  of  decrees  issued  by 
General  Forey,  the  principal  of  which  order  a  reduction  of  import  duties,  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  persons  taking  up  anna  against  the  French  in- 
tervention, the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  reeulate  the  matter  of  munici- 
pal property  sold  at  inadequate  prices,  as  also  we  privileges  of  the  press. 
Others  relate  to  the  organization  of  the  government  and  the  establishment  of 
courts-martial  for  the  suppression  of  banditti. 

^"  Forey  was  at  the  head  in  military  matters,  Saligny  in  political  afiBurs, 
and  Budin  in  financial  matters. 

"Instituted  by  Itnrbide  in  1822;  abolished  after  his  dethronement;  re- 
vived by  Dictator  Santa  Anna  in  1853,  and  again  definitively  suppressed  by  his 
successor  in  1855.  It  is  here  revived  a  second  time,  and  its  grand  cross  con- 
ferred, perhaps  pensioned  with  $2,000  a  year,  on  Forey  and  Saligny  by  their 
creatures.  L^ivre,  Doc.  MaxinUliano,  320-1;  Iftfa?.,  Dertcho  Inienk,  3d  pt^ 
695-706;  Arrangoiz,  M4i,,  iii.  123;  M^,,  Boletin  Ley,,  1863,  91. 

"June  29th,  Mix.,  BoUtin  Ley,,  1863,  66-8. 

'^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  clothing  with  which  some  of  the  members 
presented  themselves  was  bought  with  French  money.  Ldivrt,  Doe.  Maxi* 
tnUicmo,  i.  327.  This  has  been  denied,  and  pronounced  'La  cilonmiade  un 
republicano  franco. '  Arrangoiz,  M^j.,  iii.  124.  Henry  M.  Flint,  who  in  his 
work,  Mexico  under  Maximilian,  approves  the  acts  of  the  French  and  the 
whole  afilEur  of  placing  Mexico  under  a  monarchy,  assnies  us,  on  page  55,  that 
the  assembly  ot  notables  comprised  the  men  who  had  in  1848  and  1849,  and 
again  in  1860,  'implored  the  United  States  to  save  Mexico  and  give  her  a  good 
government,'  which  is  quite  possible. 
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Maria  Andrade  became  the  secretaries.  Tlie  commit- 
tee named  to  report  on  the  form  of  gcvernment  to  be 
adopted  consisted  of  Ignacio  Aguilar,  Joaquin  Velaz- 

?uez  de  Leon,  Santiago  Blanco,  Tedfilo  Marin,  and 
Jayetano  Orozco.**  After  the  assembly  had  been 
thus  constituted,  the  triumviri,  who  had  arrived  at 
the  palace  midst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  thunder 
of  artilleiy,  were  introduced  into  the  assembly-cham- 
ber by  Bishop  Ramirez,  Doctor  Sollano,  generals 
Marquez  and  Mejia,  and  two  licentiates.  Almonte 
and  his  colleagues  and  Lares,  the  president,  took 
seats  under  the  canopy.  Forey  and  Saligny  sat  oppo- 
site the  table.  The  under-secretaries  of  state  were 
mixed  in  with  the  members  of  the  assembly.  Gen- 
erals Bazaine,  Douay,  Castagny,  Andrade,  and  Hor- 
ran,  with  their  aids,  occupied  tribunes  reserved  for 
representatives  of  the  army.'^ 

Almonte,  speaking  for  the  executive,  frankly  set 
forth  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  action  the 
assembly  was  to  take  in  deciding  upon  the  future  of 
Mexico.  He  laid  stress  on  the  calamities  of  the  last 
forty  years,  abstaining,  however,  from  suggesting  any 
particular  form  of  government.  Not  so  Lares,  who, 
assuming  to  know  the  proclivities  of  the  body  he  pre- 
sided over,  in  his  answer  to  the  executive  set  down 
conclusions  significant  of  a  preconcerted  declaration 
in  favor  of  monarchisra.  It  was  now  clear  that  it 
had  all  been  arranged  beforehand.  The  holy  ghost 
had  been  invoked,  with  prayers  and  masses,  for  its  aid 
in  a  not  particularly  holy  business.  For  several  days 
before  the  farce  was  played  every  one  of  these  nota- 
bles knew  that  his  part  in  it  was  to  proclaim  a  mon- 
archy, with  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  the  puppet 
ruler.  Barrfes,  editor  of  LEstafette,  was  instigated 
to  say  that  if  a  foreign  prince  was  not  called  to  the 
throne,  the  French  troops  would  go  away,  and  leave 

"  The  three  first  named  were  ministers  during  Santa  Anna's  dictatorship. 

Marin  held  the  same  position  under  Miramon,  and  all  were  rank  reactionists. 

"  The  tribunes  were  filled  with  spectators,  among  whom  were  many  women. 
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the  interventionists  to  their  own  resources.^  After 
listening  to  Almonte's  and  Lares'  remarks,  and  look- 
ing into  Forey's  and  Saligny's  faces,  the  assembly 
went  into  secret  session.  The  committee  on  the  10th 
made  their  report,  which,  it  is  said,  was  read  amid 
great  applause.^'  Its  author  was  Ignacio  Aguilar,  the 
person  who  planned  the  plebiscit  for  Santa  Anna,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  *alteza  serenfsima.'  His  picture 
of  the  evils  Mexico  had  undergone  from  the  year  of 
independence  till  1857  was,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
colored.^  It  did  not  in  all  its  points  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  those  calling  themselves  the  oldest 
and  firmest  monarchists;  but  in  consideration  of  the 
idea  proclaimed,  and  of  certain  paragraphs  they  deemed 
truthful,  it  was  accepted  as  a  whole.  The  document 
terminated  with  the  following  propositions:  1st,  the 
Mexican  nation  adopts  for  its  form  of  government  a 
moderate,  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  Roman  cath- 
olic prince ;  2d,  the  sovereign  will  assume  the  title  of 
*  emperor  of  Mexico';  3d,  the  imperial  crown  of  Mexico 
is  tendered  to  his  imperial  and  royal  highness  Prince 
Ferdinand  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  for  him- 
self and  his  descendants;  4th,  in  the  event  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  impossible  to  foresee.  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  should  not  take  possession  of 
the  throne  tendered  him,  the  Mexican  nation  appeals 
to  the  benevolence  of  his  majesty  Napoleon  III.,  em- 
peror of  the  French,  to  nominate  another  catholic 
prince.^ 

We  are  told  by  the  friends  of  the  scheme  that  the 

**  IglesiaSf  Interv,^  ii.  45-6.     The  proceedings  of  this  memorable  day  were 

fully  described  in  L  Estafette,  Saligny's  organ. 

^  Hidalgo,  Apuntea,  174,  assures  us  that  it  stirred  a  deep  enthusiasm,  and 
was  afterward  read  with  much  interest  and  appreciation  in  Europe. 

"•Arrangoiz,  J/d;.,  iii.  12o,  declares  it  exaggerated.  Of  course  the  con- 
stitution of  18o7  and  the  reform  laws  were  the  reactionists' eye-sore,  and  made 
their  patriotic  hearts  bleed.  They  alleged  that  Mexico  had  been  during  forty 
years  ruled  by  robbers,  vagabonds,  and  incendiaries,  forgetting  that  their 
own  party  had  ruled  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  and  that  some  men,  now 
members  of  the  asamblea  de  notables,  had  committed  the  worst  outrages  re- 
corded in  Mexican  annals. 

*^  Chynoweth,  Fall  qf  Max.,  43-4,  gives  a  translation  of  the  propositioua 
as  they  were  passed. 
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propoBitioDS  were  received  with  the  warmest  satisfac- 
tion, by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  all  classes 
thronging  the  galleries  of  the  chamber,  the  spacious 
corridors  and  courts  of  the  government  palace,  and 
the  great  plaza  of  the  cathedral.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it.  The  theatrical  exhibitions  prepared  to  grace 
such  occasions  have  been  applauded  often  enough  in 
Mexico  and  other  places.  The  populace  is  tickle; 
money  properly  distributed  will  work  wonders. 
French  rulers  and  Mexican  reactionists  well  knew 
how  to  manipulate  such  evolutions.^  The  proposi- 
tions having  been  approved,*  they  were  on  the  11th 
published  by  edict.  The  assembly  gave  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  several  persons  for  their  labors  in  favor  of 
a  monarchy.*'  On  motion  of  Bishop  Ramirez,  Jose 
M.  Andrade,  and  Secretary  Arango,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  a  monarchy  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  pope,  beseeching  his  blessing  on 
the  work  now  inaugurated,  and  on  the  prince  chosen 
by  the  nation.  On  the  13th  a  committee  of  the  as- 
sembly waited  on  the  triumviri,  and  placed  in  their 
hands  the  record  of  their  resolutions,  among  which 
was  one  adopted  on  the  1 1th,  on  the  title  to  be  borne 
by  the  executive,  namely,  that  of  Regencia  del  Im- 
perio  Mexicano.*^ 

""Hie  minister  of  relations  of  President  Juarea  called  them  'demostra- 
dones  de  jiibilo  ammcadas  por  obra  do  la  policia.*  DMan  and  LozaiiOy  Leg. 
Mex. ,  ix.  645.  Strange  though  it  may  appear,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
oocasions  offered  since  the  lauding  of  the  French  expedition,  neither  the  men 
who  thus  truckled  to  Forey  and  8aligny,  nor  even  the  most  hardened  con- 
serratives,  had,  till  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  the  capital,  made  any 
public  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  monarchial  form  of  government. 

^The  lirst  by  229  ayes  against  2  nays;  the  second  and  third  unanimously; 
the  fourth  by  211  against  9.  Arraugoiz  has  it  that  only  15  of  the  members 
failed  to  sit.  Lefdvre  makes  it  19;  the  former  asserting  that  some  were  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  and  the  greater  number  belonging  to  the  moderate  liberal 
party  had  kept  away  from  fear  of  losing  a  comfortable  position,  rather  than 
from  political  conviction.  The  truth  is,  that  those  persons  declined  the 
doubtful  honor  of  belonging  to  such  a  body. 

'^Napoleon  and  Eag^nie,  Foroy  and  the  Franco-Mexican  army;  Saligny; 
Wagner,  minister  of  Prussia;  t'Kint  de  Rodenbeck,  charge  from  Belgium; 
Padre  Miranda,  Gatierrez  de  Estrada,  Andrade,  Hidalgo,  and  others.  In 
their  modesty,  they  actually  omitted  to  thank  themselves.  It  was  also  de- 
creed that  a  bnst  of  Napoleon  III.  should  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  congress. 
Arrangoiz,  Mej.,  iiu  130;  Hidalgo,  AptuiUa,  175-6;  Niox,  Exited,  du  i/ex., 
294-5. 

"  To  last  till  the  sovereign's  arrivaL  M6x,,  Boletin  Leyea,  125-6. 
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After  this  pronunciamiento — to  use  a  favorite  Mex- 
ican word — ^arrangements  were  made  to  obtain  adher- 
ence thereto  by  cities  and  towns  not  occupied  by- 
republican  forces.  The  acts  of  acceptance  were  duly 
forwarded  to  the  monarch  elect  in  Europe.  The 
Rsamblea  de  notables  then  addressed  a  communicatioa 
to  Forey,  congratulating  him  on  the  series  of  victo- 
ries which  had  brought  him  and  his  army  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  assuring  him  Mexico  would  ever  remember 
his  name  with  respect  and  gratitude.  The  notables 
wished  his  name  to  be  accompanied  in  history  with 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  their  warm  acknowledg- 
ment.*" 

Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian  of  Hapsburg,  or 
Fernando  Maximiliano,  as  he  was  known  in  Mexico, 
second  son  of  Archduke  Franz  Karl  and  Archduchess 
Sophie,  and  a  brother  of  Franz  Joseph,  emperor  of 
Austria,  was  born  in  Schoenbrunn  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1832.  After  completing  a  classical  education 
and  mastering  six  languages,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  branches  required  for  the  naval  profes- 
sion which  he  had  adopted,  and  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  duties,  he  made 
several  voyages.  He  also  visited  some  of  the  most 
prominent  countries  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  In 
1854  he  was  summoned  to  Vienna  to  assume  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  Austrian  navy.  In  1856  he 
travelled  in  northern  Germany,  France,  and  Holland, 
and  was  in  Paris  a  fortnight  as  the  honored  guest  of 
Napoleon  III.,  who  placed  at  his  disposal  the  palace 
of  Saint  Cloud.  It  was  then  that  the  most  friendly 
relations  were  established  between  Napoleon  and 
Maximilian,  destined  to  be  subsequently  interrupted 
by  events  in  Mexico.     The  latter  paid  a  visit  in  1857 

''The  document  concludea  with  the  followiDg  words:  'Acepte,  pues, 
v.  £.,  este  voto  de  gracias,  que  en  medio  de  los  mas  vivos  aplausoa  le  dirige 
la  asamblea,  y  con  <3l  el  bomenage  de  nuestro  respeto.*  The  signatures  of  Te- 
odosio  Lares,  president,  Alejantiro  Arango  y  Escaudon  and  Jos^  Maria  An- 
drade,  secretaries,  are  affixed  thereto.   Tovar,  JJist,  ParL^  i.  362. 
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to  England,  and  a  second  one  to  Belgium,  where  he 
wedded  the  princess  Marie  Charlotte  Am^lie,  after- 
ward known  in  Mexico  as  Carlota,  a  daughter  of 
King  Leopold  I.  and  his  queen,  Louise  of  Orleans. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  young  couple  at  Milan,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1857,  they  were  the  objects  of  a  popular 
ovation.  They  visited  together  Sicily,  southern 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  Madeira,  the  bride  sojourn- 
ing at  the  last-named  island  till  her  husband's  return 
from  a  voysLge  to  Brazil.  Maximilian  afterward  in- 
troduced many  improvements  in  the  Austrian  naval 
service,  directed  the  construction  of  a  navy-yard  at 
Pola,  and  the  rebuilding  of  that  town.  By  his  orders 
the  frigate  Novara  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  the  sloop  of  war  Carolina  a  scientific  one  to  the 
coasts  of  South  America. 

At  this  time  the  emperor,  his  brother,  desiring  that 
he  should  take  part  in  civil  affairs,  appointed  him 
governor-general  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, retaining  at  the  same  time  the  command  of  the 
imperial  navy.**  His  two  years'  tenure  of  office  was 
at  a  stormy  period,  a  violent  commotion  then  raging 
among  the  Italians;  but  by  his  liberal  and  concilia- 
tory spirit,  Maximilian  won  their  esteem,  even  though 
they  were  earnest  in  their  resolve  to  throw  off  the* 
Austrian  yoke,  and  link  their  fate  with  a  united  Italy. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, then  among  the  most  despotic  in  Europe,  re- 
lieved him  of  the  office  because  of  his  liberalism. 
Whether  true  or  not,  the  world  gave  Maximilian 
credit  for  his  good  administration. **  After  his  release 
from  the  cares  of  state  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the 

**  He  was  a  hard  worker,  often  begiDning  the  day  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

'^Thc  Britiah  goYemment  testified  to  it  in  a  despatch  of  Jan.  12,  1850,  to 
Lord  Loftns,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  saying  that  it  acknowledged  with  un- 
feigned satisfaction  the  liberal  and  conciliatory  spirit  shown  by  tho  Lom- 
banlo- Venetian  government  while  it  was  in  charge  of  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian.  Outierrez  de  Estrada,  Fern.  Max,,  Notic.  Biog.,  21-7.  See  also 
Maxim,  y  Carl.,  Adven,,  11-17;  Rivera,  Oob,  de  Mix.,  ii  644-5;  MaadmiL^ 
Does,  53-^ 
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picturesque  palace  of  Miramare,  furnishing  it  with 
magnificence  and  taste,  and  there  devoting  much  of 
his  time  to  scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  labors. 
Several  works  are  witnesses  of  his  industry;  namely, 
Sketch£s  of  Travel^  Voyages  to  Brazil^  Aphorisms,  Ma- 
rine OhjectSj  Austrian  Navy.  Two  volumes  of  his 
poetical  compositions  were  likewise  published. 

The  question  to  be  now  elucidated  is  how  the  plan 
of  a  monarchy  for  Mexico  came  to  be  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  grounds  for  its  authors'  convictions 
that  it  could  be  carried  out,  firmly  and  permanently 
setting  up  a  throne.  When  we  consider  the  wars  for 
national  mdependence  which  culminated  in  Iturbide's 
defection  from  the  royal  cause,  the  throne  raised  for 
him,  and  from  which  he  was  hurled  in  a  few  months, 
the  efforts  made  to  restore  him  to  that  throne  termi- 
nating with  the  catastrophe  at  Padilla,  we  should  feel 
that  Mexico's  monarchy  was  a  myth  but  for  the  fact  of 
its  ending  with  a  bloody  episode,  which  proved  that 
the  republic  could  not  forgive  even  the  liberator  for 
having  dared  to  wear  a  crown.  The  occurrences 
which  filled  the  country  with  sorrow  for  all  time  to 
come,  the  subsequent  persecution  of  the  liberator's 
friends,  and  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  suspected  of 
plotting  to  restore  the  Spanish  king's  domination  over 
Mexico,*^  ought  clearly  to  demonstrate  what  were  the 
feelings  of  the  masses,  and  of  the  thinking  class,  on 
the  matter  of  the  form  of  government.  Afterward, 
amid  the  direst  calamities  of  civil  commotion,  through 
a  long  period  of  years,  there  never  was  any  indica- 
tion that  the  Mexican  people  desired  a  monarchy.^ 
There  was  nothing  to  make  the  generation  living 
forty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  that  system,  when 

•*See  Hist.  Mex.^  toI.  iv.,  this  series. 

**  There  was  no  reason  why  they  should.  The  Mexicans,  the  few  that 
visited  Spain  only  excepted,  had  never  known  their  monarchs.  They  had 
merely  seen  the  viceroys,  who  raled  according  to  their  own  judgment,  re- 
specting the  manners  and  customs  transmitted  from  remote  times.  The  mon- 
archy left  on  Mexican  soil  neither  the  interests  of  a  secular  nobility,  nor  even 
a  moral  interest. 
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it  was  forgotten,  and  republican  life  and  language  had 
become  a  part  of  Mexican  nature — there  was  nothing, 
I  say,  to  awaken  in  these  latter-day  Mexicans  a  de- 
sire for  the  restoration  of  an  order  of  things  which 
they  never  had  known,  and  never  had  been  taught  to 
venerate.*' 

Turning  to  the  earlier  ^ears  of  the  republic,  and 
noting  the  deadly  animosity  existing  between  the 
escoc^,  or  centralist  party,  and  the  yorkino,  or  feder- 
alist, it  will  be  remembered  that  the  remnants  of  the 
former  in  their  efforts  to  rally  and  face  their  oppo- 
nents always  showed  timidity,  because  a  hated  name 
bore  them  down — ^that  of  monarchists,  as  the  people 
insisted  on  calling  them*  At  last,  when  a  writer 
called  them  conservadores,  they  clutched  at  the  new 
name  that  should  enable  them  to  make  recruits,  and 
they  again  became  a  political  party;  but  it  was  a  re- 
publican party,  and  as  such  was  sometimes  in  power, 
and  at  others  in  the  opposition,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances pretending  to  advocate  monarch ism.*^ 

In  September  1840  Jos^  Maria  Gutierrez  de  Es- 
trada— ^the  man  so  prominent  in  the  events  of  1861 
and  subsequent  years  connected  with  the  monarchial 
scheme  —  returned  to  Mexico,  after  an  absence  of 
some  years  in  Europe,  when  the  expediency  of  a 
change  in  the  constitution  was  publicly  discussed. 
Declining  a  position  in  the  cabinet  and  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  Gutierrez  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  bring  forward  the  ideas  he  had  become  imbued 
with  in  his  European  travels — the  establishment  of  a 
monarchy  in  Mexico.  In  a  pamphlet,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  to  President  Bustamante,  he  endeavored 
to  show'^  that  Mexico  would  never  enjoy  peace  and 

"  Prim  wrote  Napoleon  III.,  March  17,  1862,  that  there  were  few  men  in 
Mexico  imbaed  with  monarcbiaL  Bentimente;  that  a  few  rich  men,  possibly, 
woald  accept  a  foreign  monarch,  who  might  retain  his  throne  as  Ions  as 
French  bayonets  supported  him;  bat  those  men  could  do  nothing  for  him 
after  the  supporting  force  had  left;  he  must  then  fall.  VeriUnty  Nuevas 
HtjUx,  Ouest,  Franco- Af ex,,  116-18;  LffSvre,  Doc,  MaximUiano,  i.  292. 

"^The  old  leayen  still  worked,  however,  among  a  limited  number  of  the 
party,  who  showed  their  hand  in  1844,  as  will  be  made  to  appear. 

"He  ably  displayed  the  best  records  of  the  monarchial  system,  and  da> 
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welfare  till  she  (liscardcd  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ment*^  and  accepted  the  monarchial,  with  a  foreign 
prince  for  the  first  occupant  of  the  throne. 

The  publication  of  such  a  document — at  a  time  of 
popular  excitement,  when  the  people  wanted  to  do 
away  with  the  central  rdgime  existing  since  1835,  and 
to  restore  the  federal  constitution  of  1824 — may  well 
be  imagined.  The  government  did  not  prevaricate  on 
that  occasion.  The  author  was  treated  as  a  political 
heretic;  his  letter  and  pamphlet  were  condemned  as 
scandalous,  oflfensive  to  the  nation,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  unconstitutional.*^  During  his  subsequent 
residence  of  many  years  in  Europe  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  his  pet  scheme.  Its  introduction  in  Mexican 
politics  was  again  tried  during  Herrera*s  administra- 
tion in  1844,  the  remnants  of  the  monarchists  coming 
together  and  resolving  to  strike  a  blow  at  their  fed- 
eralist foes.*^  A  revolution  broke  out,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Paredes,  which  is  fully  detailed  in  the  proper 
place.  If  we  are  to  believe  Gutierrez,  Paredes  was 
the  active  instrument  of  the  monarchists.*'  Whatso- 
ever their  number — and  it  could  not  be  large — they 
certainly  had  no  strength  to  effect  the  transformation, 

picted  the  repablican  calamities  of  Mexico.  OtUierrez  dt  Estrada,  Carta  dirij, 
..  .Pre8id.f?[-Q6.  Gutierrez  de  Estrada  really  had  come  to  believe  that  a 
monarchy  was  the  only  remedy  for  Mexico's  ills;  he  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
traitor.  Diaz,  Datos  Biog.,  MS.,  67. 

*^He  said  it  was  unsaited  to  the  mamiers,  customs,  and  traditioDS  of  the 
Mexican  people,  for  everything  in  the  coantry  was  monarchic. 

*^  The  copies  offered  for  sale  were  gathered  in  and  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  criminal  court,  which  had  declared  the  production  subversive  and  se- 
ditious. See  order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Oct.  21,  1840,  to  gov- 
ernors, etc.,  in  if^..  Col.  Ley.  y  Dec.^  1839-40,  796-7.  In  a  proclamation 
the  president  called  Gutierrez  a  traitor  and  political  transfuse,  who  had  cone 
to  Europe  a  republican  and  come  back  a  monarchist.  Several  political  leaders, 
amonff  them  Santa  Anna  and  Almonte,  published  strong  protests  against  the 
pamphlet.  Indeed,  its  arguments  were  treated  with  scorn;  and  the  author's 
countrymen  heaped  reprobation  on  his  head,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
country  as  a  public  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  European  monarchists 
highly  commended  his  effort.  But  though  his  personal  friends,  relatives,  and 
former  political  associates  were  often  afterward  in  power,  no  administration 
dared  to  give  him  permission  to  return.     He  became  an  old  man  in  exile. 

^  It  was  the  most  favorable  opportunity  they  could  have  desired  to  carry 
out  their  views.  GiUierrez  de  Estrada,  Mix.  y  Europa,  33-4;  Biveret,  Oob.  de 
M4x.,  u.  282-3. 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  Paredes'  manifesto  reminded  the  people  of 
the  benefits  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  Spanish  domination. 
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notwithstanding  Gutierrez'  assertion  that  they  com- 
prised the  first  men  in  the  country  for  their  social  stand- 
ing, the  greater  portion  of  the  clergy,**  and  all  who 
had  changed  their  opinions  as  a  result  of  their  past 
experience.  It  was  quite  evident  that  without  Euro- 
pean aid  the  so-called  monarchist  party  was  powerless.*^ 
Coming  now  to  the  French  intervention  period, 
with  Juarez'  triumph  over  Miramon,  the  ascendency 
of  liberal  republican  principles  was  for  a  time  consid- 
ered as  permanently  secured.  But  it  was  not  yet  to 
be  so;  for  the  reactionists,  though  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  and  without  means  to  push  their  pretensions, 
would  not,  as  we  have  seen,  give  up  the  contest. 
Hopes  were  held  out  to  them  from  abroad.  The  plan 
to  continue  the  civil  war  was  adopted  at  Tlalpan, 
January  18,  1861,  under  the  leadership  of  Leonardo 
Marquez.  It  was  to  be,  they  said,  a  fight  for  law  and 
order.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  their  affiliated, 
residing  in  Paris,  went  to  work  at  the  French  court 
to  obtam  help,  and  later,  through  the  influence  of  the 
exiled  bishops,  the  pope  favored  their  plans;  but  it 
appears  that  at  first  they  only  hoped  for  aid  to  restore 
their  strength,  without  any  thought  of  the  European 
powers  entertaining  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico. 
The  thought  was,  most  probably,  put  into  their  heads 
by  Napoleon  III.,  who  saw  his  opportunity  in  the  dis- 
turbed political  condition  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  after  the  latter  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
intervention  proposed.  The  reactionists  in  Mexico 
had  no  idea,  at  least  expressed,  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment other  than  the  republican,  as  was  made  evident 
in  their  organ.**    Then  again,  we  have  the  evidence 

**  And  yel  the  eocloriastical  chapters  refoeed  funds  for  the  ropport  of  Pa* 
redes'  army,  though  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  had  been  asked  only  to  loan 
198^000  monthly  dnring  one  year,  that  is  to  say,  $2,400,000  from  all  the 
dioceses. 

^Untierrez  Estrada  in  1846  laid  before  the  British  and  French  «>vem- 
ments  a  memorandom  containinff  his  views  on  the  necessity  of  their  affording 
snch  aid.  Extracts  from  that  oocament  were  given  to  the  press  by  him  in 
1847,  Ftancisco  Jarier  Miranda  beinjz  the  responsible  editor. 

''They  bad  set  np  what  they  caued  a  supremo  goyemment  at  Zimapan, 
in  the  present  state  of  Hidalgo,  and  had  an  organ,  the  Boletin  Qficial,  which  in 
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of  one  of  the  most  proTninent  leaders  of  the  party, 
Jo8^  Marfa  Cobos.  In  his  manifesto  published  at 
Saint  Thomas  he  clearly  gives  the  views  of  his  party, 
after  the  French  had  invaded  the  country,  and  they 
were  republican.*^ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  same  persons  who 
invited  foreign  intervention  had  hoped  for  aid  froni 
the  United  States  government;  and  when  it  failed 
them,  raised  a  large  fund — ^not  less  than  eight  million 
dollars  from  Mexico  alone — ^and  proposed  to  a  number 
of  influential  men  in  the  United  States  to  join  them 
in  establishing  a  stable  government  in  Mexico.  It 
has  been  further  stated  that  a  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  oflScers  of  the  United  States  army  were 
enlisted  in  the  cause.  A  government,  with  probably 
an  Iturbide  at  its  head,  but  with  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  United  States  citizens,  was 
to  be  created.*" 

The  Mexican  monarchial  scheme  was  not  taken  up 
at  hap-hazard  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  the  French 
government.  Billault,  the  minister,  denied  that  it 
had  originated  with  his  government.  In  a  speech  of 
June  27,  1862,  in  the  French  chamber,  he  stated  that 
numerous  Mexicans  ^  had  declared  themselves  in  favor 

iti  first  number  said  that  the  conserrative  party  abhorred  and  rejected  every 
Bcheme  tending  to  diminish  or  imperil  the  national  independence.  In  the 
second  number  it  advocated  centraham  in  the  form  proposed  in  1855;  and  in 
the  sixth  the  language  was  most  explicit:  *  piensa  que  conviene  al  pais  la 
forma  de  cobiemo  repnblicana,  representiva,  popular,  oentraL'  Veritas 
NuevoA  Reflex,  Cuest,  Finnco-Afex,,  111-12. 

*^  He  proposed  to  Almonte,  then  placed  in  power  under  French  influence, 
to  shape  his  policy  on  a  conservative  basis,  *  sin  mezcla  de  monarquia  extnm- 
jera«  TOr  la  que  nadie  opinaba.'  BomerOf  Intrig,  Europ.,  46-7. 

^  These  facts  were  divnl^ed  by  Sylvester  JSlowry,  who  added  that  a  doca- 
ment  embodying  the  statistics  and  plan  of  the  enterprise,  prepared  by  a  lead* 
ing  man  of  New  York,  assisted  by  Gen.  McClellan,  U.  P.  Stone,  himself,  and 
several  of  the  first  men  for  talents,  infinence,  and  wealth,  was  laid  before 
Napoleon  III.,  who  perused  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Success  was  certain; 
but  the  U.  S.  government,  whose  neutrality  had  been  asked,  interposed  its 
authority,  and  the  project  was  reluctantly, abandoned.  FlinVa  Afex.  under 
Max. ,  34-6.  Mowry,  like  Arrangoiz,  would  have  the  world  believe  that  only 
the  conservatives  and  their  clerical  allies,  with  perhaps  a  few  of  the  less  ob- 
jectionable liberals,  had  anything  at  stake  in  Mexico  worth  protecting. 

^  Gutierrez  Estrada,  Padre  Miranda,  Jos^  Hidal^,  Muftos  Ledo,  ABnonte, 
and  others.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all,  had  been  m  Paris  a  long  time,  and 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  affiurs  in  Meadco.    They  were  not 
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of  monarchy  as  the  only  form  of  government  capable 
of  restoring  order  in  Mexico;  that  several  presidents'* 
had  intended  to  open  negotiations  in  Europe  toward 
securing  it  for  their  country;  that  several  statesmen** 
believed  it  the  only  recourse  to  end  the  anarchy  kept 
up  by  a  few  hundred  men,  who  to  hold  the  central 
power  were  ruining  the  people;  and  finally,  that  it 
was  thought  a  foreign  prince  would  be  more  accept- 
able than  a  Mexican  one,  as  he  would  awaken  less 
rivalry,  better  control  the  situation,  and  present  a 
stronger  and  more  lasting  arrangement.  Billault 
added  that  Archduke  Maximilian  would  be  the  best 
qualified  prince  for  the  position/*  Be  it  remembered, 
that,  according  to  this  minister,  the  matter  had  been 
broached  in  a  diplomatic  conversation,  as  a  suggestion, 
subject  at  all  events  to  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was 
said — after  the  French  reverse  at  Puebla,  but  before 
the  arrival  of  Forey's  army — that  Billault  was  care- 
fiil  to  avoid  even  a  semblance  of  rivalry  between  the 
allied  powers,  and  was,  therefore,  very  reticent  as 
to  the  real  motives  prompting  the  choice  of  Maximil- 
ian over  other  princes  equally  entitled  to  be  candi- 
dates.^ 

trne  repreflentatiyes  of  their  conntrv,  and  had  no  anthority  to  speak  for  it. 
What  they  -wanted  was  to  come  back  eupported  by  foreign  oayonets. 

^  Referring  no  doubt  to  Santa  Anna»  Zaloaga,  and  Miramon.  The  latter 
may  have  asked  for  intervention  for  hia  own  purpooee.  Zaloaga'a  opinion 
on  the  snlnect  was  the  same  as  Coboa*. 

^'  The  French  ministers,  and  Mon,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris. 

^Domenech  thought  him  unfit  for  it.  His  words  are,  'il  crut  que  la 
Menqne  6tait  une  suocnrsale  de  h»  Lombardie/  and  that  by  enacting  good 
lawa  he  would  be  Mexico's  benefactor.  Hist,  du  Mex.,  ii.  363. 

**  Spain  had  her  projects,  though  her  government  made  a  denial.  Calde- 
ron  Collaatee,  minister  of  forei^  aflairs^  on  the  9th  of  April,  1862,  at  an 
interview  wit\  Arrang^iz,  exhibited  much  displeasure  at  the  selection  of  an 
Austrian  insteiid  of  a  Spaniard.  He  pretendea  ignorance  of  the  plan;  but  it 
was  mere  pretence,  for  Almonte  had  divulged  it  to  him  in  Dec  1861.  Collan- 
tes  thought  it  was  yet  time  to  propose  tne  Spanish  prinoeas  Isabel,  marry- 
ing her  to  the  reigning  prince  of  Roumania.  But  as  she  was  a  more  child,  he 
next  mentioned  the  sister  of  Queen  Isabel  II.,  and  her  husband.  Hidalgo 
asserted  that  the  monarchists  had,  through  Ckttierres  and  himself,  tendered 
tile  crown  to  Isabel's  brother-in-law,  the  duo  de  Montpensier,  who  neither 
accepted  nor  declined  it.  Arrangoix  wrote  to  Paris  to  ascertain  if  any  change 
could  be  brought  about,  and  the  answer  was  published  in  La  £poca  of  Ma- 
drid, on  the  23d  of  April,  1862.  Hidalgo  and  tne  others  believed  in  Maximil- 
bn's  friendship  for  Spain,  which  that  prince  was  manifesting  at  this  time, 
bat  in  the  course  of  events  they  discovered  their  mistake.    Prim's  abandon- 
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Napoleon  had  said  that  he  had  no  candidate  of  his 
family.  Mexico  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  a 
British  protestant  prince.  As  for  Spain,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people  would  look  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Spanish  prince  as  a  reconquest  of  their 
country.  Moreover,  the  three  allied  powers,  it  was 
decided,  should  be  left  out  of  any  combination  by 
which  either  of  them  would  have  an  undue  advantage 
in  Mexico.  Maximilian  was  then  selected  and  ac- 
cepted by  France  and  England.  Hidalgo  has  it  that 
Gutierrez  de  Estrada  had  ascertained,  early  in  Octo- 
ber 1861,  that  the  archduke  would  accept  the  throne 
on  two  conditions:  1st,  that  Mexico  should  sponta- 
neously ask  for  him  ;  2d,  that  the  support  of  France 
and  England  should  be  given  him.  It  was  on  these 
conditions  that  Maximilian,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
in  a  letter  to  Gutierrez  de  Estrada,  answering  one 
dated  October  30th  from  several  Mexicans,  gave  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  crown.**  The  question  would 
remain  unsolved  but  for  certain  circumstances  that 
throw  light  upon  it,  showing  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  Villafranca  between  France  and  Austria  might  be 
mixed  with  Mexican  affairs. 

An  article  in  the  Italian  journal  Nuova  Italia  said 
that  one  of  its  friends  had  seen  in  the  oflSce  of  Count 
Cavour,  Piedmontese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  an 
Italian  map  wherein  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  Li- 
guria  were  indicated  as  possessions  to  be  ceded  to 
France,  the  former  in  compensation  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  Gaeta  and  the  recognition  of  the  new- 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  latter  in  exchange  for  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom."    The  latter  exchange 

ment  of  Mexioo  pnt  an  end  to  Ck>IlAnte0'  schemes.  Arrangoiz,  MSf»,  UL  7-8, 
17,  81^-4;  Hidalgo,  ApujUeB,  50,  71-4,  86,  04. 

^  Maximilian's  letter  was  forwarded  by  Gutierrez  to  Ignacio  Agoilar  for 
the  benefit  of  their  accomplices.  Outierrez  de  Estrada^  Mix,  y  el  ArcMd,,  18; 
Domenech,  Hist,  du  Mez.,  it.  364-9.  The  subject  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Spanish  ministry  and  congress.  Cdrtes,  Diario  SenadOf  ii.,  ap.  no.  85, 
84-8;  Id,,  Congrewy  iL,  no.  45,  747-^,  iii.,  no.  54,  953;  vi.,  ap.,  i.,  no.  138, 
63,  84-8,  no.  139,27712-5,  no.  140,  2789-91,  na  141,  2813-17,  no.  142,  2838-9. 

^The  first  part  of  the  programme,  it  is  said,  failed,  owing  to  British 
agenciBt. 
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was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Mexico  in  this 
waj:  the  republican  government  was  to  be  destroyed, 
and  replaced  bjr  an  Austrian  archduke,  with  the  hope 
of  negotiating  afterward  with  his  brother  the  cession 
of  Lombardo-Venetia.^ 

We  must  now  ascertain  when,  how,  and  by  whom 
the  propositions  were  made  in  Vienna.  The  Gazette^ 
a  8emi-ofl5cial  oigan  of  the  Austrian  government, 
said,  in  August  1863,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1861 
both  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  Mexican 
monarchists,  then  in  Paris,  confidentiallv  asked  if,  in 
the  event  of  an  initiative  by  France,  with  England's 
sanction,  an  Austrian  archauke  were  invited  to  oc- 
cupy the  throne  of  Mexico,  specially  naming  Ferdi- 
nand Maximilian,  there  would  be  good  reason  to 
apprehend  a  repulse.  It  was  then  asserted  that  the 
archduke  would  not  refuse  the  crown  if  his  brother, 
the  emperor,  approved  of  the  arrangement.  The 
answer  was,  that  no  such  proposals  could  be  considered 
unless  conditioned  upon  guarantees  of  success  to  secure 
the  dignity  of  the  archduke  and  of  the  imperial 
house.  The  Austrian  court  resolved  to  maintain  a  pas- 
sive attitude,  without  approaching  France  or  England 
on  the  subject,  and  quietly  awaited  the  formal  tender 
on  the   basis  of  the  conditions  it  had  demanded.^ 

**  This  proviBoe  wm  to  be  eonreyed  to  Itoly  to  pftymoDt  for  ligarUy  whioh 
VM  to  beobme  French.  FarLnmn  correepondence  of  J/EKavl,  Aug.  16,  18G3. 
The  Prtmt  of  Vienna,  withont  a  clear  explanation,  also  epokeof  a  demand  in 
compensatioa  as  uf  a  vers  probable  tbing,  declaring  beforehand  that  the  Aus- 
trisa  gorcnunent  woald  n«>t  assent  thereto.  Lejevre^  Doc.  Maximiliano,  L 
297-8;  IU>merOt  Intriff.  ICurop.,  09.  Hidalgo,  ApunU^,  72,  pnmoonoes  the 
txchanga  of  Venice  for  Mexico  a  'cuento  iav«ntado  per  la  maiicia.*  It  may 
have  been  a  fliffht  of  imagination,  bat  as  Hidalgo  mm  his  own  interested 
motives  has  indulged  in  such  flights,  his  assertions  are  noteatitled  to  credence 
iiilwB  corroborated  from  reliable  and  unbiased  souroee. 

''The  docnment,  as  semi-official,  could  not  be  explicit  Ai  a  matter  of 
Cm^  it  said  too  much  and  too  little:  the  former,  iaaflmuch  as  it  stoted  that 
before  tbe  slotting  of  the  London  contention  of  Oct  31, 1861,  the  Austrian 
goremaMDt  bad  been  confidentiaUy  approached  to  ask  if  Msximilian  would 
aoeept  a  throne  io  Mexico^  if  called  thereto  bv  France,  with  £nffland*B  sanc- 
tion; the  latter,  because  the  article  spoke  only  of  the  chief  ana  representa- 
tive of  the  ao-eidled  mooarehial  party  of  Mexico,  who  could  be  no  others 
thsa  GutierTez  and  Almonte,  and  these  pefsons  had  no  authority  to  speak  for 
aparty  not  existing.  It  is  dear  that  the  overtores  emanated  from  some  per- 
nnage  occupying  a  higher  plane  in  the  official  world.  L^flhre^  Doe.  Maxi' 
miUaao,  i.  29»-300. 

Ban.  Max.,  Vox..  VI.   T 
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Another  Austrian  organ,  Le  Memorial  Diplomatique, 
confirmed  the  foregoing  statement,  adding  that  Em- 
peror Franz  Joseph  had  left  to  his  brother  the  right 
of  accepting  or  not  the  proffered  crown  at  the  proper 
time.  However,  he  sent,  immediately  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  confidential  overtures  from  the  French 
court,**  Count  de  Rechberg,  his  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,®  to  Miramare  to  apprise  Maximilian  of  what 
was  in  reserve  for  him  on  the  successful  issue  of  the 
French  intervention,  and  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Mexican  people,  together  with  the  personal 
benevolent  feeling  of  Napoleon  III.;  and  it  was  left 
to  Maximilian  to  decide  for  himself  The  archduke 
appeared  much  moved  at  this  manifestation  of  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  French  emperor.  Now,  this 
semi-oflScial  statement  does  not  agree  with  Hidalgo's 
version,  and  never  having  been  contradicted  by  the 
imperial  government,  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  true 
one,  even  though  it  overthrows  Billault's  and  Hidal- 
go's stories,  as  well  as  Thouvenel's  sincerity.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  that  it  was  Napoleon  himself  who 
made  the  communication  to  Franz  Joseph,  and  that 
Almonte  went  to  Vienna  as  a  bearer  of  confidential 
despatches.** 

Amidst  all  that,  Billault,  on  the  26th  of  July, 
1862,  in  answering  Jules  Favre,  affirmed  that  the 
French  army,  on  marching  upon  Mexico,  would  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  the  country  to  ascertain  if  they 
wished  or  not  to  support  what  he  called  the  tyranny 
of  Juarez;  and  when  hard  pressed  by  his  opponent, 
declared  that  if  the  nation  reelected  Juarez,  the 
French  government  would  acquiesce  without  demur. 

''Mods.  Thouvenel,  French  minister  of  forei^  afiain,  being  asked  by 
Lord  Cowley,  British  ambassador,  denied  it;  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  deny 
that  there  were  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  bat  pretended  that 
they  wero  carried  on  between  that  comi;  and  some  Mexicans.  Cdries,  Diario 
Seiicuio,  ii.,  ap.  no.  85,  3. 

^*  Maximilian,  in  his  memorial  to  Gen.  Escobedo,  May  29,  1867,  speaks  of 
it,  without  naming  the  individual,  as  a  'persona  de  alta f^erarquia  de  Austria.' 

^ It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Frencn  rendered  secret  aid;  and  it  is  also 
%  fact  that  the  negotiations  between  Paris  and  Miramare  lasted  eight  months. 
K6ratry,  Max,,  7. 
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Saligny,  on  the  contrary,  resorted  to  no  subterfuges. 
He  said  plainly  that  the  object  of  the  intervention 
was  not  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  the  Mexicans  on 
the  form  of  government,  but  to  fix  in  the  family — 
that  is  to  say,  among  the  conservatives — the  basis  of 
the  establishment  that  Mexico  anxiously  expected 
from  the  friendly  interposition  of  the  third  Napoleon. 
The  ofiScial  newspapers  received  orders  to  prepare 
public  opinion  for  this  much-desired  monarchy,  and 
Almonte,  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  sailed  for  Vera 
Cruz,  where  he  arrived  early  in  March  1862.  We 
have  already  seen  what  he  did." 

While  the  aforesaid  proceedings  were  going  on  in 
Europe,  which  culminated  in  Mexico  as  I  have  de- 
tailed, the  government  of  the  United  States,  being 
occupied  with  its  internal  war,  was  simply  a  looker-on, 
pursuing  a  prudent  course.  Secretary  Seward,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  18G2,  wrote  M^Uaa  Romero,  Mex- 
ican representative  at  Washington,  that  as  wac  ex- 
isted between  France  and  Mexico,  the  United  States 
must  "act  in  regard  to  it  only  on  the  principles  which 
have  always  governed  their  conduct  in  similar  cases." 
Upon  Juarez  abandonment  of  the  capital,  the  min- 
ister of  the  United  States,  Corwin,  declined  his  invi- 
tation to  follow  him  to  San  Luis  Potosf.  This  course 
was  approved  by  Seward.  On  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  the  French  being  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  a  crown  having  been  tendered  to  ]\Iaxi- 
milian,  Seward  wrote  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  minister  at  the  British  court,  that  the 
American  government  would  pursue  a  policy  of  strict 
neutrality.**     From  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  secre- 

'^A  Colonel  Qarcia  surrendered  Almonte's  oorrespondeDce  to  the  Mexican 
gOTernment;  hence  Doblado's  request  to  the  allied  plenipotentiaries  for  Al- 
monte's expulsion,  and  the  latter  being  taken  under  the  protection  of  Loren- 
cex  and  Salignv. 

''To  the  minister  in  Vienna  he  said:  'The  United  States  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  events  which  are  occurring  in  Mexico.  They  are  regarded, 
however,  as  incidents  cf  the  war  between  France  and  Mexico.'    To  the  min- 
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tary's  correspondence,  it  appears  that  if  an  imperial 
government  were  firmly  established  in  Mexico,  by  the 
consent  of  the  Mexican  people,  the  United  States 
government  would  hold  friendly  relations  with  it,  as 
it  was  doing  with  Brazdl.  But  the  course  of  the 
Washington  cabinet  toward  Maximilian's  government, 
and  its  continued  recognition  of  that  of  Juarez,  made 
it  evident  that  in  its  estimation  the  empire  lacked 
stability,  and  its  fall,  after  the  French  intervention 
should  cease,  must  follow. 

ister  in  Paris  he  stated  that  the  U.  S.  '  have  neither  a  right  nor  a  disposiiion 
to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affidra  of  Mexico^  whether  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  republic,  or  even  a  domestic  government  there,  or  to  over- 
throw an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  establish  or  accept 
it.  The  U.  S.  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  disposition  to  intervene  by  force 
on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  war  which  is  goins  on  between  France  and 
Mexico.'  To  Minister  Adams  he  used  these  worcb:  *The  U.  S.  can  do  no 
otherwise  than  leave  the  destinies  of  Mexico  in  the  keeping  of  her  own 
people,  and  recogniEe  their  soverei^ty  and  independence  in  whatever  form 
they  themselves  snail  choose  that  this  sovereignty  shall  be  manifested. '  Much 
discQSsion  was  had  in  the  U.  S.  eon^ress  and  press  on  the  Mexican  question, 
many  seeing  in  the  European  proce^Ungs  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine; 
but  a  perusal  of  Monroe^  woras  will  cleariy  show  that  there  had  been  as  yet 
no  attempt  at  violating  that  principle,  ff.  8,  Chvi  Doc,  Cong.  37,  Sess.  3, 
House  Ex.  1,  307-441,  passim;  Id,,  vol.  vL;  Id.,  House  Journal,  702;  /i.. 
Gong.  38,  Sess.  2,  Sen.  Blx.,  11,  33;  Id.,  Fortign  Affiairs,  1802,  193,  338-40, 
350^,  377-8,  384-«,  392,  400-6;  Id.,  1863,  pU  L-iL,  638-782.  1335-41;  Id., 
1864,  pt  iL,  710-11,  936;  U.  8.  Owt  Doc.,  Cong.  87.  Sess.  3,  Sen.  Jonm., 
578;  Id.,  Sen.  Misoel.,  13;  ifev.  Afain^  in  Ftesident'a  Mess..  June  16^  1864; 
N.  Am.  Bw..  dii.  137-42. 
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The  proBpects  of  a  stable  government  could  not 
£Biil  to  appeal  widely  to  the  people,  even  if  introduced 
under  the  hateful  though  imposing  auspices  cf  French 
armies.  Property  holders  had  everywhere  suffered 
greatly  from  ravages  and  forced  contributions,  and 
the  e^ect  of  this  extended  also  to  a  wide  circle 
around  them,  which  otherwise,  with  true  Mexican 
volatility,  was  ready  to  welcome  any  change,  especially 
for  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  a  court  The  cause  of 
religion  found  naturally  a  large  following,  iufluenced 
in  particular  by  the  women,  who,  seeing  little  in  war 
but  its  horrors,  naturally  preferred  a  prince  of  peace 
of  fair  features  and  glittering  paraphernalia  to  the 
more  logical  and  patriotic  liberalism.  As  for  the 
Indians,  living  for  themselves  and  clinging  rather  to 
the  past,  the  revival  of  the  empire  struck  in  some  of 
them  a  sympathetic  chord,  which  set  in  vibration  the 
memories  of  recent  colonial  times,  with  their  sub- 
stantial privileges  and  exemptions,  and  above  all, 
traditions  of  the  golden  ante-Cort^ian  period,  as  re- 
called in  the  imperial  coat  of  arms^  with  its  eagle  on 
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the  sea-girt  nopal.^  Conservative  organs  kept  before 
the  people  these  and  other  benefits,  and  wherever 
French  sway  prevailed,  the  new  order  of  things  found 
ready  acceptance,  and  acts  of  adhesion  to  the  empire 
flowed  in  freely.'  Not  that  all  this  was  spontaneous. 
The  provisional  government  did  not  fail  to  preserve 
the  originals  of  such  acts.  Thus  we  find  that  J.  M. 
Arroyo,  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  7th 
of  August  requested  his  colleague  of  the  home  de- 
partment to  furnish  him,  for  the  use  of  the  regency, 
all  documents  bearing  on  the  subject,  duly  indexed. 
Those  records  showed  that  from  June  12th  to  August 
7th — ^that  is  to  say,  nineteen  months  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  allied  commissioners,  sixteen  months  after 
Lorencez  occupied  Orizaba,  in  open  violation  of  the 
preliminaries  agreed  upon  at  Soledad,  and  nearly 
three  months  after  Forey  himself  entered  Puebla — 
there  were  just  forty-five  acts  of  adhesion  to  the 
empire,  among  which,  if  we  except  the  capital,  only 
five  towns  were  really  important  ones,  and  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  subscribed  to  the  proposed 
change  were  154,592.  Not  even  these  had  been  spon- 
taneous acts.  The  important  towns  alluded  to  were 
Cordoba,  Vera  Cruz,  Orizaba,  Puebla,  and  Toluca:  the 
three  first  named  had  been  under  the  control  of  the 
French  arms  from  the  first  days  of  the  militazy  opera- 
tions; the  fourth,  having  been  taken  by  assault,  had 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  fifth, 
situated  only  sixteen  leagues  from  Mexico,  had  ever 

1  Designated  by  Maximilian'e  deoree  of  Jime  18,  1864.  Jtfi&c,  BokHn  Ley,, 
1864,  32.  The  armB  iasaed  by  the  regency  differed  in  many  respects  with 
.more  marked  allusions  to  the  empires  of  Itarbide  m  well  as  Mbnteioma. 
The  eagle  was  crowned,  and  the  angular  shield,  surmounted  by  the  Asteo 
crown  with  even  feathers,  had  on  either  side  a  christian  sceptre  and  the  hand 
of  justice,  while  below  protrude  the  native  iztli  sword  and  quiver,  holding  the 
coUar  of  Iturbide's  oraer  of  Guadalupe,  entwined  by  laurel  and  oak  spriffs. 
This  rested  within  an  ermine-Uned  inperial  mantle,  lifted  at  the  comers  oy 
a  band  of  green,  white,  and  red,  the  national  colors,  on  which  was  inscribed. 
Religion,  Independence,  and  Union.  The  decree  for  this  was  dated  Sept.  20, 
1863.  Id.,  i.  295-6. 

'As  may  be  seen  from  the  lists  presented  almost  daily  in  Peridd.  Ofie*, 
July  1863  et  seq.,  and  other  journals.  In  Mix,,  CoL  Leyes,  1863-7,  i.  78-81, 
151-2,  etc.,  may,  besides,  be  found  formal  and  early  notices  of  prominent 
Jnarist  deserters. 
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shared,  nolens  volens,  the  fate  of  the  capital.  These 
and  subsequent  acts  were  made  to  appear  as  the  will 
of  the  Mexican  people. 

Only  too  frequently  the  oath  was  taken  with  apa- 
thetic obedience  to  the  authority  in  control,  and  liberal 
journals  were  filled  with  notices  of  forced  compliance.' 
Among  the  notable  adherents  was  Miramon,  who  had 
made  his  way  from  Matamoros  to  Mexico  through  the 
heart  of  the  constitutionalist  country.^ 

The  Juarez  government  did  its  best  to  counteract 
imperialist  influence,  by  offers  of  pensions  and  offices, 
which  circumstances  prevented  it  from  fulfilling;  by 
threats  of  confiscation  and  death,  which  were  carried 
out  only  in  the  rare  places  where  it  managed  to  regain 
a  temporary  control;^  and  by  annulling  the  acts  of 
the  imperial  administration,  empty  declarations  which 
could  not  be  enforced.  In  the  circulars  issued  to  local 
authorities  and  foreign  powers,  the  new  government 
was  branded  as  a  cloak  to  cover  French  designs  to 
transform  Mexico  into  a  colony.  It  was  a  gross  in- 
fringement upon  national  rights,  at  first  attempted 
under  pretence  of  flimsy  claims  like  Jecker's,  and  of 
paltry  debts  which  the  republic  had  offered  to  pay. 
The  acts  of  adhesion  to  the  empire  were  forced  and 
fictitious,  and  emanated  from  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  the  country;  for  the  republicans  held  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  territory.  The  people  were  stirred 
against  the  invaders  by  enumerations  of  outrages  on 

*  Confirmed,  indeed,  by  peremptory  orders  in  /i.,  i  222-3,  snch  u  holding 
cfwners  of  ooimtiy  eetatee  reeponeible  for  their  laborers.  Peridd.  OJlc,  Ang. 
11,  1863.  See  also  Uflhre,  Doe.  MaximiUano,  I  327,  407-18;  V<m  Mij„  Nov. 
10^  1863.    Bribes  in  the  shape  of  offices  and  pensions  were  slso  tendered. 

^  In  a  letter  of  Jnly  30th  to  Oen.  Forey,  he  expresses  himself  in  favor  of 
the  monarchy,  as  the  only  means  to  save  the  country.  Peridd.  Qfic.,  An^.  6,* 
1863.  In  Ang.  several  Juarist  chiefs  gave  in  adhesion,  as  Col  Manuel  Pneto, 
Rodri^^es^  Roldan,  Castillo.  Forey  and  others  loudly  proclaimed  that  the 
adhesions  flowing  in  from  every  place  as  occupied  by  t*rench  armies  were 
sufficient  proof  of  popular  approval  of  the  empire.  His  letter  to  Napolean 
of  Sept  Uth.  Arrcmaoiz,  M^\,  iii  136. 

*The  decrees  to  this  end  are  given  in  liSx,,  Col,  Leues,  1863-9,  i.  41-3, 
46^  93-6;  Dereeho,  Iniem.  Man.,  pt  iii.  817-24;  Dublan  and  Lcmno,  Leg.  Mex., 
ix.  652-4,  669-66;  Diario  Deb.,  7th  cong.,  i.  268,  268,  290,  376,  428,  466, 
489-90,  1271;  li^,  Boletki  Ley.,  1863,  2^70.  No  officials  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  places  occupied  b^  the  foe.  Even  indirect  favoring  of  the  im- 
perial cause  involved  the  penalties  imposed  on  traiton. 
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sacred  institutions,  on  fedble  women  and  defenceless 
prisoners;  and  reminded  that  as  the  Spanish  armies 
had  been  driven  from  the  sail,  so  could  the  leas 
numerous  French  forces — already  humbled  bj  their 
inglorious  defeat  at  PueUa.^ 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  regency  was  to  appoint 
a  commission  under  the  presidency  of  Jos^  Maria 
Gutierrez  de  Estrada/  to  convey  to  Maximilian  the 
resolution  of  the  assembly,  and  offior  him  the  crown. 
This  was  formally  done  at  Miramare,  on  October  3, 
1863;  the  archduke  replying  that,  flattered  as  he  felt 
by  the  predilection  of  the  Mexicans  for  his  house, 
descended  from  Charles  V.,  yet  he  recognized  that 
''the  monarchy  can  be  reestablished  on  a  legitimate 
and  solid  basis  only  by  a  confirmatory  vote  of  the  en- 
tire nation  freely  expressed.  On  the  result  of  this 
general  vote  of  the  country  must  therefore  depend 
the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  throne.  •  .In  case  the 
election  of  the  noble  Mexican  people,  as  a  whole,  falls 
upon  my  name,  I  shall  be  ready,  with  consent  of  the 
august  chief  of  my  family,  and  with  reliance  on  the 
aid  of  the  Almighty,  to  accept  the  crown."' 

*See  proclamations  and  despatches  in  Af^x.,  CoL  Lei/es,  \S09^7,  i.  6S^p 
dated  July  22d  and  28th.  GoTernois  of  states  issued  similar  or  additional 
^neals.  Among  other  acts  of  Juarez  were  the  withdrawal  of  Mexican  con- 
sufa  from  France,  and  the  order  for  French  agents  to  leave  Mexico.  Several 
other  cousuls  fell  under  tempoiary  or  perpetual  ban.  Governor  Tapia  of 
Michoacan  issued,  Julv  12tb,  a  decree  contiscating  the  property  of  ail  ad- 
herents of  the  empire,  in  case  the  regency  did  so  with  repnblicaa  followers. 

^  Who  had  figured  as  minister  of  state  and  envoy,  like  several  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  others  were  Velazquez  de  Leon,  ex-minister  of  fomento  and 
director  of  the  mining  college;  Ignacio  Aguilar  y  Marocho,  and  Francisco  J. 
Miranda,  ex  ministers  of  justice;  Gen.  Woll,  a  prominent  military  man;  Joed 
Hidalso,  ex-chargd  d'afifaires;  Snarez  Perido,  conde  del  Vallo  and  Josd  Londa, 
landed  proprietors;  Antonio  Escandon,  banker;  and  Angel  Iglesias  y  T)omin- 
guez,  secretary  of  the  commission,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  corregidor  of 
Quer^taro.  Entrada^  Discttmo,  1.  Zam'icois  adds  TomAs  Murphy,  and  Dome- 
nech  omits  two  of  the  names.  Estrada  and  three  others,  then  in  iSnrope,  were 
joined  there  by  the  rest,  who  left  Vora  Cruz  Aug.  18th,  the  psrty  reaching 
Trieste  on  Oct.  1st. 

^  He  coDclnded  bv  promising  to  follow  the  example  of  his  brother  by  open- 
ing to  tlio  country  the  wide  n^  of  progress,  under  a  constitutional  regime, 
ba^  on  order  and  morality,  and  guided  by  equity.  Parties  must  forget  their 
quarrels,  and  unite  to  place  Mexico  in  the  eminent  position  among  nations  for 
which  she  is  destined.  He  alluded  to  the  glorions  initiative  of  the  Frendi 
emperor  that  had  made  this  regeneration  possible.    The  full  text,  delivered 
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Notwithstanding  the  clearly  expressed  condition  of 
acceptance,  Arrangoiz,  among  others,  intimates  that 
Maximilian  ever  manifested  an  extreme  eagerness  for 
the  glittering  bauble  from  Anihuac.  Such  was  not, 
however,  the  impression  left  on  the  commission,  to 
judge  from  their  letters,  filled  with  the  most  glowing 
accounts  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  surrounding 
the  archduke.  For  a  brother  of  one  of  the  leading 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  with  a  certain  claim  upon 
the  Austrian  crown,  with  great  palaces  and  estates — 
for  such  a  man  to  abandon  this  loftv  position,  and 
leave  behind  the  centres  of  culture  and  society,  for  an 
insecure  throne  in  a  remote  and  half-barbaric  coun- 
try,  torn  by  civil  war  and  ofibring  comparatively  fewer 
comforts,  this  seemed  to  them  a  sacrifice.^  But  they 
forgot  for  the  moment  the  hoUowness  of  much  of  the 
pomp  spread  before  them,  that  poverty  lay  behind  in 
the  shape  of  pressing  debts,  and  that  family  discord 
aided  ambition. 

Miramare,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  elect,  was 
certainly  worthy  of  the  praise  lavished  upon  it.  Upon 
a  tiny  promontory,  not  far  from  Trieste,  rose  the 
castle  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  Behind  ex- 
tended the  gentlysloping  hills, transformed  from  craggy 
rocks  into  a  paradise  of  lawns  and  groves,  flower-beds 
and  groups  of  rare  plants,  with  fountains  and  brooks 
fed  from  the  wooded  crests  above."  The  place  had 
been  made  additionally  attractive  to  the  Mexicans  by 
sumptuous  banquets,  during  one  of  which  they  beheld 
from  the  sea  the  palace  and  grounds  illuminated,  with 
a  predominance  of  Mexican  national  colors  in  various 
designs." 

Personally,  the  archduke  impressed  them  with  his 
majestic  bearing,  and  tall,  imposing  figure,  six  feet 

in  French  an  both  Mes,  may  be  found  in  Mix.,  BoUUa  Ley.,  1863,  541-7; 
&itrada,  Diseurso,  3-22;  Niax^  Exp4d.  du  Mex.,  326-8,  etc.;  Mtramar  d 
ifer.,  7-13. 

*  Letters  in  Zamaeoig,  flisi.  Mfj,,  xvi.  759.  776,  777-8. 

^A  pleasing  yicw  of  the  place  is  given  in  Miramar  d  M6x,,  14. 

"Domenech,  //»«</.  Altx.^ii,  ZIX^  sneers  at  'empltomanie,' as  prevalent 
\  the  commission.     Arrangolz  wrathiiy  objectn.  Mij,^  iii.  loO. 
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two  inches  in  height,  his  high  forehead  and  clear, 
blonde  complexion,  with  flaxen  hair  and  full,  glossy 
beard,  both  parted  in  the  middle;  gentle  blue  eyes, 
and  the  frank,  intelligent  expression  denoting  both 
the  zealous  student  and  the  active  sailor-prince,  the 
latter  character  marked  by  more  than  one  trait,  such 
as  walking  with  hands  behind  the  back.  The  peculiar 
Hapsburg  underlip,  thick,  protruding,  and  semi-cleft, 
stamped  his  lineage,  and  kindness  and  refinement  his 
every  movement. 

With  the  archduchess,  Marie  Charlotte  Am^lie, 
the  commissioners  were  even  more  pleased.  Tall  and 
dignified  like  her  husband,  with  the  same  gentle,  opea 
face,  oval  in  form,  curved  at  the  temples,  and  readily 
moved,  the  expression  had  something  more  spiritual, 
impressed  also  by  the  infantile  sweetness  of  the 
mouth;  while  the  brown  and  flashing  bright  eyes  and 
corresponding  hair,  heavy  and  deep  auburn,  were 
features  that  could  not  fail  to  win  sympathy  among 
Mexicans.  The  readily  distended  nostrils  of  the 
slightly  aquiline  nose  denoted  a  brave  as  well  as 
emotional  nature,  confirmed  by  a  certain  fimmesa 
about  the  chin.  A  daughter  of  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
the  Nestor  of  kings,  she  had  with  the  Bourbon 
blood  of  her  grandmother,  the  holy  queen,  wife  of 
Louis  Philippe,  derived  a  gravity  of  manner  in- 
creased by  a  too  strict  companionship  with  persons 
of  mature  years."  She  seemed  as  one  in  whom 
joyous  childhood  had  been  stunted  amidst  the  cold 
rigidity  of  the  palace,  and  a  strained  precocity  fos- 
tered under  constant  and  severe  lessons.  She  ap- 
peared, moreover,  as  one  weighted  with  the  scholarly 
talents  of  the  father,  who  sought  to  perfect  her  at- 

^'Sbe  was  bom  June  7,  1840,  at  Laeken  palace,  near  Brnaaela,  Mid  re- 
ceived at  the  font  the  names  Marie  Charlotte  Am^lie  Auffuste  Victqire  Clem- 
entine L^poldine.  Her  mother.  Queen  Louise  of  Orleans,  died  in  18o0, 
leaving  two  other  children,  Leopold  II.  and  Philippe,  Count  of  Flanders.  As 
a  chila,  Charlotte  was  occupied  chiefly  with  religion  and  etiquette,  bavins  but 
little  recreation.  Later  she  rarely  attended  bidls,  and  then  gave  her  hand 
only  to  men  of  royal  blood.  HaH^s  Life  Max,,  21-3, 35  et  seq.;  £dtrada,  M^,^ 
40-2. 
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tainments  by  admitting  her  even  to  the  ministerial 
council-chamber.  In  1856,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she 
met  Maximilian^  who,  passionately  fond  of  travelling, 
had  from  Egypt  driftecl  through  France  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  was  purely  a  love  affitir;  yet  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  the  king  from  a  diplomatic  standpoint, 
for  he  readily  granted  his  consent,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  were  united.  As  consort  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  Lombardy,  she  gave  ample  evidence 
of  her  training  in  state  matters,  and  became  the  ad- 
mired counsellor,  while  the  practice  of  christian  vir* 
toes  endeared  her  to  the  people.^ 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Mexico  continued,  with  French 
cooperation,  to  unfold  an  ever  more  and  more  flatter- 
ing aspect  for  the  imperial  cause.  Juarist  guerrilla 
forces  hovering  in  and  around  the  lake  valley  were 
defeated  one  after  another,^^  and  the  large  command 
under  Lejoa  was  routed  on  the  road  to  Cuernavaca 
by  General  Vicario,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred men  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  This  was  fol- 
lowed on  July  29th  by  the  fall  of  Cuernavaca,  a  natural 
stronghold  captured  by  a  well-calculated  charge." 
The  republicans  with  indomitable  energy  formed 
anew  after  every  defeat,  and  during  the  following 
month,  into  September,  we  find  Fragoso,  Ugalde,  and 
other  chiefs  descending  now  on  one  place,  now  on 
another,  sacking  and  burning,**  or  attacking  some 
convoy  and  harassing  larger  forces.     When  a  place 

"  She  aocomLanied  her  hnshand  on  several  tripe,  one  taking  him  to  Brazil, 
while  she  stayea  at  Madeira,  the  recollections  of  which  place  she  embodied 
in  Un  Voyape^  in  her  vernacular  French,  displaying  her  caltivated  mind,  her 
reflective  disposition,  and  her  refined  taste.  She  was  quick  to  learn,  and 
conld  speak  and  write  Qerman,  English,  Spanish,  and  Itidian.  KoUoniiz, 
Court  A/ex.,  56. 

'*  Fragoso  and  the  priest  Dominguez,  with  600  cavalry,  were  pat  to  flight 
on  Apam  plains  by  Larranri;  Tulancingo  was  evacuated;  attacks  on  Zum- 
pango  and  Ozumba  wero  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants. 

^Tbe  defenders  Gelista  and  Vasco  were  not  well  oraanized;  hence  the 
main  reason  for  the  easy  capture.  A  French  column  under  Col  Letdvre  co- 
operated, and  a  triainphal  entry  was  held  July  31st. 

''Such  as  Chapa  de  Mota  and  Tepeji.  An  attack  on  Ixtlahuaca  was  ra* 
pulsed. 
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was  once  occupied  by  the  French,  the  Juarists  re- 
garded it  as  fair  prey;  aud  the  inhabitants  were  con- 
sequently obliged  in  self-defence  to  arm  against,  even 
if  their  sympathies  might  under  other  circumstances 
have  turned  toward,  the  republican  cause.  ^^ 

Pachuca  and  Tulancingo  were  entered  by  Franco- 
Mexican  forces  already  in  July,  to  serve  as  radiating 
points  for  other  advances.  A  part  of  Mejia's  division 
won  a  fight  on  the  road  to  Guanajuato,  and  another 
was  gained  in  Puebla.*®  Not  long  afterward  the  garri- 
son of  Chalchiconiula  gained  Perote,  and  some  French 
vessels  from  Vera  Cruz  took  Tampico  on  August 
11  th,  preparing  thence  to  enter  the  surrounding 
district  xet  these  were  after  all  petty  operations, 
although  the  last  blow  was  severe  in  its  effect  ou 
Juarist  supplies.  The  French  were  only  waiting  for 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season  to  advance  against  the 
main  forces  of  the  republicans.  As  it  was,  the  im- 
perialists claimed  in  the  beginning  of  August  to  hold 
over  sixty  towns  and  hamlets  along  the  line  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  to  control  a  circuit  of  fully  twenty- 
five  leagues  round  the  capital.  Two  months  later, 
when  the  French  main  body  was  only  preparing  to 
set  out,  the  actual  gain  was  not  much  greater,  but 
minor  and  advance  forces  were  keeping  up  the  fight 
with  alternating  advantages  in  all  thu  central  prov- 
inces from  Jalisco  and  San  Luis  Potosi  into  Oajaca.^^ 

Undismayed  as  ever  by  the  gathering  storm,  «fuarez 
strained  every  nerve  to  fortify  himself  against  it, 
mainly  with  regard  to  obtaining  funds  to  sustain 
armies,  for  men  could  readily  be  had.  On  July  31st 
a  contribution  of  one  per  cent  on  all  capital  above  five 

^^  This  happened  at  Oznmba,  Znmpango,  Izdcar,  Cholnla,  Tehuacan,  and 
other  plaoes,  several  towns  uniting  at  times  for  defence  while  awaiting  aid. 

''The  former  by  Chavez  over  O'Horan;  the  latter  resulted  ia  the  taking  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  by  Rodriguez. 

^*  Details  concerning  the  operations  may  be  found  in  PeruSd.  OJic.;  Ettrtlla 
de  Occid.;  Sociedad;  Voz  de  Mej.;  EsU^fela;  and  other  newspapers  of  the 
period.  Also  in  Zamacoia,  Hist  Mfj.,  xvi.  622  et  seq.;  Rivera,  IliaL  Jalapa^ 
T.  582  et  seq.;  Xiox,  EKpkl.  du  Mex.,  285,  etc;  Mix.,  CoL  Ltyes,  186^-7,  i. 
241-^;  Laurent,  Guerre,  79,  etc. 
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hundred  pesos  was  ordained  thronghoot  the  county, 
to  cover  the  budget  for  six  months;**  also  an  impost 
on  goods  entering  San  Luis  Potosf^  the  actual  head- 
quarters of  the  republican  government.  Another 
source  was  the  severe  sequestration  decree  of  August 
16th,  applied  to  all  adherents  of  the  empire,  and  di- 
recting the  immediate  sale  of  their  property  to  the 
best  bidder,  the  product  to  be  divided  between  the 
republican  treasury  and  those  injured  in  body  and 
estate  by  the  war,  as  well  as  active  adherents  of  the 
cause.** 

The  imperialists  sought  to  counteract  this  by  de- 
claring annulled  any  sales  or  gifts  by  the  Juarists, 
and  by  affirming  a  former  decree  of  confiscation,  yet 
explaining  that  it  would  be  applied  only  a^inst  those 
bearing  arms  against  the  empire,  other  seizures  being 
provisional,  to  withdraw  resources  from  the  enemy.** 
This  was  certainly  a  less  exacting  measure  than  that 
of  Juarez,  at  least  on  the  face;  and  a  still  more  effect- 
ive order  was  the  suppression  of  forced  levies,  which 
was  intended  to  conciliate  the  Indians  and  lower 
classes.  Yet  contributions,  fixed  and  casual,  had  to 
be  continued,  although  they  were  less  burdensome 
than  those  enforced  by  the  other  side,"  owing  to  the 
flow  of  funds  from  France;  and  retaliations,  often 
most  terrible,  were  exacted  by  either  side  upon  towns 
and  districts  which  had,  under  pressure,  yielded  alle- 
giance to  the  other.** 

**  Payable  in  two  iBttalmenti.  M^,,  Col  Leyeg,  1888-7,  L  75-7.  For 
eflbrts  to  raise  loaiii  in  the  U.  S.,  eee  Legac.  Mex.,  195  et  seq. 

"  The  sale  mon^  from  city  property  to  be  diTided  into  three  eqoal  parti 
—for  the  treasaiy,  for  wonndea  and  widowa  and  orphana»  end  for  indemnify- 
ing  tiboee  who  had  saflfered  confiscation  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Of  conn- 
try  property,  one  half  was  to  be  distribnted  among  active  repnblloan  adherents 
of  the  district  concerned,  and  the  other  half  sold  and  divided  as  above.  De- 
tails follow  as  to  the  Hniwps  embraced  in  the  confiscation,  and  other  points. 

^Decree issued  AngustSlst.  Mix,,  BoUtin  Ley.,  1863»  240-2.  On  Oct.  8fch 
the  ftmifia/H^fa'rtn  docreo  against  Pnebla  repnblicans  was  set  aside  ont  of  pity  for 
their  families. 

**  The  nnnanal  ^nota  from  industrial  establishments  ordained  in  July  may 
serve  as  an  indication. 

^  Forey  Inflicted,  Ang.  27th,  a  heavy  fine  on  TIalpan  for  the  mnrder  there 
of  a  French  soldier,  and  threatened  to  kill  one  prominent  hosta^  for  evwy 
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Owing  to  differences  of  opinion,  due  mainly  to  a 
senseless  outcry  against  the  management  of  affairs,  a 
new  Juarist  cabinet  was  organize^  September  Ist, 
with  Governor  Doblado  of  Guanajuato  for  minister  of 
relations,  Ex-president  Comonfort  for  war,  and  Sebas- 
tian Lerdo  de  Tejada  for  justice,  Nuflez  remaining  in 
charge  of  the  treasury.  Doblado  could  not  agree 
upon  certain  fundamental  points,  however,"  and  re- 
signed within  a  week,  whereupon  Lerdo  assumed  his 
portfolio,  Jos^  Maria  Iglesias  replacing  him.  Among 
reasons  for  the  preference  shown  DoWado  was  his  in- 
fluence in  Guanajuato,  with  its  vast  resources,  and  his 
diplomatic  skill.  Otherwise  doubts  were  cast  on  his 
fidelity  to  Juarez,  although  nothing  could  be  said 
against  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  in  general.^® 

Even  greater  changes  were  about  the  same  time 
taking  place  among  the  imperialists.  Archbishop 
Labastida  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  September  1 7th, 
the  day  after  the  national  festival,  attended  by  the 
prelates  of  Michoacan  and  Oajaca.  His  advance  to 
the  capital  was  a  triumphal  march,  evoked  partly  by 
his  long  absence,  but  due  more  to  his  character  as 
joint   regent,  and  above   all  to  the  victory  by  the 

imperial  adherent  who  might  be  assassinated.  Even  the  friendly  joamal 
Pdjaro  Verde  raised  an  outcry  against  this. 

'^On  the  preservation  of  fuero  privileges  for  deputies  and  other  high  func- 
tionaries. Veija,  Doc,^  i.  42.  Zamacois  assumes  that  Doblado's  suspension  of 
the  subsidies  granted  to  Zarco  and  Zamacona,  editors  of  Diario  OficicU  and 
Independencia,  created  a  breeze  which  resulted  in  his  separation.  Hist,  Mfj,, 
xvi.  6S9-91.  Zarco  was  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Diario  DebaU9, 
3d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  56-9. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  momentary  suspicions  roused  by  his  peculiar  tac- 
tics against  the  foe,  Iglesias  vouches  for  him.  Rtvistas,  59.  He  resumed  his 
governorship  Nov.  9tb,  Rodriguez  having  managed  it  meanwhile.  Zacatecas 
was  at  the  tmie  ruled  by  Gen.  Ortega,  Michoacan  being  on  Oct.  30th  trans- 
ferred to  Berriozdbal  by  Gen.  Uraga,  who  had  shortly  before  succeeded  Co- 
monfort here,  and  who  now  took  control  in  Colima,  Jadisoo  being  in  charge  of 
Gen.  Arteaga.  Estrella  Occid.,  Jan.  1,  1864;  Eomero.,  in  Juarez,  Vida,  49. 
Vega  seems  bitter  against  Doblado.  Doc.^  i.  175-7.  The  southern  states  were 
reorsanized  by  Gen.  Diaz  after  Oct.,  Col  Ballesteros  receiving  charge  of  Oajaca^ 
Col  Gregorio  Mendez  of  Tabasco,  Col  Pantaleon  Dominguez  of  Chiapas,  Gen. 
Peraza  of  Yucatan,  and  Col  Pablo  Garcia  of  Campeche,  Gren.  Garcia  remain- 
ing in  Vera  Cruz,  Gen.  Fernando  Maria  Ortega  in  Puebla,  and  Antonio  Rojaa 
in  Thiscala.  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS.,  19G;  M4x.,  Col.  Leyen,  1863-7,  111-12.  Gen. 
Patoui  had  charge  of  Durango. 
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church  over  liberalism  personified  in  his  appointment 
and  arrival.  Arches  covered  the  approaches  to  prom- 
inent places,  flowers  were  strewn  along  his  path, 
gorgeous  processions  met  him  at  every  turn,  and 
vivas  rent  the  air.  The  prelate  took  his  seat  among 
the  regents  October  18th,  hitherto  filled  by  Ormae- 
chea,*^  resolved  above  all  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  church,  with  a  zeal  fortified  by  a  long  residence 
in  the  holy  city,  and  regardless  of  political  exigencies. 
The  more  diplomatic  Ormaechea  had  prevailed  on 
his  colleagues  to  suspend  the  circulation  of  bonds  and 
notes  issued  by  the  Juarez  government  against  con- 
fiscated and  sold  church  propertv,  and  to  stay  build- 
ing operations  thereon  by  new  holders.  So  vast,  how- 
ever, was  the  proportion  of  foreign  interest  in  these 
estates,  held  actually  or  nominally  by  Frenchmen  in 
particular,  that  Almonte  and  Salas  were  persuaded 
by  the  new  French  commander  to  repeal  this  act,  and 
very  properly  recognize  all  sales  so  far  made,  till  Maxi- 
milian himself  should  decide,  after  consulting  with  the 
pontiff  and  council.^  Labastida  protested  against 
this  legalization  of  church  plunder,  as  he  termed  it,** 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded,  the  other 
regents,  under  French  stimulus,  ignored  him  and  his 
further  protests  against  the  legality  of  acts  issued  by 
an  incomplete  regency.  The  supreme  tribunal  also 
taking  the  latter  view  regarding  this  body,  Almonte 
and  his  colleague  soon  after  removed  the  judges, 
including  Pavon,  their  president,  and  substitute 
regent."     This  created  a  strong  feeling,  which  was 

"  AmoDff  new  appointmenta  were,  for  prefect  of  the  capital,  Villar  y  Bo- 
canma,  and  for  chief  of  police,  Col  Carbajal  Espinoea,  a  historian  of  Mexico. 

*^'IiM  Tentai  hechas  conformo  d  la  ley  quedar&n  lancionadaB  y  tbicamente 
SQJetoe  d  revision  lo«  contratos  fraudulentos. '  M4x.,  Boletin  Lfy.,  18G3,  421 
etc.  This  was  the  result  of  a  conference  held  Oct.  20th  between  the  regent^ 
and  Bazaine  and  Badin,  comiriirifmer  of  the  treaanry. 

'Aligning  that  the  sales  were  all  fraudulent  in  being  made  either  privateW 
or  secretly,  or  at  so  low  a  rata  Uiat  onl^  too  often  a  rental  for  three  years  suf • 
fioed  to  cover  the  price.  The  annulliDg  of  sales  could  affect  only  a  small 
number  of  holders — differently  estimated  by  conservatives  at  from  2,000  to 
9,000— while  their  legalization  world  alienate  the  devotion  of  millions.  See 
jonrnals  alreftdy  qnoted,  for  Oct.  and  Nov. 

Hind  eleven  others.  Mix.,  Boleiin  Ley,,  1864,  23-4, 30-2,  giving  also  new 
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fostered  by  the  clergy,  and  manifested  partly  in  flam<> 
ing  circulars  against  the  French  and  their  adherents 
or  tools.*^  It  also  caused  a  split  among  the  conserva- 
tives into  progressionists  and  retrogressionists,  the  lat- 
ter joined  by  the  devout,  and  by  such  men  as  Anievas, 
assistant  government  secretary,  who  now  resigned, 
and  later  by  Estrada,"  but  the  former  readily  winning 
over  a  host  of  republicans,  owing  to  the  liberal  policy 
pursued  with  regard  to  church  a^airs^  leniency  in  con- 
fiscation, and  other  matters^ 

•  The  French  policy  toward  the  country  had  lately 
assumed  a  decided  tone.  The  sequestration  decrees  of 
Forey,  which  had  created  wide-spread  dissatisfaction, 
and  induced  the  Juarists  to  iasue  even  more  severe 
retaliative  decrees,  and  the  clerical  tendency  of  him- 
self, as  well  as  Saligny,  which  threatened  also  French 
interests,  were  not  to  the  taste  of  Napoleon.  The 
recall  of  both  reached  Mexrico  in  August,  tempered, 
especially  in  Forey's  case,  with  a  semblance  of  pre- 
ferment.**     The    latter    was    replaced    by    General 

indges.  The  appeal  agtinst  this  aet  is  presented  in  San  Miguel,  ExpoB. ,  1-32. 
No  sabetitate  was  called  to  fill  Labastida's  place,  which  gave  farther  canae 
for  protest;  bat  since  botli  sabstitutes  were  strong  chorcfamen,  they  were  not 
desirable.  Iglesias,  Bevittaa,  it.  1^^7»  laughs  at  the  illegal  regency  manoeu- 
vred by  the  French  generaL  It  is  stated  that  the  substitutes  were  offered 
Labastida's  seat,  bntdeclmed.  Estrella  Oceid.,  Dec  18,  1863. 

1^  Hie  government  found  it  necessary  to  come  forth  in  a  proclamatioQ 
asainst  the  unjust  insinuations  made  regarding  its  motives.  Mix, ,  Boletin  Ley, , 
1863,  419-21.  Bazaine  was  roundly  accosed  of  having  a  penKmal  interest  in 
church  propertv,  and  it  was  stated  that  he  had  orders  to  oissolve  the  regency 
imless  it  obeyed  him.  This  was  unlikely,  however,  for  Napoleon  would  hardly 
venture  to  take  autocratic  measures  that  would  strengthen  the  Juares  party 
and  rouse  the  watchful  U.  S.  while  undermining  the  basis  for  the  empire. 

''As  an  instance  of  deep  religious  feeling,  &macoi8  relates  that  a  cireu 
manager  lost  a  fortune  by  using  a  confiscate  convent  for  the  performance. 
'Ni  una  sola  setlora,  ni  una  sola  faraiHa  decente  Uegd  A  pisar  al  dvsa*  Hiei, 
M^.,  xvi.  844.    Arrangoiz  denies  a  split.  M6j.,  iii.  177. 

"  Forey,  now  marshal  of  France,  passed  with  a  diplomatic  flttUoa  through 
Washington.  Frank  and  unpretending,  he  possessed  a  kiBdnem  of  heart 
which  was  strikingly  manifested  in  his  treatment  of  children.  His  farewell 
address  of  Sept.  30th,  in  Period,  Qfic,,  Oct.  3, 1863,  ete.,  exprased  a  hope  for 
the  union  of  nartics,  which  had  been  his  aim.  WhUe  many  coiiBerTattves  re- 
gretted bis  aeparture,  that  of  SaliAny  drew  forth  numerous  thouffh  ^'ain 
remonstrances,  as  in  LefSvre^  Doc,  MaximUiano,  i.  329-31.  He  left  Alezieo 
sMily  at  the  close  of  Dec.,  with  the  young  wife  there  taken.  The  prospect  of 
a  senatorship,  held  out  to  him  by  De  Momy,  was  not  fulfilled.  Arraing<m^ 
Mij.,  iii.  136;  Cronitta,  Aug.  28.  1863.  Boletin  Ofic  (PuebU),  Aug.  29,  1863. 
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Bazaine,**  vrho  assumed  commaDd  on  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber. The  instructions  given  him  by  Drouyn  do 
Lbuys  express  clearly  enough  the  course  now  intended 
to  be  pursued,  reiterating  as  they  do  the  contradictions 
and  fallacies  that  France  aimed  at  no  conquest^  colon- 
ization, or  special  privileges,  but  merely  to  secure  the 
payment  of  claims  and  the  possession  of  guarantees 
for  the  future,  in  the  r^eneration  of  the  country  from 
its  hitherto  anarchic  condition — ^a  regeneration  left 
wholly  to  the  good-will  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  purely  seconded  by  France,  in  the  interest  of 
themselves  and  of  Europe  generally.  Bazaine  must 
accordingly  take  steps  to  let  the  true  popular  vote 
regarding  the  proposed  government  find  expression, 
and  promote  the  fair  election  of  officials,  for  the  exist- 
ing  institutions  of  the  country  appeared  satisfactory 
enough.  The  emperor  deplored  the  sequestrations, 
outlawing,  and  restrictions  hitherto  imposed,  and  for- 
bade also  any  reactionary  or  exclusive  policy  that 
might  prevent  the  conciliation  of  parties.  The  army 
should  be  reorganized,  with  honorable  prominence  to 
native  troops,  and  steps  taken  to  hasten  the  object  of 
the  intervention,  so  as  to  shorten  the  French  occu- 
pation. 

While  this  document  by  no  means  disclosed  several 
ultimate  considerations,  including  financial  matters, 
Sonora  colonization,  and  the  like,  it  served,  aside  from 
its  direct  object,  in  allaying,  for  a  time  at  least,  many 
rising  doubts,  notably  in  the  United  States.  Napo- 
leon recognized  that  the  struggle  in  the  northern  re- 
public must  soon  end,  and  that  however  weakened,  it 
would  have  surplus  armies  enough  to  render  itself 
formidable.  He  evidently  did  not  believe  wholly  in 
the  confederacy,  or  he  would  have  recognized  it. 
Then  again,  by  observing  neutrality,  he  hoped   to 

**He  WM  *  Buui  of  fifty-two  yean,  dMoended  from  a  military  family,  and 
had  won  hia  earliest  lanrela  in  Africa,  diatingniahing  bimaeli  later  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  Italy,  as  general  of  a  division.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  ac- 
quired in  a  campaign  a^unst  the  Carlists  served  greatly  to  favor  him  in 
ilezico. 

Hbt.  Mar..  Vol.  VI.   • 
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secure  a  similar  attitude  toward  himself.  Meanwhile, 
he  sought  to  open  the  way  for  a  graceful  retreat  by 
declarations  like  the  preceding.  Unfortunately,  the 
very  eagerness  to  save  appearances  carried  operations 
in  Mexico  upon  fictitious  ground,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  many  calculated  plans  for  the  material  prestige  as 
well  as  Mexican  regeneration.  For  the  present,  the 
deferring  of  the  church-property  question  gave  rise 
to  conflicting  doubts;  the  upholding  of  the  incomplete 
regency,  without  appeal  to  the  assembly,  was  arbi- 
trary; and  promises  and  reports  were  made  to  create 
illusions,  many  of  them  bitterly  shattered  already  at 
the  outset,  by  neglecting  to  protect,  against  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Juarists,  towns  and  districts  that  had 
been  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  empire.  These 
and  other  acts  served  to  rouse  distrust,  even  to  create 
enemies,  and  to  neutralize  more  or  less  the  liberal  and 
conciliatory  policy  which  promised  to  win  adherents.^ 
Bazaiue's  direct  share  in  shaping  the  new  policy  was 
manifested  in  a  proclamation  of  October  8th,  promis- 
ing to  sincerely  carry  out  the  programme  of  June  12th, 
by  causing  the  sequestration  decree  of  Forey  against 
republican  adherents  in  Puebla  to  be  annulled,*® 
and  by  efiecting  the  reorganization  of  the  Mexican 
army  for  more  thoroughly  cooperating  in  the  ensuing 
campaigns.  One  of  the  principal  reforms  was  to  for- 
bid the  demoralizing  presence  of  women,  who  accom- 
panied almost  every  corps,  embarrassing  operations, 
plundering,  and  spreading  vice  and  disaffection.  The 
regular  army  was  placed  under  Marquez,  and  the 
auxiliary  under  Mejla,  Vicario,  and  others.*'     These 

*^The  fact  that  the  movement  was  led  by  a  foreign  power,  hated  for  ita 
saperiority  and  success,  must  operate  against  it  to  some  extent;  and  super- 
stition, class,  and  race  feeling,  and  party  spirit  and  ambition,  were  still  too 
strong  for  indulging  the  hope  that  a  voluntary  fusion  might  be  effected,  like 
that  under  the  plan  of  Iguala.  Napoleon  wrote  decisively  against  any  re* 
actionary  policy,  although  not  objecting  to  temporizing  in  order  to  keep  the 
clergy  in  good  humor.  Comments  in  Domenech^  Iliat.  Mex,,  iii.  95  et  seq.; 
Iglesias,  Interven,,  ii.  184-919;  K^ratry,  Max.,  25-8. 

»•  J/ex.,  Doleiin  Ley.,  1863,  386-7. 

>^  For  regulations  and  leading  generals,  see  Id.,  304-14.  The  decree  WM 
issued  Sept.  2oth,  so  that  Forey  contributed  his  aid. 
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troopa  were  not  numerous,  and  forced  levies  being 
suppressed  for  reasons  of  policy  as  well  as  military 
efficiency,  a  militia  was  created,  under  the  term  Guardia 
Civil,  for  the  defence  of  towns  and  districts.  It  em- 
braced all  able-bodied  Mexicans  between  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  fifty,  and  was  maintained  by  regulated 
contributions.'®  An  appeal  was  also  made  to  the 
Indians  in  Aztec,  rousing  their  superstition  in  behalf 
of  religion  outraged  by  liberals,  and  stating  that  the 
empire  was  spreading  fast  over  the  country.*^  The 
French  forces  consisted  at  this  time  of  34,700  men, 
including  1,700  cavalry,  2,270  marines,  3,100  artillery, 
and  3,500  belonging  to  the  commissary  and  other  de- 
partments, with  8,700  horses  and  mules,  80  cannon, 
and  a  number  of  trains.  The  troops,  mobilized  at  the 
opening  of  the  actual  campaign  in  November,  are 
placed  at  14,000  French  and  7,000  Mexicans.*^ 

The  Juarist  forces  embraced  about  this  time'  five 
divisions,  under  the  direction  of  Comonfort,  minister 
of  war,  the  eastern  of  about  3,000  men  under  Porfirio 
Diaz,  another  under  Governor  Dobhido,  who  had  over 
four  thousand  men  and  large  means  in  Guana- 
juato, Jesus  Gonzalez  Ortega,  the  defender  of  Puebla, 
Uraga,  Arteaga,  Negrete,  and  Berriozdbal  ranking 
among  the  other  leading  generals.  In  Durango, 
Governor  Patoni  was  actively  providing  resources, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Chihuahua  and  Sinaloa;  and 
in  Puebla  and  Tlascala,  and  other  directions,  fresh 
troops  were  forming,  although  to  a  great  extent  by 
levies.*^     The  minister  at  Washington  was  meanwhile 

"Those  on  duty  alone  received  pay.  Armament,  medicine,  instructions, 
and  pensions,  if  the  fund  permitted  it,  were  covered.  The  decree  is  dated 
Oct.  3d.  Regulations  were  also  issued  for  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
strongholds.  The  country  was  placed  under  French  military  laws  while  the 
war  lasted.  Rules  in  Id.,  432-8. 

•The  original  text  is  preserved  in  ^trMcois,  Hist.  M^j,^  xvi.  1051-2. 

^Capt.  Niox  of  the  staff  gives  exact  details  in  his  Exikd,  du  Alex. ,  3*23-30, 
335-7.  He  estimates  the  Mexican  troops  at  about  13,000.  A  small  but  fa- 
mous band  among  the  FrencH  was  the  guerrilla  party,  operating  in  Vera  Cruz 
under  Col  Dupin,  whose  deeds  are  recorded  by  Keratry  and  others,  and  in 
LefScre,  Doc.  MaximUiano,  i.  410-33. 

*^Thc  above  apportionment  underwent  certain  changes,  however,  Antillon 
being  alluded  to  shortly  after  as  commanding  the  second  division.  EstreUa 
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preparing  to  obtain  loans  and  armaments  in  the 
United  States;"  but  to  obtain  any  active  sympathy 
from  the  government  was  hopeless,  for  it  could  not 
venture  to  increase  complications  while  engaged  in 
its  exhaustive  struggle  with  the  rebellious  southern 
states.**  Even  arms  bought  in  the  United  States 
had  to  be  smuggled  out  of  them,  so  as  not  to  ex- 
pose the  authorities  to  complaints  on  the  part  of 
France.** 

There  was  need  for  exertion,  because  the  fighting, 
although  still  of  a  desultory  nature,  was  as  a  rule  un- 
favorable to  republican  arms.  Mejfa  had  taken  Acto- 
pan  in  Mexico,  and  several  other  reverses  followed 
in  this  state.*^     So  also  in  Puebla.**     In  Vera  Cruz, 

Occid.,  Ifov.  13  and  Aug.  7,  18G3.  Niox,  Exp4d,  da  2Iex.,  336,  estimates  the 
forces  at  8,000  under  Negrete,  between  San  Luis  Potosf  and  Pachuca;  4,000 
under  Uraga,  in  Michoacan;  4,000  under  J[lvarez,  in  Guerrero;  and  5,000  un- 
dor  Dial',  to  move  into  Puebla  and  southward.  See  other  estimates  in  Lr/'etrre, 
JJoc.  MaximUiano,  i.  384-7;  Vega,  Doc,  i.  141,  214,  218-19,  223-4;  Diario 
Ojic,  Oct.  3,  1803,  etc.     Niox  estimates  the  republican. 

*^A  new  minister,  Fuente,  had  left  for  Washington  in  Sept.  M6x,,  Col. 
Leyea,  18G3-7,  i.  164.  Romero  nevertheless  figures  throughout  as  Juarist 
representative. 

^  The  main  fear  was  naturally  a  recognition  of  the  confederacy  by  France 
and  other  powers,  which  might  at  best  lead  to  reenforcements  for  the  south- 
ern states.  The  caution  of  Seward  ia  well  instanced  by  a  letter  to  Minister 
Corwin  in  Mexico,  who  liad  taken  Prussians  and  other  foreign  residents  under 
his  protection,  cautioning  him  not  to  rouse  the  susceptibilities  of  the  govern- 
ment. Id.,  98-9;  Foreign  Affairs,  1-233,  38th  Cong,  lid  Sess.  The  enlistment 
of  men  for  the  Juarez  army  hod  been  forbidden,  in  a  special  note  from  Sew- 
ard of  Oct.  29th.  An  agent  from  Sonora  and  adjoining  states,  of  more  than 
doubtful  influence,  sought  about  this  time  to  arrange  with  the  Washington 
government  for  a  cession  of  these  states,  in  view  of  the  French  advance. 
Little  attention  was  accorded  to  him.  Voz  M^j.,  Feb.  23, 1864.  South  Amer- 
ican states  were  not  illiberal  \i  ith  sympathy  for  Juarez,  but  that  was  alL 
See  correspondence  in  /(/.,  Aug.  1-Nov.  3,  1863. 

^  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Gov.  Vega  of  Sinaloa  went  to  Califomia  to 
buy  arms,  the  amount  drawn  from  the  custom-house  of  Mazatlan  for  the  pur- 
pose being  over  $26 J,  000.  For  documents  of  instruction,  vouchers,  and  in- 
voices, see  Vegoy  Doc,,  MS.,  i.  7  et  seq.;  Artllano,  Cue.Mij  MS.,  1-17.  The 
trouble  and  detention  with  the  1 1,000  rifles,  etc.,  are  related  in  Vega,  DepoaiiH, 
M>S.  Subscriptions  were  also  received  in  Califomia  for  campaign  and  prisoners* 
fund.    VozAlcj,,  Feb.  28,  1863,  and  following  numbers. 

^The  force  holding  Actopan  amounted  to  1,300  men  under  Herreraand 
Cairo.     Cabrera  was  among  the  guerrillas  elsewhere  defeated.    In  return,  one 

Karty  under  Martinez  and  others  gained  a  tcmporarv  advantage  at  Tlalpan 
y  descendins  from  the  Ajusco  Range,  and  in  the  following  month  of  >iov. 
they  captured  a  convoy  for  Cuemavaca.  A  few  days  later  Giron,  Fragoso, 
ana  Romero  were  routed  nef.r  Otumba.  Period,  0/ic.,  Sept.  10,  Nov.  24,  28, 
Dec.  1,  10,  12,  19,  1863,  etc.;  Voz  Mej.,  Oct.  15,  Nov.  10,  Dec.  10, 1863,  Jan. 
5,  1864,  etc. 

^  Where  Viaoso  of  Chautla  gained  advantages  over  republican  guerrillas. 
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Jalapa  was  surrendered  to  the  imperialists  by  Luciano 
Prieto,  after  vain  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  Juarist 
governor,  Miron,  who  had  warning  of  the  treachery, 
to  capture  the  place.*^  Higher  up,  in  Tamaulipas,  the 
French  had  gained  a  foothold  in  Tampico,  as  related, 
and  were  pressing  the  Juarists  to  extreme  measures, 
such  as  declaring  the  province  in  a  state  of  siege. 
This  roused  the  discontent  of  the  garrison  at  Mata- 
moros,  and  caused  a  pronunciamiento  against  Gov- 
ernor Ruiz,  who  thereupon  took  the  field  against  his 
rival,  Serna,  regardless  of  the  cause  he  was  imperilling. 
The  latter  prevailed,  but  the  condition  of  MTairs  re- 
mained doubtful.*^ 


CaMPAIOH  in  BllGHOACAir. 


and  QsTito  relieved  Coaynca  besieged  by  them.  Peridd,  Ofic,  Sept  12,  19, 
Xov.  26,  1863;  La  Vozde  M^j„  Not.  12.  1863. 

^^  Miron  retired  with  his  800  men  toward  Cotastla.  This  occurred  in 
the  latter  part  of  Oct.  The  French  guerrilUis  under  Dupin  were  keeping  clear 
the  vicinity  of  Vera  Cruz  city.  Id.,  Oct.  13,  15,  Dec.  22,  1863.  In  Tabaaco 
were  also  certain  movements,  /r/.,  Oct.  15. 

*  Iglesias,  Revistaa,  ii.  225.  This  incident  led  to  a  singular  conservative 
fiasco.  Jos^  Maria  Cobos,  a  Spanish  adventurer  who  had  risen  from  a  contra- 
band trader  to  the  rank  of  general  under  Zuloaga,  was  at  this  time  a  refugee  in 
Texas.  His  rank  and  antipathv  toward  the  French  caused  him  to  be  summoned 
as  a  leader  of  the  movement.  He  accepted,  and  without  fully  sounding  the  dis- 
position of  the  pronunciados,  prepared  to  form  a  revolution  against  the  Juarist 
government.  This  was  more  than  Cortina,  the  commandant  of  the  ffarrison, 
had  bax^ined  for.  He  promptly  sei^sed  the  unsuspecting  Cobos  and  bad  him 
shot,  and  thereupon  reported  to  Juarez,  declaring  his  loyalty,  but  demanding 
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The  imperialists  were  making  rapid  strides  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  Bazainc  himself  setting  out  from 
Mexico  on  November  12th  to  Aedmbaro,  whence  he 
despatched  Marquez  with  Berthier  against  Morelia, 
ever  one  of  the  main  positions  of  tlie  republicans. 
The  city  had  been  long  preparing  for  this,  yet  Ber- 
riozdbal,  commanding  there,  thought  it  prudent  to 
evacuate  on  November  30th.  The  enemy  entered 
the  same  day  amid  a  subdued  demonstration.  Tho 
prospective  loss  of  so  rich  a  province  as  Michoacan 
could  not  be  quietly  endured,  and  rcenforcements  were 
soon  sent,  which  raised  the  Juarist  armv  here  to 
about  9,000  men.  Under  tho  leadership  of  Ura;j^a, 
fire  was  opened  against  the  citj^  on  December  17th, 
several  of  the  points  commanding  it  being  secured,  al- 
though the  imperialists  had  made  efforts  to  strenglhen 
their  position.  On  the  following  day  a  general  as- 
sault was  undertaken,  and  although  sevcnil  advan- 
tages were  gained  at  different  points,  the  skill  and 
activity  of  Marquez  prevailed,  and  Uraga  found  him- 
self obliged  to  retreat  southward,  v/ith  a  loss  of  abo::t 
1,300  killed  and  captured,  and  the  dispersion  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  force.*' 

Still  more  severe  was  the  effect  of  imperial  opera- 
tions in  the  central  provinces.  Mejia,  in  union  with 
a  French  column  under  Douay,  was  allowed  to  enter 
Querdtaro  on  November  ]7th  without  striking  more 
than  a  passing  blow  at  some  guerrillas,  the  republi- 
cans retiring  into  Guanajuato,  where  Governor  Do- 
blado  was  making  preparations  for  resistance.    Flushed 

the  confirmation  of  Serna  as  governor,  and  the  removal  of  the  siege  procla- 
niation.  Juarez  objected  to  tlio  nrblLrary  overthrowing  <»f  Ruiz,  p.nd  this 
gave  impulse  to  the  party  war  now  uiulcriaken.  hitir'nt  Ollc.^  Nov.  l."),  18(3, 
etc.;  Diaz,  Biocf.,  MS.,  104-.';  Li  K^^trcl  a  de  Occid.,  Oct.*  13,  Deo.  18,  18.:.i. 
In  Alrx.j  Cot.  Leyes,  1SG3-7.  i.  lo9-()W,  is  given  the  otticial  correspondeucc. 

^*  Marquez' report,  l-'27,  and  hsta  cnumeratin  c  ,'74  killed,  ami  other  de- 
tails. La  Voz  de  Mtij.,  Jan.  7,  12,  IG,  18G4,  cto.;  PcriO/,  Oth\,  Dec.  12.  \h^X 
Zaniacois,  Jiiat.  Mfj.t  xvi.  804-1)20,  naturaiiy  colors  the  story  in  fuvor  of 
Marquez;  and  Iglesias,  y?<rM'crx,  ii.  219-21,  in  favor  of  Uraga.  Arrangoiz, 
M^j.f  iii.  181,  places  tlicloss  at  l,r)00  prisonory  and  1 1  guns,  besides  200  killetl. 
Marquez  was  wounded.  Niox  fc^iys  GOJ  killed  and  ;:s  many  prisoners,  l^xped, 
du  Mcx.f  344;  CasiUlo,  Uruapau^  1-lG,  w^ith  uebCiipuon  of  town. 
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with  success,  and  relying  on  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
main  army  under  Bazaine,  who,  rejoined  by  Berthier, 
was  advancing  by  way  of  Celaya,  Mejfa  and  Douay 
now  proceeded  through  AUende  against  Guanajuato. 
Finding  it  unsafe  to  attempt  holding  a  city  so  readily 
commanded  by  surrounding  hills,  Doblado  withdrew, 
and  the  enemy  took  possession  on  December  9th." 
Four  days  later  Mejfa  pursued  his  march  in  the  di- 
rection of  San  Luis  Potosf,  halting  on  the  16  th  to 
celebrate  in  Hidalgo's  own  town  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  there  cradled. 

The  approach  of  so  formidable  a  foe  pointed  to  the 
necessity  for  new  republican  headquarters;  and  on 
December  22d  Juarez  and  his  government  abandoned 
San  Luis  Potosf  for  the  more  distant  Saltillo,  capital 
ofCoahuila.  Monterey  had  been  proposed;  but  the 
doubtful  attitude  of  Governor  Vidaurri,  and  the  ru- 
mors of  negotiations  between  him  and  the  imperialists, 
made  this  inadvicable,  as  will  be  seen.  In  addition 
came  changes  in  the  cabinet,  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  Nunez,  who  had  so  long  and  worthily  held  the 
finance  portfolio,  and  the  killing  of  Comonfort,  minis- 
ter of  war,  in  an  ambush  laid  hy  imperialists  during 
his  trip  to  Guanajuato,  on  November  14th.  Thus 
died  the  ex-president,  to  whom  belongs  in  a  measure 
the  constitution  round  which  the  great  struggle  was 
centring.  Vacillation  had  marked  his  course  as  a 
ruler,  but  as  minister,  the  subordinate  of  a  stronger 
mind,  his  character  and  talents  shone  with  a  brighter 
lustre,  and  his  humanity  will  ever  stand  forth  as  a 
redeeming  trait,  even  among  his  opponents." 

^  The  diTuion  of  Miramon  and  Taboada,  which  had  advanced  to  Irapnato, 
oonld  here  have  swelled  their  ranks  with  fully  3,000  volunteers;  but  Bazaine 
declined  to  encatnber  himself  with  such  men. 

^^The  'assassination,'  as  republican  writers  unjustly  term  it,  took  place  at 
Molino  de  Soria,  under  the  lead  of  Col  Gonzalez  Asuirre,  who  also  killed  sev- 
eral of  the  small  escort  and  captured  some  funcu  and  valuable  documents. 
The  body  was  buried  at  Allende,  and  a  nine  days*  moiuning  imposed  on  offi- 
cials and  tlie  army,  Af4z.,  CoL  Z^.v«a,  1863-7,  1.  1S6-9,  funeral  honors  being 
spun  decreed  in  1868,  Dublan  and  LozanOy  J^g.  Mex.,  x.  267*  when  Juarez  was 
able  to  transfer  the  remains  to  San  Fernando  cemetery  at  Mexico.  See  also 
Jiivtra,  €hb.  Mex.,  iL  531;  Zamacois,  Hut,  AI^j.,  xvi.  801-3;  La  VozdeM^., 
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General  Uraga  succeeded  him,  and  Iglesias,  minis- 
ter of  justice,  assumed  charge  also  of  the  treasury," 
which  had  just  been  swelled  with  the  proceeds  from  a 
forced  loan  in  each  of  the  three  states  of  Zacatecas, 
Guanajuato,  and  San  Luis  Potosl,  and  from  the  sale 
of  sequestrated  imperialist  property — a  timely  meas- 
ure, since  these  provinces  were  now  doomed.  The 
day  before  abandoning  San  Luis  Potosf,  congress 
issued  one  of  the  usual  exhortative  and  bombastic 
proclamations,®  the  more  needful  to  sustain  the  peo- 
ple in  face  of  the  cautious  attitude  of  the  adjoining 
republic,  the  extension  of  the  gulf-coast  blockade  by 
French  vessels,  and  the  failure  which  soon  became 
manifest  of  the  leading  campaign  plan.  This  was  to 
avoid  encounters  with  the  imperialist  armies,  yet  to 
hover  near  enough  for  taking  advantage  of  any  neglect 
or  weakness.  Doblado's  retreat  had  for  an  additional 
or  main  object  to  draw  pursuit,  while  other  forces 
united  for  a  descent  into  the  lake  valley  and  upon  the 
capital,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  en- 
emy and  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  cause  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  material  point  of  view.  The  effort 
of  Uraga  and  his  companions  against  Morelia  was  the 
opening  of  the  latter  movement,  and  its  disastrous 
failure  nipped  the  whole  project.  Doblado,  neverthe- 
less, continued  his  tactics,  entering  into  negotiations 
with  the  enemy  to  gain  time  and  to  dispose  of  mining 
interests,  yet  ever  keeping  at  a  distance  safe  enough 
to  escape  a  disadvantageous  conflict,**  retiring  before 

Dec.  10,  1803;  '  killed  by  malefactore,  led  by  the  TroocoaoB/  says  a  letter  in 
La  EntreUu  de  Occid.,  Dec.  IS,  2o,  1863;  Peridd.  Ofic,,  Nov.  21, 1863. 

^^Igletnas,  HevuOas,  ii.  197,  225. 

"  Declaiming  against  the  French  as  marauders  and  assassins,  who  proposed 
the  enslavement  of  Mexico,  and  pointing  out  that  the  more  they  sprea<l  the 
weaker  they  would  become,  and  a  sure  prey  to  the  valiant  republicans.  Diario 
Deb.f  3d  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  59-61.  This  is  signed  by  73  deputies,  headed  by 
their  president,  Arriaga.  The  former  session  had  closed  on  May  3l8t,  the 
present  was  summoned  for  Sept.  5th.  Mex.,  Col.  Leyea,  1863-7,  i.  lOS-4. 

^  '  Parecia  destinado  Doblado  &  engaflur  &  todos  los  diplom&ticos  y  los  gen- 
erales,'  exclaims  Arrangoiz,  tartly.  MiSj,,  iii.  182.  Bazaine^s  object,  says 
a  French  writer,  was  to  win  over  Doblado  and  place  him  in  the  regency.  *  De 
Jeter  en  baa  Almonte  et  Salas,  on  tout  au  moins  le  dernier.'  Mex.  L^liUerv. 
Fran^.,  204;  PeHdd.  Ofic,,  Dec.  10,  17,  19,  1863,  Jan.  12,  1864;  La  V<m  de 
Utj,,  Dec.  12,  1863,  etc.;  Niox,  Exp^d.  duMex.,  341-3. 
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the  pursuit  from  Leon  to  Lagos,  and  thence  into 
Aguascalientes,  where  he  was  joined  by  Chavez  and 
by  Grovernor  Ortega  of  Zacatecas.* 

The  approach  of  Mejia  to  San  Luis  Potosf  had  led 
to  its  evacuation  by  General  Negrete,  who  com- 
manded in  this  section  for  Juarez.  Two  days  later, 
on  December  25th,  the  imperialists  took  possession; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  left  undisturbed.  Negrete 
obtained  reenforcements,  and  sought,  on  the  27th,  to 
regain  the  city  by  assault.  Mcjia  had  sufficient 
warning  to  throw  up  a  few  intrenchments;  neverthe- 
less, the  republicans  penetrated  tr>  the  plaza,  and  but 
for  the  bravery  of  the  imperialist  leaders,  the  ad- 
vantage might  have  been  carried  further.  The  rally 
by  the  latter  came  so  unexpectedly  and  with  such 
force,  as  to  wholly  overwhelm  the  assailants;  and  they 
were  completely  routed,  leaving  200  killed  and  nearly 
900  prisoners,  together  with  all  the  guns  and  war 
material."*  The  disaster  was  no  less  severe  than 
that  of  Morelia,  depriving  the  Juarist  government,  as 
it  did,  of  its  chief  and  immediate  bulwark.  Fortu- 
nately Mejfa  was  not  strong  enough  to  venture  in 
pursuit.  One  result,  however,  was  the  voluntary  sur- 
render shortly  after  of  the  generals  Aramberri,  Par- 
rodi,  and  Ampudia,  besides  a  host  of  lesser  chiefs.^' 

^  Arteaga  and  Rojas  were  expected  to  join  Uraga  with  8,000  men.  IgUakui, 
Jieviai'M,  ii.  224. 

**Ghi]ardi  and  Alcalde  led  two  of  the  three  charging  columns.  The  fail- 
ure was  attributed  to  a  lack  of  accord.  Iglesias  denies  that  reenforcements 
had  been  received.  Bevitttas^  iL  223.  Niox  places  the  combatants  at  2,500 
and  5,000  respectively.  Exp4d,  du  Mez,,  340.  Zamacois  raises  the  number  of 
prisoners  to  1,300.  Ilisi,  ilij,,  xvi.  926.  The  false  alarm  of  French  reen- 
forcements for  MeJla  had  led  Negrete  to  evacuate  the  city.  Vega^  AttsU, 
C<mis.,  in  Vega,  Doc.;  Period,  OJie.,  Jan.  12,  1864;  La  Von  de  M4j.,  Feb.  9, 
1864,  etc 

^'Parrodi  wa«  bom  in  Habana,  Ampudia  in  Spain.  Arrangoii,  if^j»t  iii* 
180.  This  author  is  frequently  wrons  m  dates,  if  ex.,  Col.  Leyes,  1863-^7, 
L  235,  286-7»  aJludes  feelingly  to  the  killing  of  Qovemor  Villanuevai 
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Bazaine  himself  met  with  equal  success  in  the  west 
by  occupying  the  important  city  of  Guadalajara,  on 
January  5, 1864,  without  a  blow.  General  Arteaga  re- 
tiring southward,  joined  by  the  Rojas  and  other  guerril- 
las. General  Mariano  Morett  was  appointed  prefect  of 
the  new  department,  and  several  other  distributions  of 
offices  took  place.^  Political  affairs  calling  the  French 
commander-in-chief  back  to  Mexico,  he  left*  Colonel 
Garnier  in  charge,  with  a  garrison  of  2,000  men. 
This  withdrawal  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  Juar- 
ist  generals  Uraga  and  Ortega  prepared  to  move 
against  the  city  with  respectable  forces,'  but  no  reso- 
lute operations  were  made,  Garnier  taking  the  offens- 
ive and  distracting  the  somewhat  scattered  forces, 
till  Douay  arrived  on  February  25th  with  strong  re- 
enforcements.  Ortega  now  retired  toward  Fresnillo, 
and  Uraga  westward.     The  latter  had  been  unfor- 

^LaVozde  Mij,,  Jan.  15, 1864,  etc.;  PerM,.  OJic,  Biar.  3,  1864;  Zcma^ 
cois,  Hist.  M4j.,  xviu  10-12. 

'  He  pursued  some  harassing  guerrillas,  and  placed  small  forces  at  La  Pie* 
dad  and  Zamora. 

'Nioz,  Exp4d,  du  Mex.,  353,  places  their  strength  at  6,000  and  2,000  re- 
spectively. 
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tunate  ever  since  the  defeat  at  Morelia.  After  several 
vague  movements  his  supplies  had  been  cut  off,  and 
his  forces  so  disorganized  that  on  retreating  into  Ja- 
lisco in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  little  over  2,000  men,  although  this  num- 
ber was  here  quickly  increased.  Michoacan  remained 
afler  this  comparatively  quiet  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Marquez.* 


Fbsnch  OrxBATiONs  IN  Jalisco. 


Uraga's  retreat  had  been  mainly  due  to  Douay, 
who  thereupon,  in  conjunction  with  Castagny,  went 
northward,  captured  Aguascalientes,'  and  continued 


^Querrillaa  hovered  here  as  elsewhere,  however,  directed  in  part  by  CaA- 
DiaQo,  Jnarist  governor.  La  Voz  de  M4j.,  June  28,  1864;  Vtga^  2)oc.,  ii.  In 
May  Scrvin  was  surprised. 

^Defended  by  about  GOO  men.  Three  chiefs,  Jdureguy,  Mendoza,  and 
Ranurez,  were  executed  for  brigandage. 
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his  march  against  the  rich  mining  town  of  Zacatecas, 
which  was  occupied  without  a  blow  on  February  7th. 
Here  Castagny  was  left  in  charge/  while  the  former 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  Garnier  at  Guadalajara,  and 
began  in  this  region  a  campaign  for  driving  out  Jua- 
rists.  He  was  encouraged  at  the  outset  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  General  Lozada,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Indians  in  Tepic  district,  had  affected  independence  of 
the  two  contending  parties/  Going  south  in  pursuit  of 
the  guerrillas  Gutierrez  and  Rojas,  he  inflictea  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  former,  and  destroyed  two  factories  for 
arms  and  powder  near  Cocula."  A  little  later  he 
entered  Colima,  pressing  closely  General  Uraga,  who 
had  here  sought  to  recuperate  himself.* 

Meanwhile  detachments  were  penetrating  north- 
ward, a  garrison  being  placed  at  Cuquio,  on  the  road 
to  Zacatecas.  Colonel  JPotier,  on  May  13th,  took  by 
assault  Nochistlan,  one  of  the  chief  republican  strong- 
holds,^^ which  was  obstinately  defended.  He  there- 
upon entered  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  guerrilla 
chiefs  Sandoval  and  Cadena,  and  after  more  than  one 
victorious  encounter,  managed  to  restore  tranquillity 
for  a  time  in  the  valleys  above  Juchipila."  The  upper 
portions  thereof  had  been  cleared  three  months  before 
by  Castagny 's  men,  who  on  February  16th  surprised 

'  Transferred  soon  after  to  Quer^tiiTo,  Gen.  L*H6riller  took  command  here. 
JVtoa;,  Expiil.  du  Mex.,  368. 

^  He  accepted  subsidies  for  his  troops,  which  were  placed  at  3,000,  includ* 
in^  1,000  mounted  men.  The  arrangement  was  effected  March  10th,  through 
Rivas,  the  lieut  of  Lozada. 

'  At  Ttila  and  Tkpalpa,  on  March  26th  and  27th. 

'He  had  been  levying  on  cattle  and  gnAn.  Governor  Ramon  de  la  Vega 
had  left  some  time  aao  for  Acapulco,  La  mtrtUa  de  Oceid. ,  Mar.  1 1,  1864,  Julio 
Garcia  succeeding.  La  Voz  de  AI6J.,  June  28,  1864.  By  decree  of  March  31st, 
Uraga,  as  commander  of  the  central  division  of  the  army,  received  extraordi- 
nary powers,  which  served  him  little  however.  M^x.^  Col.  Leyea^  1863--7»  ii. 
17;  DManBSia  Lozano,  Leg,  Mex.,  ix.  679-80. 

>^  Held  by  Jesus  Mej  fa  with  nearly  500  men.  Mejfa  fell,  with  most  of  hia 
officers  and  about  200  men. 

^^  Niox  claims  some  valiant  deeds  here  on  the  part  of  Courcy's  division. 
*Le  peloton  de  chasseurs  &  cheval,  r^duit  A  treize  hommes,  aborda  sans 
h(^siter  plus  de  trois  cents  cavaliers.  *  Exp6d.  du  Alex, ,  369.  The  superiority  of 
French  arms  and  the  prestige  of  constant  victories  were  powerful  auxiliaries. 
Courcy  had  previously  driven  Sandoval  from  Colotlan  district.  Both  the 
chiefs  surrendered  not  long  after. 
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Colotlan  and  took  four  score  prisonerSy  including  Gen- 
eral GhilardL  The  latter,  being  a  fugitive  from  Puebla, 
after  the  capitulation,  was  shot^  A  similar  fate  be- 
fell Chavez,  the  late  governor  of  Aguascalientes,  who 
during  the  following  month  made  a  raid  on  Malpaso 
hacienda,  and  allowed  his  followers  to  kill  a  number 
of  women  and  children.^'  A  detachment  pursued  him 
to  Jerez,  and  captured  the  place  with  considerable 
slaughter." 

In  the  Pinos  district,  eastward,  several  guerrilla 
bands  were  driven  back  into  the  Sierra  Hermosa, 
where  Ortega  was  holding  forth  with  nearly  3,000 
men,  gathering  tribute  from  mines,  and  awaitmg  the 
opportunity  for  effective  demonstration.  This  he  lost 
by  failing  to  cooperate  with  Doblado,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  May,  descended  from  Monterey  upon  Mate- 
huala,  where  Mejia  had  been  stationed  since  January. 
Advised  of  the  movement,  the  latter  obtained  French 
reenforcements  under  Colonel  Aymard,  commandant 
at  San  Luis  Potosl,  and  Doblado  met  with  a  recep- 
tion as  unexpected  as  it  was  hot.  Within  a  few 
hours  he  found  himself  completely  routed,  with  a  loss 
of  nearly  1,200  prisoners  and  all  his  artillery."  The 
blow  overthrew  all  Juarist  plans  for  a  while,  and 
Doblado  felt  it  so  severely  that  he  left  the  country 
within  a  few  weeks  for  the  United  States,  where 
he  died  a  year  later."    Mejfa  was  gratified  by  the 

^  He  defended  Acapulco  in  Jan.  1863,  a^dntt  Adminl  Bonet»  and  foaght 
at  San  Lnia  Fotoei,  as  we  have  seen.  'Aaesinato'  is  the  term  applied  by  re- 
publicans to  his  execatioQ.  Lffhrt^  Doe.  MaxitnUianOf  i.  334. 

"Certain  republican  sources  will  admit  only  that  the  place  took  fire  dur- 
ing the  attack,  and  chtar^  that  the  Mexican  ZBbble  in  the  French  wake  did 
such  deeds  at  Jeres,  whither  Chaves  retired.  La  Edrella  de  Oceid,^  June  10, 
1864.  Zamaoois  assumes  that  the  deed  was  committed  by  a  rebellious  band 
of  his  piurty.  Hist.  M^.,  xvii.  111.  Of  course  the  Peridd.  Q^.,  April  3,  1864, 
punts  it  stronger. 

^*  A  widely  signed  petition  was  presented  in  his  behalf,  pleading  his  age, 
family  connections,  and  great  services  for  his  state;  but  in  vain.  Seven 
oinen  were  likewise  executed. 

"The  victors  place  Doblado's  forces  at  6,000,  with  18  cannon.  J^ox, 
Exp^.  du  JIfex.,  371.  Ifflesias  reduces  them  to  2,000.  Jievistcu,  366.  The 
battle  took  place  May  17th,  Antillon  leading  the  troops,  assisted  by  Carbajal. 
Jf^,  Col.  Leyea,  1863-7, 47>9;  La  Voz  de  M4j,,  May  22,  June  7,  1864. 

**  June  10,  1865.     He  remained  ever  true  to  the  cause,  as  may  be  judged 
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receipt,  shortly  after  the  victory,  of  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  sent  by  Napoleon.  San  Luis  Potosf 
remained  after  this  comparatively  quiet,  save  in  the 
northern  districts;  but  even  in  the  more  southern 
department  of  Guanajuato  and  Querdtaro  into  Mex- 
ico and  Puebla,  guerrillas  rose  now  and  then,  with 
little  success,  however." 

The  only  important  exception,  so  far,  to  the  suc- 
cession  of  republican  disasters   is  furnished  in  the 


Stats  of  Oajaga. 

campaign  of  General  Diaz.  At  the  head  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  about  3,000 
men,  with  a  few  cannon,  organized  mainly  by  himself, 
he  swept,  early  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year, 
through  Querdtaro,  Michoacan,  and  Mexico,  into 
Guerrero,   driving  Valdds    before   him,   and   laying 

from  his  indignant  return  of  a  pass  procured  for  him  from  the  imperial  au- 
thorities. ZanuKois,  Iliat.  M^j.,  xvii  516-18. 

^^  For  details  concerning  preceding  operations  in  the  northern  and  western 
regions,  see  La  Voz  de  M4j.y  Jan.  to  June  1864,  passim;  Peridd,  Ofic.,  Id,, 
Zamacois,  Hist,  M^j,,  xyi,  923  et  seq.,  xvii.  7  et  seq.;  Iglesias,  BevUUu,  ii. 
251  et  seq. 
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siege,  on  October  26th,  to  the  small  though  strong 
town  of  Tasco,  celebrated  since  Aztec  times  for  its 
silver  mines.  The  militia,  headed  by  Toledo,  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  but  were  compelled  to  capitulate 
three  days  later.^  On  the  5th  of  November  Diaz 
moved  against  the  brigade  of  Vicario,  who  took  refuge 
within  the  historic  Iguala;  but  reenforcements  com- 
ing from  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  the  siege  was  aban- 
doned. Diaz  DOW  proceeded  southward  and  into 
Oajaca,  receiving  continual  additions  to  his  forces, 
which  soon  after  were  estimated  as  high  as  8,000 
men.'^  He  assumed,  also,  the  political  control  of  the 
states  from  Vera  Cruz  southward,  and  took  measures 
for  counteracting  imperialist  movements.  Guerrero 
remained  in  charge  of  the  valiant  ex-president,  Juan 
Alvarez,  practically  the  sovereign  in  this  region, 
whose  advanced  age  had  of  late  ooliged  him  to  sur- 
render active  pursuits  to  his  son  Diego.  He  died 
September  28th.  Pinzon  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
the  state,  which  found  protection  in  the  unhealthy 
climate  of  certain  coast  districts. 

In  Chiapas  the  imperialists  had  as  yet  obtained  no 
sure  foothold,**  and  their  position  was  further  imper- 
illed by  the  fall,  on  the  27th  of  February,  of  San 
Juan  !Bautista,  capital  of  Tabasco,  after  a  siege  of  six 
weeks.  It  was  defended  both  by  garrison  and  French 
vessels;*^  but  the  ready  water  communication,  the 
large  reenforcements  sent  by  Diaz,  and  the  hostility 

''SnrreDdering  271  priBonen.  Igleaku,  Revistas^  ii.  195.  A  previous  at- 
tempt by  gnenillas  upon  Teloloapan,  near  by,  bad  failed. 

"Nioz  pbhced  them,  in  Oct.,  at  6,000.  Ifflesiaa  raises  this,  a  little  later, 
to  7,000;  and  Vesa,  Doc^  L  316,  hazards  8,(W0;  while  La  Entrdla  de  Occid., 
Jaly  8, 1 864,  swells  the  number,  in  May  1864,  to  12,000.  La  Voz  de  M^. ,  Mar. 
22,  Jane  9,  1864;  Peri6d,  Ofic.,  Jan.  16,  1864. 

'^  Their  forces  under  Ortega  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  holding 
forth  near  the  Tabasco  frontier.  La  EHrtUa  de  Occia.,  April  21,  1864;  La 
Voz  de  M4J.,  Dec  22, 1863,  May  10,  1864. 

*>  Gov.  Sierra  plaoes  the  imperial  force  at  600,  with  4  steamers,  1  schooner, 
and  2  small  craft.  Six  cannon  were  captured.  La  Estrellade  Occid.,  Apr.  21, 
July  1,  1864.  Kiox  allows  only  a  garrison  of  200  Mexicans,  and  alludes 
merely  to  one  French  vessel.  Exp^d.  du  Mex. ,  374.  Mendez  gives  an  elaborate 
report  of  the  siege  operations  directed  by  him.  JReseila  Ofic. ,  26-44.  Fortifica- 
tions were  erected  to  secure  the  place,  /ef.,  47-^1;  Pap.  Var.^  civ.,  pt  A. 
Mendez  was  soon  after  rewarded  with  the  governorship,  replacing  Sierra. 
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of  the  people  made  it  both  useless  and  expensive  to 
attempt  holding  this  state,  so  remote  from  the  centre 
of  operations.  The  French  accordingly  restricted 
themselves  for  a  while  to  a  not  very  effectual  block- 
ade of  the  river  mouth.  The  republicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  so  encouraged  by  their  success  as 
tj  advance  into  Vera  Cruz,  under  Garcia,  and  lay 
siege  to  Minatitlan,  which  surrendered  March  28th." 
These  advantages  were  neutralized  by  French  suc- 
cesses in  Yucatan.  A  strong  party,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Navarrete,  had  pronounced  for  the  empire,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  incited  by  district 
livalry,  they  seized  the  pretence  for  invading  Cam- 
peche,  which  upheld  Juarez.  Captain  Glou6  assisted 
with  a  naval  force,  and  the  city  yielded  on  January 
22d.*  Navarrete  could  not  be  induced  to  join  in  a 
Tabasco  campaign,  but  the  imperial  control  over  the 
Terminos  region  served  in  a  measure  to  sustain  the 
faction  lately  rising  in  Chiapas. 

President  Juarez  had,  meanwhile,  been  so  pressed 
by  troubles  nearer  home  as  to  find  little  time  to  de- 
plore the  disasters  overwhelming  him  in  the  central 
and  western  provinces.  Discontent,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  roused  in  many  quarters  against  several  of  his 
acts,  invested  as  he  had  been  with  dictatorial  power; 
yet  the  feeling  could  be  traced  chiefly  to  personal 
jealousy,  which  seized  upon  military  reverses  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  discredit  upon  the  executive.  At 
this  time  the  term  of  the  supreme  judges  expired,  and 
congress  not  being  in  session,  and  an  election  difficult 
to  make,  Juarez  assumed  the  responsibility  of  appoint- 
ing others.  This  gave  fresh  cause  for  outcry  against 
a  president  whose  prestige  was  obscured  by  flight 

^Period.  Ofic.,  AprU  14,  1864,  eto.  Nioz  places  QwcfaV  force  at  3,000. 
Alatorre  was  carrying  the  war  farther  into  this  state. 

**  The  Magellan  was  Oleum's  TesseL  Among  the  trophies  were  a  score  of 
cannon,  including  French  pieces  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  On  the  30th  the 
French  troops  agreed  to  retire,  only  a  part  of  Kavarrete's  remaining.  La  Ea- 
trella  de  Ocdd.,  July  29,  1864;  La  Vm  de  M6j,,  March  24»  1864;  Nacional^ 
March  21,  1864. 
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His  resignation  was  demanded,  Doblado  and  Ortega 
sending  a  commission  to  Saltillo  to  that  effect.  Juarez 
refused  to  comply,  on  the  ground  that  not  he  but  the 
form  of  government  was  the  object  of  attack;  and, 
chosen  by  the  people  to  defend  their  institutions,  he 
felt  bound  to  maintain  his  position  while  they  were 
imperilled.**  There  had  been  some  talk  in  congress 
of  another  faction,  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
conciliate  a  large  element,  but  without  leading  to  any- 
thing definite.  The  firmness  of  Juarez,  and  his  desire 
to  avoid  discord,  prevailed  with  Doblado  and  Ortega. 
Not  so  with  Vidaurri,  who  had  joined  in  the  outcry. 
The  yielding  of  the  others  caused  him  to  shift  his 
base  a  little,  and  demand  of  the  minister  of  finance  the 
restoration  to  the  government  of  the  sources  of  federal 
revenue  so  long  abandoned  to  his  state.  He  declared 
that  Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila  could  not  at  the  time 
spare  these  means,  and  indignant  at  the  interference 
now  begun  in  departments  which  he  had  hitherto 
controlled  like  a  sovereign,  he  peremptorily  forbade 
custom-house  collectors  from  paying  over  any  funds 
to  Juarez.*  The  latter  replied  by  stating  that  he  was 
about  to  transfer  his  seat  of  government  to  Monterey, 
Vidaurri's  capital,  attended  by  the  troops  of  Doblado, 
and  with  Greneral  Autillon  in  close  proximity.*"  Vi- 
daurri made  some  preparations,  but  dared  not  offer 
decided  resistance,  and  Juarez  entered  on  February 
12th,  amidst  the  sullen  silence  of  the  people.  Re- 
enforcements  were  approaching,  however,  to  sustain 
the  rebellious  governor,  who  had  persuaded  Doblado 
to  retire,  and  two  days  later  the  president  found  it 
prudent  to  return  to  Saltillo.*' 

^  These  reaaons  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  DohUdo  of  Jan.  20th,  intimat- 
ing that  French  intrienes  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  outcry.  The  latter  idea 
waa  plauiaible,  from  the  fact  that  the  outcry  was  taken  up  by  Vidaurri,  who 
Btooa  suspected  of  communicating  with  the  French. 

B  A  lengthy  correspondence  ensued,  culminating  Feb.  Ist  in  a  pointed  de- 
mand on  Vidaurri  to  obey.  Mix.,  Col,  Leyes,  1863-7,  i.  306,  etc. 

*  Commanding  respectively  1,500  and  2,000  men.  A  circular  of  Feb.  5th 
azmoonced  the  change  of  capital.  Mix,,  CU,  Leyea,  1863-7,  t  308. 

^  Vidaurri  had  withdrawn  into  the  citadel  with  the  troops  at  his  immediate 
command,  and  with  the  seeming  connivance  of  Doblado,  who  made  a  separate 
Hm.  Max.,  Vox*.  VI.   9 
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Deeply  incensed  at  the  humiliation,  Juarez  at  once 
took  steps  to  restore  his  prestige.  Doblado  was  drawn 
closer  by  promises,  and  Uraga,  Ortega,  and  Governor 
Patoni  of  Durango  were  ordered  to  send  aid.     Vn 


NuEVO  Leon. 

daurri  had  resolved  to  break  with  the  republican 
authorities,  bidding  the  state  officials  to  ignore  them. 

agreement  to  retire,  regardleas  of  Juarez*  wishes.  La  EttrtUa  de  Occid.^  April 
15, 1864.  etc.;  Peri(kL  Qfic.,  March  31,  1864,  etc.;  if^.,  Col.  LeytM,  1863-7> 
i.  225-60. ' 
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Personal  ambition  was  the  main  object  with  him,  and 
fiDding  from  the  preparations  of  Juarez  that  this  might 
be  imperilled,  he  entered  freely  into  the  negotiations 
opened  by  Bazaine,  who  held  out  both  threats  and 
promises.  Not  venturing  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  empire  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  he 
ordered,  on  March  2d,  that  their  votes  should  be  taken 
on  the  matter." 

Aware  of  the  negotiations,  Juarez  had  on  the  26th 
of  February  issued  a  decree  dissolving  the  union  of 
Coahuila  and  Nuevo  Leon,  formed  by  the  ambitious 
Vidaurri  a  few  years  before,  and  declaring  them  in  a 
state  of  siege.  A  week  later  he  issued  a  proclamation 
imposing  the  penalty  for  traitors  on  all  who  obeyed  the 
summons  to  vote  issued  by  Vidaurri,  now  virtually 
considered  as  removed  from  his  government."  This 
threat,  sustained  by  the  gathering  Juarist  forces,  in- 
timidated the  people  from  voting,  and  signs  of  defec- 
tion appearing  among  the  troops,*'  Vidaurri  sent 
commissioners  to  Juarez,  offering  to  retire  into  private 
life  if  the  past  were  overlooked.  The  president  re- 
plied that  submission  must  be  unconditional.  Vidaurri 
had  prepared  for  defence,  and  would  agree  to  no  such 
terms;  but  on  learning  that  the  troops  marching 
against  him  numbered  about  7,000,  under  Miguel 
Negrete,  minister  of  war,  he  abandoned  the  city  with 
a  force  of  over  1,000  men.  These  soon  abandoned 
him,  and  he  fled  into  Texas.  The  Juarists  occupied 
Monterey  March  29th,  and  the  government  installed 

''The  vote  to  be  registered  before  the  local  authorities  in  two  books,  'uno 
con  el  titalo  de  votacion  por  la  paz,  y  el  otro  con  el  de  votacion  por  la  guerra. ' 
DuhUm  and  Linano,  Leg,  Mex. ,  ix.  679.  Additional  docaments  oeahng  on  the 
attitade  of  Vidaurri  may  be  consulted  in  Mix.^  Col,  Leyee,  1863-7,  i.  2G3 
et  seq.,  ii.  10-16;  La  EslreOa  de  Oceid.,  April  S,  1864,  etc.;  Peridd.  OJic, 
Mar.  5,  1864,  and  other  journals  of  the  day. 

''The  last  decree  is  dated  March  5th.  if^.,  Col,  LeyeB,  1863-7,  ii.  9-10; 
Dublan,  ix.  673-4.  The  separation  of  the  state  was  contrary  to  the  oonstitu- 
tion  of  1857,  and  Minister  Lerdo  sought  in  a.  circular  to  excuse  it  on  the 
ground  of  Vidaarri's  tyrannical  and  treasonable  acts.  Lozano,  in  Vega,  Doe. , 
i.  443-4,  expressed  a  wide-spread  sentiment  that  Juares  should  have  left  Vi- 
daurri to  be  judged  by  the  nation,  and  not  imperilled  the  cause  by  drawing 
troops  from  expoaed  proTinces  for  the  sake  of  oghting  him. 

^^Vidanrri  bad  only  2,000  men,  of  whom  only  those  under  Colonel  Qniroga 
ooald  be  relied  upon. 
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itself  there  a  few  days  later,  summoning  the  congress 
to  meet  there  ^  under  protection  of  the  army,  which 
was  imposing  enough  to  keep  in  check  the  French 
forces,  in  San  Luis  Potosf,*^  by  its  movements  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  state,  till  Doblado's  crushing 
defeat  at  Matehuala  reduced  its  proportions.  Mean- 
while it  also  assisted  to  restrict  imperialists  in  Tam- 
pico,  although  Carbajal  was  driven  from  the  district 
on  attempting  to  encroach  too  closely  upon  the  ground 
held  by  the  French  guerrilla  chief,  Dupin,  imperialist 
governor  of  Tamaulipas,  a  daring,  but  cruel  and  greedy 
soldier."  This  reverse  by  no  means  quieted  the  region, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  submission,  he  caused  the  town 
of  Ozuluama  to  be  burned  for  a  refusal  to  surrender 
arms.  The  effect  was  to  hasten  the  evacuation  of 
Pdnuco,  by  the  Juarist  Pavon;  but  reenforced  from 
Huasteca,  he  retook  the  town  not  long  after." 

The  preceding  review  of  military  operations  shows 
that  as  the  time  approached  for  Maximilian  to  take 
possession  of  his  throne,  the  most  important  part  of 
the  country  had  been  practically  brought  under  his 
sway,  embracing  the  vast  extent  of  rich  mining  and 
agricultural  provinces  from  about  latitude  18**  to  23°, 
containing  two  thirds  of  the  population  and  the  chief 
manufacturing  and  trade  interests.  In  some  of  these 
provinces  republican  guerrillas  still  hovered,  notably  in 

*i  M^x,,  Col,  Leyea,  1863-7.  ii.  18-21,  238.  The  evacuation  by  Vidaani 
took  place  between  March  26tn  and  29th.  lie  spiked  the  abandoned  guns. 
Quiroga  followed  him  in  hia  flight.  La  EstrtUa  de  Occid.,  April  21,  May  G, 
1864;  La  Voz  de  M4j.,  April  30, 1864;  Vega,  Doc.,  i.  338. 

*'An  intercepted  letter  from  Baron  Aymar,  commanding  there,  places  his 
force  toward  the  end  of  April  at  2,500  Frenchmen  and  4,000  Mexicans.  La 
Eatrella  de  Occid.,  July  1,  1864. 

"  Galled  the  Tiger  of  the  Tropics,  for  his  wanton  craelty.  Traits  instanced 
in  Edvxird'a  Shelby* s  Exped.,  43-5.  He  besieged  Temapache,  and  was  there 
defeated  April  18th,  with  a  loss  of  over  150  men,  says  Niox,  who  places  his 
force  at  1,200,  and  Dupin's  auxiliaries  at  about  300.  Ezp^.  du  Mex.,  373-4. 
The  Jnarists  embraced  a  proportion  of  North  American  frontiersmen.  Car- 
bajal retired  to  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  placing  himself  in  commnnicaUon  with  the 
Juarist  governor,  Cortina,  commanding  at  Matamoros.  Iglesicu,  Beoistas,  412. 

*^  In  the  autumn.  Dupin  forced  him  to  evacuate  May22d,  and  allowed 
several  outrages  on  persons  and  property.  LefSvre,  Doc.  MaximUiafio,  i.  342- 
6;  La  EstrtUa  de  Occid.,  Sept.  9,  Nov.  11, 18, 1864;  La  Voz  de  M^.,  May  19, 
June  30,  Aug.  25, 1864. 
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MichoacaDy  Jalisco,  and  southern  Puebla,  but  the  im- 
perialists were  about  to  capture  Acapulco  and  reduce 
Guerrero^  to  invade  Sinaloa  and  advance  in  other  di- 
rections, so  that  the  position  of  the  former  party  was 
precarious  indeed.  At  the  close  of  May,  however, 
they  still  held  the  rather  scantily  inhabited  provinces 
of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  Durango  and  Chihuahua, 
Nuevo  Leon  and  part  of  Tamaulipas,  including  con- 
trol of  some  rich  mining  districts,  and  two  valuable 
custom-houses  at  Matamoros  and  Mazatlan.  In  the 
south  they  occupied  Guerrero,  Oajaca,  Tabasco,  and 
Chiapas,  where  Diaz  loomed  as  the  only  formidable 
bulwark ;  for  the  northern  armies  were  about  shattered, 
and  their  territory  protected  greatly  by  the  sparseness 
of  its  settlements,  with  the  attendant  lack  of  sup- 
plies, and  hardships." 

The  reason  for  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Franco- 
Mexicans  was  due,  not  to  superior  valor,  for  the  re- 
publicans fought  well,  but  to  discipline  and  arms,  and 
above  all  to  a  better  organization  of  troops,  and 
carefully  studied  manoeuvres.  The  Juarist  forces,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  largely  of  raw  recruits,  attracted 
by  patriotism  or  a  desire  for  plunder,  or  more  gen- 
erally pressed  into  service,  and  little  able  from  lack  of 
training  and  disposition  to  withstand  the  regular  sol- 
diers from  European  and  Algerian  battle-fields.  They 
were  deficient  in  armament  and  outfit,  in  quantity  as 
well  as  quality,  and  discord  reigned,  one  jealous  leader 
opposing  another,  or  refusing  to  act  in  accord,  and  so 
causing  the  failure  of  the  best  plans. 

The  successes  of  the  Franco-Mexican  columns  might 
have  been  made  even  more  effective  had  the  regency 
displayed  any  proportionate  energy  in  organizing  the 

UThe  official  organ,  Perkfd.  Ofic,  Nov.  12,  1863  et  aeq.,  and  other  jour- 
nala  of  Uie  day,  contain  lists  of  adhesion  and  the  ministerial  reports.  A 
Tery  acceptable  compilation  thereof  is  given  in  Max,  y  Car  lota,  AUren,,  91- 
100,  and  in  Zamacois,  Hiti,  M4j,^  zvii  470-80,  showing  the  gains  month  by 
month  till  Aug.;  yet  many  of  the  towns  and  districts  enumerated  turned 
back  to  the  republic  whenever  pressure  was  applied.  In  L^'ivrt,  Doc,  Maxi- 
fnilitmo,  i.  335,  384-7,  is  given  the  republican  version  of  territory  held  at  this 
time,  and  the  forces  tdierein. 
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administratioD  and  carrying  out  reforms. ••  The  Mex- 
ican imperialists  clung,  above  all,  to  the  conservative 
principles,  and  the  liberal  ideas,  as  exhibited  in  churcli 
questions  and  other  respects,  were  generally  due  to 
French  compulsion.*^  To  the  same  source  Juarists 
ascribe  the  popular  adhesion  to  the  empire.**  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  people 
in  the  occupied  provinces,  including  the  steady  artisan, 
the  settled  farmer,  the  trader,  and  property  holder, 
the  substantial  people  of  the  country,  gave  in  their 
allegiance,  or  allowed  the  local  authorities  to  do  so  in 
their  name,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  peace,  admitting 
probably  that  this  appeared  to  be  best  insured  under 
a  strong  central  government,  like  the  empire,  upheld 
by  such  powerful  elements  as  French  armies.  But 
many  had  suffered  so  severely  from  unprincipled 
guerrillas  as  to  abhor  the  term  Juarist;  others  saw  in 
the  federal  republic  only  a  faction-torn  illusion;  and 
a  still  larger  party  was  influenced  wholly  by  the 
clergy,  to  whom  the  empire  promised  wealth  and 
power. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  national  characteristics  of 
indolence  and  improvidence,  impetuosity  and  vanity, 
wo  can  readily  understand  how  the  one  might,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  influence  submission,  while  the  others 
would  prompt  to  patriotic  efforts,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal comfort  or  prospects.  The  fact  that  French 
armies  piloted  the  new  government  was  enough  to 
modify  every  success,  as  instanced  by  the  constant 
effort,  of  land-holders  at  least,  to  tender  neutrality  in- 
stead of  submission,^  and  the  repeated  springing-up 

** '  Si  cenx  des  Mexicains,  qui  se  diaaient  imp^rialistes,  eossent  snivi  lea 
exemples  de  d^vouement  et  d'abndgation  donnte  par  lea  troupes  fran^aises, 
r  Empire  niexicain  etlt  6t6  foud6/  says  Niox,  Exp^d.  du  Afex,,  371,  somewhat 
complacently.    This  applies  to  civil  as  well  as  military  operations. 

'^  In  a  letter  written  to  Almonte  in  Dec.  1863,  Napoleon  manifested  dis- 
pleasure at  the  conservative  spirit  of  his  party,  and  declared  that  he  would 
allow  no  blind  reaction  that  might  compromise  the  future  and  disgrace  the 
French  banner. 

'^  As  instanced  by  statements  in  Lf/(Svre,  Doc,  Maximilkmo,  L  409-11;  La 
EHrellade  Occid,,  Sept.  16,  1864. 

"  True,  thia  was  partly  prompted  by  fear  of  aTongiug  guerrillas.    The  tab- 
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of  fresh  opponents,  even  in  the  central  provinces. 
Victories  by  foreign  soldiers  could  hardly  please  even 
the  most  rabid  conservative;  and  to  others  they  ap- 
peared in  more  sombre  aspect  as  being  achieved  for 
the  sake  of  installing  a  foreign  prince,  perhaps  a  mere 
agent  for  French  designs.  Every  severe  act  by  such 
hands,  as  the  execution  of  bandit  chiefs  or  guerrilla 
leaders,  tended  to  intensify  dislike  under  the  incentive 

of  republican  proclamations.^ 

* 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  Franco-Mexican 
forces  bad  overrun  the  most  important  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  February  there  were  adherents 
enough  to  represent  the  majority  of  the  provinces, 
and  presumably  of  the  population.  Regardless  of 
the  sincerity  of  this  vote,  the  regency  hastened  to 
send  the  returns  to  the  commissioners  in  Europe. 
This  unwarrantable  haste  must  not  be  censured  too 
severely,  however,  for  Maximilian  himself  appears  to 
have  been  eager  to  grasp  at  almost  any  illusions  that 
iiiight  excuse  his  acceptance  of  the  coveted  crown.** 
He  had  long  regarded  himself  as  emperor,  holding 
councils  and  arranging  private  affairs  with  that  view. 
The  latter  called  him  to  Brussels,  and  receiving  there 
the  report  of  the  plebiscit  in  Mexico,  he  hastened 
to  Paris  to  arrange  for  guarantees. 

With  the  cooperation  of  English  bankers,  a  loan  of 
£8,000,000  was  placed,  which,  after  deducting  the 
modest  discount  of  thirty-seven  per  cent  and  the  ex- 
penses, yielded  less  than  half  the  amount.  Of  this 
Maximilian  obtained  about  ten  per  cent,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  was  absorbed  for  interest  on  the  present 
and  previous  loans.     So  much  for  the  first  financial 

miflBioa  tendered  thioagh  local  authoritiM  proved  no  burden  on  the  oon- 
icience. 

^As  instanced  in  that  bv  Gen.  Uraga  of  March  28, 1864,  from  San  Mdr- 
cos.  La  EtireUa  de  Occid.,  May  27,  ld(H. 

*^  *Se  pndo  echar  de  ver  los  deteua  que  tenia  S.  A.  de  «or  emperador,*  says 
Anvngolz,  instancing  bia  anxiety  and  agitation.  M^.,  iii.  187.  Events  jus- 
tify this  statement. 
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operation  of  the  empire.**  The  guarantees  were  satis« 
factorily  arranged,  as  will  be  seen,  although  not  with- 
out some  trouble,  owing  to  Maximilian's  decided  re- 
fusal to  let  France  absorb  Sonora.** 

After  a  series  of  brilliant  receptions  at  Paris,  the 
archduke  and  his  consort  crossed  to  England  to  hold 
an  interview  with  Palmerston,  leading  to  no  better 
results  than  before.  Ex-queen  Marie  Am^lie,  grand- 
mother of  Charlotte,  living  at  Claremont,  expressed 
hersfelf  decidedly  opposed  to  the  enterprise.  She  had 
experienced  the  dangers  and  illusions  connected  with 
a  crown,  and  in  a  country  more  stable  in  culture  and 
politics  than  Mexico.  But  nothing  could  now  change 
the  resolution  taken. 

Returning  to  Miramare,  where  the  Mexican  depu- 
tation was  awaiting  him,**  Maximilian  prepared  to 
formally  accept  the  throne.  There  was  a  serious  hin- 
derance,  however.  One  condition  expected  by  the  Mex- 
icans, and  demanded  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  was 
that  he  should  renounce  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
Austrian  throne.  But  the  sacrifice  appeared  greater 
as  the  time  approached  for  making  it.  There  was  but 
one  young  son  of  the  emperor  between  him  and  that 
mighty  object,  and  the  manner  in  which  Francis  Jo- 

^'Although  the  English  were  bribed  with  a  payment  toward  previous 
neglected  loans,  the  money  was  subscribed  mainly  in  France.  Nearly  27 
millions  remained  unplaced  out  of  the  total  nominal  sum  of  201  million  francs, 
which  at  63  per  cent  equalled  127  millions  to  be  received.  The  net  result, 
less  expenses,  was  93,720,119.  The  English  obtained  from  this  23  millions 
against  old  dividends.  Interest  on  the  actual  loan  for  2  years  took  24  mil- 
lions at  6  per  cent  on  the  nominal  sum.  Maximilian  received  8  millions, 
and  the  French  managed  to  seize  a  part  of  the  small  remainder.  Mix.^ 
Mem,  Hoc,,  1870,  602-3.  Niox,  Exp6d,  du  M4x.,  360,  is  somewhat  loose  in 
his  figures.  Arrangoiz  growls  at  the  sum  taken  by  the  emperor,  and  so  does 
Iglesias.  BevUtas,  ii.  318-19,  343-8,  377-89. 

^'A  point  used  afterward  as  an  argument  for  defence.  See  Max.,  De/ensa^ 
60.  It  was  rumored  at  this  time  that  a  kingdom  might  be  formed  from  tho 
provinces  south  of  Tchuan tepee  isthmus,  including  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras,  with  the  count  of  Flanders  for  ruler.  L^evre,  Do€,  McunmUiano, 
441-2.  Mexicans  sought  to  oppose  Maximilian's  visit  to  Paris  in  his  then 
yielding  mood,  but  Napoleon  expressing  a  decided  wish  to  see  him,  he  dared 
not  delay.     He  arrived  at  Paris  March  5th. 

^*  Consisting  of  nearly  the  same  number  as  before.  Miranda  had  returned 
to  Mexico,  and  there  died  March  7th.  He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  as  in- 
stanccd  by  his  several  writings,  one  of  which  I  possess  in  autograph,  entitled 
La  Vida  6  la  MuerU,  MS.,  18o7,  99  leaves. 
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8eph  himself  had  gained  the  sceptre  held  out  alluring 
hopes  for  similar  accidents.  The  archducal  pair  wished 
to  retain  their  right  at  least  in  behalf  of  descendants, 
and  a  decided  coldness  sprang  up  between  the  broth- 
ers on  this  point,  Charlotte  displaying  her  agitation  by 
easy-flowing  tears.  Mexican  history  for  the  last  halF- 
century  presented  by  no  means  a  reassuring  pros- 
pect to  rulers.** 

Finally  the  emperor  came  over  to  Miramare  and  the 
matter  was  arranged,  Maximilian  signing,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  the  desired  renunciation  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  descendants.^  On  the  following  day  he  re- 
ceived the  Mexican  deputation  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  assemblage.  Their  president,  Gutierrez  de 
Estrada,  was  spokesman,  and  announced  that  the  vote 
of  the  assembly  of  notables  had  been  ratified  by  an 
immense  majority  of  the  people,  through  the  munici- 
pal authorities  and  other  popular  bodies.  They  ac- 
cordingly came  to  ask  him  for  a  full  and  definite 
acceptance  of  the  Mexican  throne,  from  which  to  ad- 
vance the  glorious  destiny  of  the  country.*^  The  arch- 
duke replied  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  acts 
of  allegiance  filled  him  with  confidence  in  the  ratifi- 
cation, so  that  he  could  re^u-d  himself  as  the  right- 
ful elect  of  the  people.  The  French  emperor  had 
given  the  necessary  guarantees  for  enabling  the  new 
empire  to  establish  its  independence  and  welfare  on 
solid  bases;  and  the  chief  of  his  family  having  con- 
sented, he  now  solemnly  accepted  from  the  Mexican 

^The  Mexican  depntation,  bo  far  kept  waiting,  found  'al  archiduque 
pase&ndoee  agitado;  4  la  archidaqueea  llorosa.'  Arrangmz,  M^j.^  ilL  192-3. 
.Some  of  the  newspapers,  Acdon  and  La  EitreUa  de  Occid.,  Sept.  2,  18G4, 
satirize  the  deputation  as  awe-stricken  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  Charlotte 
sought  mainly  in  a  special  interview  with  the  emperor  to  make  him  yield. 

^So  long  as  a  male  descendant  of  any  of  the  archdukes  remained  alive, 
his  own  could  lay  no  claim,  not  even  to  guardianship  over  a  minor  heir  to  the 
throne.  He  also  resigned  his  claim  to  the  property  pertaining  to  the  arch- 
docal  house,  except  under  certain  remote  conditions.  Au  essential  change  in 
his  proapects  would  entitle  him  to  a  share,  however.  Full  text  in  A  rrangoiz, 
i/<;.,  iii.  195-9. 

**  While  promising  '  endless  love  and  inalterable  fidelity,'  they  added  the 
saving  clause,  'we  cannot  say  that  the  enterprise  will  be  easy.'  'Nunca  lo 
fu^,  ni  loserdjamis,  lafundacion  de  un  imperio.'  M4x,,  BoUiin  Ley.^  Ib64,  & 
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nation  the  offered  crown.  He  assumed  the  power 
conferred  on  him,  but  "would  retain  it  only  till  order 
could  be  reestablished  in  Mexico,  with  wisely  liberal 
institutions."  He  would  "hasten  to  place  the  mon- 
archy under  constitutional  laws  so  soon  as  complete 
pacification  had  been  attained."  The  oath  was  there- 
upon administered,  followed  by  a  triple  viva  to  tho 
new  emperor  and  empress,  in  whose  honor  the  impe- 
rial Mexican  flag  was  hoisted  amidst  salvos  from 
battle-ships  and  batteries.  During  the  te  deum  ser- 
vices in  the  chapel,  Maximilian  wore  the  Guadalupe 
order.     A  banquet  concluded  the  ceremonies.** 

The  same  day  were  issued  decrees  dissolving  the 
regency,  and  appointing  Almonte  lieutenant  of  the 
empire,  to  govern  for  the  emperor;  sedate  old  Joaquin 
Velazquez  de  Leon  minister  of  state;  Arrangoiz, 
Hidalgo,  and  Murphy  ministers  plenipotentiary  to 
Belgium,  France,  and  Austria,  respectively;  Woll 
adjutant-general;  and  a  number  of  foreign  and  Mexi- 
can nobles  and  gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  imperial 
household,*®  several  of  whom  were  decorated  with  the 
order  of  Guadalupe,  now  restored.^  The  empress 
was  declared  regent  in  case  of  accident. ^^ 

A  more  important  transaction  was  the  signing  of 
the  convention  with  Napoleon,  whereby  it  was  agreed 

^The  speeches  and  ceremonies  are  recorded  in  M4x.f  Boletin  Ley.,  1SG4, 
3-12,  together  with  names  of  those  attending.  The  ceremonies  are  more  fully 
described  in  Miramar  d  Mex,,  14  et  seq.,  with  portraits.  Estrada  knelt  tD 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  'eu  seOai  de  homenage,'  says  this  and  other 
Mexican  authorities,  whereat  republicans  wax  wrathy;  but  Arrangoiz  doubts 
it.  '  Enthusiastic  tears  were  shed '  by  Mexicans ;  *  the  emperor  was  too  moved 
to  attend  the  banouet,'  and  so  forth.  See  also  Arrangoiz^  M^j,,  109,  app.  £8 
et  seq.;  Parthe,  Interven.,  35-40;  HalVs  Life  Max,,  79-83;  Domenech,  Jlisi. 
i/ex.,  iii.  173-6.  In  Max,  y  Carlota,  AdvtiKf  105-24,  is  a  full  account,  com- 
piled from  letters  and  periodicals. 

^  Count  de  Zichy,  grand  master  to  the  emnress;  Count  de  Bombelles, 
chamberlain  to  the  emperor;  Marquis  de  Corio,  chamberlain  to  the  empress; 
Counselor  Schertzenlechner,  director  of  the  civil  list;  Angel  Iglesias,  provis- 
ional secretary  of  the  cabinet;  Ontiveros,  Schaffer,  Giinner,  adjutants;  and 
several  others  for  the  private  ser\'ice  of  the  emperor,  Eloin,  secretary,  aoquir- 
ing  great  influence.  See  Max,  yCarlota,  Adven,,  12^-30;  M^,  BoUtin  Ley.^ 
1864,  13-15.  Leon  was  verv  ugl^,  but  polite  and  refined;  Iglesias,  an  at- 
tractive man  of  mistrustinff  disposition. 

^  Decree  and  names  in  /(f. ,  1 5-18.  The  order  was  divided  into  five  classes, 
Qntierrez  receiving  the  grand  cross,  as  did  the  generals  Marquez  and  Mejia. 

^  Mex,,  Col,  I^es  Imp,,  1.  17. 
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to  reduce  the  French  troops  as  soon  as  possible  to 
25,000,  including  the  foreign  legion.  This  body,  serv- 
ing to  insure  the  object  of  the  intervention,  should 
evacuate  the  country  as  soon  as  the  forces  could  be 
organized  to  take  their  place;  yet  the  foreign  legion 
of  8,000  was  to  remain,  if  required,  for  six  years  after 
the  above  withdrawal,  sustained  from  this  time  by 
the  Mexican  government.  The  transport  service  for 
French  military  supplies  must  be  paid  by  the  same 

f government  with  400,000  francs  for  the  round  trip; 
ikewise  the  cost  of  the  French  expedition,  fixed  at 
270,000,000  francs  for  the  whole  time,  till  July  1, 
1864,  with  interest  at  three  per  cent  per  annum. 
After  this  date  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  army 
rested  with  Mexico,  which  had  also  to  give  1,000 
francs  for  the  maintenance  of  each  French  soldier, 
pay  included.  Against  these  sums  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment had  to  pay  at  once  66,000,000  in  bonds  of 
the  late  loan,  at  the  rate  of  issue,^*  and  25,000,000 
in  specie  annually."'  A  mixed  commission  of  three 
Frenchmen  and  three  Mexicans  was  to  meet  at  Mexico 
within  three  months,  to  adjust  the  claims  of  French 
citizens.^  All  Mexican  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
French  were  to  be  released  as  soon  as  Maximilian 
entered  his  states.  In  additional  secret  articles,  Max- 
imilian approved  of  the  French  policy  as  outlined  in 
Porey's  proclamation  of  June  11,  1863,  and  subse- 
quently through  Bazaine  and  the  regency,  and  he 
promised  to  so  express  himself  in  a  manifesto  to  the 
people.  Napoleon  promised,  on  his  side,  that  the 
French  force  of  38,000  men  should  be  reduced  only 
gradually,  28,000  thereof  remaining  in  1865,  25,000 

»  Of  which  54,000,000  to  go  against  the  debt  of  270,000,000,  and  12,000,- 
OOO  against  claims  of  Preach  citizens. 

^To  be  credited,  first,  against  transport  service  and  maintenance  of 
troops;  next,  interest  and  capital  of  debt;  and  lastly,  claims  of  French  citi- 
zens. The  sum  needed  for  maintenance  of  French  troops  to  be  paid  at  the 
close  of  everv  month. 

**A  rarisionary  commission  had  afterward  to  meet  at  Paris  to  liqnidate 
the  claims  admitted  by  the  body  at  Mexico,  deciding  upon  any  left  in  abey- 
ance. 
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in  1866,  and  20,000  in  1867.  The  officers  of  the  for- 
eigu  legion  included  in  the  above  force,  serving  as 
they  did  also  French  interests,  were  to  retain  the 
right  to  promotion  in  the  French  army.'^ 

The  secret  clauses  were  loudly  decried  afterward 
as  a  deception  on  the  people,  ministering  wholly  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  what  had  been  intimated  to  the 
deputation  from  Mexico.  The  trip  to  Paris  had 
greatly  modified,  or  rather  defined,  the  plans  of  Maxi- 
milian; yet  the  conservatives  should  have  learned 
from  his  administration  in  Lombardy  that  his  ideas 
were  decidedly  liberal.  The  clause  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  larger  French  force  than  mentioned  ia 
the  first  article  shows  how  little  confidence  the  new 
emperor  had  in  the  'immense  popular  majority'  whicli 
elected  him,  a  doubt  expressed  also  in  the  demand 
for  frequent  demonstrations  on  the  coasts  by  French 
vessels,  and  in  his  reluctance  to  surrender  archducal 
rights.**  The  financial  part  of  the  agreement  was 
denounced  by  the  Juarists  as  an  outrageous  imposition, 
like  the  article  referring  the  final  adjustment  of  French 
claims  to  a  commission  at  Paris,  there  to  be  influenced 
by  Napoleon.  The  subordination  of  Mexican  officers 
of  whatever  rank  to  the  French,  when  associated 
on  garrison  or  field  duty,  was  a  humiliation  which 

^ThiB  document  waa  signed  at  Miramare,  April  10,  1864,  by  Herbet,  for 
France,  and  by  Maximilian's  newly  appointed  minister  of  state,  Velazquez  de 
Leon.  It  contained  21  articles,  3  being  the  secret  clauses.  By  articles  4  and  i> 
tlic  new  emperor  and  the  French  general  were  jointly  to  determine  on  the  places 
to  be  occupied  by  French  troops.  Wherever  the  garrison  was  not  exclusively 
Mexican,  French  officers  should  hold  the  chief  command;  so,  also,  in  case  ot 

i'oint  expeditions;  but  they  could  not  interfere  in  administrative  matters. 
<'reDch  naval  stations  in  the  Antilles  and  Pacific  should  send  freemen tl^  ves- 
sels to  display  the  tri-color  in  Mexican  ports.  Mexicans  naturally  objected 
to  have  their  officers,  often  of  superior  rank,  subordinated  to  the  French. 
The  full  text  of  the  document  may  be  consulted  in  Max,  y  Cariota,  Adven.^ 
1'27~9;  Arranfjoiz,  Mdj,^  ilL  200-4,  etc.  A  proposed  cession  of  Sonora,  as  ar- 
ranged with  the  regency,  was  objected  to  by  Maximilian.  Niox^  Exp6d,  du 
Mex\^  746. 

^  *  Eugafiaba  d  Napoleon  haci^ndole  creer  que  aceptaba  de  buena  f 6  el  trono 
de  M^jico,  cuando  s<Slo  querfa  que  le  sir>4era  de  teatro  de  estreno  para  darae 
ik  coDocer  &.  los  ultraliberales  austriacos.'  Arrangoiz,  M4j,t  iii  204.  Zarco  ia 
equally  severe.  Convendon;  La  EstreUa  de  Occid,,  July  8,  18C4. 
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served  to  rouse  conservatives  from  the  beginning." 
Another  not  very  agreeable  feature  was  the  enrol- 
ment in  Austria  and  Belgium  of  volunteers  to  serve 
as  nuclei  for  the  imperial  army,  and  also  as  standing 
tokens  of  distrust,  sources  for  bitter  and  dangerous 
jealousies."  Thus  far  alone  went  the  support  given 
by  Francis  Joseph,  who  in  other  respects  made  it  un- 
derstood that  he  felt  himself  in  no  manner  responsible 
for  or  connected  with  the  plans  of  his  brother. 

The  preparations  of  Maximilian  for  his  journey  had 
already  been  made,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  ac- 
cepting the  crown  he  and  his  wife  embarked  at  Mira- 
mare  on  board  the  frigate  Novara  for  Civita  Vecchia,* 
en  route  for  Rome,  there  to  confer  with  the  pope  on 
points  already  imparted  by  Aguilar  y  Marocho,  the 
newly  accredited  minister  at  the  Vatican.  It  was 
understood  that  Maximilian  would  exert  himself  to 
remedy  the  evil  suffered  by  the  church,  and  to  restore 
the  respect  due  to  the  clergy.**  After  a  stay  of  two 
days  at  Rome  he  continued  his  voyage  April  20th, 

'^Tbe  ezpreasion  of  the  Joarist  minister,  IglesUw,  *  £1  llamado  emperador 
mezicmno  ha  paaado  por  la  hnmillacion  de  conaentir,'  HevisUu,  ii.  340,  la  taken 
up  by  Zamaooia,  Arrangoiz,  and  others  devoted  to  the  oonserrative  side. 
Leon's  oondnct  is  stamped  by  them  as  *  cnlpable  debility.'  Commandant  J. 
M.  Kodrigaez  was  sent  on  April  12th  by  way  of  France  to  carry  the  news  oif 
these  proceeding  to  Mexico. 

**The  Aostnans  to  consist  of  three  battalions  of  infantry,  a  regiment  of 
hnssars  and  ulans,  a  battery  of  artillery,  a  company  of  pioneers,  aod  300 
sailors.  The  force  not  to  exceed  6,300,  and  the  Belgian  not  over  2,000.  For 
text  of  agreement,  see  Berfcho,  Intern.  Afex,,  pt  ii.  352-02. 

^  Acoompanied  by  his  brother  Lais  Victor,  Gen.  WoU,  Leon,  Count  de 
Zichy,  his  cnamberlains  and  secretary,  and  countesses  Zichy  and  Kollonitz, 
ladies  of  honor.  Arrangoiz  adds  Eloin  and  Friar  Gomez.  Several  vessels  at- 
tended for  a  distance,  the  frigate  ThemU  to  escort  to  Vera  Cruz  on  behalf  of 
the  French  emperor.  Deputations  from  Trieste  and  other  places  came  to 
Htramare  to  bid  them  fsrewelL    I>etaili  in  Max.  y  Carlota,  Adven.,  133-^. 

*The  imperial  pair  called,  April  10th,  on  Pius  IX.,  who  returned  the  visit 
00  the  following  day.  Mass  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  was  attended  by  an  allo- 
cation on  the  duties  of  sovereiflois  and  hy  communion,  and  followed  by  break- 
fast In  the  library.  The  pontifical  blessing  was  bestowed  during  the  return 
Tisit  at  Maresootti  palace.  Visits  were  also  exchanged  with  the  king  of 
Kaples.  Details  in  Miramar  d  Mixieo^  45-52,  and  Nardil  Vitita  dele  in' 
pmUare^  Roma,  1804, 1-22.  In  a  bull  issued  April  28th  was  ffiven  the  form  of 
prayers  to  be  said  for  the  sovereign  in  Mexican  churches.  Mex,,  BoUtin  Ley.^ 
1804,286-^. 
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touching  at  Gibraltar^  and  Martinique,**  and  reach- 
ing Vera  Cruz  on  the  28th  of  May. 

The  Themis  arrived  a  few  hours  in  advance,  to  give 
the  people  notice,  and  bringing  to  them  a  proclama- 
tion, wherein  Maximilian  promised  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  their  happiness,  by  maintaining  inviolable 
justice,  equality  before  the  law,  open  path  for  all  to 
every  career  and  position,  personal  liberty  and  protec- 
tion of  property,  development  of  national  wealth  and 
trade,  and  the  free  unfolding  of  intelligence  in  all  its 
relations  to  public  interest.®  Almonte,  having  come 
down  from  Mexico,  presented  himself  on  board  to 
tender  welcome,  and  introduce  a  number  of  represent- 
ative men.  In  surrendering  the  supreme  command, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  grand  marshal  of  the 
court  and  minister  of  the  imperial  house.^ 

Early  the  following  morning  the  sovereigns  landed 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  enthusiastic  people,  eager 
to  behold  personages  so  distinguished,  the  highest,  as 
the  European  world  goes,  that  had  ever  come  to  the 
country,  and  allied  too  in  blood,  the  one  to  the  actual 
Bourbon  family  of  Spain,  the  other  to  the  great 
Charles  for  whom  Cortds  had  occupied  Andhuac  three 
centuries  and  a  half  before.  In  this  very  month  and 
on  this  very  spot  the  famous  captain  had  received  the 
homage  of  Montezuma's  subjects,  and  conceived  the 
project  of  seizing  the  throne  now  offered  by  his  liber- 
ated descendants.  A  glittering  prize  it  was,  envied 
by  all  Europe  in  those  semi-barbaric  days,  and  not 
least  by  Francis  I.,  who  consoled  himself  by  captur- 

^  The  governor,  Lord  Codrington,  extending  and  reoeiving  hoepitalities 
daring  the  stay  from  April  24th  to  27th. 

**  On  May  16th.  Here  were  confined  a  number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  to 
several  of  whom  were  granted  pardon  and  aid,  the  rest  being  promiBed  speedy 
consideration. 

^  To  the  empress  he  left '  the  enviable  task  of  consecrating  to  the  country 
all  the  noble  sentiments  of  christian  virtue  and  all  the  devotion  of  a  tender 
mother. '  *  Undmonos,  para  Uegar  al  objeto  comnn ;  olvidemos  las  sombraa  pa- 
sadas.'  M4x,,  Boletin  Ley,,  1864,  28&-91. 

**  Almonte  had  entered  on  bis  office  of  lieutenant  of  the  empire  on  May 
20th.  For  proclamations,  see  M6x, ,  Boletin  Ley. ,  1 864.  The  firstperson  from 
the  shore  to  be  received  was  John  Laine,  captain  of  the  port.  Eco  del  Com, 
(v.  6),  May  31,  1864. 
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incr  some  of  the  Aztec  treasures  while  expressing  a 
desire  for  their  sources.  And  now  France  held  pos- 
session, as  agent  for  restoring  them  to  a  descendant 
of  the  original  and  envied  holder,  but  in  another  garb; 
a  new-bom  race  had  sprung  up  beneath  a  transoceainc 
culture,  and  unfold^  fresh  resources  and  vaster 
industries  and  intercourse. 

The  type  of  progress  lay  presented  in  Vera  Cruz 


VntA  Obus  AMD  Habbor. 


itself,  risen  out  of  the  sandy  plain  where  the  con- 
querors first  encamped  in  tents,  and  grown  into  a  fine 
cosmopolitan  city,  with  a  port  visited  by  vessels  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  protected  by  a  formi- 
dable sea-girth  castle.  The  first  impression  on  the 
sovereigns  could  hardly  have  been  displeasing,  as  they 
drove  through  the  streets  decorated  with  flowers 
and  bunting,  and  pompous  with  arches  and  festoons, 
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while  cheers  and  salvos  appealed  to  every  ear  and 
heart.* 

Owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  season  at  Vera 
Cruz  the  sovereigns  were  persuaded  to  hasten  direct  to 
the  railway  station."  The  road  was  open  as  yet  only 
for  a  distance  of  fourteen  leagues  to  Loma  Alta,  and 
from  here  the  party  proceeded  by  coaches  to  C6rdoba. 
Two  mishaps  occurred  on  the  way,  which  struck  the 
superstitious  as  ominous.  One  was  the  breaking  of 
the  axle  of  the  imperial  coach,  and  the  other  a  rain- 
storm which  extinguished  all  the  torches  of  the  escort. 
C6rdoba  was  astir  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  although 
the  imperial  suite  arrived  before  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  whole  of  May  30th  was  spent  in  fes- 
tivities, and  in  receiving  deputations,  among  them 
one  from  Indians,  who  in  their  humble  attire  came  to 
tender  homage,  bringing  as  tokens  the  nosegays  that 
from  time  immemorial  had  served  to  welcome  the 
honored  guest.  "Thou  comest  like  the  rainbow  to  dis- 
sipate the  clouds  of  discord;  sent  by  the  Almighty, 
may  he  give  thee  strength  to  save  usl"^ 

In  this  allusion  to  a  heaven-sent  being  crops  out 
the  ancient  tradition,  connected  with  Quetzalcoatl,  of 
a  white-bearded  man  who  should  come  from  the  land 
of  the  rising  sun  and  rule  the  country,  bringing  peace 

*  Rivera,  Hitt,  Jalapa,  v.  603,  maintaiDB  that  the  ovation  was  devoid  of 
enthusiasm  and  dne  to  cariosity,  but  qualifies  by  addine:  *No  podia  haber 
ni  carifio  ni  amor  por  unas  personas  que  no  eran  conocidas.'  'La  poblacion 
recibi6  tan  f riamente  A  SS.  MM.,  que  la  Emperatriz  se  afect6  hasta  el  pun  to 
de  Uorar/  says  Arrangoiz  more  stronely.  M^j,,  iii.  210.  So  also  LfJ'Svre^  Doc. 
Alaximiliano,  i.  383.  Zamacois  attributes  these  tears  to  the  absence  of  a  depu- 
tation from  the  ladies  of  the  city,  Hist,  Afij.,  zvii.  283;  due,  says  the  jSro^ 
May  31,  1864,  to  their  being  'poco  habituadas'  to  royalty.  There  was  no 
doubt  something  lacking  in  certain  directions,  for  the  city  had  long  been 
devoted  to  Juarez,  who  there  planted  his  seat  of  government  a  few  years  before. 
For  details  concerning  the  reception  and  journey  of  the  party,  see  Max,  y  Car- 
lota,  Adven,^  150  et  seq.,  and  Afiramar  d  Mix,,  56  et  seq,  with  extracts  from 
letters  and  journals;  Mex,,  Boletin  Lty,,  1864,  164-^,  289-05,  with  speeches 
and  addresses;  Doment'chf  HisL  Mex.,  iii.  183-6;  Tomd,  Discurso,  1-12; 
IlaWs  Life  Max,,  107-9;  Flint's  Mem,  under  Max,,  90-3;  Peridd.  OJic,,  June 
2, 1864,  etc.     The  ke^s  of  the  city  were  delivered  on  a  silver  platter. 

^  Leaving  a  promise  to  return  at  a  later  date. 

"^The  Aztec  for  the  last  half  reads:  'In  senhulitini  mitztitlaniay  ma 
yehuatzin  mitzmochicahuili  ica  titechmaquiztis.*  Mix,,  BoUlin  Ley.,  1864, 30*^; 
Max.  y  Car  lota,  Adven,,  198. 
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and  prosperity.  It  was  to  this  belief  that  Cortes 
owed  many  of  his  successes,  and  his  lieutenant,  Al- 
varado,  received  the  epithet  Tonatiuh,  the  sun,  from 
his  fair  hue,  while  the  conquerors,  as  a  rule,  were 
known  as  the  children  of  the  sun.  Maximilian  was  a 
decided  blonde,  with  a  commanding  stature,  and  the 
still  lingering  myth,  implying  strikingly  both  to  his 
person  and  mission,  found  ready  application.  Nor  did 
his  gentle  expression  and  suave  condescension  fail 
to  impress  favorably  even  those  whose  republican 
principles  impelled  them  to  discourtesy.  It  is  related 
that  Maximilian  on  entering  Orizaba  noticed  four  per- 
sons planting  themselves  conspicuously  in  front  of  the 
crowd,  to  display  their  opposition  by  remaining  there 
fixed  and  solid.  He  saluted  them  pointedly,  raising 
his  hat,  and  with  true  Mexican  politeness  the  four 
men  acknowledged  the  compliment.* 

The  reception  at  Puebla,  entered  on  June  5th,  was 
particularly  brilliant,  corresponding  to  the  greater 
size  and  wealth  of  this  city.  The  arches  and  decora- 
tions were  finer,  and  the  festivities  more  elaborate  and 
gay.  The  emperor  in  this  vicinity  displayed  his  fine 
horsemanship  in  a  manner  that  pleased  a  large  class.* 
All  preceding  demonstrations  were  eclipsed,  however, 
by  those  at  the  capital.  On  approaching  the  town, 
centring  round  the  shrine  of  Guadalupe  they  found 
an  immense  throng  lining  the  road,  along  which  came 
to  meet  them  the  leading  people  of  the  country,  in 
carriages  and  on  horseback,  prominent  being  three 
hundred  of  the  representative  youth  mounted  in 
costly  array  on  spirited  chargers.     At  a  signal,  all 

^HidaJUjo,  Avtmtes,  219:  Pnmeda,  IliiL  Over.,  110-11.  At  this  place  « 
tour  was  made  of  the  hoepitals  and  pablio  plaoee  daring  the  itay,  from  May 
3lst  to  Jnne  3d,  and  balla  and  banquet!  were  ffiven.  A  number  of  piiaonera 
were  released  in  honor  of  theoooasion.  Mex,,  Soletm  Ley,,  1864, 29-30. 

*  Ex-regent  Salas  was  here  rewarded  with  the  grand  cross  of  Guadalupe, 
Prefect  Fiarao  and  seTeral  others  reoeivinfflower  gndes.  The  empress  added 
hers  two  to  her  list  of  ladies  of  honor.  Descriptions  of  the  archet,  the  sol- 
emn mass  at  the  cathedral,  and  other  features  are  fully  given  in  the  special 
farocfaare.  Max,,  Breve  Noi,  del  Reeib,  en  Pueblti,  1-30;  also  Mtramaar  d  M^x,^ 
137-95,  and  otfaen  already  referred  to.  The  festivities  received  an  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  birthday  celebration  on  June  7th,  in  booor  of  Chao- 
btte.    QioluU  and  its  famous  pyramid  were  visited  on  the  following  day. 
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dismounted  or  stepped  from  their  vehicles,  and  midst 
a  floral  shower  rent  the  air  with  vivas.  Nearer  the 
town  appeared  the  archbishop  and  several  other  pre- 
lates with  the  canopy,  both  of  the  sovereigns  kissing 
the  ring  of  the  primate. 

The  entry  into  Mexico  took  ^lace  on  the  12th, 
amidst  great  enthusiasm.  The  principal  streets  were 
profusely  draped  in  gala  attire,  and  windows  had  been 
rented  at  fabulous  prices  for  the  occasion.  At  the 
palace  waited  Bazainc  and  other  leading  generals  and 
officials,  including  Mejia,  fresh  from  his  victory  in  the 
north  over  Doblado.  Appointed  spokesman  by  tho 
knights  of  Guadalupe,  the  rough  soldier  manifested 
some  trepidation  before  the  brilliant  assembly,  where- 
upon Maximilian  took  the  paper  from  his  hand  and 
embraced  him,  saying:  "  I  care  not  for  words,  but  for 
hearts.     I  know  that  yours  belongs  to  me."^® 

Among  the  provincial  people  at  the  reception,  with 
attendant  balls,  banquets,  illuminations,  and  enter- 
tainments, were  departmental  deputations,  to  which 
great  attention  was  paid.^*  Decorations  were  freely 
dispensed;^*  and  not  content  with  the  order  of  Guada- 
lupe, a  new  one  was  created  not  long  after,  called  the 

^  The  empreBS  was  given  by  leading  ladies  a  magnifioent  toilet-table  wfth 
a  profasion  of  silver  ornaments  incrusted  and  in  relief.  It  was  also  decided 
to  erect  a  marble  arch  in  her  honor  at  the  entrance  to  the  Piedad  avenae, 
henceforth  to  be  called  after  her.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  different 
arches,  decorations,  and  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  may  be  found  in  Max.  y 
Carhta,  Adven.,  252,  and  passim;  Le  HaitUf  Ouerre,  116-28.  Among  special 
brochures  on  the  subject  are  Vegci,  Programa,  1-10;  Al6x.,  Espoa,  Sentiment.^ 
1-6;  Max.,  Cam.  Po4Ucas;  Pap,  Var,,  xcv.  pt  iv;  Peridd,  OJic,  June  12, 1864, 
et  seq. ;  also  the  books  referred  to  in  connection  with  Vera  Cruz.  Festivities  in 
other  cities  are  described  in  Compos  Po6t.,  1864,  1-54;  Oallardot  DUcurao^ 
Leon,  1864, 1-30;  Zamara,  Expos,,  1-15;  Guadai,,  Seiade  Julio,  1-27;  Yuc, 
DUcurBo.,  1864,  1-31;  Pd(jaro  Verde,  El  Cronista^  EsUtfeta,  Sodedad,  La  Voz 
dt  M^\ ,  and  other  jounials  of  June  13th  and  subsequent  dates.  Poetiy  is  scat- 
tered throughout  these  publications.  Payno  growls  in  later  republican  finance 
reports  at  the  extravagance  of  the  emperor  with  banquets  and  other  enter- 
tamments.  Ctuntas,  Qastos,  698-700;  and  Lefdvre,  Doc,  Ofic,  i.  379-84,  in- 
stances expenditures  by  local  authorities,  those  of  Vera  Cruz  amounting  to 
$54,954.  During  the  trip  from  this  city  to  the  palace  at  Mexico  the  emperor 
passed  under  1,500  triumphal  arches,  according  to  Juarist  versions. 

**  For  list  of  these  and  their  speeches,  see  Max,  y  Cctrhta,  Adven, ,  317  et  seq. 

^*  Arrangoiz  criticises  this  prodigality,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Europe, 
'A  individuos  desconocidos,  que  nada  habfan  heoho  por  el  pais.'  M^j.,  ilL  223. 
A  list  of  decorated  personages  may  be  found  la  Atmanaque  Imp.,  1866,  216^ 
•etseq.;  M^.,  BoUUn  Ley.,  1864,  30-1. 
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Eagle,  which  was  placed  above  the  other,  and  given 
to  a  comparatively  small  number,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  a  large  class."'  A  special  order  was  instituted  for 
women,  the  San  Cirlos.'*  An  amnesty  for  political 
offences  appeared,^*  and  authorities  were  bidden  to  blot 
out  injurious  party  terms,  and  leave  unmolested  any 
opponent  of  the  imperial  cause  who  chose  to  lay  down 
arms  and  live  in  peace. ^*  Special  appeals  were  besides 
made  to  leading  republicans,  resultmg  in  the  adher- 
ence of  such  men  as  Vidaurri,  who  became  councillor 
of  state,  and  General  Cortina,  who  soon,  however, 
ignored  this  allegiance,  as  did  many  another  when 
opportunity  or  inducement  drew  them  again  to  the 
Juarist  side."  Among  these  figured  prisoners  who 
had  been  sent  to  France,  and  who  were  released  on 
giving  in  their  allegiance.'* 

Freedom  of  the  press  was  bestowed,'*  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  granting  public  audiences,  Sun- 
day being  selected  as  most  convenient  for  the  people.*^ 
To  this  direct  appeal  to  the  masses  he  added  the 
habit  of  occasionally  appearing  in  the  national  dress, 
notably  the  short  Jacket  and  the  slashed  trousers  lined 
with  buttons."     In  connection  with  the  audiences  for 

^For  by-laws,  see  Mix,,  Col,  Lev,  Imp,,  U.  ^14.  In  1865  Almonte  and 
Mejia  alone  held  the  grand  croM  in  Mexico.  Collara  of  the  order  were  tent 
to  ai£Qerent  soYereisns. 

'^For  rales  and  members,  see  Id,^  Almanaque  Imp,,  1806,  236,  etc.;  also 
jonmals  of  the  day.     The  list  for  ladies  of  honor  was  added  to  at  intervals. 

^^  On  Joly  6th,  the  birthday  of  Maximilian,  when  a  distribntion  of  t5»000 
was  also  given  to  the  poor.  Jftfx.,  Boletin  Ley,,  1864,  42,  67-8. 

^*Thi8  was  on  July  26th.  In  Dec.  prefects  were  forbidden  to  exact  any 
secarity  from  such  persons,  i/i&r.,  BoUtm  Ley.,  1864, 100, 243, 288-98.  Com- 
ments on  policy,  in  Alasaercu,  Programa  Imp,,  1-34;  8.  Luia  Pot,,  Mem,  In- 
/orme,  pt  1. 

^hkPeridd.  Ofie,,  Mar.  29,  1864^  and  later  days,  are  given  the  names  of 
those  accepting  amnesty.  • 

^ A  larce  number  refused  to  si^  the  allegiance,  and  remained  true,  suffer- 
ing great  hardships,  for  the  Jnanst  government  was  too  sorely  pressed  to 
afford  them  much  aid.  In  Payne,  Cuenku,  734,  etc.,  is  given  an  account  of 
occasional  sums  remitted.  Huerta,  ApunUs,  Mex.,  1868, 1-92,  is  speciallv  de- 
voted to  their  fate.  Huerta,  himself  the  leading  prisoner,  souffht  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  their  relief.  Iglesias  refers  to  a  number  of  refugees  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Hevuiaa,  iii.  107-9,  131. 

»  August  7th,  with  restrictions  only  against  rousing  party  bitterness. 

"'The  rules  governing  admission  are  given  in  Mix.,  CoL  Ley.  Imp.,  i.  19r 

"  Whereat  Arran20ii  takes  offence,  intimating  that  this  pertained  to  the 
Joarist  gneirilias  and  peannts,  and  was  discountenanoed  by  'respectable'  peo- 
ple. M^^iiLa32. 
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redressiDg  wroDgs  came  a  revision  of  tribunals,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  visiting  inspector.®*  Conciliatory 
proceedings  were  above  all  to  be  used,  and  no  costs 
levied  in  verbal  suits. *•  The  empress,  on  her  side, 
ministered  to  charities  and  other  oenevolent  institu- 
tions. As  an  instance  of  respect  for  popular  religious 
customs,  she  and  the  emperor  one  day  descended  frooi 
their  carriage  and  knelt  in  the  street  on  meeting  the 
host.  On  the  other  hand  came  an  order  for  keeping 
public  offices  open  during  the  forenoon  of  Sundays;^ 
and  loose  remarks  on  toleration  were  brought  against 
Maximilian  by  conservatives,  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
the  cross  from  the  imperial  crown,  and  of  the  phrase 
*by  grace  of  God'  in  connection  with  his  title.** 

"■The  reviBion  waa  introsted  to  a  oommittee,  leading  meanwhile  to  a  re* 
oiganization  of  minor  courts,  reaffirming  the  deciaionB  ofintervention  judges, 
etc  Mti^,  BoleUn  Ley,,  1864, 111-13,  211,  154,  179,  182,  310. 

**  Save  6  per  cent  on  the  amount,  and  not  even  Uiis  for  the  very  poor. 

"*  laraed  June  28th,  for  the  lake  of  promoting  the  disentanglement  of  affairs. 

**  Many  would  have  preferred  his  first  name,  Ferdinand,  as  more  Spanish. 

Counteu  Paula  Kollonitz,  The  CouH  of  Mexico.  Translated  hy  J.  £.  Olli- 
▼ant,  M.  A.  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  London,  1867,  8vo,  pp.  xix.  303.  The 
aathoress  of  thiB  volume  was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Elmpress  Charlotte,  and 
she  narrates  in  it  the  voyage  from  Miramare,  and  her  travelling  experiences  in 
Mexico  during  the  yean  1864  and  1865.  Her  observations  on  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  Mexicans  are  enjoyable  reading,  though,  as  she  remarks, 
the  exceptional  position  which  she  occupied  during  her  journeying  hindered 
her  from  obtaining  deep  insight  into  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  the 
country.  The  work  contains,  also,  many  trenchant  remarks  about  prominent 
persons,  and  the  impressions  of  the  countess  of  Miramon,  Mejia,  and  Baaine 
are  extremely  interesting.  In  chap*  ix.  a  review  of  Mexican  history  is  given » 
in  which  attention  is  paid  to  the  war  of  independence.  Her  book  was  favor- 
ably reviewed  by  the  critics. 

Afiramar  d  Mexico-^  Vurfe  del  Bmperador  MaximUkmo  ydela  BrnpercOnz^ 
eta,  Orisaba^  1864,  8vo,  pp.  412, 11.  2,  with  lithographs,  contains  an  account 
of  Maximilian's  acceptance  of  the  throne  of  Mexioo;  his  ioumey  from  Miramare 
to  the  capital;  and  a  description  of  his  reception  and  celebrations  at  the  differ- 
ent cities  on  his  route.  Copies  are  inserted  of  the  ad  dresses  delivered  on  these 
occasions,  and  of  odes,  hymns,  and  poems  composed  in  honor  of  him,  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  book  opens  with  a  brief 
summary  of  events  in  Mexioo  from  the  fall  of  Fuebia,  in  May  1863,  and  close* 
with  biographies  of  the  emperor  and  empress.    The  author  is  anonvmous. 

Advenimiento  de  8S.  MM.  II.  Maxinuliano  v  Carlota  at  Twno  at  Messier 
^^Documentos  ReUUivot  y  Narracion  del  Vie^  de  Nuettros  Soberanos  de  Mira^ 
mar  d  Veraeruzy  del  Bedbimiento  que  «e  lee  hko,  etc.  Edicion  de  *  La  Sodedad.' 
Meodooi  1864»  8vo,  pp.  368,  with  portrait  and  plates.  This  work  oontain* 
important  documents  relating  to  the  histonr  of  Mexioo  during  the  period  1861^ 
64.  In  it  the  political  events  from  the  mception  of  the  tripaitite  alliance 
Isi  Maximilian's  arrival  and  reception  in  the  capital  are  fnllv  described.  The 
•fiters  regarded  Mazimiliano's  elevation  to  the  throne  by  the  wish  of  the  na* 
tisB(I)  as  tbs  stepping-stone  of  Mexico  from  anarchy  to  order. 
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Measukes  80  far  were  directed  in  particular  to  con- 
ciliate the  people,  and  thereby  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  and  win  over  the  liberals,  who  relied  mainly 
on  the  masses.  In  doing  so,  Maximilian  paid  perhaps 
too  little  attention  to  the  conservatives,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  election.  At  any  rate,  they  expected  recog- 
nition and  reward  for  their  services,  and  all  could  not 
be  satisfied.  As  we  have  seen,  party  spirit  in  Mexico 
had  early  drifted  into  personal  currents,  intent  on 
offices  and  other  spoils,  and  regardless  of  principles 
and  the  common  good.  They  refused  to  see  that 
their  own  and  the  national  weal  demanded  for  the 
present  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  contending 
factions,  in  order  to  place  the  empire  on  a  sure  basis. 
It  was  to  their  interest  to  forbear  a  while,  but  they 
would  not.  One  pressed  the  other.  Individual  and 
party  jealousies,  and  the  insensate  selfishness  of  the 
clerical  element,  quickly  created  obstacles  to  block 
their  path.^ 

lOo  hU  return  from  Mirunare,  after  Maximilian's  preliminary  aooeptanoe 
of  the  crown,  Miranda  expressed  fears  that  a  wrong  choice  had  been  made, 
*parecia  bombre  de  car^ter  ligero.'  Arrangoiz,  AUJ,,  iii.  218.  This  doubt 
was  aroixifed  mainly  on  the  question  of  churoh  rights. 
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Liberal-minded  by  nature,  Maximilian  could  not 
well  sympathize  with  the  conservatives;  and  he  felt 
less  and  less  inclined  to  yield  to  the  French,  chafing 
under  his  dependence  upon  them  till  the  feeling  broke 
out  in  actual  hostility.*  This  feeling  was  shared  by  a 
number  with  republican  tendencies,  yet  consenting  to 
an  empire — men  who  may  be  termed  moderate  liberals, 
and  who  were  gaining  favor  with  the  emperor.* 

He  was  ready  to  go  even  further  in  his  effort  to 
reach  the  people,  as  the  foundation  of  his  empire,  and 
he  began  by  admitting  into  the  cabinet  known  repub- 
licans, like  the  able  lawyer  and  scholar  Josd  Fernando 
Ramirez,  and  Juan  Peza,  as  colleagues  of  the  two 
conservative  ministers  Leon  and  Gonzalez  de  la 
Vega,  and  the  moderate  liberals  Escudero  y  Echdnove 
and  Robles  Pezuela* — a  composition  soon  further 
colored  by  substituting  the  liberal  Cortes  y  Esparza  for 
Vega,  and  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  pre- 
fects and  other  oflScials  of  similar  tendencies. 

The  usefulness  of  these  men  might  have  been 
greatly  increased  had  they  not  been  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain humiliating  dependence  on  a  private  cabinet  of 
polyglot  character,  under  the  direction  of  F^lix  Eloin, 
a  Belgian  mining  engineer,  who  acquired  a  preponder- 

'Bazaine  complained  of  the  attitude  of  proviDcial  officials  toward  the 
troops,  only  to  be  snubbed  by  the  ministers.  Napoleon  consoled  him  with  a 
marshal's  baton.  The  growing  dislike  to  the  French  is  pointedly  told  in 
La  EstreUa  de  OccU.,  Dec.  9, 1864,  and  Niox,  Expid,  du  Mex.,  392.  See  also 
Owin's  Mem.,  MS.,  231-3. 

'  The  conservatives  were  called  both  retrogressionists  and  men  of  Philip  II. 
Martinez,  Hist.  Rev.,  i.  222-4.  Domenech's  view  of  the  parties  savors  of 
rabid  sarcasm.  Le  Mex.,  267  et  seq.  As  for  Maximilian,  *los  franceses  le 
llaman  el  archidupe;  los  Mexicanos  el  empeorador.'  JgleHas,  RevistoA,  iii.  10 — 
ironic  punnings  very  common  with  Mexicans.  The  last  term  may  be  rendered 
the  deteriorator,  the  first  explains  itself.  The  press  became  gradually  less 
cautious  in  observations,  so  much  so  that  a  check  had  to  be  placed  upon  it. 
Comments  in  ZAberalismo  y  nus  I^/ectos,  1-14. 

*  Ramirez,  an  honorable  lawyer  of  some  ability,  had  shown  himself  so  hos- 
tile as  to  refuse  to  enter  the  assembly  which  voted  for  an  empire.  He  refused 
to  decorate  his  house  during  the  entry  of  the  imperial  pair.  I  shall  refer 
more  fully  to  his  literary  attainments  elsewhere.  He  became  minister  of  re- 
lations. Peza  took  the  war  portfolio,  and  Vega  and  Escudero  those  of  gober- 
nacion  and  justice.  M^x.,  Boletin  Ley.,  1864,  39,  184-5,  246  Robles  waa 
appointed  to  the  f omen  to  department  only  in  Oct.,  when  Peza  received 
formally  the  charge  he  had  so  far  attended  to  as  assistant  secretary,  Martin  de 
Castillo  administering  the  treasury. 
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atiug  influence  over  Maximilian,  but  whose  ceaseless 
energy  and  plans  lacked  practical  application.^  Aa 
for  his  comrades,  intent  mainly  on  their  own  pro- 
jects, and  having  no  sympathy  for  Mexico,  these  for- 
eigners failed  to  understand  or  to  study  the  true 
interests  of  the  country.  Maximilian  himself  judged 
the  people  from  a  wrong  standpoint,  entangled  as  he 
was  in  the  meshes  of  intriguers  and  flatterers,  and  be- 
ing possessed  mainly  by  theories.  Energetic  enough, 
but  without  force  or  true  aim,  he  wasted  time  on 
the  organization  of  the  palace,  and  on  details  which 
depended  on  a  constitution  yet  to  be  framed. 

With  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  the  emperor  resolved  to  increase 
his  scope  of  observation  and  judgment  by  creating  a 
council  of  state,  under  the  presidency  of  Josd  Maria 
Lacunza,  to  project  laws  and  sit  as  a  tribunal  in  cases 
concerning  high  officials,  and  to  give  advice  in  all 
matters  submitted  to  it;  but  the  advice  had  to  suit 
the  mood  as  much  as  the  circumstances.* 

Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  project  the 
reorganization  of  the  different  departments,  notably 
those  of  justice,  finance,  and  army.  In  the  former 
some  useful  reforms  were  outlined,  but  finances  be- 
came as  involved  as  ever.  The  reorganization  pro- 
posed from  France  involved  the  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes;  and  afraid  of  the  difficulties  these  might  rouse, 

*A  protestant,  besides,  reoommended  by  Leopold.  KoUonitz  praises  him 
for  flKHlesty  and  loyalty,  for  sense  of  justice  and  fearless  fi-ankness.  Court 
Afex.,  21G-17.  Domenech  asserts  that  he  owed  his  rise  wholly  to  certain 
talents  as  a  society  man.  Hist,  Afez.y  iii.  202-3.  His  hostility  toward  the 
French  may  acconnt  for  some  of  the  coloring.  His  colleague,  Schcrzeulech- 
ner,  from  Hungary,  former  tutor  of  Maximilian,  and  of  similar  tendency, 
soon  quarrelled  with  him  and  left.  Niox,  Exp4d.  du  Mex.,  38:^-4,  Arrangoix, 
and  others  are  equally  severe  on  the  foreign  mem  bets  of  the  departmeDta,  aa 
may  be  understood  from  the  national  jealousy.  They  are  accused  of  avarice, 
of  inquiring  into,  or  rather  meddling  with,  everything,  and  yet  accomplish- 
ing nothing.     See  also  VaXU,  Viagtro  Mex.,  39-60,  725-50. 

*It  was  to  consist  of  a  president,  eight  councillors,  and  eight  auditors, 
appointed  and  summoned  solely  by  the  emperor,  and  paid  $6,000,  $4,000,  and 
$1,300  respectively.  The  councillors,  appointed  Dec.  4,  1864,  iuoluded  Uraga 
and  Bishop  Ramirez.  Mix.,  Boletin  Ley,,  1864,  246-8,  283.  Honorary  mem- 
hers  were  added,  and  Vidanrri  received  a  seat,  if  dr.,  Hegla,  Consejo,  1-12; 
Pap.  Var.,  cczzvii.,  pt  xi 
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as  well  as  the  reflection  on  his  management,  Maxi- 
milian preferred  to  economize  in  a  diflferent  direction, 
and  believed  that  this  could  be  most  eflfectively  dono 
by  reducing,  or  at  least  keeping  down,  the  costly  and 
not  very  efficient  Mexican  army.  ^ 

This  project  was  wholly  to  the  taste  of  his  French 
advisers ;  for  the  national  army,  instead  of  being  placed 
on  an  effective  footing  corresponding  to  the  gradual 
withdrawing  of  French  troops,  met  with  every  possi- 
ble check  from  Bazaine.  In  a  letter  to  Maximilian, 
the  latter  declared  that  he  could  not  afford  to  leave 
garrisons  in  the  towns,  but  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  militia  bodies  to  act  in  accord  with  the  flying 
French  detachments,  which  were  deemed  best  for 
operating  against  the  Juarists;  yet  he  threw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way,  even,  of  arming  the  towns.  The 
explanation  for  this  lies  in  the  secret  articles  of  the 
compact  with  Napoleon,  It  is  readily  understood 
that  the  French  emperor  may  have  had  reasons  for 
desiring  to  retain  control  of  the  country,  besides  the 
prestige  and  good  pay  drawn  from  the  employment 
there  of  an  army;  and  this  is  evident  from  the  policy 
outlined  by  Forey,  and  forced  upon  the  regency,  aim- 
ing, above  all,  to  secure  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
France,  which  depended  greatly  on  confiscated  church 
property.  The  conservatives  being  decidedly  opposed 
to  this  policy,  it  was  necessary  to  render  them  harm- 
less by  reducing  their  power  in  civil  as  well  as  military 
departments,  and  limiting  to  narrow  proportions  an 
army  which  naturally  would  side  against  French  rivals 
and  intruders.  To  this  end  even  Miramon  and  Mar- 
quez,  the  leading  Mexican  generals,  were  sacrificed  by 
honorable  exile.' 

In  June  1864  the  imperial  forces  embraced  35,550 
French  and  20,280  Mexicans,  the  latter  distributed 

^  The  former  to  Berlin,  to  study  Pruasian  army  organization;  the  other  on 
a  more  flimsy  religious  inission  to  Jerusalem,  combined  with  the  position  of 
minister  to  the  Porte.  *La  Ingla terra  habia  puesto  por  condicion  para  el  en- 
vio  de  Bu  ministro,  el  destierro  de  Iob  generalest*  n^a  Bivem^  Hat,  JaL^  v. 
632. 


mainly  at  garrisons,®  and  in  April  of  the  following 
year,  while  the  French  were  reduced  to  28,000,  the 
Mexican  force  remained  undiminished.  The  rural 
guard  had  grown  to  8,500;  but  a  regular  corps  had 
risen  in  the  Austrian  and  Belgian  recruits  of  7,300 
men.'  The  former  were  stationed  chiefly  in  Puebla 
and  on  the  Vera  Cruz  road,  the  Belgians  farther  in 
the  interior,  and  both  roused  ill  feeling  by  their  pre- 
sumption.^® The  creation  of  the  guard  proved  in  a 
sense  a  blow  to  the  regulars,"  and  afforded  a  plea  for 
not  fully  carrying  out  the  measure,  thus  leaving  a 
rankling  injury  as  well  as  a  sad  deficiency.  These 
half-w^ay  proceedings  have  been  the  bane  of  Mexico. 
Early  in  1865  was  announced  the  reorganization  of 
the  national  army  on  the  rather  theoretic  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  commissions,  having  for  an  object  its 
limitation  to  31,200  men,  including  officers.  The  lat- 
ter, forming  a  host  of  ignorant  and  unfit  commanders, 
either  self-created  or  risen  by  favor  and  intrigue  dur- 
ing the  series  of  petty  revolutions,  were  to  be  reduced 
to  eighteen  generals,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  subor- 
dinates. To  attempt  a  reform  so  sweeping  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  seemed  dangerous.  Aside  from 
this,  the  officers  were  not  likely  to  submit  humbly  to 
a  loss  of  position  and  prospects  in  life.  So  serious 
became  the  discontent  that  the  project  had  to  be  mod- 
ified,*^ and  since  Bazaine  showed  little  desire  to  effect 

'Even  Marquez,  Mejia,  and  Vicario,  with  6,000,  6,270,  and  1,876  men  ra- 
spectively,  in  Michoacan,  San  Lais  Potoef,  and  Bouth  Mexico,  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  holding  their  ground.  For  a  distribution  of  the  reat,  see  Niox^ 
Kxftid.  du  M4X.,  750. 

*0r  nearly  so.    The  last  detachment  arrived  May  5,  1865. 

**  Leading  at  Orizaba  to  a  bloody  encounter  and  punishment  of  Mexican 
rioters  which  lingered  in  their  memory.  A  Belgian  colonel  Iteing  placed  over 
higher  Mexican  officers  in  Michoacan,  remonstrances  ensued  leading  to  counter- 
orders.  The  Belgians  in  their  turn  refused  to  submit  bo  Mexicans.  C^hanges 
and  concessions  had  to  be  made  all  round.  See  Lefivre,  Doc,  Maximiliano, 
iL  229,  etc.;  Domenechf  Higt.  Mex,,  iii.  317. 

"By  decree  of  Nov.  7,  1864,  with  subsequent  modifications,  i/^x.,  Col, 
Ley.  Imp.,  iv.  133-48. 

"  Several  pronunciamientos  were  among  the  natural  features,  Rivera^  Hist, 
JaL,  V.  630,  and  a  number  of  men  joined  the  republicans  at  once.  The  pro- 
ject would  have  amounted  to  a  disbandment  of  the  forces  on  February  Ist, 
with  a  giudual  reorganization  after  the  models  to  be  formed.     For  details,  see 
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it,"  the  task  was  intrusted  to  the  Austrian  general, 
De  Thun,  but  with  so  little  cooperation  as  to  yield  uo 
results/*  Maximilian  never  appreciated  the  army, 
and  its  discontent  diminished  both  his  estimation  and 
faith,  causing  him  to  rely  more  and  more  on  his  Aus- 
trians,  to  the  disgust  of  both  Mexicans  and  French." 
His  neglect  to  increase  the  Mexican  forces  created 
not  alone  suspicion  and  ill-will,  but  obliged  the  de- 
fenceless towns  from  fear  of  retaliation  to  favor  the 
Juarists,  thus  adding  another  strong  encouragement 
for  the  guerrilla." 

While  awaiting  the  result  of  the  labor  by  diflTerent 
commissions  engaged  in  projects  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  public  departments,  Maximilian  decided  upon 
a  tour  into  the  interior,  to  present  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple and  acquire  personal  knowledge  of  the  country. 

the  organic  law  of  the  army,  in  Jf^.,  Ccl,  Ley.  Imp.y  iv.  27et6eq.;  alao 
previous  decrees,  in  M4x.,  Boletin  Ley.,  1864,  76-9,  198-9,  230-6;  Id.,  May 
1864,  64-182,  passim,  bearing  on  pay,  court-martial,  etc.,  and  forbidding  the 
purchase  by  citizens  of  soldiers'  arms  and  clothing,  and  the  incorporation  of 
prisoners  of  war  into  the  army.  The  latter,  so  common  a  feature  in  Mexico, 
was  afterward  allowed.  Forced  levies  being  suppressed,  as  creating  discon- 
tent and  procuring  poor  soldiers,  Bazaine  recommended  conscription;  but 
Maximilian  fearing  that  this  would  not  answer  in  Mexico,  with  its  caatea 
and  class  feeling,  the  bounty  system  was  used  to  some  extent,  especially  with 
the  rural  guard,  and  also  the  demand  for  municipalities  to  supply  a  certaizi 
number  of  men.  The  new  army  was  to  embrace  a  legion  of  gendarmes,  over 
1.900  in  number,  of  whom  about  half  were  to  be  French,  at  a  high  pay — an 
objectionable  feature  to  Mexicans,  as  Zamacois,  Hist.  Afej.,  xvii.  819,  observes. 
Additional  sources  for  regulations  and  comments,  in  HaTis,  Quer.,  18-24;  Dch' 
menechy  Hist.  Afez.,  153-79;  VaUe,  Viagero  Mex.,  67-89;  Diario  Imp.,  Jan. 
12,  28,  June  10,  Sept.  9,  Dec.  20,  26,  1865,  etc.;  Bullock's  Mex.,  264;  Dur.^ 
Oriajdiaa  Bur,,  1-28;  Arellano,  Ley  de  1865, 1-21,  with  charges  against  war 
minister;  Pap,  Var.,  ciii.  pt  5.  The  navy  also  received  attention,  almost 
wholly  on  paper.  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.  Imp,,  iii.  1-4,  27-38;  Diario  Imp.,  Nov. 
22-7,  1865. 

^"  Although  he  had  both  force  and  ability  to  do  so,  says  a  French  officer, 
he  confined  liiniself  to  blaming  the  Mexican  authorities  for  their  opposition. 

^*  The  empress  herself  writes  clearly  on  this  point.  See  Domenech,  Hist, 
Mex.,  iii.  284-5.  The  distribution  of  medals  did  not  serve  to  conciliate  them. 
Mex.,  Anuario  Ordenes. 

^^In  his  Aus  den  Ge/ecltten  in  Mex.,  Schonovsky  shows  that  the  large  pro 
portion  of  Austrians  were  raw  and  unreliable,  including  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Italians,  etc.  Belgians  formed  a  guard  of  honor  to  the  empress.  Bonnevie, 
Volont.  Beiges,  65-102.  See  also Diorio  Imp.,Zm.  5,  19, 1865;  Peridd.  Ode., 
Nov.  10,  Dec.  1,  1864. 

^*  Republicans  commented  hopefully  on  this  neglect,  and  on  the  resolution 
not  to  increase  the  stationary  forces,  thereby  rendering  sterile  the  victories 
achieved.  *  Es  un  suefko  imaginarse  que  baatardn  30,000  hombrea,'  says  Igla- 
lias,  lievislas,  iii.  235. 
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He  set  out  on  the  10th  of  August  from  Chapul tepee, 
vhere  he  then  resided,  leaving  the  empress  in  charge 
of  affairs.  The  route  lay  through  Quertftaro  into 
Guanajuato,  public  offices  and  institutions,  industrial 
establishments,  and  places  of  interest  being  visited  in 
an  informal  manner.'^  Appointments  were  made  of 
prefects  and  minor  officials,  and  audiences  granted. 
September  16th  was  appropriately  celebrated  at  Do- 
lores, the  cradle  of  independence,  the  emperor  in  a 
speech  lauding  the  heroes  of  that  epoch."  He  re- 
turned to  Mexico  at  the  close  of  October,  by  way  of 
Michoacan,  convinced  "that  the  empire  was  a  fact, 
firmly  based  on  the  free-will  of  an  immense  majority  of 
the  nation,"  and  that  this  majority  anxiously  demanded 
peace  and  justice.  His  dutv  being  to  grant  this  de- 
sire and  to  protect  the  people,  he  could  no  longer  re- 
main indulgent  to  the  political  adversaries  who  used 
a  banner  merely  as  a  pretence  for  robbing  and  killing, 
and  ordered  that  all  armed  bands  overrunning  the 
country  and  creating  disorder  and  desolation  should 
"be  regarded  as  bandits,  and  subjected  to  the  inexor- 
able severity  of  the  law."^* 

In  this  document  are  revealed  two  mistakes  of  Max- 
imilian: first,  in  allowing  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
enthusiasm,  evoked  partly  by  flattered  curiosity,  partly 
by  official  prompting,  and  along  a  narrow  circuit  in 

"  Pi-eparartioDB  to  receive  him  being  forbidden,  bo  as  not  to  burden  the 
people,  who  still  felt  the  effect  of  the  war.  3/^.,  Boletin  Ley.,  1864,  90-1. 
At  Qner^taro  the  absence  of  the  bishop  daring  such  a  time  displeased  Maxi- 
milian  highly.  Li^l^e,  Doc.  Mcueimiliano,  i.  437-40.  Inflammation  of  the 
throat  detained  the  emperor  for  a  while  in  the  mining  state,  as  did  the  bod 
roads  and  rainy  weather  throughout  the  journey. 

^^  Who  had  released  the  country  from  centuries  of  serfdom.  The  conserva- 
tives hardly  liked  either  allusion,  and  writers  with  Spanish  teudencies,  like 
ZamacoiB  and  Arrangoi2,  declaimed  against  that  of  Spanish  despotism.  At 
Mexico  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  for  a  monument  to  the  independence, 
instead  of  the  one  proposed  for  the  empress.  Decrees  of  emperor,  in  Mdx., 
B^delin  Ley.,  1864,  31-2.  109-10. 

'*  AU  military  and  civil  officials  were  ordered  to  persecute  and  annihilate 
them.  Decree  of  Nov.  3,  1864.  M4x.,  Boletin  Ley.,  1864,  188-9.  Further 
allosions  to  this  decree  and  to  the  tour  may  be  found  in  L<i  Voz  de  M(j.,  Oct. 
20,  1864,  etc.;  Peridd.  Ofic.,  Aug.  18th,  anil  following  numbers.  Gen.  Yafiez 
proceeded  at  the  same  time  to  inspect  the  frontier  departments.  M4x.,  Boletin 
Ley.,  1864,  131;  Id.,  Col.  Ley.,  1863-7,  ii.  157;  Analea  del  Foro  Mex.,  Nov.- 
Dec.  1864. 
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the  centre  of  the  country ;  second,  in  taking  so  extreme 
a  measure  as  to  treat  patriotic  opponents  as  bandits. 
Ho  may  have  assumed  the  sincerity  of  popular  alle- 
giance in  order  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  firmness 
necessary  to  success.  However  that  may  be,  he  had 
bitterly  to  rue  the  step.  Aware  of  the  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  many  guerrillas,  and  the  reflection  cast 
thereby  upon  his  own  party,  Juarez  had  taken  strict 
measures  to  check  them,  and  with  promising  results, 
so  as  to  gradually  regain  popular  favor,  with  a  conse- 
quent reaction  in  behalf  of  his  daring  bands.**^ 

No  less  serious  was  the  hostility  evoked  by  his  at- 
titude toward  the  church.  Aware  of  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  Maximilian  and  the  aim  of  Napoleon,  the 
pope  had  preferred  to  await  developments  rather 
than  precipitate  affairs  by  means  leading  to  a  speedy 
settlement.  He  was  accordingly  reminded  that  meas- 
ures would  have  to  be  taken  independent  of  him  un- 
less a  representative  was  sent.*^  The  result  was  the 
arrival  in  December  of  a  nuncio  in  the  person  of  Mon- 
signore  Meglia,^  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  pontiff 
with  complaints  of  Maximilian's  neglect  to  redress 
the  wrongs  of  the  church,  as  promised  by  him  while 
at  Rome,®  and  now  asking  him  to  revoke  the  laws 
which  had  been  oppressing  it,  to  reorganize  ecclesiastic 

*^  Id,  Arrangoiz  allades  to  Maximilian's  assamption  of  wide  adherence  as 
'  hiciera  efecto  en  Europa.'  M^j. ,  ill.  231.  He  also  picks  up  a  trivial  incident 
at  Toluca  as  indicating  growing  unpopularity;  but  omits  to  state  that  the 
reception  at  Mexico  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  Eatrella  de 
Occid.,  May  27, 1864,  already  relates  the  execution  of  three  guerrilla  chiefs  for 
robberies  by  Juarist  generals.  The  mistake  was  made  by  French  commanders 
in  several  places  of  imposing  fines  or  contributions  on  neutral  land  proprietors, 
who  naturally  feared  to  openly  espouse  a  cause  that  exposed  them  to  the 
ven^ance  of  another. 

^  This  reminder  was  dated  July  22d. 

*'  Archbishop  of  Damascus  in  partibue*  He  reached  Vera  Cms  Nov.  29th, 
and  the  capital  on  Dec.  7th.  Although  received  with  great  distinction,  says 
Arrangoiz,  he  was  kept  isolated  from  Mexicans,  and  'en  ninguna  parte. .  .se 
hicieran  demostraciones  oficiales.'  i/</.,  iii.  2^;  La  Vox  de  if ^^'.,  July  8,  1881. 

"  After  sijniing  the  French  convention,  it  is  not  likely  that  Maximilian 
made  any  definite  promises,  although  he  may  have  left  impressions,  and  so 
bis  minister  declared  to  the  nuncio;  yet  Arrangoiz  and  others  insist  that  the 
earlier  promises  at  Miramare  were  strong;  'prometid  el  restablecimiento  com* 
pleto  del  catolicismo,  con  sua  comunidades  religiosaa.'  if^'.,  iii  262-3. 
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affairs  with  the  cooperation  of  the  bishops,  to  sustain 
the  Roman  religion  exclusively,  to  reestablish  and 
reorganize  the  religious  orders,  to  protect  the  patri- 
mony of  the  church,  to  let  public  and  private  in- 
struction be  directed  and  guarded  by  ecclesiastic 
authorities,  and  to  liberate  the  church  from  depend- 
ence on  civil  powers.** 

In  reply,  Maximilian  declared  that  duty  and  con- 
science would  direct  his  measures.  As  a  basis  for 
arrangement,  he  proposed  religious  tolerance,  yet  with 
specif  protection  for  the  catholic  faith  as  the  state 
religion;  the  expenses  of  the  latter  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  public  treasury,  the  clergy  being  supported  like 
civil  servants,  and  granting  free  ministration  to  the 
people ;  the  church  to  cede  to  the  government  all  the 
revenue  from  property  which  had  been  declared  na- 
tional during  republican  rule;  the  emperor  and  his 
successors  to  enjoy  rights  equivalent  to  those  con- 
ceded from  the  American  church  to  the  kings  of  Spain ; 
conditions  to  be  arranged  for  restoring  orders,  for  cler- 
ical jurisdiction,  and  cemeteries;  civil  registry  to  be 
kept,  where  deemed  desirable,  by  priests  acting  as 
civil  functionaries.** 

The  nuncio  answered  that  he  had  no  power  to  deal 
with  other  questions  than  those  indicated  in  the  papal 
letter,^  the  prospect  of  countenancing  Juarez'  laws 
being  wholly  unexpected.  He  must  confer  with  the 
Vatican.  Maximilian  declared  that  he  could  not  sub- 
mit the  course  of  justice  and  the  interests  of  the  peo- 

MThis  embraoed  entire  freedom  for  bishope  in  their  paetond  dntiet,  and 
prohibition  of  &l8e  teachings.  It  has  been  assamed  in  some  qnarters,  Pru- 
neda.  Hist,  M^,,  161,  etc,,  that  a  threat  was  held  out  in  case  of  non-oompU- 
ance;  but  this  is  only  sapposition. 

**  Parishioners  were  to  be  liberated  from  ererr  fee,  tithe,  or  other  emolu- 
ment. The  pontifT  to  designate  in  accord  with  the  emperor  what  orders 
iboald  be  retetablished,  how  to  sobeist,  etc.;  existing  communities  to  remain, 
hot  not  to  receive  novices  until  oonditions  were  settled.  The  civil  registry 
danse  was  modified  by  decree  of  Dec  18,  1805,  reqniring  catholics  to  fulfil 
church  oblipUions  ere  submitting  to  the  civil  marriage  rite. 

"  Pretending  that  such  demands  were  startlins  after  the  promises  held  out 
by  Maximilian;  yet  when  pressed,  he  declared  tolerance  contrary  to  the  doc- 
triues  of  the  church  end  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Mexicans,  who  were  all 
catholics;  the  clergy  as  well  as  people  would  look  with  horror  on  support 
from  tiie  treaanry,  prelerring  the  charity  of  the  faithfvL 
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pie  to  such  delays,  and  ordered  his  minister  to  proceed 
with  the  revision  of  church  property  sales  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  under  which  they  had  taken 
fJace.*'  Several  prelates  joined  the  archbishop  in 
oud  protest,  only  to  receive  a  sharp  reprimand  from 
the  sovereign,**  and  the  haughty  nuncio  was  silenced 
by  the  observation  that,  while  Maximilian  as  member 
of  the  christian  community  inclined  submissively  be- 
fore the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  as  emperor, 
representing  Mexican  sovereignty,  he  recognized  no 
power  superior  to  his  own.**  This  put  a  stop  to 
further  communications;  and  the  nuncio  soon  after 
took  his  leave,**  preceded  by  a  commission  which 
should  seek  to  form  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  holy  see."* 

Meanwhile  the  government  hastened  to  carry  out 
the  policy  outlined,  by  issuing  a  decree  for  religious 
freedom,  ordering  the  council  of  state  to  revise  the 
nationalization  of  church  estates,  confirming  sales 
legally  made,  and  subjecting  bulls  to  government 
approval  ere  they  could  be  issued.** 

"  Ratifying  all  that  seemed  legal,  and  with  tolerance  principles.  Letter  of 
Dec.  27,  1864. 

^  They  knew  not  what  agreement  he  had  made  with  the  pontiff;  the  lat- 
ter had  been  warned  already  in  July  to  send  an  effective  representative,  and 
here  came  a  nancio  without  power;  he  could  not  await  the  slow  proceedings 
of  the  Vatican.  The  bishops  had  been  meddling  too  much  in  politics,  and 
were  neglecting  duty  by  staying  away  from  their  dioceses.  They  had  a  good 
excuse  for  absence  in  toe  lack  of  protection  from  the  Jnarists. 

*  The  nuncio  had  declared  the  papal  superiority  supreme  in  the  matter. 

''^He  proceeded  to  the  Central  American  republics,  there  to  await  orders 
from  Rome.  He  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz  June  2d,  receiving  every  atteution. 
For  details  concerning  his  mission,  see  Lefhrre^  Doc.  McuimUiano,  ii.  5-32; 
ZaTnaeois,  Hist.  M4j»^  zviL  401  et  seq.;  and  Arrangaiz,  ubi  sup.,  wherein  tho 
church  is  upheld.  Niox  takes  a  sensible  middle  course  in  Exp4d.  du  Afex.^ 
397-405.  See  also  Domenech,  Hist.  Mex.,  iiL  207-10;  VaUCf  Viagero  Mex.^ 
117-42.  Testory's  defence  of  Maximilian's  policy  in  Imp,  y  Clero,  33-44. 
Counter-arguments  in  Id.,  Ohserv.  sobre,  1-47;  Bustarnante,  CucUro  PcUabraSf 
8-103;  ArriUagOj  Ohserv.,  1-67,  l-«7;  PinartColL;  Ormaechea,  Expos.,  3-29. 

'^  It  consiBted  of  the  plastic  Velazquez  de  Leon,  the  onlv  and  nominal 
conservative  in  the  cabinet;  Joaquin  Degollado,  a  lawver  with  republican 
principles,  like  his  father,  the  late  Juarist  general,  and  Bishop  Sunirez  of 
Tamaulipas,  appointed  imi)erial  almoner  in  July,  M6x.,  BoUtin  Ley.,  1864, 42, 
whom  Arrangoiz  terms  an  ignorant  Indian,  serving  with  his  office  to  give  tone 
to  the  commission.  They  embarked  in  Feb.  following.  Minister  Aguilar 
wrote  from  Rome  in  March  expressing  faint  hope  for  any  arrangement.  Xe- 
flvrt.  Doc.  MaantMliano,  ii  28-9. 

"  The  latter  decree  was  issued  in  time  to  stop  the  publication  of  an  eniq^ 
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Such  measures  could  not  fail  to  imbitter  the  party 
which  regarded  itself  as  having  exalted  Maximilian 
to  the  throne.  They  declared  them  contrary  to  the 
bases  on  which  the  empire  had  been  erected,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church  being  the  chief  reason  for  war 
against  the  Juarists.  To  approve  their  fundamental 
acts  was  to  proclaim  the  iustice  of  their  cause,  and 
withdraw  the  main  principles  for  which  the  national 
armies  of  the  empire  were  fighting.  It  was  not  duly 
considered  that  the  empire  had  been  created  really  by 
Napoleon,  whose  views  and  material  interests  de- 
manded these  enactments.  The  tolerance  decree  was 
denounced  as  exceeding  the  most  iniquitous  reforms 
of  republicans.  It  would  sever  the  only  strong  bond 
between  the  races  of  the  country,  and  give  an  inten- 
sity to  caste  differences  that  might  lead  to  a  war  of 
extermination.  While  in  accord  with  the  general 
march  of  progress,  the  law  was  deemed  needless  for  a 
nation  so  wholly  catholic,  and  this  fact  in  itself  de- 
manded that  its  aim  to  promote  immigration  should 
be  restricted  to  co-religionists.  The  conservatives 
chose  not  to  see  how  irresistible  was  the  advance  of 
liberal  ideas,  and  that  their  resistance  could  serve  to 
delay  only  for  a  brief  term  the  inevitable." 

The  clergy  were  stirred  to  actual  hostility,  menacing 

elical  letter  from  Rome  of  Deo.  8th.  Mix.^  Boletin  Ley.,  1864,  327-49.  The 
tolerance  decree  of  Feb.  26th  recogDized  the  Roman  as  state  religion.  Au- 
thority had  to  be  obtained  for  practising  other  rites.  At  the  same  time  the 
public  sale  of  bibles  loomed  ominous,  and  the  cemeteries  were  placed  under 
control  of  local  authorities,  and  opened  to  persons  of  any  creed,  to  the  horror 
of  the-faithfnl.  The  revision  of  property  nationalization  was  to  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  laws  of  June  20,  1856,  and  July  12-13,  1859,  and  supple- 
mentary decrees.  The  alienation  of  estates  by  clergy,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Znlooga  and  Miramon,  were  to  be  recognised,  unless  affected  by 
previous  claims.  Articles  16-24  regulate  the  bureau  of  administration  for 
nationalized  proi)erty  not  sold,  and  order  the  disposal  of  such  property. 
Domenech,  in  giving  these  decrees,  Hist.  Mex.,  iii.  318-21,  adds  a  few  com- 
ments from  the  joumalB.  Many  of  the  lessees  and  holders  assisted,  especially 
the  church,  in  hampering  the  execution  of  the  decree.  See  subsequent  mort- 
main law  of  I860.  Jlf^x.,  Decreio  5  Julio,  1866,  1-24. 

"Se^'eral  pamphlets  and  books  bear  more  or  less  exhaustively  on  this 
topic,  which  is  besides  fully  ventilated  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  such  as 
^e  imperialist  paper,  Pdjaro  Verde,  I>ec.  1864  et  seq.  Zamacois,  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  church,  embodies  a  numl)pr  of  them  in  his  Hist.  Mij.,  xvii 
850^  892,  etc.;  but  he  is  loose  and  verbose  as  well  as  prejudiced. 
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the  credulous  with  the  anger  of  the  church,  and 
using  other  means  that  created  a  wide-spread  feeling 
against  the  empire,  and  consequently  in  favor  of  the 
republicans.**  The  emperor  was  driven  by  bent  as 
well  as  circumstances  toward  the  liberals,  yet  failing 
to  gain  more  than  the  lukewarm  adherence  of  a  small 
fraction,  the  great  majority  being  repelled  by  the  ele- 
ments sustaining  him,  and  enraged  by  reason  of  every 
step  taken  by  him  in  securing  his  own  interest. 
Moreover,  while  missing  the  main  party,  the  repub- 
licans, and  losing  his  own,  he  was  even  estranging 
himself  from  the  French,  by  whom  the  throne  was 
upheld. 

The  commission  to  Kome  had  not  succeeded  iu 
effecting  anything,  as  might  have  been  expected  after 
the  independent  and  radical  enactments  of  Maximil- 
ian,"* and  intercourse  was  practically  broken  off,  Min- 

>*In  the  French  journal  UEstafeUe^  at  Mexico,  Sept  21,  1864,  and  aubse- 
qnent  dates,  are  ^Ten  somewhat  colored  aocounts  of  troubles  with  church 
property  holders  m  Puebla.  In  L^fSvre,  Doc.  Maximiliano,  i.  342, 435-7,  are 
instances  of  priests  withholding  the  sacrament  to  compel  obedience  to  their 
wishes.     Maximilian  was  accused  of  letting  journals  rail  against  the  clergy. 

"^The  commission  arrived  at  Rome  in  April;  and  although  the  pope  con- 
sidered it  nothing  but  proper  to  ignore  it,  in  view  of  the  steps  taken  to  cany 
out  the  very  measures  submitted  for  consideration,  yet  a  conciliatory  attitude 
was  decided  upon.  Minister  Aguilar  understood  this  to  be  duo  to  l?rcnch  in- 
fluence, which  swayed  not  with  love,  for  the  pope  knew  weU  the  source  for 
Mexican  church  policy.  On  July  8th  was  issued,  not  an  answer  to  the  me- 
morial presented,  for  that  could  not  be  entertained,  but  a  few  general  consid- 
erations upon  the  course  of  the  apostolic  see  with  regard  to  such  proposals. 
It  stood  charged  by  God  to  sustain  the  church,  not  to  destroy,  and  owed  it  to 
the  faithful  to  disapprove  everything  hostile  to  catholic  interests  and  princi- 
ples. Maximilian  nad  been  called  upon  to  repair  the  ills  sufifored  oy  the 
church,  instead  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  encroach  still  further  upon  its 
time-honored  cbiims.  Its  principles  permitted  no  civil  interference  with  its 
rights.  The  authority  of  Spanisn  kings,  colonial  patronage,  and  other  matter 
had  been  usurped  or  extorted,  and  could  not  be  vielded  to  Maximilian;  nor 
the  restriction  of  eodesiastio  tribunals  to  spiritual  affairs.  It  was  preposter- 
ous to  surrender  to  the  ffovemment  all  ecclesiastical  property,  including  any 
future  acquirements,  and  to  enslave  the  derg^,  as  dependents  on  the  state,  by 
letting  them  accept  its  bounty  like  civil  officiaJs.  iOter  demanding  of  them 
all  these  material  sacrifices,  without  the  least  ofifor  of  compensation  for  prop- 
erty already  alienated,  they  were  further  expected  to  abandon  tithes,  fees^ 
and  alms.  *  The  ^thf  ul  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  recognize  with  pious 
offerings  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  they  receive  from  tiie  apostolio 
ministration  of  their  pastors,'  such  as  'marriage  and  other  acts  of  ffrace  and 
favor.'  The  absence  is  noted  of  any  allusion  to  episcopal  right  of  See  inter- 
course wich  the  holy  see,  of  supervising  education,  of  censorship  over  impious 
or  immoral  books,  etc.  In  oonclnmon,  the  Mexican  clergy  and  people  ore  ex- 
horted to  resist  encroachment,  declaring  that  the  firmness  of  sacred  pastors  is 
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ister  Aguilar  having  found  it  necessary  to  informally 
retire,  Arrangoiz,  a  stout  conservative,  hastened  to 
resign  his  mission  to  the  courts  of  England,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  for  the  same  reason,*  yet  relations  with 
these  countries  remained  amicable,  as  they  did  with 
other  European  states,  nearly  all  of  which  had  recog- 
nized the  empire.'' 

The  year  1864  had  continued  to  bring  disaster  on 
the  Juarists.  Only  two  respectable  armies  upheld 
their  banners,  under  Diaz  in  the  south,  and  under 
Uraga  in  Jalisco.  The  rest  of  their  adherents  were 
broken  up  into  guerrilla  bands,  or  little  better,  waging 
an  unsuccessful  contest  in  nearly  every  province.  In 
Mexico,  Eriva  Palacio  claimed  a  certain  advantage, 
ooly  to  lose  it  in  Michoacan.     And  elsewhere  defeat 

critical  times  would  attract  the  blesrings  of  heaven.  Ammgoic,  if<;.,  iti  282- 
99,  333-56,  who  gives  this  question  mach  ipace,  contents  himself  mainly  with 
reproducing  the  text  of  documents.  Zamaoois  indulges  in  verbose  newsi)aper 
srgnroents  of  a  nature  utterly  opposed  to  the  anti-clerical  essay,  El  Imptrio  y 
d  CierOy  by  the  French  chaplain  Testory. 

**  As  presented  in  a  strong  letter-  to  Maximilian  diBapprovins  his  policy. 
AmrnffoiZj  J/</.,  iiL  292,  ap.  66.  Reflections  thereon  by  Aguilar,  Heflex.^  1-16. 

"The  English  and  lielgian  mission  was  now  divided  between  Col  J.  M. 
Buran,  a  liberal,  and  late  assistant  secretary  of  war,  and  Marquis  do  Corio,  of 
Milan,  the  latter  sent  to  Belgium.  Aguilar  was  transferred  from  Home  to 
Madrid,  replacing  Col  Fran.  Facio,  who  had  caused  dissatisfaction  in  Mexico. 
Fernando  Mangiuo  was  sent  to  Lisbon.  Hidalgo  had  also  offended  with  his 
dcscided  French  ideas,  and  summoned  home  from  Paris,  he  resigned  in  Febru- 
aty  1866.  The  Vatican  had  been  given  additional  cause  for  bitterness  by  the 
appointment  of  a  representative  at  Turin,  in  the  persouof  Grcgorio  Barandia- 
r^,  who  was  now  transferred  to  Vienna,  his  place  being  taken  by  Peon  y 
Hegil,  acting  also  in  Switzerland.  The  mission  to  Russia  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  had  passed  from  F.  S.  Mora  to  Manuel  Larrainzar,  and  that  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  from  Martinez  del  Rio  to  General  Maxtjuez.  For  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Turkey,  see  Derecho  Intern.  Afit^,  pt  ii.  363-70.  Pedro 
Escandon  held  the  poet  m  Brazil.  The  foreign  ministers  at  Mexico  were 
Count  Guido  Ton  Thim,  representing  Austria;  Alphonse  Dan6,  France;  Peter 
Campbell  Scarlett,  England;  Blondeel  van  Cueleoroeck,  Belgium;  Sandoval, 
Marquis  de  la  Rivera,  Spain;  Count  de  la  Tour,  Italy.  There  had  also  ap- 
peared representatives  from  Portugal;  from  Sweden,  in  Baron  Wetterstedt; 
from  Russia,  in  Baron  Stoeckl.  Dan6  replaced  Marquis  de  Montholon,  who 
in  May  1865  proceeded  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  had  been  educated.  The  ideas 
be  had  there  imbibed  did  not  suit  the  Mexicans.  The  three  leading  Mexican 
ministers  abroad,  to  France,  England,  and  Austria,  received  $12,000  pay  and 
110,000  for  expenses;  others  $8,000  and  $5,000.  See  further,  also,  regula- 
tions in  AUx,f  Col,  Ley.  Imp.,  ii.  115-31;  L^ivre,  Doc.  MaximiUano,  i.  364; 
i/^.,  BoUiin  Ley.,  1864,  36,  322  et  seq.;  Diatio  Imp.,  June  21,  1864,  and 
later  dates;  Almanaque  Imp.,  1866,  5-8;  Arrangoiz,  M6j.,  iv.  27,  44,  276, 
306b  ete.-  Payno,  OuenUu,  698-9. 
'  Hdz.  Max.,  ToL.  TI.    U 
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was  the  rule;  notably  in  Jalisco,  under  Neri;  in  Guana- 
juato, where  the  republican  governor,  Gallardo,  was 
driven  out  of  the  state;  and  in  Guerrero,  where  the 
prominent  port  of  Acapulco  had  surrendered  Juno 
3d.»« 

The  campaign  for  the  latter  six  months  was  directed 
essentially  toward  the  north,  beyond  latitude  24"*,  be- 
low which  the  Franco-Mexican  columns  stood  prepared 
for  the  advance.  The  eastern  forces  centred  in  those 
of  Mej£a,  which  were  cantoned  from  Rio  Verde  to 
Tula  and  Catorce,  supported  on  the  right  by  Dupin's 
guerrillas  in  Tampico,  on  the  left  by  the  brigade  of 
Aymard  at  San  Luis  Potosl  and  Venado,  and  in  the 
rear  by  Castagny's  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Queretaro,  all  of  which  were  destined  to  sweep  Tamau- 
lipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Coahuila.  In  Zacatecas  the 
brigade  of  L'H^riller  was  about  to  enter  Durango,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast  the  squadron  of  Kergrist  lay  ready 
to  cooperate  with  Douay  in  Jalisco,  and  support  a 
movement  into  Sinaloa.*^ 

Nevertheless  the  position  of  Juarez  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  seemed  not  altogether  alarm- 
ing. His  leading  generals  in  the  north,  Negrete, 
Ortega,  and  Patoni,  with  Cortina  and  Garza  in 
Tamaulipas,  had  still  about  12,000  men  under  their 
orders,  although  somewhat  scattered;  and  consider- 
able means  were  flowing  from  the  custom-houses  of 
Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  and  Guaymas  on  the  Pacific, 
of  Piedras  Negras  on  the  Texan  frontier,  and  Mata- 
moros  on  the  gulf.  Add  to  this  loans  in  the  United 
States,  forced  contributions,  church  property,  and 
other  resources,  and  not  least  the  moral  support  of 
the  northern  republic.     Arms  were  all  the  time  com- 

^  To  French  foroes,  owing  to  a  lack  of  artillery,  aB  Alvarez  explains.  Solis, 
the  commander,  surrendered  500  men  and  81  officers.  Gallardo  and  Neri  are 
said  to  have  had  1,500  and  2,000  men  respectively.  In  Pncbla  some  1,{K)0 
republican  guerrillas  were  still  said  to  be  hovering,  indirectly  encouraged  by 
certain  imperialist  mistakes,  such  as  tbe  sacking  of  Huanchinango  in  Aug., 
as  described  in  Lfcfivre,  Doc.  MaximilianOt  ii.  108-10. 

*"  Castagny  passed  onward  against  Saltilloand  Monterey,  Mejfa  marching 
either  against  this  place  or  Matamoros.  Niox,  Exp4d.  du  Mtx.,  414. 
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ing  in  from  Texas  and  California,  and  even  a  few 
recruits,  encouraged  at  one  time  by  liberal  land  boun- 
ties.*^ 

But  this  outlook  was  soon  to  be  darkened,  owing 
partly  to  internal  discord.  A  quarrel  broke  out 
between  Uraga,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  center,  and  Arteaga,  general  of  the  fourth  divis- 
ion, and  in  charge  of  Jalisco.  The  latter  accused 
Uraga  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  im- 
perialists, and  refused  obedience.  Finding  the  muti- 
nous party  too  strong,  Uraga  oflTered  to  resign  in  favor 
of  any  one  whom  the  officers  might  elect.  Echeaga- 
ray  was  chosen;  but  recognizing  his  own  strength, 
Arteaga  allowed  prejudice  and  ambition  to  prevail, 
and  Juarez  was  persuaded  by  decree  of  July  Ist  to 
give  him  the  chief  command.**  The  step  was  judi- 
cious so  far  as  concerned  Uraga,  who  now  openly  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  empire,  and  received  a  seat  in  the 
council.** 

Still  more  serious  were  the  troubles  pressing  upon 
the  republican  government  in  its  immediate  surround- 
ings.    Encouraged  by  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 

*  Decree  of  Aug.  11, 1864,  DublanBad  Lcmno^  Leg,  Mtx,^  ix.  691,  annalled 
soon  after.  Mix,,  Col.  Ley.,  1863-7,  iii.  94.  The  land  grants  varied  in  value 
from  ^1,000  for  privates  to  $2,000  for  ofiScers.  The  result  was  a  small  band 
of  not  over  50  from  the  U.  S.,  who  afterward  compromised  for  money.  Afex.^ 
Mem.  HaCf  1870,  627.  Vega  was  in  Califomia  for  some  time  to  secure  arms; 
and  thongh  thwarted  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  French  consul,  he 
obtained  secret  coontenaaoe  from  the  authorities,  and  managed  to  send  large 
sappliea,  as  reported  in  Vtga^  Doc,,  i.,  passim.  Brown,  the  U.  S.  treasury 
a^ent  at  S.  F.,  gave  aid,  ana  entered  the  Mexican  service.  Id,,  424,  551; 
\ega,  AutiUarcBt  MS.  The  question  of  shipping  arms  was  discussed  in  con- 
greea.  U,  8.  Sen,  Doe.  15,  38th  Cong.  2d  Sess.,  1-22.  See  also  8.  F.  Bulletin, 
W  6,  1864;  AUa  CaL,  June  29,  1864. 

*^  Echeagaiay  patriotically  accepting  the  second  position.  M^.^  Col.  Ley., 
1863-7»  ii.  77-9;  Vegci,  Doe,,  L  587-8.  This  gave  Arteaga  control  over 
Jalisco^  Michoacan,  Guanajuato,  Quer^taro,  and  oart  of  Mexico— that  is,  so 
far  as  republican  izifluence  extended.  The  four  ai visions  of  this  army  were 
intniatea  to  Echeagaray,  Ortiz,  Salazar,  and  Herrera  v  Cairo,  governor  of 
Jalisco,  the  latter  acting  only  in  absence  of  Arteaga.  La  Estrella  de  Occid. , 
Sept.  9,  Nov.  4,  1864. 

"Several  high  officers  joined  him;  but  Echeag^y  and  O'Horan,  his  sup- 
posed intimate  friends,  refused  to  listen  to  his  urging.  Diaro  Deb.^  9th  Cong. , 
L  680.  Yet  in  June  UrsA  had  indignantly  rejected  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  imperialists.  La  Estrella  de  Occid. ,  July  29,  Aug.  12, 1864.  He  sought 
to  win  over  Diaz  among  othei^,  but  met  with  an  indignant  repulse.  Diaz, 
Dalo»  Biog.,  e^lQ. 
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Doblado's  forces  in  May,  the  Vidaurrists  had  again 
risen  in  Nuevo  Leon  under  Quiroga,  who  kept  the 
remnants  of  Juarist  forces  busy.  At  the  same  time 
the  advance  of  imperiahsts  under  Mejia  and  Castagny, 
the  former  northward  into  TamauHpas,  the  other  by 
way  of  Saltillo,  obliged  a  division  of  the  Juarist  forces, 


Operations  ik  thb  North-east. 


with  a  view  to  check  the  invasion  at  certain  approaches, 
notably  at  Angostura.*'     Quiroga,  assisted  by  Inda- 


**0f  Orteea's  forces  there  were  500  at  Monterey  and  1,600  at  Saltillo, 
Naranjo  stood  south  of  this  point,  Qaesada  had  1,000  men  at  Salinas,  and 
Patoni  was  approaching  with  reenforcementa.  Se«  also  Ariaa^  Keseila,  9-29^ 
and  Leg,  if  ex.,  Corresp.,  1865-6,  53-4. 
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lecio,  son  of  Vidaurri,  took  advantage  of  the  diversion 
to  obtain  possession  of  Monterey  on  August  15th, 
Juarez  and  his  minister  having  a  narrow  escape,** 
and  being  compelled  to  flee  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  Coahuila  and  Durango  into  Chihuahua,  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Parras  by  Aymard.  So  desperate 
seemed  the  situation  that  the  president  sent  his  family 
to  New  Orleans. 

He  had  intended  to  seek  Saltillo,  but  learned  that 
Castagny  had  entered  it  on  the  17th  with  over  3,000 
men,  meeting  with  little  or  no  opposition.  This  gen- 
eral thereupon  advanced  against  Monterey,  regard- 
less of  the  entreaties  of  Vidaurri,  who  had  joined  his 
forces  at  this  city,  and  desired  to  let  the  submission 
of  his  state  appear  as  a  voluntary  act  of  the  people 
by  public  vote;  nor  would  Castagny  recognize  him 
as  governor.**  Licenciate  Aguilar  was  made  prefect, 
and  Vidaurri  and  Quiroga,  who  prudently  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  had  to  proceed  to  Mexico,  where 
the  conciliatory  Maximilian  consoled  the  former  by 
appointing  him  councillor.** 

The  republicans  still  held  out  for  a  while  in  this 
region,  but  a  final  defeat  in  December  hastened  the 
submission  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  the  greater  part  of 
Coahuila,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.*^  Resist- 
ance seemed  the  more  useless  since  Mejfa  had  overrun 
Tamaulipas.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  dif- 
ficulties presented  during  the  imperialist  march  in  the 
rainy  season  through  swamps  and  passes,  Cortina,  the 


**  Juarez'  carriage  was  riddled  with  bullets.  Fortunately  the  pursuing 
force  was  too  small  to  accomplish  anything  more.  La  Ettrella  de  Occid., 
Dec.  15, 1864;  Niox,  Expid.  du  Mex,,  417.    This  author  assumes  that  prompt 


cooperation  during  the  pursuit  into  Chihuahua  might  have  secured  the  person 
of  Juarez. 

^  Owing  to  the  troubles  that  might  arise  from  party  differences,  it  was 
lud.  At  Monterey  were  found  55  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  much  ammuni- 
tion. 

«  He  had  retired  from  Monterey  with  his  forces  on  the  approach  of  Cas- 
tagny, but  recognized  the  hopelessness  of  exacting  any  terms.  La  Estrella  de 
Occid,^  Dec  15,  1864,  Juarex,  Biog.^  49,  and  other  republican  sources  natu- 
nlly  rejoice  over  his  discomfiture.  Ljleaias,  Revistaa^  iii.  21. 

*'  Gov.  Galindo  of  Coahuila,  after  the  final  defeat  Dec.  29th  at  Palo  Blanco, 
by  Lopez,  resi^in^  office.  Gov.  Hinojoaa  of  Nuevo  Leon  had  less  ground  on 
which  to  sustain  himself. 
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new  governor  of  the  province,  preferred  to  hurry  back 
to  Matamoros.  The  movement  was  not  unwarranted, 
however,  for  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Bosse  had  on 
the  22d  of  August  taken  Bagdad,  thence  blockading 
the  river  and  menacing  the  port.*^  On  the  approach 
of  Mejia,  Cortina  thought  it  best  to  surrender  with- 
out a  blow;  and  thus  on  the  26th  of  September  the 
last  important  town  on  the  gulf  was  lost  to  the  Juar- 
ists.^  He  lowered  himself  still  further  by  aiding  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  late  brothers  in  arms,  including 
Canales  and  J.  M.  Carbajal,  the  new  governor.^ 

The  foreign  legion  under  Dupin  had  rendered  good 
service  by  subduing  the  district  between  Ciudad  Vic- 
toria and  Soto  la  Marina,  receiving  the  submission  of 
Garza,  and  dispersing  the  guerrillas  not  without  some 
severity,  which  served  to  stir  anew  the  republican 
movements.  Dupin  was  created  governor  of  the 
province,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,and  Matamoros  being 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mejia.^^  The  subjugation  of 
Tamaulipas  was  followed  by  the  adhesion  of  moun- 
tainous Huasteca,  in  northern  Vera  Cruz,^^  where  the 
republicans  had  in  October  been  reduced  to  extremi- 
ties near  their  last  stronghold  of  Huejutla.  At  this 
stage  their  proposal  to  submit  was  entertained^  and 

*^  With  four  vessels.  In  Texas,  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  federals  were 
at  the  time  besieging  Brownsville,  and  both  they  and  the  confederates  sought 
to  interest  Mexicans  and  French,  especially  with  a  view  to  obtain  artillery. 
The  French  held  aloof;  but  Cortina  countenanced  the  federals,  while  Canales, 
his  lieut,  formed  a  futile  pronunciamiento  in  favor  of  the  confederates. 

•*  Niox  gives  Cortina  900  men  and  12  cannon.  A  portion  escaped  with 
Canales  to  the  confederate  side,  to  return  soon  after  for  the  guerrilla  campaign. 
La  Entrellade  OcciU.^  Mar.  17,  1865.  Several  score  of  vessels  were  at  the 
time  in  the  river  with  cotton  and  other  effects. 

^  Iglesias,  Intervencion,  iiL  110.  He  had  reason  for  anger  with  Juarez,  as 
we  have  seen;  yet  he  intended  to  turn  back  to  the  republicans  sliould  fortune 
again  favor  the  cause. 

'•^Dupin's  movements  are  fully  related  in  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  Oct.  1, 
1865,  Feb.  1,  15,  1866,  etc.  The  outcry  against  his  severity  caused  his  recall 
soon  after. 

^^  Dupin  had  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  success,  but  found  the  country 
too  difficult  for  a  satisfactory  campaign;  whereupon  Col  Tourre  entered  it 
from  Mexico,  and  won  a  hard-fought  victory  on  Aug.  1st  at  La  Candelaria 
pass,  which  caused  the  evacuation  of  Huejutla,  but  led  to  no  other  results. 
Capt.  Bessol  now  entered  and  managed  to  press  the  tired  guerrillas  under 
Uvalde,  Escamilla,  and  Kampfner  into  greater  compliance.  Kiox,  ExptiL 
du  Mex,,  406-10,  follows  the  operations  closely. 
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they  were  allowed  to  reoccupy  for  the  empire  several 
towns  taken  from  them,  a  course  which  led  to  fresh 
troubles.** 

Westward,  the  French,  under  L'Hdriller,  had  en- 
tered Durango  July  3d,  Acting  Governor  Mascarefias 
retiring  toward  Nazas**  and  joining  Governor  Patoni, 
who,  reenforced  by  Ortega  and  Carbajal,  prepared 
in  September  to  retake  the  city.  They  approached 
to  Estanzuela  with  nearly  4,000  men,  and  gained  at 
first  an  advantage  over  the  smaller  Franco-Mexican 
force  which  marched  against  them ;  but  superior  dis- 
cipline prevailed  over  raw  recruits,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  about  400  men,  dead, 
wounded,  and  captured,  and  twenty  cannon.*^  Two 
months  later  the  new  republican  governor,  Quesada, 
suffered  another  defeat.^ 

Juarez  and  his  cabinet  had  reached  Nazas  in  Sep- 
tember, proceeding  thence  to  Chihuahua,  where  the 
capital  was  established  on  the  15th  of  October.*' 
Grcneral  Ortega,  who  had  lost  prestige  since  his  late 
defeat  at  Durango,  and  been  wholly  ignored,  made  a 

*As  explained  by  the  letters  and  articles  especially  in  El  Cronista^  Nov. 
2,  1864»  and  passim.  Iglesias,  Bevistas,  iii.  459,  523.  The  liberal  treaty  in 
tlieir  favor  was  signed  April  5th.  After  a  fresh  varying  campaign,  Dec.  1804 
to  March  1865,  another  annistice  bad  been  arranged.  JSioXf  Exytcd,  du  Mex., 
432-3;  Zamacois,  Hist,  M4j,,  xvii.  831-2,  934-43,  1001-4.  More  decided 
triumphs  were  achieved  bv  the  imperialists  at  Tuxpan  and  Teziutlan. 

^  Sustained  by  General  Ochoa,  be  had  prepared  for  resistance,  hoping  that 
Patoni  mi^ht  come  with  aid,  but  in  vain.  On  retreating,  one  of  the  ctiieft), 
Corona,  of  Sinaloa,  undertook,  nnsuccessfnlly,  to  operate  between  Nombre  de 
Dio6  and  Zacatecas,  and  passed  thereupon  to  Sinaloa.  Sarabia  was  appointed 
prefect  by  L*H^riller. 

^  This  battle,  known  as  Cerro  de  Majoma,  was  fought  ^ept.  21st.  Accord- 
ing to  Kiox,  the  victors  numbered  only  530  French  and  80  Mexicans.  Col 
^lartin,  the  French  commander,  fell  early  in  the  battle,  and  was  replaced  by 
Japy.  Iglesias  maintained  that  the  republicans  had  only  2,500  men,  of  whom 
less  than  half  were  engaged.  ReviaUu^  iii.  29.  Ortega  liad  the  chief  command, 
imposed  on  him,  he  claims,  to  lose  his  prestige.  Leg.  Afex.,  Corresp.,  1 805-0, 
57-9.  Accounts  in  La  Estrella  de  Ocrtd.,  Nov.  4,  1804,  assume  tliat  the  re- 
publicans remained  masters  of  the  field.  See  later  versions,  in  La  Voz  de  Mej. , 
Dec.  13,  1804;  Peridd,  Imp.,  Oct  15,  1864. 

**The  republicans  churning  an  advantage  by  Borrego  over«  Franco-Mexi- 
can column. 

*'  Angel  Trias  had  here  been  appointed  governor  in  Jime,  replacing  Casa- 
vante,  wnom  the  local  authorities  ignored;  Patoni  being  made  chief  of  all 
forces  in  Durango  and  Chihuahua.  M&e,,  CoL  Leyes,  ltki3-7,  51,  70;  La  £9- 
tr$Ua  d€  Occid.r^ow.  11,  1864. 
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demand  about  this  time  for  the  presidency,  claiming 
that  Juarez'  term  expired  on  the  30th  of  November, 
and  that  to  himself,  as  president  of  the  supreme  court, 
belonged  the  office,  since  no  proper  election  could  be 
held,  owing  to  the  disorders  created  by  war.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  term  did  not  expire 
till  the  following  year.  Disgusted  with  his  position, 
Ortega  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  to 
await  developments." 

After  sharing  the  reverses  in  Durango,  General 
Corona  had  passed  into  Sinaloa  to  increase  his  forces 
for  a  campaign  in  Jalisco,  and  finding  Governor  Mo- 
rales there  indisposed  to  assist  with  funds  from  the 
rich  custom-house  at  Mazatlan  and  other  sources,  he 
had  him  seized  and  replaced  by  the  more  tractable 
Rosales.®  Meanwhile  the  imperialists  were  preparing 
to  enter  the  state.  On  the  12th  of  November  a 
French  squadron,  under  De  Kergrist,  appeared  before 
the  harbor  and  demanded  a  surrender,  threatening 
otherwise  to  bombard  the  town.  At  the  same  time 
came  news  of  the  rapid  approach  of  Lozada,  the  Tepic 
chieftain,  with  3,000  Indians,  to  cooperate  from  the 
land  side.  Thus  pressed.  Corona  thought  it  best  to 
evacuate  the  place  that  night,®^  his  forces  now  break- 
ing into  guerrilla  bands  for  harassinjSf  the  enemy.  This 
made  a  large  garrison  less  needful,  and  Lozada  re- 
turned at  once,  leaving  but  a  small  force  to  assist  the 

"His  correspondence  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Leg.  Mex,,  Cor- 
reap.,  1865-6,  38-9,  43-4,  63-6,  and  passim;  M4x.,  Col  Leyes,  1863-7,  ii.  110- 
23,  with  official  resolutions.  See  also  Iglesias,  Revislas,  iii.  60-1.  It  was 
shown  that  the  election  having  taken  place  in  1861,  the  term  of  four  years 
could  end  only  in  1865.  It  was  proposed  at  the  time  to  remove  Ortega  from 
the  bench  for -having  acted  as  governor  of  Zacatecas,  and  being  so  long  away 
on  expeditions;  but  this  was  not  acted  upon  till  the  following  year,  when  his 
prolonged  absence  in  the  U.  S.  afforded  more  just  cause. 

^*  He  had  at  first  sought  to  win  him  by  an  ostensible  uniting  among  his 
troops  in  favor  of  Morales;  but  the  wily  governor  was  not  to  be  caught,  and 
so  his  removal  became  necessary,  Roman  taking  his  place  till  a  spe^y  elec- 
tion made  Kosales  governor.  Morales  attempted  to  resist,  but  his  troops  de- 
serted and  Mazatlan  was  readily  taken,  Oct.  14th. 

^  Not  aware  of  the  evacuation,  De  Kergrist  began  on  the  13th  to  cast  some 
shells,  but  a  white  flag  soon  corrected  the  measure.  Lozada  entered  as  the 
last  republicans  departed,  and  ordered  a  fruitless  pursuit.  A  vast  amount  of 
stores  fell  to  the  victors.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  the  frigate  Victoirt 
and  three  smaller  vessels.  See  Hist.  North  Mex.  SUUes,  ii.,  this  series. 
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French  in  keeping  the  bands  in  check,  and  in  holding 
from  the  Juarists  so  valuable  a  source  for  funds,  as 
well  as  an  avenue  for  supplies  from  abroad.  The 
guerrilla  campaign  proceeded  with  alternate  successes 
as  far  north  as  the  Sonora  border.^* 

A  blow  equally  severe  was  dealt  in  Jalisco,  where 
the  only  respectable  Juarist  army  north  of  Mexico — 
that  of  the  centre,  under  Arteaga — had  remained  in 
comparative  inactivity  on  the  northern  border  of  Co- 
lima,  hemmed  in  by  the  French  lines,*"  and  later  de- 
tained, like  them,  by  the  rainy  season.  This  over, 
Greneral  Douay  set  out  from  Guadalajara,  and  joined 
by  Marquez,  he  made,  October  28th,  a  well-planned 
attack  on  Arteaga,  in  the  ravine  of  Atenquique. 
The  position  was  strong;  but  finding  themselves 
taken  also  in  rear  and  flank,  the  republicans  turned 
and  dispersed,  leaving  their  artillery  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  slain.  A  few  days  later  Gutierrez  and  Rojas 
were  routed  near  Ameca  by  Rivas,  opportunely  re- 
enforced  by  a  French  column.  Marquez  now  occupied 
Colima;  and  on  the  18th  of  November  took  posses- 
sion of  the  important  seaport  of  Manzanillo,  which 
was  not  retained,  however.  An  attempt  by  Rojas 
and  others  to  retake  Colima  resulted  in  a  disastrous 
failure.**  Arteaga  himself  was  overtaken  near  Jiquil- 
pan  by  a  French  force,  four  days  later,  and  routed.^ 

These  reverses  were  relieved  only  by  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  success  in  the  southern  states,  General  Vicario 
being  repulsed  at  Chilapa**  in  October,  while  on  the 

A  Among  repablicana  joining  the  victors  was  Francisco  Vega,  who  carried 
their  banner  to  northern  Sinaloa,  but  waa  besieged  at  ViUa  Fuerto,  and  cap- 
tared  and  shot.  A  small  Franco-Mexican  re<5nforcement  bv  way  of  Altata 
was  defeated.  Iglesias  claims  98  French  prisoners,  and  caUa  it  one  of  the 
glorioos  victories.  BevisUUj  iiL  152-6. 

*'An  effort  early  in  Angust,  by  four  of  bis  battalions,  to  break  through 
northward,  at  Ck>cula,  was  frustrated  with  a  loss  of  200  men  killed,  mauy 
taken  prisoners,  and  six  cannon.  Niox,  Exp4d,  du  Mex,,  430. 

''And  a  loss  of  800  prisoners. 

**  With  a  loss  of  500  dead  and  captured,  2,000  fire-arms,  etc.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  successfully  passed  through  the  French  lines  by  a  circuitous 
route,  proposing  to  gain  Michoacan.  The  fullest  account  of  operations  in 
Jalisco  and  Sinaloa  is  found  in  VtgU,  Eiiaayo  Hist.,  211,  etc.,  but  trom  a  re- 
publican standpoint. 

*^  Diego  Alvarez  came  to  the  rescue  of  this  place,  which  Vicario  had  been 
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way  from  Iguala  to  replace  the  French  garrison  at 
Acapulco.  The  result  was,  that  the  port  had  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  imperialists  in  the  beginning  of 
December."  The  whole  country  south  of  Puebla, 
including  Guerrero,  Oajaca,  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  and 
southern  Vera  Cruz,  practically  remained  in  hands 
of  the  republicans,  under  the  direction  of  Porfirio 
Diaz.  The  French  being  unable  to  spare  sufficient 
troops  for  this  direction,  the  proposed  operations  un- 
der Brincourt  from  Puebla  southward  were  deferred, 
but  a  garrison  was  retained  at  Yanhuitlan,  and  ex- 
ploration and  road-making  were  pursued  during  the 
closing  months,  with  a  view  to  advance  at  the  turn  of 
the  year.*^ 

besieging  for  three  weeks.  The  garrison  under  Pinzon,  jointly  with  the  re- 
enforcement,  made  sad  havoc  among  the  imperialists,  who  were  pkced  at 
from  2,000  to  3,000  men.  Vicario,  wno  had  regarded  the  expedition  to  the 
malarious  coast  with  disgust,  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  evident  care- 
lessness. Finding  himself  suspected  of  intrigues  against  the  empire,  he  fled 
from  the  country  to  escape  arrest.  Diuy-io  Ojic.,  Oct.  28,  18G9. 

^Mainly  because  the  French  squadron  was  needed  at  Mazatlan,  and 
partly  because  Alvarez  and  his  valorous  Pintos,  supported  by  Diaz,  had  frus- 
trated every  effort  to  gain  further  foothold  in  the  province,  and  even  cut 
off  su^'plies  from  the  land  side.  The  last  Frenchman  embarked  Dec.  14th. 
Niox^  Ex})M.  du  Alex.,  435.  The  U.  S.  war  steamer  Saranac  remained  to 
protect  foreigners. 

®^  Diaz  had  been  actively  keeping  guard,  and  had  gained  several  successes 
at  Cazatlan,  Calipa,  and  Tlajiaco,  repulsing  Visoso;  out  he  had  failed  in  a 
previous  attempt,  in  August,  on  Nazahuatipa,  near  Teotitlan,  his  brother 
Felix,  nicknamed  £1  Chato,  from  his  flat  nose,  failing  at  Ayotla,  in  the  same 
region.  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS.,  198-204;  Id.,  Datos  Biog.,  61  etscq.  The  Indians 
of  Yucatan,  ever  suspicious  of  established  governments,  appearing  troubled, 
the  imperial  commissioner  hastened  to  conciliate  them  by  appointing  a  de- 
fensor to  represent  and  plead  for  them,  as  in  colonial  days,  promising  redress 
of  wrongs.  Zamacois  has  preserved  the  Maya  text  of  the  decree.  IUhL  Mvj., 
xvii.  683-4.  Details  concerning  the  preceding;  military  operations  will  be 
found  in  La  Voz  de  M^j.,  Sept.  3,  1864,  till  Feb.  1865,  passim;  so  also  in 
Prr'idd.  Ofic,  La  EstreUa  de  Occid,,  Diario  Ofic.  Imp.,  Pdjaro  Verde,  and 


other  papers  for  the  same  period.     In  Juarez,  Biog.,  38,  it  is  estimated  that 
102  battles  took  place  durinff  the  last 
were  killed  and  1,300  wounded. 


102  battles  took  place  during  the  last  seven  months  of  1864,  in  which  3,277 
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P&ovisiONAL  CoNSTiTUTioir— Pkbsonal  Ovarantke— No  Slavebt^Fohd- 

N ESS  OF  >LaXIHILIAK  TOS  liAW-MAXlNO — PROMOTION  OF  COLONIZATION^ 

Finances — Cabinet— Maximilian  Protests  against  his  Austrian  Re- 
nunciation—French  Loan  and  French  Troops— Attitude  of  the 
United  States  —  Republicanism  Gains  Strength  —  Maximilian 
Alarmed — ^Bazainb  Blamed — ^Terrorism. 

In  1865,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  crown,  Maximilian  issued  the  provisional 
constitution  of  the  empire,  according  to  which  the 
emperor  represented  the  national  sovereignty,  and 
exercised  it  in  all  branches,  the  form  of  government 
being  moderate  monarchical,  and  hereditary,  with  a 
catholic  prince.^  There  were  to  be  nine  ministerial 
departments;  namely,  of  the  imperial  household,  of 
state,  of  foreign  affairs  and  navy,  government  or  inte- 
rior, justice,  pubhc  instruction  and  worship,  war,  fo- 
mento,  or  public  works  and  material  development, 
and  finance,*  the  whole  to  be  connected  with  an 
auditorial  tribunal,  with  administrative  and  judicial 

^  The  empress  aasumiDg  the  regency  in  case  of  the  emperor's  disahility. 

'  The  household  minister  took  charge  of  decorations  and  titles  and  crown 
domains.  The  minister  of  state  presided  at  the  ministerial  council,  took  cog- 
nizance of  affairs  relating  to  the  council  of  state,  tribunal  do  cucutas,  yisita- 
dores,  chancellorship,  communicated  appointments  and  decrees  not  pertaining 
to  the  other  departments.  The  marine  department  was  temporarily  annexed 
to  that  of  foreign  affiiirs.  An  educational  council  was  to  be  formed  for  pro- 
moting education.  The  minister  of  fomento  attended  to  statistics,  vacant 
lands,  public  works,  railways,  internal  navigation,  forests,  industrial  develop- 
ment, raining,  colonization,  mails,  telegraphs,  and  weights  and  measures. 
For  r^mlations  and  duties,  see  M6x.,  Col.  Leu.  Imp,,  L-viii.,  pas»im. 
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power  for  inspecting  and  revising  all  financial  mat- 
ters." 

The  council  of  state  had  to  frame  bills,  decide  in 
ministerial  disputes,  and  give  advice.  The  private 
cabinet,  forming  the  medium  of  communication  for 
the  sovereign,  comprised  two  departments,  for  civil 
and  military  affairs.*  The  country  was  divided  into 
eight  military  districts/  each  in  charge  of  a  chief,  and 
at  times  placed  temporarily  under  a  commissary  for 
correcting  abuses  by  oflScials,  inspectors  being  also 
appointed  to  make  tours  through  departments  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  departments,  fifty  in  number,* 
were  to  be  ruled  by  prefects  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
and  guided  by  a  departmental  council.^  Districts  were 
placed  under  sub-prefects,®  also  assisted  by  councils, 
and  municipalities  with  no  less  than  3,000  inhabitants 
were  governed  by  ayuntamientos,  popularly  elected.* 
Smaller  municipalities  were  controlled  by  comisarios.^^ 
There  were  five  grades  of  tribunals,  of  which  the 

'  Including  those  of  municipalities  and  other  public  bodies. 

^Each  under  the  care  of  a  chief.  See  also  M^x,,  Reg,  OaMnete,  S-IS^ 

'  Besides  these,  whose  commanding  generals  at  the  time  are  named  in 
Diar,  Imp,^  April  10,  18G5.  sup.,  there  were  formed  two  great  'commande- 
nients,*  the  first  at  Son  Luis  Potosf,  embracing  the  north-east  provinces,  under 
Douay,  the  second  at  Diirango,  for  the  norta-west,  under  Castagny;  a  third 
was  proposed  in  the  south,  under  L'H^riller;  but  Bazaine  not  giving  enough 
troops,  it  was  abandoned.  A'tox,  Exp^d,  du  3/er.,  505-6. 

'List  in  Almanaque  Mex.t  1867,  43;  ArrangoiZy  M6j.^  iii.  274.  Varying 
in  size  from  that  of  Valle  do  M^jico,  with  410  square  leagues  and  482,000  in- 
habitants, to  that  of  California  with  about  8,400  square  leagues  and  12,000  in- 
habitants, the  most  populous  being  Guanajuato,  witli  over  600,000  people  upon 
an  area  of  1,4,12  square  leagues,  and  the  least  Mapimf,  with  6,700  people  upon 
4, 500  square  leagues.  This  evidently  unequal  division,  of  Guanaj  uato  at  least, 
was  influenced  by  ministerial  courtesy,  says  Arran^oiz,  the  minister  of  f  omen  to 
being  a  native  of  the  latter  department,  if^y.,  iii.  275.  The  capitals  were 
also  badly  selected  in  several  instances,  for  significance  and  position.  The 
existing  division,  fixed  ia  1857,  embraced  22  states,  6  territories,  and  the 
federal  district. 

'  Of  five  members  selected  by  the  supreme  government  from  the  nomina* 
tions  of  the  prefect. 

"Appointed  by  the  prefect,  subject  to  approval 

'  Varyiug  from  5  to  19,  according  to  the  population,  and  half  of  it  renewed 
every  year.  Every  Mexican  over  21  years,  and  with  honest  livelihood,  could 
vote. 

'^Appointed  like  alcaldes,  by  the  prefect.  For  a  special  treatise  on  local 
administration,  see  Trigueroa,  Ramos  2funidp.,  1-66.  JBy  decree  of  Oct.  12th, 
three  maritime  prefectures  were  created,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Acapulco^  and 
Mazatlan. 
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superior  judges  held  office  for  life.  The  people  re- 
ceived the  guarantee  of  equality  before  the  law, 
security  for  person  and  property — slavery  and  confis- 
cation being  forbidden — and  liberty  to  proclaim  their 
opinions.  Care  was  taken  to  alleviate  the  oppres- 
sion weighing  upon  laborers,  especially  Indians,  by 
limiting  the  deduction  for  debts  to  one  fifth  of  the 
pay,  abolishing  corporal  punishment,  and  prohibiting 
fathers  from  binding  their  children  to  employers." 
But  these,  like  many  other  excellent  measures,  were 
frustrated  by  corrupt  officials,  disorderly  state  of 
affairs,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  emperor  certainly  had  a  greater  taste  for  issu- 
ing laws  than  firmness  and  power  to  carry  them  out; 
and  toward  the  end  of  this  year  there  came  in  a  flood 
of  enactments,  many  of  them  being  revivals  of  co- 
lonial decrees. ^^  A  characteristic  effort  was  made  in 
behalf  of  education,  for  the  spread  of  rudimentary 
knowledge  and  the  establishment  of  secondary 
schools,^*  while  the  empress  fostered  benevolent  insti- 
tutions." Amid  the  great  care  lavished  on  court 
routine,  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  theatre 
received  attention. 

iijf^x.,  C6L  Ley.  Imp.,  vL  186.  And  relieying  children  from  debts  con- 
tracted by  parents.  During  the  abeence  of  the  emperor,  Charlotte  brought  a 
number  of  deeply  stadied  bills  before  the  cooncil,  and  wrung  from  the  mem- 
bers often  too  ready  approval,  as  Domenech  declares.  Hist,  Mex.,  iii.  238. 
The  empress  herself  wrote  in  Aug.  1865:  'Tons  mes  projets  ont  pass<5;  cclui 
des  Indiens,  a^vba  avoir  excitd  un  fr^missement.  ..a  6t^  accepts  avcc  une 
Borte  d^enthonsiasroe.'  Kivera  is  willing  to  credit  Maximilian  with  good  in- 
tentions, bnt  he  was  overruled  in  many  instances.  Hist,  Jal.,  v.  652-3. 
Romero  abuses  his  law  for  operatives.  Leg,  Mex.,  CircuL,  IL  202-6;  Mex., 
Code  Rural,  1-13.  On  press  regulations,  see  L^ivre,  Doc.  Maximiliano,  ii. 
33-73. 

^'  To  persuade  Europe  that  he  had  a  'creative  genias/  sneers  Arrangoiz, 
M4j.,  iiL  340,  and  was  lifting  Mexico  out  of  barbarism.  Too  weak  to  meet 
discussion^  says  Domenech,  he  often  took  advantage  of  a  minister's  absence 
to  execute  his  purpose.  Ubi  sup. 

"Approachmg  the  German  gymnasia.  Covarrubias,  Instruc.  Piih.,  is  not 
willing  to  give  credit  for  this  attempt,  bnt  Ratzcl,  Aus  Mexico,  338,  etc., 
takes  pains  to  let  it  be  known.  I  need  only  instance  a  law  of  Nov.  Ist,  re- 
quiring a  free  school  to  be  established  on  every  estate  where  over  20  families 
were  occupied.  This  applied  also  to  factories  employing  over  100  workmen. 
Mix.,  Col.  Ley,  Imp,,  vi.  187.  He  approved  the  decree  of  1857  suppressing 
the  university,  but  created  an  academy  for  sciences  and  literature,  h  or  rules 
and  ceremonies  at  opening,  see  Acad,  Imp.,  Acta  InstaL,  1-27. 

I 'Assisted  by  a  council  do  beneficencia,  a  sisterhood  for  viniting  the  sick 
and  poor,  and  a  protective  union  for  workmen. 
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Colonization  was  given  a  hitherto  unparalleled  prom- 
inence, both  in  projects  and  decrees.  An  immigration 
bureau  was  established,^^  with  a  most  favorable  de- 
cree for  the  appointment  of  agents,  the  grant  of  free 
lands,  and  other  privileges.^*  All  races  were  to  be 
admitted,  and  a  special-contract  law  was  issued  regu- 
lating the  term  of  service  and  treatment  of  colored 
persons.*^  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  French, 
United  States,  and  German  immigration  into  littoral 
and  interior  districts;  but  the  leading  project  was  the 
formation  of  colonies  by  refugees  from  the  southern 
United  States.  Prominently  connected  with  this 
plan  was  William  M.  Gwin,  formerly  United  States 
senator  from  California,  who  proposed  a  semi-inde- 
pendent settlement  in  Sonora,  and  received  such 
countenance  from  Napoleon  as  to  lead  to  an  outcry 
against  a  supposed  absorption  of  that  state  by  France. 
Even  the  United  States  intimated  that  the  establish- 
ment of  hostile  southerners  along  the  frontier  would 
not  be  regarded  with  favor. *^     But  the  disturbed  con- 

^  With  the  confederate  general  Maffrader  for  chief,  and  the  astronomer 
Maury  for  comisario.  Decree  of  Oct.  7th. 

18  Decree  Sept.  5,  1865.  Colonists  could  become  naturalized  at  once,  and 
were  exempt  from  taxes  for  the  first  year,  and  from  military  service  for  five 
years,  although  formir.g  a  militia  for  their  own  protection,  lleport  on  grants 
and  their  partial  occupation,  in  Manero,  Doc,  ItUercs.,  53-7. 

*^  Branded  by  opponents  as  a  renewal  of  slavery,  Lrg,  Mex.^  Cire.y  ii. 
202-6,  although  the  opening  clause  declares  all  free.  The  term  was  limited 
to  ten  years;  m  case  of  the  father's  death,  children  remained  under  the  care 
and  in  the  service  of  the  employer  till  attaining  majority.  The  question  of 
African  and  Chinese  immigration  was  not  well  received  by  the  public,  which 
expressed  a  fear  for  a  deterioration  of  race.  Morales,  supported  by  Baron 
Sauvagc,  proposed  to  introduce  100,000  negroes  and  Mongols,  and  a  Portu- 
guese received  in  Dec.  the  privilege  for  ten  years  to  bring  in  Asiatics. 

"  Gwin  had  labored  for  his  plan  ever  since  the  French  entered  Mexico. 
Hidalgo,  Arrangoiz,  and  other  ministers  opposed  it,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
any  littoral  or  frontier  settlement  by  foreigners  might  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
the  Texas  segregation.  Although  Napoleon  favored  Gwin,  Bazaine  neither 
could  nor  would  promote  it.  Tlie  Juarist  minister  protested  at  Washington 
against  any  alienation  of  Mexican  territory.  M^x,^  Col.  Z/eyes,  1S63>7,  ii. 
212-15.  The  U.  S.  government  issued  its  warning  to  France,  being  likewise 
annoyed  at  the  reception  granted  to  confederate  officers,  several  of  whom  Xiox 
mentions.  Erped.  au  Afex.,  502.  Several  editors  at  Mexico  were  fined  and 
imprisoned  by  Bazaine  for  joining  in  the  outcry.  Lefevre,  Doc,  MaximilianOf 
ii.  139.  For  details  on  these  points,  BeoLej.  Mex.^  Circ,  ii.  86  etseq.;  J/dc., 
Mem.  Fomento,  1868,  66-76,  350-74;  M6x.,  Mem.  Hoc.,  1868,  doc.  2;  Ar- 
rangoiz, M(^'j.,  iii,  213,  279,  320,  iv.  3,  etc.;  Zamacois,  Hist.  Mij.,  xvii.  966, 
etc.;  U,  S.  Foreign  Aff,,  356  et  seq.,  39th  Cong.  1st  Sess.;  Id.,  266,  2d  Sess.; 
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dition  of  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  aid  to  efficiently 
promote  colonization,  neutralized  the  projects,  so  that 
hardly  anything  was  done." 

Finances  remained  inextricably  confused,  especially 
after  Mexican  officials  received  charge  of  the  em- 
pire. Their  ill-will  and  inability  became  manifest 
in  decreasing  revenue;  and  notwithstanding  a  grow- 
ing dislike  for  the  French,  Maximilian  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  Napoleon  for  an  able  director,  and 
to  arrange  with  Bazaine  for  French  agents  in  the 
leading  towns  to  supervise  the  collection  of  revenue. 
The  Mexicans  naturally  objected  to  foreign  interfer- 
ence, and  arrayed  themselves  against  it,  so  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  projects  elaborated  by 
Bonnefous,  who  came  out  as  inspector-general  of 
finances.  This  opposition  served  to  render  the  need 
for  money  all  the  more  pressing.  By  this  time  the 
news  of  military  successes,  and  the  glowing  report  of 
an  agent*'  sent  from  Paris  to  examine  the  resources 
of  Mexico,  had  so  inspired  the  French  government 
itself  as  to  induce  it  to  lend  official  countenance  to 
the  loan  placed  in  April  1865  on  the  market.  It  was 
consequently  obliged  later  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  present  issue  was  increased  to  250  million 
francs,  which,  less  the  bonus  of  32  per  cent  and  ex- 
penses, including  a  lottery  amortization,  yielded  a  net 
sum  of  barely  97  millions,  very  little  of  which  reached 
the  Mexican  government.  The  original  debt  of  81 
million  pesos,  at  the  beginning  of  the  intervention, 
had  now  swollen  to  253  millions,  and  was  growing 
rapidly  under  French  military  expenses.  The  inter- 
est alone,  of  over  10  millions,  threatened  to  absorb 

Ljlemas,  IrUerv.,  ill  247-9,  264,  etc.;  alBO  La  Vozde  M^.,  Apr.  4,  1865,  and 
other  dates  and  joumals.  GwId,  Memoirs^  MS.,  244,  etc.,  condemns  Maxi- 
milian for  tnming  against  the  confederates  afterward.  Maximilian  later  ad- 
mitted that  France  had  proposed  to  obtain  Sonora,  but  he  objected. 

^'Some  Grerman  colonists  in  Paebla  retired  to  the  U.  S.  and  spread  bad 
reports. 

'"Corta,  whose  report  was  read  before  the  chambers  on  April  9th  and  10th, 
just  in  time  to  influence  the  new  loan. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  imperial  revenue,  which,  at 
the  time  Maximilian  accepted  the  crown,  was  esti- 
mated at  1 5  millions;  and  we  know,  from  the  tenure  of 
the  Miramare  convention,  how  little  of  the  remainder 
could  be  claimed  by  Mexico.  During  1865  the  receipts 
increased  to  19  millions,  whereof  11  millions  were 
from  maritime  custom-houses;  but  they  were  rapidly 
drooping.^  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  Max- 
imilian to  increase  the  burden  on  the  country,  fresh 
taxes  had  to  be  imposed  in  different  directions,  even 
on  manufactures  that  should  have  been  protected." 
Langlais,  the  successor  of  Bonnefous,^  prepared  an 
admirable  plan  for  the  finance  department,  but  he 
died  before  the  application  could  be  made,  and  little 
came  of  it  between  ministerial  objections  and  counter- 
measures,  and  the  change  of  French  projects.^* 

**  The  returns  were,  from — 

Vera  Cniz  custom-house $4,878,735 

Other  custom-houses  on  the  gulf 2,753,270 

Pacific  ports 2, 988, 787 

Interior  custom-houses,  excise,  etc 6,941,9G0 

Direct  contributions 1,538,383. 

$19,101,135 
The  former  loan  was  now  converted  into  obligations  similar  to  the  present. 
By  arrangement  with  Jecker,  his  claim  was  reduced  by  GO  per  cent.     French 
claims  for  outrages  were  fixed  at  40  million  francs.     For  additional  details, 
see  Payno,  Mem.,  1868;  3/^a:.,  Mem,  Hoc,,  1870,  643  et  seq. 

^^'Arrangoiz,  Mej.,  iii.  305,  iv.  9-10,  takes  special  pains  to  point  out  mis- 
takes and  burdens  in  this  department,  wherein  he  had  committed  blunders 
perhaps  worse.  Zamacois,  llist^Mix,,  xvii.  1085.  The  regency  had  introduced 
many  refoniis,  such  as  stopping  direct  contributions,  by  decree  of  July  29, 
1803,  placing  instead  3  and  4  per  mille  on  town  and  country  property,  and 
adding  in  November  heavy  taxes  on  liquors  and  sugar.  Maximilian  reduced 
the  duties  of  May  18G3  by  50  per  cent;  but  this  had  to  be  annulled,  and 
further  impositions  levied,  such  as  6  per  cent  on  paper,  thread,  and  fabrics, 
followed  by  a  series  of  decrees  annulling  or  interfering  with  others,  and  cre- 
ating no  little  confusion.  Undertakings  like  the  Vera  Cruz  railroad  had  to 
be  supported  by  special  increase  of  duties.  Romero,  Mem,  Hoe,,  1870,  648. 

^  Who  retired  tlirough  sickness,  and  was  replaced  in  Oct.  Langlais  soon 
succumbed  to  the  climate. 

'^A  plan  for  a  national  bank  had  been  long  considered,  and  a  decree  ap- 

glared  for  its  establishment,  but  nothing  was  done.  Arravgoiz,  iv.  37. 
omeneeb,  IJist.  Mex.,  iii.  233-^,  blames  llamirez.  The  elaborate  treasury 
regulations  in  Mex.,  Col  Ley,  Imp.,  i.  55-82,  and  Mix.,  Boletin  Ley.,  18G4, 
45-56,  looked  well  on  paper.  Bazaine  is  blamed  for  loose  management  and  mis- 
representations. Pap,  y  Corr,  Fam.  Imp.,  137-41.  In  Letjac.  Mex.,  ii.  800-4, 
is  a  special  tirade  against  the  hi^h  allowances  granted  to  French  employees, 
whereof  Arrangoiz  also  complams.  Mij.,  iii.  336,  iv.  33;  hiox,  Exp4d.  du 
Mex.,  496-7.  A  finance  committee  sat  in  Paris,  by  appointment  of  April  11, 
1864.  M4x,,  Boletin  Ley.,  1864,  27,  ap.  309.    For  bank  project  in  connection 
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The  process  of  reorganizing  the  administration  was 
hampered  at  every  step,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  lack 
of  means,  financial  and  military,  for  maintaining  order 
and  giving  effect  to  the  many  commendable  measures 
that  were  proposed.  Party  spirit  and  personal  jeal- 
ousy added  their  pernicious  influence,  which  penetrated 
also  to  the  council  and  cabinet,  without,  however, 
leading  in  this  quarter  to  the  discord  that  would  long 
since  have  produced  radical  changes  in  any  other 
Mexican  government  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  October  the  cabinet  still  embraced  Ramirez,  who 
filled  also  the  place  of  the  absent  Velazquez  de  Leon, 
Almonte,  Peza,  Robles,  and  Escudero,  but  Cortds  Es- 
parza  had  resigned  the  portfolio  of  gobernacion,  now 
held  by  Jos^  Maria  Esteva.  Manuel  Siliceo,  a  liberal, 
had  taken  that  of  instruction  and  worship;  and  Fran- 
cisco de  P.  C^sar  had  replaced  Campillo  as  under- 
secretary of  finance,  Langlais  being  actual  head  of  this 
department.^ 

The  fact  that  the  cabinet  had  held  together  so  well, 
consisting  as  it  did  mainly  of  liberals  who  were  known 
to  be  at  heart  hostile  to  the  imperial  cause,  indicates 
at  least  a  zeal,  combined  with  absence  of  prejudice, 
that  merits  admiration  for  Maximilian.  Eagerness 
for  ofl&ce  seems  a  leading  quality  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  desired  the  best  men  for  his  purpose,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  popularity;  but  he  was  too  readily  per- 
suaded or  imposed  upon  to  be  esteemed  for  judgment. 
Siliceo,  for  instance,  was  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
pelled for  maintaining  correspondence  with  Juarez, 
when  Ramirez  managed  to  change  this  order  for  a 
seat  among  the  ministers,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  to  win  over  republicans,^  The  gain  in  this 
direction  must  have  been  counteracted  by  the  irritat- 
ing appointment  of  L.  Ddtroyat,  a  French  lieutenant, 

with  nKntmain  property,  see  Banco,  jProffeUo  Soe^  H^poi,,  1-12;  and  for  oe»- 
teindaioiBy  WtU,  Contra  Mex,,  1-74. 

^£8para»  was  made  a  ooanciUor. 

^Arrangoiz,  Mij.y  ui.  293.    He  entered  the  cabinet  on  April  13th. 
Hut.  Mjo.,  Vox..  YI.    U 
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as  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,^  of  French  in- 
spectors, agents,  and  police,*  not  to  mention  again 
the  preeminence  of  foreign  military  officers;  one  effect 
being  to  promote  a  passive  or  even  hostile  attitude 
with  regard  to  many  commendable  measures  of  Max- 
imilian. 

The  discontent  attained  a  marked  manifestation 
even  in  the  cabinet,  where  Escudero,  the  minister  of 
justice,  was  pointed  out  as  having  joined  a  conspiracy. 
The  plot  really  belonged  to  them,  with  the  archbishop 
and  General  Zuloaga  for  leaders,  the  object  being  to 
unite,  under  the  potent  name  of  Santa  Anna,  the 
host  of  nominal  imperialists  who  had  become  dissat- 
isfied with  Maximilian  and  his  foreigners,  and  the 
numerous  republicans  who  had  grown  tired  of  Juarez 
and  the  bloody  conflict  for  the  constitution  of  1857. 
At  the  time  of  Uraga's  removal  from  the  Juarist 
army  of  the  centre,  in  the  middle  of  1864,  several  of 
his  officers  indicated  a  readiness  to  conciliate  con- 
servatives with  a  modification  of  that  organic  law, 
and  the  latter,  including  the  clergy,  had  been  gradu- 
ally approaching  a  similar  state  of  mind,  seeing  that 
fully  as  good  terms  could  be  obtained  from  the  lib- 
erals as  from  Maximilian.  Michoacan,  then  in  a  state 
of  ferment,  was  looked  upon  as  a  favorable  cradle  for 
the  movement,  from  its  central  situation,  and  it  was 
believed  that  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  Alvarez  with  his  In- 
dians, might  be  induced  to  cooperate.  Santa  Anna 
launched  from  his  retreat  at  St  Thomas  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  two  great  parties  to  unite  for  the  holy 
struggle  of  casting  the  invaders  from  the  soil — an 
appeal  which  could  not  fail  to  obtain  response  also 
among  the  masses.**     He  proposed  to  dedicate  the 

"  On  Oct.  15th,  after  ho  had  acted  for  seven  months  as  director-general  of 
the  navy. 

"  Partly  introduced  from  France,  and  placed  nnder  Dlstria,  a  Corsican. 
For  public  opinion  regarding  these  appointments,  I  refer  to  the  journals  of 
the  day,  as  Viario  Imp.,  Oct.  19,  1865,  etc.;  ConstUucional,  etc. 

"  Ue  reminded  them  that  he  it  was  who  had  more  than  four  decades  before 
raised  the  successful  cry  against  the  Iturbide  empire.  The  proclamation  waa 
•dated  July  8th,  and  issued  some  weeks  later  in  Mexico  oy  a  nephew  who 
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whole  of  his  still  vast  fortune  to  the  cause,  and  hinted 
at  the  active  cooperation  of  the  now  idle  United  States 
armies.  The  plot  was  not  allowed  to  develop,  however, 
owing  to  vigilance  of  the  secret  police  employed  by 
Bazaine  to  watch  in  particular  the  conservatives.* 
Another  source  for  pretentions  against  Maximilian 
had  already  been  removed  by  his  assuming  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  two  grandsons  of  Iturbide  and  pen- 
sioning the  sons.*^  The  act  created  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  he  intended  the  boy  Agustin,  then  m  his  third 
year,  for  his  successor,  either  because  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, or  in  view  of  a  possible  departure  from  Mexico. 
The  latter  rumor,  though  officially  denied,  was  strength- 
ened by  a  protest  made  by  Maximilian  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year  against  the  renunciation  of  his 
rights  as  an  Austrian  archduke.  Many,  indeed,  began 
to  assume  that  his  liberal  policy  and  assiduous  law- 
making in  Mexico  were  intended  greatly  for  achieving 
popularity  and  reputation  in  his  native  country.**  The 
protest  certainly  encouraged  the  liberals,  as  it  created 
distrust  among  imperialists. 

acted  as  agent.  Text  in  LaVtmde  MS.,  Aug.  29, 1885.  He  bad  been  al- 
lowed  to  land  in  Feb.  1864»  on  reoognuing  tae  empire,  bat  yielding  to  a 
natand  bent  for  intrigae,  he  was  expelled.  For  thia  recognition  the  Jnaras 
government  ordered  the  confiacation  of  hia  eatatea.  Bivera,  Qch,  Mex,,  ii. 
469;  IgUsias,  Interv,,  ii.  29-:^-7. 

"*Tbe  namea  of  several  aocaaed  peraonagea  are  given  in  Arrangoh,  Mij,p 
XV.  8,  and  Domenech,  Hist.  Mex.,  ill.  226-8.  Santa  Anna  had  bought  4,000 
rifles  and  other  anna  in  the  U.  S.,  and  received  attentiona  on  board  one  of 
their  fr  gates  at  St  Thomaa.  Hii  aon,  an  iroperialiat  colonel,  venturing  to 
diapprove  the  father'a  manifeat,  he  waa  declared  disinherited  from  any  share 
in  the  paternal  fortune,  estimated,  aaya  Nioz,  Exp4d,  du  Afex,,  611,  at  120,- 
000,000  franca.  See  JHario  Imp.,  Sept.  6,  1866,  and  U.  8.  H.  Ex.  Doe.,  17, 
vL  1-179,  paaaim,  39th  Cong.  2d  Seaa. 

'^  The  agreement  signed  at  Chapoltepec  Sept.  9th  ia  reproduced  in  Ar' 
rangoiz,  M4J.,  iv.  12-14.  The  two  boya,  Agustin  and  Salvador,  were  the 
iona  of  Xngel  and  Salvador,  the  mother  of  Aguatin  being  an  American 
named  Alicia  Green.  She  ^roteated  aoon  after  affainat  the  Sbrrender  of  her 
aon.  The  aunt  Joeefa  remamed  at  the  palace  aa^xint  guardian,  proud  to  be 
called  'querida  prima'  by  Maximilian.  Batch,,  Arin.,  i  62-3.  The  reaaoa 
given  for  the  arrangement  waa  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 

"The  proteat  waa  dated  at  Mexico  Deo.  28,  1864,  and  communicated  ts 
England,  France,  Belffinm,  and  Auatria.  Leopold  objected,  and  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Vienna,  Murphy,  refused  to  communicate  it.  Prince  Metternich 
listened  to  it  merely  confidentially,  and  so  it  waa  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
Zamaooia  aaaomee,  Hiti.,  M^.,  xvii.  766,  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian 
troops  in  Mexioo  might  have  been  one  of  Franoia  Joaeph'a  retaliative  atopa. 
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So  passed  the  twelvemonth,  amidst  alternate  hopes 
and  fears.  French  successes  in  Oajaca  and  in  the 
northern  provinces  rendered  the  outlook  in  the  spring 
so  glowing  that  Bazaine  spoke  as  if  the  war  was  prac- 
tically over.  With  Maximilian  the  illusion  seemed 
to  be  impressed  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded 
him  during  a  tour  from  April  into  June  eastward,  * 
through  Tlascala  and  Puebla  to  Jalapa,**  districts 
blessed  for  a  long  time  with  comparative  peace,  and 
therefore  more  ready  to  yield  to  exhilarating  inter- 
course with  rare  royalty.  Even  greater  demonstra- 
tions were  evoked  by  the  later  visit  of  Charlotte 
through  Vera  Cruz  to  Yucatan,**  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  Mexican  gallantry.  France  caught  the 
mfection,  and  subscribed  eagerly  for  the  new  Mexican 
loan  issued  in  April,  under  the  guarantee  implied  by 
Rouher's  utterance  that  the  French  army  should  not 
return  till  it  had  triumphantly  accomplished  its  task.*^ 
This  was  supported  by  a  letter  from  Napoleon  to 
Bazaine,  authorizing  him  to  retain  all  his  troops,  con- 
trary to  the  agreement  formed  at  Miramare,  and  to 
the  statements  made  before  French  representatives.^ 

These  hopes  and  assurances  were  to  be  shaken  by 
the  decisive  federal  victories  in  the  north,  which  left 
the  United  States  at  liberty  to  look  freely  into 
French  aims  and  operations  in  Mexico,  and  to  specu- 
late upon  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  impelled 
by  a  natural  sympathy  for  the  republican  cause,  and 

**  He  lingered  in  the  Orizaba  diBtrict,  and  reached  Jalapa  on  Mav  25th, 
exhibiting  himself  freelv  and  frequently  in  a  rancbero  dreas,  to  which  staid 
men  naturally  objected.  The  demonstration,  on  returning  to  Mexico,  is 
said,  however,  to  have  come  from  official  sources  rather  than  from  the  peo- 
ple. 'Lo  manifestd  (Charlotte)  con  gran  sentimiento  en  carta  &  una  Sefiora  de 
bruselas,' says  Arrangoiz,  Mij.,  uL  316.  Full  reports  of  the  trip  may  be 
found  in  Diario  Imp.,  April  19,  1865,  and  following  nambers.  Rivera,  Hi^, 
JcU.,  V.  639-47,  giving  special  attention  to  ceremonies  in  Vera  Cruz,  while  in 
Max.,  Ahcucionea,  86,  etc.,  are  given  speeches  for  the  occasion.  Maximilian 
took  care  to  have  the  enthusiasm  reported  abroad. 

'*In  Nov.  and  Dec.,  as  described  in  Diario  Imp,,  Nov.  6, 1865,  etc.  Spe- 
cial accounts  of  local  demonstrations  are  given  in  such  brochures  as  CatMct, 
Sn  Vera  Cruz,  1-28. 

"^'Ne  doit  revenir.*  Session  of  French  chambers,  April  10,  1865. 

^Li^fhre,  Doc,  MaximUiaTio,  ii.  129  et  seq. 
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8astained  by  a  host  of  trained  soldiers.  Notwith- 
standiDg  the  popular  pressure,  headed  by  Grant  and 
his  party,  who  clamored  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  doc- 
trine to  the  letter,  and  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
French  troops,*^  the  United  States  government  wished 
by  no  means  to  rush  into  another  war,  and  swell  its 
enormous  debt.  It  even  endeavored  to  maintain  a 
fair  neutrality  toward  both  of  the  contending  parties, 
although  officials  did  manage  to  favor' the  Juarists 
somewhat.^ 

Encouraged  by  this  attitude,  Maximilian  ventured 
to  write  to  President  Johnson,  only  to  find  both  his 
letter  and  envoy  ignored.*  In  August,  in  connection 
with  the  Gwin  colonization  scheme,  the  American 
minister  at  Paris  declared  in  an  official  note  that  the 
American  people  sympathized  warmly  with  the  re- 
publicans of  Mexico,  and  looked  impatiently  on  a  con- 
tinuance of  French  intervention.  The  French  reply, 
while  somewhat  haughty,  was  reassuring;  and  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  an  effort  was  made  two  months  later 
for  a  recognition  at  Washington  of  the  empire,  with 
a  promise  that  this  would  hasten  the  departure  of 
French  troops.  The  United  States  refused,  and,  en- 
couraged by  the  deferential  tone  of  the  notes  from 
Paris,  they  assumed  so  hostile  an  attitude  that  the 
prospect  of  a  rupture  seemed   to  many  inevitable.*^ 

'^  The  feeling  is  fully  presented  in  the  American  jonmaU,  and  in  allnsion 
topablic  epeecbea,  as  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  Joarist  minister  by  men 
like  George  Bancroft,  Dudley  Field,  and  Fish,  as  reported  in  Romero,  Ban- 
garff,  1-3-2. 

*^Althoagh  the  French  consul  at  San  Fmaclsco  induced  the  U.  S.  war 
steamer  ShuBrick  to  overtake  and  bring  back  the  Brontes^  which  had  left  Sau 
Francisco  in  March  1865  with  several  hundred  volunteers  and  several  thou- 
bsimI  rifles,  the  same  effects  were  allowed  to  reach  Juarez  by  another  route. 
Yfffa^  Depdmio,  MS.;  Id.,  Ausiliarta;  and  Vega,  Docn,  ii.-iii.,  passim.  Sim- 
ilar shipments  were  becoming  more  frequent  across  the  frontier,  as  the  atti- 
tade  of  the  government  grew  more  hostile  toward  Frauce.  See  also  Mfx. 
AJairM,  iL  8,  etc.,  39th  Gong.  Ist  Sess.  Veea enumerates  three  shipments  by 
eea  from  California  during  the  summer,  Vega,  Docs,  ii.  479-80,  and  15,000 
rifles  with  ammunition  to  the  Colorado.  Id,,  iii.  73-4.  Imperialists  were 
naturally  treated  strictly. 

''Eloin  went  to  Europe  to  save  appearances  after  failing  to  obtain  recog- 
nitinn  for  his  government  at  Washington,  observes  Iglesists,  Inferv.,  386,  441. 

'^The  continual  defeats  of  the  Juarists,  their  fugitive  govciument,  and 
lack  of  means,  were  vainly  pointed  out  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  legality 
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During  the  progress  of  these  humiliating  negotiations 
the  imperialists  were  racked  by  serious  forebodings. 
In  the  middle  of  1865,  already  an  ominous  gathering 
of  troops  and  vessels  in  Texas  and  along  the  Rio 
Bravo  induced  Bazaine  to  concentrate  most  of  his 
men  in  the  northern  provinces,  to  the  neglect  of 
provinces  below,  like  Michoacan  and  Guanajuato. 
The  result  was  a  revival  of  republican  operations  ia 
these  regions,  which  only  too  plainly  showed  that  the 
empire  rested  wholly  on  French  bayonets."  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  intelligent  and  active  Mexicans 
were  nearly  all  imbued  with  republican  ideas.  A. 
large  proportion  had  listened  for  a  while  to  the  prom- 
ises held  out  by  a  party  in  behalf  of  a  strong  central 
government  under  a  permanent  head;  but  these  prov- 
ing weak  and  illusive,  national  jealousy  and  impatience 
hastened  the  return  to  former  principles.  As  for  the 
Indians,  they  looked  on  with  passive  indifference. 

Notwithstanding  the  eagerness  for  office,  more  than 
one  of  the  prefects  preferred  to  resign  rather  thaa 
occupy  an  equivocal  position,  unable  as  they  were  to 
carry  out  measures  or  to  enforce  ordeV  with  the  scanty 
troops  at  their  command.*^  Their  representations  re- 
called to  Maximilian  the  warnings  uttered  already  at 
Miramare,**  and  in  a  series  of  alarming  letters  he  him- 
self depicted  the  situation  in  sombre  colors,  blaming 
Bazaine  as  the  cause,  and  declaring  him  responsible.** 

of  the  Btronger  imperial  party.  Even  the  doubtful  conduct  of  Juares  in  re- 
taining the  presidency  after  hia  term  expired  in  November  did  not  impair  his 
standing  with  the  states. 

*^  Charged  by  Dronin  de  Lhuys  to  report  on  the  atate  of  afihira  in  Mezioo, 
Domenech  wrote  in  effect  throughout  the  year:  *  J'ai  trouv^  ie  Mexiqne  anr 
un  volcan,  I'empereur  et  I'empire  ust^s,  Tinsurrection  triomphante,  partoat  o4 
lea  Fran^aia  ne  sont  paa  en  grand  nombre.'  HxH.  Mex.,  iii.  210.  out  he  waa 
not  believed;  certainly  not  at  first.  See  also  IJ4ricault,  Afax.,  28-34. 

^  Prefect  Moral  of  Michoacan,  a  most  worthy  and  respected  man,  reaigned 
four  times  without  being  allowed  to  leave.  Some  of  his  letters  are  very  blunt. 
See  Domenech,  iii.  223-4.  He  also  objected  to  the  stringent  meaanrea  which 
to  the  French  seemed  more  indispensable  the  smaller  their  forces  became. 

^  Notably  by  Teran,  whose  character  as  Juarez'  agent  cauaed  him  to  be 


disregarded. 

** '  La  ville  de  Morelia  est  entour^e  d'ennemis;  Acapulco  est  perdu . .  .Oajaoa 
est  presque  d^gami;  San  Luis  Potosi  est  en  danger. .  .On  a  perdu  un  tempa 
pr^cieux,  on  a  ruin^  le  tr^sor  public,  on  a  c^branle  la  con  fiance,  et  tout  cela 
parco  qu*on  a  fait  croire  &  Paris  que  la  guerre  est  glorieusemeut  finie. '  Letter 
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Yet  at  this  very  time  he  had  given  the  marshali  as  he 
now  ranked,  a  beautiful  palace  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  a  Mexican.^  Regarding  the  French 
as  the  only  reliable  and  efficient  support,  he  continued 
to  ask  Napoleon  for  more  troops,  intimating  that  he 
preferred  Douay  for  chief.  Meanwhile  he  proposed 
to  remedy  the  lack  of  soldiers  with  terrorism.  Taking 
advantage  of  recent  successes  in  the  north,  and  the 
mere  rumor  that  Juarez  had  actually  fled  from  Mexi- 
can soil,**  he  declared  in  a  manifest  of  October  2d  that 
the  president  having  left  the  territory,  a  legal  pre- 
tence no  longer  existed  for  continuing  to  war  agamst 
the  empire,  and  guerrilla  bands  would  henceforth  bo 
regard^  as  malefactors,  and  subjected  to  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  law.*^  To  this  effect  was  issued  on  the 
following  day  that  much-abused  decree  of  Maximilian, 
ordering  the  trial  by  court-martial  and  execution  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  any  member  of  such  bands, 
or  abettors  thereof,  the  trial  and  sentence  to  be  car- 
ried  out  by  the  officer  who  captured  them.**  Even 
those  who  secreted  guerrillas,  or  withheld  information 
and  aid  against  them,  were  to  be  imprisoned  or  fined.*' 

of  June  29th.  Again  on  July  18th:  '  Je  parle  de  ces  hants  fonctionnaires  <}ui 
d^penaent  Vargent  et  le  sang  da  Mexiqae  inatilement,  qui  font  tontea  lea  in- 
trigues,' etc.  See  Niox,  ExfM.  da  Mex.,  488-01. 

^A  grand-danghter  of  AzcArate,  the  regidor  of  1808.  The  palace  of  Buena 
Vista,  with  cardens  and  furniture,  was  given  as  a  dowry  to  her,  to  be  re- 
deemed by  we  government  with  $100,000  in  case  she  left  Mexico,  or  preferred 
not  to  keep  it.  Mexicans  were  naturally  surprised  at  this  liberal  bestowal  of 
national  property,  and  to  one  declared  so  unworthy.  Zamacois,  Hiftl.  M4j., 
zvii.  1 125-7 ;  La  V<m  de  M4j, ,  July  8,  1 88 1 .  Bazaine  is  depicted  as  hypocriti- 
cal and  avaricious  in  Pap,  y  Corr,  Famil.  Imp.  Franc. ,  20.  in  Payno,  Cue.ntas, 
382-3,  699,  etc. ,  is  given  a  Ust  of  expenses  incurred  by  and  for  French  officers. 
Both  WoU  and  Eloin  had  gone  to  Barope  to  obtain  the  removal  of  Bazaine, 
Arrcmffoiz,  M4f.,  iii  268,  301-2,  in  favor  of  Douay.  Niox,  Exp6d.  du  Afex,, 
483w 

^Juarez  would  in  such  a  case  have  been  replaced  by  another  leader,  so 
that  the  republican  government  still  remained. 

^  The  manifest  begins:  'La  cansa  que  con  tanto  valor  y  constancia  sostuvo 
Don  Benito  Juarez  '—a  phrase  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of  either  Napoleon 
or  other  opponents. 

*The  only  exemptions  were  persons  who  aoddeDtally,  or  by  force,  hap- 
pened to  be  with  the  bands.  No  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  size  of  the  band 
or  the  rank  o^  the  prisoner,  so  that  a  lieuten&nt  might  judge  and  execute  a 
general. 

"All  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  must  aid  in  defending  their 
town  or  estate  nnder  a  penalty.    Authorities  who  failed  to  prosecute  such 
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Decrees  fully  as  severe  had  frequently  appeared  in 
the  course  of  Mexican  revolutions^ — instance  only 
that  by  Juarez  in  January  1862 — so  that  this  pre- 
sented nothing  very  unusual.  Unfortunately  it  was 
directed  by  a  foreigner;  and  striking  the  national 
jealousy,  as  well  as  a  rapidly  growing  sympathy 
among  all  classes,  it  was  to  rebound  upon  the  author, 
to  frame  his  own  sentence.  Maximilian's  character 
was  by  no  means  cruel;"  and  in  yielding  here  to  what 
lay  presented  as  an  absolute  necessity,  he  intended 
rather  to  convey  a  menace,  as  proved  by  more  than 
one  circumstance."* 

delinquents  were  to  be  fined.    All  who  Bnrrendered  before  Not.  15th  received 
pardon. 

^  As  shown  in  the  preceding  volume.  Domenech  brings  together  several 
instances,  IlisL  Mex,,  lii.  332-5,  including  the  so-called  mortuary  law  of  Jan. 
25,  1862.  Orders  for  reprisals  had  been  frequently  issued  before  this  by 
Juarists,  to  be  carried  ou  t  with  bitter  barbarity.  Alluding  to  Gov.  Escobedo'a 
campaign  in  April  in  the  north-eastern  states,  Castro  reports  calmly  that  he 
executed  all  prisoners  *  paraejeroer asi  el  derecho de  retorsion.'  La Estrella  de 
Occtd.,  July?,  1865. 

^^  Liberal  joumala  had  aotoally  ridiculed  his  aversion  for  war  and  his 
ready  leniency. 

^'  Such  as  the  modified  decree  of  March  4th.  The  previous  decrees  of 
1863-4  for  treating  guerrillas  as  robbers,  and  extending  courts-martial,  were 
little  less  severe,  and  could  have  been  reaffirmed  or  applied.  In  fact,  this 
would  have  been  a  better  step.  Further,  Maximilian  himself  disapproved  of  a 
number  of  executions  made  in  accordance  with  the  decree,  and  gave  orders 
to  spare  honorable  soldiers,  issuing  on  Nov.  4th  a  modified  order  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  only  on  leaders  of  armed  bands,  the  rest  being  consigned  to 
imprleonment,  unless  convicted  of  violence  and  robbery  of  person.  Courts- 
martial  were  also  restricted.  Lef6vre,  i>oc.,  iL  290-3,  seeks  to  distort  the 
leniency  of  this  decree.  Rivera,  the  republican  champion,  is  ready  amonsp 
others  to  regard  the  law  rather  as  a  menace,  and  to  dear  Maximilian  of  ci-uel 
intention.  Riat,  JcU.,  v.  658-0.  The  execution  of  General  Arteaga  and  others 
in  Michoacan  was  rather  a  retaliation  by  the  commander  there,  notwithstand- 
ing the  coloring  applied  in  Ltgadon  Mez.,  CircuL^  iL  213-15,  and  which  as- 
sisted to  stir  the  U.  S.  to  remonstrance.  See  U^  8,  Sen,  Doc.  5»  39th  Cona. 
Ist  Sess.,  Chandler  and  Nye,  SpeecJuB^  1--8.  Napoleon,  while  expressing  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  decree,  replied  to  the  remonstrance  that  he  was  not 
rdsponsible  for  Maximilian  or  his  acts.  L^vre,  Doc.,  ii.  270-1;  Legac.  Mex., 
ii.  210-12.  E^ratry  seeks  to  absolve  Bazaine  from  connection  with  the 
decree,  which  he  calls  '  the  suicide  of  the  monarchy,*  Max.,  82-4;  but  the 
marshal  issued  on  Oct.  11th  a  circulaF  nrgins  upon  his  officers  the  fulfilment 
of  the  decree,  and  that  no  quarter  should  be  given.  Maximilian  claimed  later, 
at  his  trial,  that  Bazaine  not  only  added  clauses  to  the  decree,  but  actui^y  sug- 

fested  it,  the  ministry  approving.  Rivera,  IlisU  Jal. ,  v.  660-3.  In  Lfffyore, 
)oc.  Mazimiliano,  ii.  266,  285-6,  is  given  a  list  of  sentences  passed  during 
the  closing  months,  under  the  decree.  The  Belgians  joined  in  protest- 
ing against  it.  La  Voz  de  hUj.,  June  5,  1866;  Iglesias,  Interv.,  iii.  500-12. 
McSheiTjr,  Essays,  36-8,  objects  to  the  undeserved  censure  roused  affainat 
Maximilian.  Flint,  Mex.  under  Max.,  115,  merely  observes  that  the  decree 
had  an  excellent  effect.    Arrangoiz  attributes  '  esta  impolitica  y  b&rbara  ley  * 
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Maximilian's  severe  decree  was  prompted  as  well  as 
felt  especially  in  Michoacan,  which,  owing  to  its  fa- 
vorable geographic  features,  with  rich  valleys,  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  approachable  sea-coast,  formed  a 
good  field  for  guerrillas.  They  held  forth  in  the  south 
and  west,  under  R^gules,  Pueblita,  Salazar,  Kiva 
Palacio,  and  others;  the  last  named  now  appointed 
governor  by  Arteaga,  who,  after  his  defeat  in  Jalisco, 
continued  here  to  wield  the  supreme  command.  The 
first  important  action  of  the  year  1865  was  the  de- 
feat, with  great  slaughter,  of  the  leader  Romero,  at 
Apatzingan,  by  Colonel  Potier,**  for  which  Salazar 
obtained  revenge  at  Los  Reyes.**  After  this  a  re- 
enforcement  from  Douay's  forces  assisted  in  making  a 
partial  sweep  of  the  territory,  but  this  advantage  was 
lost  by  its  withdrawal  to  the  north,  and  Arteaga  oc- 
cupied the  region  of  TacAmbaro,  Ugalde  and  Valdds 
captured  Ziticuaro,**  and  Rdgules  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Guanajuato  with  a  force  of  about  2,000 
men.  Finding  himself  checked  here,  the  latter  has- 
tened back  and  surprised,  April  11th,  the  town  of 
Tacdmbaro,  forcing  the  Belgian  and  Mexican  garrison 
to  capitulate,  after  sustaining  a  heavy  loss.^  He 
thereupon  advanced  by  a  western  circuit  against  Mo- 
relia,'^  but  was  overtaken  and  routed  at  Huaniqueo 
by  Potior." 

to  foreign  adviaen,  Mfj.^  iv.  22;  Domenech,  not  without  reason,  stamps  the 
OQtcry  abroad  against  the  decree  as  absurd  and  based  on  igoorance  of  Mexican 
traits  and  reqaireinents.  Hist,  Mex,,  iii.  335-6;  and  so  forth. 

"On  January  Slst,  with  a  loss  of  200  killed  aud  160  prisoners,  including 
Bomero,  who,  witli  two  comrades,  was  executed  for  brigandage. 

^Including  the  capture  of  a  foreign  officer.  The  Eatrella  de  Oecid.j  )9th 
May,  1865,  j^oes  the  republican  victory  at  400,  against  700  French  and 
'teaitors.' 

B^This  was  retaken  by  Mendez,  but  besieged  and  again  abandoned  in  April 
by  the  Belgian  and  Mexican  garrison  of  300  men. 

^Including  Chazal,  a  son  of  the  Belgian  minister  of  war,  and  the  com- 
mandant, Tydgadt,  who  died  of  his  wounds.  Arraugoiz,  M^J.,  iii.  282,  places 
the  prisoners  at  350,  Kiox  at  21 0.  Exp4d.  du  Mex. ,  508.  The  loss  created  great 
excitement  in  Belgium,  where  several  journals  came  out  in  denunciation  of  the 
sale  of  soldiers  to  be  shkughtered  in  behalf  of  a  usurper.  lyUsioji,  HeviMias, 
iiL  422-4.  On  the  way  to  Tac^mbaro,  Kt^gules  took  Cuitzeo  with  its  garri- 
•OQ  of  150  Mexicans.  La  Extrella  de  Occid,,  July  28,  1865. 

••After  failing  to  take  Uniapan. 

**  Who  had  repUced  Prenil  as  chief  in  this  provinoe.    The  viofcory  was  for 
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After  several  alternate  successes,*"  including  the 
capture  of  Uruapan  by  Arteaga,  the  entire  French 
force  was  called  northward,  leaving  only  Belgians  to 
aid  the  Mexican  garrisons,  Pdtzcuaro,  Morelia,  and 
Tacdmbaro  being  the  only  permanent  stations  occu- 
pied. Arteaga  advancing  against  the  last-named 
town  in  July  with  nearly  3,000  men,  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Van  der  Smissen  boldly  attacked  him  with  less 
than  1,000  allies,  and  achieved  so  decided  a  triumph 
as  to  cripple  the  Juarist  general  for  some  time.*°  The 
credit  assumed  fbr  the  Belgians  in  this  and  other  en- 
counters led  to  such  discord  with  the  Mexicans^  that 
the  former  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Colonel  Meudez, 
now  chief  in  command,  displayed  great  activity,  and 
the  republican  nucleus  having  reappeared  near  Urua- 
pan in  October  with  about  1,000  men,  he  went  in 
pursuit  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  at  Amatlan, 
capturing  400  men,  including  the  generals  Arteaga 
and  Salazar.*^  Maximilian's  brigandage  decree  hav- 
ing just  appeared,  Mendez  availed  himself  of  this  to 
promptly  execute  the  two  generals  and  three  colonels, 
an  act  which  created  an  outcry  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  for  the   commander-in-chief  of  the  republican 

a  time  in  doubt  Darkness  prevented  the  pnrsnit  of  the  Tepnblicans,  who 
were  said  to  have  lost  500  men.     Iglesias  does  not  admit  so  severe  a  defeat. 

^The  republicans  shot  Col  Lemus,  the  commandant,  and  sub-prefect  Paz. 
At  the  same  time  Pucblita  gained  an  advantage  at  Los  Reyes,  and  thereupon 
entered  Uruapan.  Col  Clinchant  came  up  and  drove  away  his  force,  killing 
this  famous  leader,  the  latter  '  vendiendo  cara  su  vida.*  IgUHaa^  Reviatcts,  iii 
468;  Bol.  Rep.,  July  5, 1867. 

^  The  united  Belgians  and  Mexicans  were  placed  at  850  men,  and  the  re- 
publican losses  at  300  killed,  and  6  cannon  and  165  prisoners  taken.  The 
allies  suffered  so  severely  as  to  retire  to  Morelia  for  recuperation.  Niox,  Ex- 
p^d  du  Afex.,  508.  Iglesias  insists  that  only  a  part  of  the  republican  force 
was  engaged;  2,500  escaped.  Revigtcu,  iii.  458;  Diario  Imp.,  Aug.  11,  1865. 
The  empress  felt  flattered  at  so  great  a  victory  by  her  compatriots.  With  her 
French  descent  she  took  the  next  deepest  interest  in  the  'pantalons  rouges.' 
'Tout  regiment  fran^ais  me  cause  un  battement  de  coeur,'  she  writes;  'mais 
. .  .que  suis-je  pour  ces  hommes-14  qui  me  sout  tout!'  Domtnech,  Hist.  Mex.^ 
iii  321. 

*^  Neither  of  the  leaders  choosing  to  submit  to  the  other,  the  Mexican 
claiming  superiority  of  rank,  the  Belgian  of  nobility,  etc. 

•*  Vega,  Ausiliareji,  MS.,  reduces  the  Juarists  to  400  men.  Vega,  Docs,  pt 
24.  Mendez  had  300  cavalry  and  400  infantry.  The  battle  took  place  on 
Oct.  12th.  Diario  Imp.,  Aug.  11,  1866. 
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army  of  the  centre  could  by  no  means  be  counted  a 
brigand-* 

*  PetitioDS  in  his  behalf  were  disregarded.  The  reel  reeoon  was  retalia- 
tion  for  the  ahootiiig  by  Arteaga  in  June  at  Umapan  of  the  commendant  and 
prefect,  ae  Rivera  also  admite.  Hid.  Jalapa^  y.  658-9.  The  three  oolonels 
who  suffered  with  him  and  Salasar  were  Dias  Paracho,  Villa  Gomez,  and 
Father  Mina.  IgledM,  iii.  610.  Another  aooonnt  calla  the  latter  Qonzales. 
The  other  twoeoore  and  odd  officers  were  spared,  thus  provins  that  Mendes 
was  not  actuated  by  cruelty,  nor  seeking  to  enforce  the  brigand  law.  Honors 
were  afterward  conferred  on  Arteafla*s  narne^  and  steps  taken  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Tictims.  Diario  JM,,  9th  Cong.,  iii  21^14.  Qner^taro  adopted 
his  daughters,  and  added  his  name  to  that  of  the  state.  Monit.  Rep.,  Nov.  2, 
1872;  Mieh.^  Doe,^  no.  74.  lUguIes  might  have  retaliated  on  his  Tac*imbaro 
prisoners,  but  preferred  to  excluinge  them,  not  with  the  imperial  ffoverumenta 
Imt  with  the  fVench.  See  also  Legac,  Mex,^  Circul,  ii.  213-15;  Pap.  y  Corr. 
Fkm'l.  Imp.^  12^-33, 144^;  Vega^  Does,  pt24;  Peres,  D%cc»  i.  168-9;  La  Fos 
de  3iej.,  IMar.  Imp.^  and  other  joumals  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  IX.      . 

THE  EMPIRE  A  FAILURE. 

1865-1860. 

CAFirnLATioif  OP  Oajaoa—Abmt  M0VEMB19TB— Battles  and  Sisoes — 
Wab  Measubes— Presidential  Term—New  Republicak  Plan  of 
Campaign— Sympathy  in  the  United  States — Napoleon  Recognizes 
HIS  Failure — The  United  States  Demand  his  Withdrawal — 
Maximilian  Overwhelmed — Charlotte  Visits  Europe — She  Pleads 
IN  Vain  with  Napoleon— Then  Seeks  Consolation  at  Rome— Heb 
Sad  Fate. 

The  extensive  provinces  south  of  Puebla  had  in  the 
middle  of  1864  been  abandoned  to  the  indefatigable 
Diaz  and  his  allies;  but  their  wealth  and  proximity  to 
the  capital  induced  the  imperialists  to  make  in  this 
direction  an  advance  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
north.  Extensive  preparations  were  accordingly  un- 
dertaken, and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  General 
Courtois  d'Hurbal  entered  by  way  of  Yanhuitlan, 
other  columns  following  from  Orizaba  and  Mexico.^ 
Diaz  had  concentrated  at  Oajaca  his  forces,  consisting 
of  3,000  regulars  and  an  equal  number  of  mountain- 
eers, and  converted  the  town  and  surrounding  heights 
into  fortified  camps,  the  inhabitants  taking  refuge 
elsewhere.^     The  importance  of  overcoming  this  last 

'  By  way  of  Cuemavaca  and  Teotitlan.  Iglesias  asBames  the  total  force 
to  be  7,000  French  and  1,500  *  traitors/  BemstOH,  in.  99. 

*  The  four  chief  convents  formed  a  sort  of  bastions  at  the  cardinal  points, 
enclosing  a  vast  sc^uare,  while  a  double  lino  of  barricades  and  fortified  houses 
represented  the  curtains.  Cannon  extended  along  the  terraces,  and  apertures 
had  been  cut  in  every  direction  for  loop-holes  and  communication.  Out* 
lying  houses  had  been  razed.  A  fort  on  La  Soledad  hill  commanded  the  town, 
and  intrenchments  covered  every  adjoining  height.  Niox  describes  some  of 
these.  Exped.  du  Mex.,  447-8.  In  view  of  the  extensive  and  determined  prep- 
arations of  the  French,  Diaz*  policy  bus  been  questioiied  in  thns  passively 

(188) 
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formidable  army  of  the  republican  decided  Bazaine  to 
undertake  the  task  in  person,*  and  with  his  usual 
caution  he  took  every  measure  to  insure  success, 
r^ardless  of  cost.     Indians  were  employed  by  the 
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1.    Oalli«dnl. 

3.  8«nto  Domlfiffo  OobtmiI 

4.  PlUA. 


6.  BlnatlivloOoKtoge. 
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7.  TownHaU. 

8.  Monto  AltMD  BnliM. 


awaiting  them  at  this  place  aod  miniiig  it  witb  coiDparati\'el7  nselesa  works  of 
dafeooe,  instead  of  harawing  them  along  the  ditficalt  route  and  prolonging 
redstanoe  by  skirmiahing  operation*.  It  is  easy  to  criticise,  however,  alfter 
the  occorrenoe. 

'Arrangoiz  asmimet  that  the  popular  Brincourt,  who  formerly  commanded 
the  southern  operations,  had  been  removed  through  tlio  jealousy  of  Bazaine, 
*no  se  querfa  dejar  que  aumentara  su  prestigio.'  Af^J..,  iii.  2G9.  The  appar- 
ent reason  was  a  lack  of  success,  due,  however,  to  insutHcicncy  of  troops. 
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thousands  to  convey  siege  material  and  supplies,  and 
to  throw  up  works  round  the  city,  which  from  the 
middle  of  January  was  so  closely  invested  that  a  re- 
enforcement  under  F^lix  Diaz  failed  to  gain  entrance.* 
The  besieging  force  now  numbered  fully  7,000  mea 
with  twenty-six  large  pieces  of  artillery.* 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1865,  firing  began  in  ear- 
nest, and  an  assault  was  ordered  for  the  9th.  Diaz, 
who  had  remained  comparatively  inactive,  owing  to  a 
panic  which  had  seized  his  tnen  on  account  of  the 
prestige  and  strength  of  the  French  troops,  found  that 
this  fear  had  led  to  wholesale  desertion,  and  would 
render  effective  resistance  vain.  To  save  useless 
bloodshed,  he  accordingly  listened  to  the  final  sum- 
mons and  surrendered  unconditionally.*  Most  of  the 
men  were  set  free  or  incorporated  with  the  imperial 
troops,  the  rest  being  sent  with  Diaz  and  other  ofli- 
cers  to  Puebla.^  On  his  return,  Bazaine  learned  that 
Tehuantepec  had  also  been  added  to  the  empire.  Thus 
ended  an  important  but  also  enormously  costly  expe- 
dition.® 

*Niox  aaserts  that  both  Indiana  and  well-to-do  planters  eagerly  welcomed 
the  French,  tired  of  republican  exactions.  The  laborers  were  paid.  Ubi  sup. 
F^lix  Diaz,  commanding  700  cavalry,  had  left  his  brother  shortly  before  on 
an  expedition. 

A  Bazaine's  men  numbered  6,000.  The  rest  were  Mexicans.  Diaz  makes 
the  number  16,000. 

*  With  4,0(X)  men  and  60  cannon,  says  Niox,  while  Diaz  explains  his  mis- 
fortune by  stating  that  the  3,000  with  which  he  began  tbe  defence  had  dimin- 
ished to  400.  Biog.,  MS.,  204,  209.  He  does  not  allude  to  the  irregulars. 
Iglesias  states  that  Diaz  prepiu^  to  cut  his  way  through;  but  while  attempt- 
ing personallv  to  entertain  Bazaine  with  pretended  arrangements  for  surren- 
der, he  was  detained  as  an  escaped  prisoner,  having  been  captured  when  the 
French  took  Puebla.  RtvistcLs^  lii.  404.  But  this  Diaz  does  not  admit.  Sea 
also  Rivera,  fJist,  Jal.,  v.  631-2;  Manero,  JRd,,  1-2;  Diaz,  Datoa  Biog.,  74-6. 

T  Diaz  states  that  he  had  never  given  his  parole,  as  some  declare.  Biog., 
MS.,  210-11,  213.  He  regretted  that  so  many  of  his  companions  did  so. 
Vega,  Docs,  iii.  54-5. 

* '  Du  I*'  juillet  1864  jusqu'an  I*'  mai  1865,  on  d^pensa  en  transports  pour 
les  expeditions  sur  Oajaca,  1,866,000  francs.'  Niox,  Expid,  du  ilex,,  450. 
'Au  point  de  vue  financier,*  says  Domenech,  <ce  si6^  fut  dteastreux.*  i/t^. 
Mex.,  iii  283.  He  enters  into  details  on  road-makmg,  transport,  etc.,  and 
asserts  that  Brincourt  would  have  effected  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  re- 
non  long  before  at  little  cost,  had  the  jealous  Bazaine  not  withdrawn  troops 
from  him.  See  also  Payno,  Cuentas,  619,  etc.  Arrangoiz  takes  a  similar 
view.  Loo.  cit.  Further  details  in  Diario  Imp,,  Dec  14,  1864,  and  subsequent 
numbers;  La  V<m  de  Mij,,  id. 
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General  MaDgin  remained  with  some  foreign  and 
Mexican  troops  to  follow  up  the  advantage,  calling 
back  the  inhabitants  of  Oajaca,*  installing  local  author- 
ities, and  organizing  militia  in  Villa  Alta  and  other 
districts.  Fdlix  Diaz'  followers  melted  away  after 
several  ineffectual  movements.  Figueroa  was  driven 
from  his  retreat  at  Huehuetlan,  and  the  independent 
mountaineers  were  either  watched  or  won  over.  The 
French  being  called  away,  Austrians  took  their  place, 
but  ineffectually,  for  Figueroa  achieved  several  tri- 
umphs, and  other  repubricans  rose  in  different  parts 


GUZBRKHO. 


to  contend,  with  varying  success,  for  control  in  lower 
Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz;*®  while  farther  south  the 
Juarist  cause  remained  supreme,  favored  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  renewed  outbreak  of  race  war  in  Yuca- 
tan, which  distracted  the  small  forces  of  General  Gal* 


vez." 

*  The  emperor  sent  a  oontiderable  tom  to  aanat  them. 
**  As  near  Vera  Cruz  city  an  Rio  Blanoo.  Details  in  Diario  Imp,,  Mar.  18, 
etc.,  1865;  La  Voz  de  M^\,  id.;  La  Estrella  de  Occid.,  id.;  IglesiaSy  Bevistas, 
ill.  455-7,  663-72.  *Hoy  Oaxaca  estA  casi  bloqneado,'  states  a  correspondent, 
in  Pap,  y  Carr,  Famil,  Imp.,  150-1;  Bivera,  HisL  JcU.,  v.  632,  651,  etc.; 
Vega,  Docs,  pt  24. 

"  The  Inaians  had  been  encouraged  by  the  too  friendly  efforts  of  the  com* 
ndasioner,  Sarregni,  'que  fnese  desarmada  la  guardia  m6viL*  IgltaioB^  iii. 
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After  a  close  confinement  at  Puebla  of  over  seven 
months,  General  Diaz  escaped"  and  gained  Guerrero, 
where  Alvarez  readily  granted  the  necessary  assist- 
ance to  form  a  new  army.  This  province  had  been 
left  to  the  republicans  after  the  evacuation  of  Aca- 
pulco  in  the  preceding  autumn;  but  the  designs  of 
Santa  Anna  induced  the  imperialists  to  reoccupy  it 
on  the  11th  of  September,  with  the  aid  of  French 
vessels.^*  Beyond  this,  however,  no  advance  was 
made,  and  the  nearest  allied  forces  eastward  were 
stationed  in  the  valley  of  'Rio  Mescala,"  so  that  the 
opportunity  was  not  unfavorable  for  reviving  the  spirit 
of  patriotism.^^ 

In  the  central  provinces  of  Mexico,  Quer^taro, 
Guanajuato,  and  those  adjoining,  the  patriotic  fire 
was  still  kept  alive,  though  feebly,  and  by  scattered 
guerrillas,  prepared  to  form  the  nuclei  for  larger  up- 
risings at  an  opportune  moment.  In  Jalisco  the  re- 
cent operations  of  Douay's  forces,  culminating  with 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  redoubtable  Rojas,^*  had 
restored  comparative  quiet,  which  the  proximity  of 
large  French  bodies,  and  those  under  Lozada  of  Tepic, 
served  to  insure." 

280,  393;  Barrctro,  Yuc,  60,  etc.  See  also  above  journals.  In  Jane  the 
imperialists  had  taken  the  adjoining  town  of  Jonnta,  in  Tabasco,  with'  the  aid 
of  a  gunboat,  but  this  was  their  only  gain  westward.  Pap.  For.,  civ.,  pt  ▼. 
39,  etc. ;  Niox,  Exp6d.  du  Afex.,  540-1.  'Oil  pas  un  soldat  fran^ais  n'a  paru,' 
writes  Maximilian  in  1869,  in  alluding  to  Guerrero,  Tabasco,  and  Chiapas. 
Jd.,  688. 

''On  the  night  of  Sept.  20th,  by  means  of  ropes.  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS.,  222; 
Vega,  Docs,  ii.  524.  Evidently  with  the  aid  of  friendly  hands,  to  judge  from 
his  own  statement.  'Se  generaliz6  la  idea  de  que  por  <$rden  superior  se  le 
habian  facilitado  los  medioe,'  says  Ammgoiz,  M4j.,  ilL  269,  but  the  term  'drden 
superior '  is  probably  unwarranted. 

"  Four  hundred  Mexicans  from  Maazanillo,  under  Montenegro,  forming  the 
garrison.  Vega,  Ausiliares,  MS.;  Vega.  Docs,  pt  24.  The  inhabitants  nearly 
all  left  the  place.  Niox  mentions  Aug.  Uth  as  the  date,  and  Oen.  Orofioz  aa 
commandant. 

^*  Under  Pefla,  who  had  succeeded  Vicario. 

^'  Fever  proved  another  check  to  the  imperialists  at  Aoapnloo,  as  it  had  to 
many  of  their  expeditions  on  this  lower  coast.  Iglesias,  lievUtcu,  iii.  677. 

''Jan.  28th,  at  Potrerlllos.  He  fell,  together  with  60  of  his  men,  and  loss 
of  500  horses.  Antonio  Bojas  left  an  unenviable  record  for  cruelty,  which  in 
1838  had  caused  him  to  be  outlawed  by  his  chief  to  save  appearances. 

*^  Echeagaray,  for  a  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  central  army,  R6mulo 
del  Valle,  Solis,  Ner.,  and  otaer  republicans  now  gave  in  their  allegiance. 
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The  necessity  for  following  up  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  occupation  of  Mazatlan  caused  the  transfer,  in 
January  1865,  of  Castagny  with  nearly  3,000  men 
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Xeveiihelen,  flome  moTViBentt  took  place  at  interyals,  especially  along  the 
Sinaloa  border.  8<m,^  Bol.  Ofie.,  May  9,  1865;  LaV<mde  M4j.,  July  13,  Dec. 
30,  1863;  Diario  Imp.,  May  8,  Oct  24,  1865;  Qomalab,  Hist.  AguoMoL^  337 
etaeq. 
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from  Durango  to  this  port.  Severe  and  determined 
in  disposition,  this  general  retaliated  both  on  the  life 
and  property  of  republicans  for  their  hostility,  mainly, 
however,  with  a  view  of  terrifying  them  into  submis- 
sion.^^ General  Corona  and  his  followers  did  the  same, 
and  a  regular  war  of  extermination  ensued.  Favored 
by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  guerrillas  generally 
managed  to  avoid  serious  encounters,  while  inflicting 
no  little  mischief  and  annoyance  by  their  flying  move- 
ments to  the  walls  of  Mazatlan.  Lozada  hsid  to  be 
summoned  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  April  he 
succeeded  in  routing  the  republican  main  body  near 
Rosario.  The  reverses  suffered  by  the  republicans 
compelled  Corona  to  take  the  rest  of  his  army  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  whence  he  went  into  Du- 
rango, but  was  back  in  five  months  and  opened  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  French,  defeating  them 
in  Palos  Prietos,  where  he  won  a  glorious  victory." 

The  extolled  mineral  wealth  of  Sonora  had  long 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen,  with  such  results  as  the 
Raousset  de  Boulbon  expedition;  and  strong  influence 
had  been  brought  to  bear  in  France  for  obtaining  a 
cession  of  the  province;  but  the  objections  of  Maxi- 

^' Imperialist  writers  acknowledge  this  seyerity,  as  instanced  in  burning 
towns  and  estates,  and  executing  partisans  and  prisoners.  See  ZanuLCoi^, 
Hist.  Mcj.j  xvii.  775-8,  823-4;  Arrangoiz,  MeJ.,  iii.  253;  Niox,  Expid.  du 
Mex.,  463-4.  If  they  condemned  such  acts,  we  may  understand  that  repub- 
licans  raised  a  cry  of  execration,  as  in  Iglesicu  and  La  Estrella  de  Occta.,  so 
frequently  quoted;  Legacion  Mex.^  Circuit  ii.  285-8;  Laurent^  Guerre^  191 
et  seq. ;  and  Vigil  y  Hijar^  Ensayo  Hist^  284,  etc. ;  in  which  latter  this  north- 
west campaign  is  tuUy.related.  Castagny  was  roused  during  the  march  across 
the  coast  range  by  the  severity  inaugurated  really  by  Ciorona,  who  after  being 
driven  from  a  stronghold  at  Espinazo  del  Diablo  Jan.  1,  1865,  sarprised  ten 
days  ktcr  a  garrison  left  at  Veranoe  and  executed  all  the  French  prisoners, 
placed  by  Iglesias  at  50.  Bevistaa,  iii.  158.  Marquez  de  Leon,  Mem.  Po«t.^ 
MS.,  243,  condemns  the  act  severely.  Castagny  hastened  back  and  burned 
the  village.  The  numerous  foreign  traders  at  Mazatlan  and  elsewhere  did 
not  conceal  their  antipathy  for  the  French,  who  had  mined  a  prosperous  en- 
trepdt  and  supply  trade. 

^'  His  letters,  serving  to  defend  both  them  and  himself  against  the  charge 
of  treason  to  the  cause,  are  reproduced  by  Vigil  and  other  authorities. 
Corona  had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture  after  his  defeat.  The  republican 
governorship  of  the  state  had  by  Juarez'  order  been  surrendered  to  Qen.  San- 
chez Ochoa,  and  subsequently  to  Rubi,  by  Kosales,  who  was  promised  other 
rewards  for  his  activity;  but  he  fell  soon  after  at  Alamos.  Iglenaa,  Bevieku^ 
tii.  247,  531. 
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milian  and  other  circumstances  made  the  project  un- 
desirable. Its  abandonment,  however,  did  not  dimin- 
ish the  allurements  of  the  region,  and  the  Sinaloa 
successes  enabling  Castagny  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  upper  coast,  his  soldiers  eagerly  entered  upon  the 
expedition.  A  main  object  was  to  deprive  Juarez  of 
Guaymas,  the  only  valuable  port  left  to  him.  On 
March  29th  the  French  squadron  landed  several  hun- 
dred men  under  Colonel  Gamier,*^  Patoni  retiring 
with  the  republican  garrison,  yet  seeking  to  bar  all 
communication  with  the  interior,  supported  on  the 
road  to  Hermosillo  by  the  combined  forces  of  Gov- 
ernor Pesqueira  and  Morales,  numbering  about  3,000 
men.  While  unable  to  effect  much  in  this  direction 
for  a  time,*^  Garnier  sent  troops  by  sea  to  Alamos, 
and  managed  to  gain  several  adherents,  notably  among 
the  Yaquis,  Mayos,  and  Opatas,  Tauori,  chief  of  the 
last  named,  joining  at  Guaymas  with  a  large  band.^^ 
Thus  reenforced,  the  colonel  marched  unmolested  into 
Hermosillo  on  July  29th,  and  a  fortnight  later  into 
Ures,  Pesqueira  falling  back  on  Arizpe.  This  left 
the  main  part  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  impe- 
rialists.*' , 

The  concentration  of  French  forces  at  this  time 
under  Bazaine  left  this  and  the  adjoining  province  of 
Sinaloa  combined  to  the  care  of  only  one  regiment;^ 
one  battalion,  under  Colonel  Cotteret,  confining  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  Guaymas;  Hermosillo,  Alamos, 
and  other  points  being  intrusted  to  the  Indian  allies, 
with    varying    success.**      Such    stanch    auxiliaries 

**OaBtagny  aooompanying  only  for  the  trip.  The  squadron  oonaUted  of 
the  Lue^fer^  d^Astcu,  CorddUrt^  and  PaUaa. 

>i  An  attempt.  May  22d,  to  surprise  Pesqneira's  blockading  forces  was  only 
partially  snocenfuL    Republicans  seek  to  belittle  the  affair  still  more. 

"  The  fruit  of  encroachments  so  long  perpetrated  by  unscrupulous  gov* 
emora  and  colonists.  Ex-governor  GUUiaara  ia  accused  of  using  his  influeuce 
with  the  tribes. 

^  *  Perdi^ndoee  caai  todo  el  Sstado  para  la  causa  nacional,'  laments  Iglesias, 
Reuifitaa,  ilL  465. 

''The  62d,  which  relieved  the  51st.  Niox,  Expid,  du  Mex.,  631. 

^  In  seeking  to  take  Alamos  in  Au^pist,  Qenend  Rosales  was  defeated  and 
killed.  A  mx»nnnciamiento  at  Hermosillo  was  suppressed  and  the  city  retaken 
by  Prefect  Ckmpillo,  aaaiated  by  three  French  companies.    An  attack  by  his 
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existed  in  Sinaloa  that  Corona,  who  had  meanwhile 
been  laying  his  plans,  now  resumed  the  campaign  with 
a  vigor  that  soon  reduced  the  French  battalion  in  this 
state  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Mazatlan.'^ 

Farther  eastward,  from  Chihuahua  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  republican  arms  had  met  with  a  similarly 
varied  fortune.  The  growing  success  of  the  federals 
in  the  United  States  created  here  a  corresponding 
glow,  with  the  hope  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  or 
needless,  northern  armies  would  soon  lend  their  aid  to 
the  sister  cause.*^  As  a  result,  the  victories  of  the 
imperialists  in  this  region  were  less  overwhelming 
among  the  Juarists,  and  the  spring  of  1865  saw  a 
number  of  leaders  in  the  field,  some  menacing  the 
eastern  line  of  Durango,  and  others  organizing  forces 
in  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas.  Negrete  so  far 
mustered  the  largest  army,  of  about  2,000,  with  which 
he  in  March  moved  from  the  Rio  Florido  district  into 
Coahuila,  and  took  possession  of  Saltillo  on  April 
9th,*  and  three  days  later  of  Monterey." 

From  here  he  advanced  against  Matamoros,  joined 
by  Cortina,  who  thought  the  movement  favorable  for 
again  changing  sides,*^  and  by  Carbajal,  who,  assisted 

son  on  Malape  was  repulsed  by  Qen.  J.  G.  Morales,  who  now  figures  as  re- 
publican governor. 

^  Full  details  oonoeming  these  operations  are  given  in  my  History  of  the 
North  Mexican  StaUs,  ii.,  based  on  original  documents,  local  reports,  and 
journals,  and  the  works  of  Vigil  y  Hijar,  Escudero,  and  others. 

^  This  prospect  was  widely  held  forth,  although  not  alluded  to  in  the  proc- 
lamations of  Juarez  to  his  patriots,  for  which  see  M^.,  BoUUn  Ley.,  186^-7* 
ii,  131-4,  222-6. 

^  The  city  had  been  taken  on  March  29th,  by  Col  A^uirre,  but  the  impe- 
rialists Olvera  and  Lopez  comiog  from  Monterey  to  the  rescue,  he  had  to 
abandon  it.  The  republican  governorship  had  passed  from  Galindo  to  A.  S. 
Viesca,  who  before  Vidaurri's  usurpation  had  held  the  office.  Iglestas^  BevtB- 
tas,  iii.  204,  244,  288-9. 

*  Abandoned  by  the  imperialists.  The  republicans  claim  to  have  found 
here  62  pieces  of  artillery.  Many  deserters  joined  them.  Peridd,  OJk.f  and 
la  EstreUa  de  Oceid.,  May  19,  1865. 

*^It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  ho  had  made  the  chance  unaided,  April 
Ist,  taking  with  him  his  command  of  400  horsemen  and  70  infantry,  and  secur- 
ing a  lot  of  ammunition  buried  at  Matamoros  before  he  gave  allegiance  to  the 
empire.  This  he  claims  to  have  done  by  force,  a  portion  of  his  men  driving 
bacK,  on  April  11th,  the  imperial  garrison,  while  another  bore  it  off.  His  re* 
port,  and  the  thanks  accorded  him,  may  be  found  in  A!6x.,  Col,  Leyea,  186^- 
7,  ii.  235-8. 
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by  a  band  of  United  States  volunteers,  and  in  con- 
junction with  leaders  like  Naranjo,  had  captured  all 
the  towns  along  the  Rio  Grande,  from  Piedas  Negras 
down.'^  Finding  defection  among  his  troops,  Greneral 
Mejfa,  who  still  held  the  command  in  this  region,  re- 
tired within  the  walls  of  Matamoros,"  to  await  the 
aid  promised  by  Bazaine.  This  coming  by  sea  in  the 
shape  of  a  foreign  legion,*  Negrete  thought  it  best 
to  turn  back  on  May  2d,  after  a  feeble  demonstration 
for  two  days.** 

At  the  first  news  of  the  Juarist  movements,  the 
French  commander-in-chief  had  despatched  generals 
Brincourt  and  Neigre  toward  the  Mapimf  border, 
with  a  view  to  check  the  eastward  movement  of  Ne- 
grete.** Coming  too  late  for  this,*  he  followed  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  Colonel  Jeanningros  advanced 
from  San  Luis  Potosf,*^  both  moving  on  Saltillo. 
Negrete  had  reached  the  latter  place  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  occupied  the  adjoining  pass  of  Angostura 
to  stop  their  approach;  but  after  a  feeble  skirmish  he 
retired  during  the  night  of  June  6th,*  taking,  with 

**  This  place  had  been  taken  April  23d,  by  Col  Naranjo,  the  imperial  gar- 
xiaon  croosing  the  Bio  Bravo  to  the  confederates,  who  saved  the  greater  num- 
ber by  opening  fire  on  the  pursuing  Juarists.  IgUsicUf  iii.  334. 

*^Kegrete*8  forces  are  placed  by  Zamacois  at  6,000,  with  20  cannon,  Hist. 
M^.^  x^.  086,  while  Niox  credits  Mejia  with  3,000  men,  assisted  by  800  lo- 
cal volunteers;  says  a  report  in  La  JaHreUade  Ocdd.,  Jane  16,  1865,  1,800 
infantry,  300  cavalry,  and  1,000  volunteers. 

**  Of  600  men,  tmder  De  Brian. 

"^Another  probable  reason  for  this  lack  of  spirit  was  the  failure  of  ex- 
pected cooperation  from  the  Texan  side  of  the  river.  In  his  report,  dated  at 
Santa  Rosalia  on  the  same  day,  he  declares  that  evidence  was  ootained  of  co- 
operation against  him  of  confederates,  who  stood  prepared  to  fall  on  his  rear 
in  case  of  an  asMult.  MSx,,  Col,  Leye$,  1863-7,  ii.  243. 

"^General  Aymard,  commanding  at  Durango,  taking  personal  command  of 
the  advance  post  at  Rio  de  Nazas,  so  as  to  render  assistance.    Dupin's  contra- 

Eerrillaa  were  ordered  toward  Matehnala  to  aid  the  column  forming  at  San 
tis  Potoef,  under  Col  Jeanningros.  Ninx,  Exp4d,  duMex.,  46^10,   Dupin, 
recalled  for  his  cruelty,  had  been  replaced  by  Captain  Ney  d'Elchingen. 

''Not  finding  him  at  Mapimf,  he  turned  to  check  a  guerrilla  inroad  from 
Sinaloa,  by  way  of  Papas<^uiaro.  This  resulted  in  the  repulse  of  Carbajal, 
who  afterward  came  back  m  company  with  Patoni. 

*'  Mejia  had  orders  to  cooperate  from  his  side,  but  the  federal  authorities 
taking  possession  at  this  period  of  Brownsville,  and  manifesting  hostility,  he 
dared  not  leave  Matamoros. 

**HiB  forces  are  placed  at  about  4,800  men.  Jeanningros  came  up  May 
31st  with  about  1,500  men,  and  indulged  merely  in  a  skirmish  while  awaiting 
Brinoonrt.    The  approach  of  the  latter  caused  Negrete  to  withdraw. 
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2,500  of  his  men,  the  route  to  Monclova,  while  Gen- 
eral Escobedo,  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,**  proceeded 
eastward  to  Gaieana,  with  the  remaining  2,000.  The 
French  passed  through  Saltillo  on  the  following  day, 
in  pursuit  of  the  former,  pressing  him  so  closely  that 
his  forces  disbanded  in  flight.*®  Thus  the  republican 
main  army  was  again  dissipated,  and  with  it  confi- 
dence in  Negrete,  who  separated  from  Juarez.** 

A  better  record  is  presented  by  the  minor  Juarisfc 
forces  in  along  the  gulf  coast.  JBeginning  in  Janu- 
ary with  the  needless  destruction  of  Linares,  Colonel 
Mendez  had,  after  a  series  of  rapid  movements,  cap- 
tured Ciudad  Victoria  on  April  23d,*^  and  Tula  on. 
June  4th,  after  which  he  kept  in  check  the  garrison, 
of  Tampico,  cutting  off  all  communication  with  San 
Luis  Potosf.  Farther  up,  the  forces  of  Escobedo 
overran  in  several  parties  the  region  between  Linares, 
Biirgos,  and  Matehuala,  routing  a  large  convoy  under 
Tijerina  at  Paso  de  las  Cabras  on  Rio  San  Juan,  ^nd 
capturing  Catorce  on  August  21st.^  Matehuala  and 
Cadereita  were  strongly  garrisoned,  but  could  afford 
little  aid  beyond  their  limits,  so  that  flying  bodies  had 
to  sally  from  Querdtaro  and  San  Luis  Potosf  to  drive 
back  the  daring  guerrillas.  Cortina  rendering  the 
communication  with  Matamoros  additionally  danger- 
ous, efforts  were  concentrated  to  maintain  that  with 
Tampico,  but  rains  and  fevers  impeded  operations.** 

'*Replaoing  Oen.  Hinojoea,  the  former  holder.  J.  M.  Aguilar  figured  at 
the  same  time  as  prefect,  and  F.  Lopez  as  comandante  superior.  La  Estrtlla 
de  Oedd.,  March  17,  May  19,  July  7,  1865. 

^This  was  effected  mainly  by  Jeanningros,  Brinoourt  having  returned  on 
the  route  to  Parras  to  close  this  line  against  him. 

^^His  orders  being  to  call  French  attention  from  Chihuahua,  he  continued 
to  struggle  for  a  while  in  Nuevo  Leon,  with  the  remnant  left  him.  Being 
called  to  account  for  funds  intrusted  to  him,  he  turned  to  labor  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  Ortega  aa  president.    Vega,  AtMiliares,  MS.,  pt  24,  in  Vega,  Docs, 

^'After  a  siege  of  over  a  fortnight;  the  garrison  agreeing  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritory. Iglesias  places  the  siege  at  19  days,  ending  April  23d.  JUviaias,  iii. 
333. 

*■  The  latter  feat  was  performed  by  Gen.  Vega,  the  former  by  Espinosa,  in 
connection  with  Canalos,  Cerdo,  and  Naranjo,  the  convoy  being  estimated  at 
900  men.  Niox  credits  the  latter  victory  evidently  to  Cortina,  and  gives  the 
loss  at  250  men,  the  party  being  on  the  return  march  from  Cadereita  to 
Matamoros.  Exp6d.  du  Mex.^  532. 

^^Chopin's  African  battalion  and  the  foreign  legion  at  Matamoros  ^ 
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The  rainy  season  over,  Escobedo  reunited  his  troops 
and  laid  siege  to  Matamoros  in  October,  with  3,000 
men  and  eleven  cannon.  On  the  25th  a  spirited 
assault  was  made,  but  poorly  sustained,  and  conse- 
quently repulsed.**  Owing  to  the  fear  of  defection 
and  the  active  sympathy  of  the  adjoining  United 
States  forces,  Mejfa  feared  to  take  the  offensive 
against  Escobedo;  but  one  of  the  French  vessels  pen- 
etrating up  the  river,  and  further  aid  approaching, 
the  latter  raised  the  siege  on  November  8th.  Both 
Mejia    and    the    French   naval   commander,   Cloud, 
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protested  against  the  aid  given  by  United  States 
men  to  the  republicans  in  war  material,  supplies,  and 
hospital  care,  and  above  all,  in  lending  them  soldiers; 
but  iixe  commandant  at  Clarksville  replied  curtly  that 

brought  to  Tampioo  for  the  purpose,  but  fever  reduced  both  rapidly,  the  lat- 
ter loeiDg  half  of  its  men.  They  were  therefore  sent  back.  On  their  way  to 
Tampico,  Mendez  nearly  succeeded,  Sept.  9th,  in  overwhelming  the  convoy 
with  its  invalids. 

*^  It  was  made  in  two  columns  by  Hinojosa  and  Escobedo,  both  achieving 
decided  advantages;  bat  being  made  successively  instead  of  simultaneously, 
Mejia  could  direct  his  whole  strength  against  both.  Hinojosa  and  his  Recond 
in  commanfl,  A.  Crarza,  were  wounded.  Iglesias  states  that  the  French 
steamer  Anlonia  came  up  the  river  and  assailed  them  in  the  rear.  RevUtat^ 
iii  526.    MejiVs  sorties  were  repulsed.  See  also  Aricu,  Reaetia,  33-5. 
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the  men  who  had  joined  the  Juarists  were  no  longer 
in  the  United  States  service.  His  manifest  hostility- 
continued,  and  early  in  January  1866  bands  of  negro 
soldiers,  with  Cortina's  name  on  their  caps,  came  over 
and  sacked  Bagdad,  carrying  off  the  garrison.  This 
being  a  manifest  infringement  of  neutrality,  the 
United  States  government  hastened  to  make  amends 
by  removing  the  commandant  and  arraigning  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  outrage.*^ 

Escobedo  fell  back  on  Monterey,  taking  possession 
of  the  town;  but  a  part  of  the  imperial  garrison  re- 
tired, after  a  sharp  contest,  into  the  citadel,  and  held 
out  till  Jeanningros  came  to  the  rescue  on  November 
25th,  after  a  flying  expedition  to  Monclova/^  and 
compelled  Escobedo  to  hurry  away  to  Camargo,  and 
there  recruit  for  the  next  favorable  opportunity.  In  the 
lower  part  of  Tamaulipas  Mendez  remained  supreme, 
notwithstanding  a  temporary  advantage  of  Omano, 
who  took  Victoria  on  the  17th  of  November,  and 
held  it  for  a  month,  after  which  it  was  finally  evacu- 
ated.*« 

The  dispersion  of  Negrete*s  army  having  deprived 
Juarez  of  his  last  imposing  support,  Maximilian  be- 

^An  act  in  aocordanoe  with  the  similar  conduct  of  Bazaine,  who  some 
months  previously  had  removed  certain  officers  and  restored  war  material  in 
order  to  maintain  harmonious  relations  with  the  commandant  at  Brownsville. 
Sheridan  sustained  Gen.  Weitzel,  the  commandant  at  Clarksville.  Dnrinff  the 
sacking  of  Bagdad,  French  vessels  were  fired  upon  hy  the  invaders,  and  U.  S. 
ref[ulara  came  over  to  stop  the  excesses,  only  to  continue  the  pillage  in  their 
turn,  according  to  imperialist  accounts.  They  remained  at  Bagdad  till  the 
22d  of  Jan.  Three  days  later  an  ^ustro-Mexican  body  retook  the  town. 
Alvensleben,  With  Max.,  43-6,  relates  his  personal  observations  on  the  spot. 
Niox,  Exp4d,  du  Jfex.,  534-8,  reproduces  a  part  of  the  sharp  correspondence. 
Mejia's  conduct  under  these  trying  circumstances  brought  a  letter  of  thanka 
from  Maximilian  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  Aguila  order.  Arrangou,  •^<;-» 
iv.  40,  60. 

*^  La  Hayrie,  commandant  at  Saltillo,  arrived  earlier  in  the  day  with  a 
small  force,  which  managed  to  cut  its  way  through  Esoobedo's  lines  and  reach 
the  citadel.  Elton,  With  the  French,  1 15-16,  places  his  foroe  at  1 10  men,  and 
the  republicans  at  1,400.  Iglesias  speaks  of  *  la  derrota  de  La  Hayrie,'  /?«- 
vieias,  iii.  530,  in  allusion  to  his  later  sortie  from  the  citadel.  Esoobedo  failed 
to  collect  the  $200,000  levied  on  the  city.  Pap,  y  Corr,  Fam^.  Imp,,  165-7. 

^For  additional  details  on  the  north-east  campai^,  I  refer  to  La  Vox  de 
M4j.,  Peruki,  Ofic,  Diario  Imp,,  Pdjaro  Verde,  Mexkano^  and  other  jour- 
nalsy  throughout  the  year. 
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came  more  anxious  than  ever  that  the  advantage 
Bbould  be  followed  up  by  driving  the  president  from 
the  territory,  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  United 
States  congress,  in  the  belief  that  this  might  change 
the  feeling  of  the  northern  republic  toward  the  em- 


Chibuahoa. 


pire.  The  manoeuvre  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the 
preceding  operations  in  the  north;  and  the  simulta- 
neous activity  of  the  French  columns,  east  and  west 
of  Chihuahua  province,  rendered  it  more  effective  by 
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occupying  the  republicans  in  different  directions,  and 
preventing  their  government  from  seeking  refuge  in 
Sonora  or  Coahuila. 

Brincourt  had  returned  to  Parras  in  June,  after 
the  defeat  of  Negrete,  and  now  continued  his  march 
north-westward  into  Chihuahua  with  2,500  men, 
leaving  fortified  depots  at  Rio  Florido,  AUende,  Par- 
ral,  Santa  Rosalfa,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Resales,  to  se- 
cure communication.  The  Juarist  forces  under  Ruiz, 
Aguirre,  Villagran,  Ojinaga,  and  Carbajal  retired  in 
different  directions  without  molesting  the  main  body, 
although  its  march  might  have  been  harassed  with 
advantage,  impeded  as  it  was  by  flooded  rivers  and 
bad  roads.  Brincourt  entered  Chihuahua  city  Au- 
gust 15th,  reorganizing  the  administration,**  and  urg- 
ing on  the  several  Indian  movements  in  favor  of  the 
empire,  prompted  on  the  one  bide  by  discontent  with 
republican  exactions,  and  on  the  other  by  illusive 
promises  from  the  sovereign. 

Fearing  a  collision  with  United  States  troops,  Ba- 
zaine  had  given  the  general  strict  orders  to  return  to 
Durango  within  three  weeks  after  reaching  Chihua- 
hua, and  to  let  his  forces  penetrate  only  a  day's  march 
beyond  this  city.  It  was  enough  to  drive  Juarez  out 
of  the  last  state  capital  occupied  by  him.*^  Brincourt 
saw  that  this  would  render  fruitless  the  whole  expe- 
dition, by  restoring  the  province  to  the  enemy,  and 
giving  him  fresh  confidence.  He  accordingly  delayed 
his  departure  while  awaiting  a  reply  to  his  representa- 
tion. "A  thousand  men,"  he  said,  "could  hold  the 
entire  region  and  exclude  the  Juarists,  to  the  ruin  of 
their  party."  But  his  orders  were  repeated,  and  he 
left  October  29th. 

Juarez  had  meanwhile  made  Paso  del  Norte  his 
capital;*^  but  hearing  of  the  evacuation,  he  hastened 

^'Appointing  T.  Znloaga  prefect. 

^'Ce  Berait  folie  qae  de  vouloir  le  suivre  en  ce  moment  dans  tousles 
reooins  oil  il  vondra  alfer.' 

*^  Leaving  Chihuahua  Aueust  8th,  he  had  established  himself  here  on  the 
15th,  as  announced  in  circular  of  same  date,  if^..  Col,  Leyu^  1803-7t  ii« 
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backy  reentering  on  the  20th  of  November,  amidst 
great  demonstration.  Shortly  after,  however,  came 
news  that  Bazaine  had  yielded  to  Maximilian's  in- 
stances to  retain  Chihuahua,  and  that  500  men  were 
approaching  under  Billot  On  December  9th,  accord- 
ingly, two  days  before  the  entry  of  the  French,  he  was 
again  on  the  way  back  to  his  refuge  on  the  border  of 
the  friendly  sister  republic;  and  with  him  fell  also  the 
hope  of  his  officers  for  any  eflTective  achievement  for 
some  time  to  come.  Not  that  they  had  been  idle. 
Villagran,  for  instance,  had  surprised  the  French  post 
left  by  Brincourt  at  Parral,  and  Ojinaga,  lately  made 
governor  of  the  state,  operated  near  Guerrero,  where 
he  felL« 

In  addition  to  the  military  crisis  which  for  a  mo- 
ment threatened  to  ingulf  him,  Juarez  had  to  contend 
with  another  among  his  own  party.  His  term  as  presi- 
dent expired  on  November  30th.  Under  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  an  election  could  not  well  be  held, 
and  according  to  the  constitution  his  office  should  in 
such  a  case  be  assumed  by  the  chief  justice."  But 
Greneral  Ortega,  who  held  this  position,  had  long 
been  absent  in  the  United  States,  so  long,  indeed,  and 
without  formal  permission,  that  his  position  was  now 
declared  forfeited.**     Further,  the  assumption  of  the 

251 ;  Jicarcz,  Biog,,  31.  '  Juarez  h*bia  aacado  de  Ghihnahiia  maa  de  400,000 
peaoe.'  Rivera,  Hist.  Jal,,  v.  654. 

^'The  actions  and  Bkirmiahes  in  1865  are  estimated  at  322,  with  5,674 
killed  and  1,279  wounded.  Juarrz,  Biog.,  30. 

"  *  Si  per  cualquier  motivo  la  eleocion  de  presidente  no  estuviere  hecha  y 
pnblicada  para  el  V  de  Diciembre. .  .cesaril  sin  embargo  el  anti^uo,  y  el  su- 
premo poder  ejecativo  se  depositara  interinamente  en  el  presidente  de  la 
baprema  Corte  de  Justicia.'  Art.  82  of  the  constitution. 

*'In  his  defence,  Ortega  published  a  letter  of  Dec.  30,  1864,  granting  him 
permission  to  leave  his  post  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  with  the  understand- 
mg  tiiat,  whether  passing  through  foreign  territory  or  not,  he  should  in  some 
unoccupied  part  of  Mexican  territory  continue  the  war  for  independence.  He 
had  remained  wholly  in  a  foreign  land,  however,  yet  engaged,  as  he  claimcJ, 
in  actively  aiding  the  cause,  advising  to  this  effect  the  president,  who  knew  of 
his  movements  from  journals.  He  received  no  reply  to  his  letter,  asking  for 
authority  to  enroll  volunteers,  etc.,  and  declared  tnat  a  private  suit  at  law  was 
concocted  to  detain  him  as  long  as  possible  abroad,  fie  also  instanced  pre- 
vious fntile  attempts  to  obtain  his  removal  from  the  post  of  chief  justice,  for 
having  acted  as  governor  of  Zacatecas,  and  to  Injure  his  prestige  as  a  military 
leader  by  placing  him  in  critical  positions  with  insufficient  forces.  His  argu- 
ments are  fully  presented  in  Legac,  Mex.,  Corrtsp,,  3-210,  passim,  with  special 
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presidency  by  the  chief  justice  was  intended,  accord- 
ing to  Juarist  interpretation,  to  be  only  temporary, 
till  a  speedy  election  could  install  the  one  chosen  by  the 
people.  In  view  of  the  war,  the  tenure  promised  to 
become  anything  but  brief,  and  this  appearing  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  it  was  deemed  a  better  pro- 
cedure to  prorogue  the  power  of  the  actual  president 
and  his  substitute,  thus  preserving  the  government 
from  the  danger  attending  a  doubtful  change.  The 
president  had  for  that  matter  been  elected  to  govern, 
while  the  president  of  the  supreme  court  had  been 
elected  for  the  administration  of  justice;  and  the  peo- 
ple's choice  having  been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  con- 
fress,  together  with  the  bestowal  of  dictatorial  power, 
uarez  did  declare  the  functions  of  himself  and  his 
substitute  prorogued  till  they  could  be  surrendered  to 
a  new  officer,  duly  elected." 

Ortega  had  hastened  to  the  Texan  frontier  as  the 
critical  time  approached,  and  learning  of  the  measures 
taken  against  him,  he  thence  launched  his  protests; 
but  finding  the  people  too  occupied  with  the  war,  and 
himself  in  little  favor,  he  returned  northward  to  plot 
against  his  rival.^  A  somewhat  similar  course  was 
adopted  by  Manuel  Ruiz,  the  substitute  chief  justice, 
who  saw  fading,  not  only  the  hope  faintly  entertained 

Eoints  at  35-90,  and  in  Ortega,  Protesta,  1-25.  The  toit  against  Ortega  waa 
y  Col  Allen,  for  $7,000.  There  ia  no  doabt  that  the  executive  officers  in- 
trigued to  invalidate  his  claims;  but  warned  by  the  spirit  manifested  against 
him  in  1864,  he  should  not  have  afforded  them  the  stronger  ffrounds  now 
raised  by  going  away.  He  lived  in  reduced  circumstances  in  we  U.  S.,  ac- 
cording to  Cuevas,  Vega,  Ausiliares,  MS.,  and  he  sought  both  funds  and  free 
travelling  pass  through  the  Mexican  legation.  Legac,  i/ex.,  Circ,  20-^.   Hia 

{>rotest  was  written  in  Texas.     It  was  claimed  by  the  Juarists  that  Ortega'a 
etter  concerning  his  movements  was  not  official,  and  therefore  not  recognized. 


By  his  prolonged  absence  as  chief  justice  and  general,  in  foreign  parts,  ne  bad 
committed  a  grave  fault,  and  by  decree  of  Nov.  8,  1865,  he  was  declared 
amenable  for  abandonment  of  his  post,  the  sovernment  appointing  another 
chief  justice.  DMan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  ix.  719-21. 

^^  Text  of  decree,  followed  by  ministerial  circular,  arguii^  the  case  and 
ving  instances.  I<L,  718-19,  721-6;  l/<^.,  CoL  Leyes,  186^7;  ii.  276-9, 
J3-94. 

^  Although  announcinff  in  an  official  letter  of  Feb.  3,  1806,  to  Gov.  V^ga 
of  Sinaloa  that  he  would  retain  only  the  title  of  president  of  the  supreme 
court,  for  he  considered  it  improper  to  create  discoixl  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances; *  still,  the  country  was  not  bound  to  recognize  the  acts  of  Juares.* 
Vega,  Doc,  iu.  21^15. 
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of  seeming  what  Ortega  had  missed,  but  of  retaining 
the  leading  position  on  the  bench.  Thoroughly  dis- 
appointed, and  with  waning  faith  in  the  republic,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  imperial  decree  to  retire  into 
private  life  at  Mexico.*^ 

Sophistry  is  plentifully  used  in  the  arguments  of 
all  the  candidates;  and  the  Juarists  undoubtedly 
stretched  the  interpretation  of  the  article  bearing  on 
the  case,  for  personal  as  well  as  national  reasona  Or- 
tega had  certainly  lost  prestige,  and  was  no  longer  a 
favorite,  either  with  the  people  or  their  leaders.  Ac- 
tual generals,  governors,  and  other  officials  owed  their 
position  mainly  to  Juarez,  and^n  sustaining  him  they 
sustained  themselves.  The  essential  point,  however, 
although  probably  secondary  with  many  of  them,  was 
the  superior  fitness  of  Juarez  for  his  position  as  com- 
pared with  Ortega,  or  perhaps  any  candidate  then 
available.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to 
increase  existing  complications  by  removing  the  head 
which  had  so  well  maintained  the  government  and 
kept  the  party  united  for  the  one  great  object.  A 
change  was  apt  to  cause  dissolution.  Juarez'  success 
in  asserting  himself  at  this  critical  period  attests  both 
his  influence  and  ability.*^ 

It  was  fortunate  that  such  was  the  disposition  of 
Juarez  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  for  armies  or 
escorts  to  guard  himself  It  was  a  remarkable  repe- 
tition of  the  old-time  story  of  the  European  hunting 

'*  Letters  of  sabniasion,  etc.,  in  Jf^.,  CoL  Leyea,  1863-7,  !i  302-e.  This 
mipatriotic  act  relieved  the  govenuuent  fnnn  repljring  to  his  proteet,  yet  it 
vas  pointed  ont  that  both  conatitation  and  oonffreanonal  decision  opposed 
the  claim  of  any  accidental  occupant  of  the  chi^  justiceship  to  succeed  as 
piesident.  Argument,  in  /i.,  306-10. 

^  Minister  iglesias,  who  later  as  chief  justice  claimed  the  presidency,  ar- 
gues warmly  for  his  chief,  and  gives  a  list  to  show  the  immense  preponderance 
of  leading  men  supporting  him,  while  a  scantv  few  upheld  Ortega,  including 
fi^nends  ^atoni  and  Huerta,  and  GuiUermo  Prieto.  l^evuUu,  iii.  650-3;  alio 
Quesada  and  Kegrete.  VegOt  Attn^ares,  MS.;  Marquez  de  Zjton,  F4  Perdida, 
MS.,  54-^.  The  latter  wrote  sharply  to  Juarez.  A/em.  Post,  M8.,  246.  They 
were  termed  Orteguistas,  the  others  calling  themselves  legalidad.  The  f  eeHng 
in  the  U.  S.  favored  Juares.  Legac  Mex.,  Circ,  ii.  91-175,  passim;  Mex. 
Afain^  ii.  5,  63,  39th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Maximilian  himself  pays  ct  this  time 
tribute  to  the  seal  and  intelligence  of  his  opponent  in  a  letter  to  Baxon  de 
Pont.  Arrangoiz^  Af^.,  iv.  53-0. 
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down  the  Indian  to  kill  him  for  loving  home  and  lib- 
erty ;  only  in  the  present  instance  the  Indian  was  ar- 
rayed in  the  garb  of  the  same  European  civilization 
which  the  other  thought  himself  better  capable  of 
administering.  Unpretentious,  and  with  the  patience 
and  tenacity  of  his  race,  Juarez  was  prepared  to  meet 
any  hardships  and  seek  any  refuge,  intent  only  on  the 
cause  he  had  undertaken  and  the  object  for  which  he 
had  aimed.  To  meet  the  French  in  open  field  at  pres- 
ent seemed  indeed  suicidal,  and  he  proposed  rather 
to  save  the  issue  by  distracting  the  enemy  with  desul- 
tory and  rapid  movements  in  small  parties,  especially 
east  and  west  of  his  own  position.  The  withdrawal  of 
Brincourt,  and  the  retrograde  concentration  of  other 
bodies  in  dififerent  regions,  lent  confirmation  to  the 
rumor  of  a  speedy  French  evacuation,  under  pressure 
from  the  northern  republic,  and  to  a  revival  of  repub- 
lican operations  in  all  parts,  as  we  have  seen,  under 
men  like  Diaz,  Escobedo,  Corona,  Rdgules,  and  Al- 
varez, who  now  figured  respectively  as  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  eastern,  northern,  western,  central,  and 
southern  armies,  with  Ignacio  Mejfa  for  minister  of 
war." 

Although  disappointed  in  the  long-expected  coop- 
eration from  the  United  States,  the  republicans  felt 
grateful  for  the  sympathy  there  so  widely  extended. 
Many  feared  their  too  active  interference  in  view  of 
the  late  disastrous  loss  of  territory,  and  preferred  the 
diplomatic  and  pecuniary  aid  which  had  so  long  helped 
to  maintain  them,  and  which  now  was  forcing  their 
main  foe  to  fall  back.  A  loan  of  thirty  millions  had 
just  been  placed  in  New  York,  with  a  success  that  in 

^Appointed  Dec.  25th.  Mem,,  Col,  Leyes,  1863-7,  ii.  297.  The  goYemors 
of  states  were  at  this  time  Ignacio  Pesqueira  in  Sonora;  Dominso  Rubf ,  Sina- 
loa;  Antonio  Pedrin,  Lower  California;  Luis  Terrazas,  Chihiuwua;  Silvestro 
Aranda  succeeding  Pereyra  in  Durango;  Miguel  Auza,  Zacatecas;  Andr^  S. 
Viesca,  Coahuila;  J.  C.  Doria  actinc  f or  Escobedo  in  Nuevo  Leon;  Santiago 
Tapia  succeeding  Carvajal  in  Tamaulipas;  Juan  Bnstamante,  San  Luis  Potoei; 
Joaquin  Martinez  of  second  district  in  Mexico;  Alvarez,  Guerrero;  Gregorio 
Mendez,  Tabasco;  J.  Pantaloon  Dominguez,  Chiapas.  Li  other  states  the  office 
was  vacant.  All  these  men  adhered  to  Juarez,  says  Igleeias.  Beviataa,  iiu 
651-2. 
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itself  proved  inspiring.**  Volunteers  asserted  their 
confidence  in  the  cause  by  ready  enlistment,**  and 
flattering  contributions  and  recognitions  flowed  in  from 
different  quarters.**  Juarez  had  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  look  into  the  future  with  a  hopefulness  which 
brightened  in  proportion  as  the  prospects  of  the  em- 
pire grew  darker." 

The  pronounced  attitude  assumed  by  the  United 
States  since  the  conclusion  of  their  civil  war  had 
served,  not  alone  to  intimidate  Napoleon,  but  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  illusive  nature  of  this  Mexican  enter- 
prise. The  irresistible  advance  of  his  troops  had  for 
a  long  time  blinded  him  to  dangers  and  disadvantages. 
He  now  saw  that,  although  defeated,  the  republicans 
were  never  crushed;  springing  up  ever  with  renewed 
courage  and  in  larger  numbers,  or  abiding  with  firm 
and  bitter  purpose  the  moment  favorable  to  their 
cause,  confident  also  in  ultimate  aid  from  the  sis- 
ter republic.  His  triumphs  were  sterile,  and  the  end 
seemed  more  remote  the  further  he  advanced.  He 
had  set  out  primarily  to  recover  an  indebtedness;  but 

*<^It  was  arraiiced  by  J.  M.  Oarbajal  and  Minister  Romero  with  the  house 
of  Corlies  &  Co.,  for  a  term  of  20  years  from  Oct.  1,  18C5,  at  an  interest  of  7 
per  cent,  and  secured  by  the  joint  credit  of  the  governments  of  the  republic 
and  the  states  of  Tamaulipas  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  500,000  acres  mineral  lauds 
being  h3rpothecated,  as  well  as  the  general  reyenue.  The  imperial  minister 
Arroyo  protested  in  the  states  against  the  loan.  Legae.  Mex.,  Clrc.t  i.  77-8; 
i/>x.  et  la  Monarch.,  60-6.  ' Grant... se  ban  apresurado  d  tomar  bonoa.' 
fjleaias.  ReoUtas,  iii.  408;  Rivera^  Hist.  Jal.,  ▼.  66^-4;  Diario  Ofic.^  Aug. 
25,  1S79. 

*^A8  instanced  in  VegOy  Autilicures,  MS.;  VegcL,  Doc.,  ptli.;  La  Voz  de 
M^:,  May  13,  1865  et  seq.;  8.  F.  Colt,  July  4,  1865,  et  seq. 

^Notably  repnblfcs  to  the  south,  as  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Chile,  and 
even  from  Holland.  M&c.,  Col.  Leyes,  1863-7,  ii.  66-08,  142-9, 170-9,  253-65; 
Rwtra,  Ilia.  Jal.,  v.  632-77,  passim;  LegM.  Mtx.,  Circ,  i.  57,  76,  etc.;  also 
journals  already  referred  to. 

^Tbia  he  had  expressed  alreadj^  on  his  first  arrival  at  Paso  del  Norte,  in  a 
letter  to  his  former  secretary  and  minister  Teran.  The  day  was  not  long  distant 
when  the  French  would  anwdon  the  empire,  either  from  recognizing  the  im- 
poasibility  of  subjugation  or  under  pressure  from  the  U.  S.  The  very  vic- 
tories of  the  French  would  destroy  them,  wrote  another  observer.  Domenech, 
Hitt.  Mac.,  iii.  337-41.  Teran,  holding  friendly  intercourse  with  Baron  de 
Pont,  a  friend  of  Maximilian,  the  latter  was  kept  informed  of  these  views;  but 
to  the  advice  that  he  should  withdraw,  he  replied  by  expressing  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  prospects.  Arrangoiz  wonders  what  he  means,  M4j.^  iv. 
56-7,  but  preceding  occurxenoes  reveal  that  mere  effect  was  intended. 
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millions  had  been  expended  and  lives  sacrificed  with- 
out insuring  even  the  first  claim.  The  whole  nation 
took  alarm  at  the  gloomy  prospects  of  an  expedition 
which  from  the  begmning  had  found  many  opponents, 
and  had  gradually  encroached  upon  the  patience  of 
the  majority. 

At  the  opening  of  the  chambers  in  January  1866, 
Napoleon  accordmgly  announced  that  he  had  taken 
steps  to  arrange  for  a  recall  of  the  troops.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  course,  this  acknowledgment  of 
failure  in  an  undertaking  so  long  vaunted  as  the  most 
glorious  of  his  reign,  and  into  which  he  had  deluded 
so  many  of  his  subjects.  But  the  step  was  oppor- 
tune in  saving  France  from  yet  greater  disasters  and 
humiliation  ;•*  for  politics  in  the  United  States  was 
assuming  an  aspect  which  required  the  government 
to  pursue  a  more  determined  foreign  policy  than  ever. 
In  reply  to  a  note  asking  for  at  least  a  strict  neutral- 
ity in  Mexican  affairs,  Seward,  on  February  12th,  in- 
sisted that  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  should 
be  effected  without  any  conditions;  for  the  states 
would  not  prove  untrue  to  the  political  principles 
they  had  so  far  practised,  or  depart  from  the  line  of 
conduct  traced  by  Washington.  Napoleon  answered 
this  imperious  demand  in  the  most  amiable  manner; 
and  grasping  at  the  vague  promise  of  an  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  first  president  as  ^suflScient 
guarantee,'  he  declared  that  the  return  of  the  troops 
would  no  longer  be  deferred.  They  would  be  with- 
drawn in  three  detachments,  "the  first  to  depart 
about  November  1866,  the  second  in  March  1 867,  and 
the  third  in  the  following  November."**     Encouraged 

*^Domenech  blamos  Montholon,  the  French  miniBter  at  Washington* 
lately  at  Mexico,  for  eiageerating  the  war  feeling  in  the  U.  S.,  to  which  ho 
was  boand  by  strong  famuy  ties,  while  the  empire  had  never  obtained  hia 
sympathy. 

^  *  Nous  n'h^itons  jamais  k  offrir  k  nos  amis  les  explicationsqn'ils  nous 
demandent.  M.  Seward  nous  donnant  rossuranoe  qne  les  Etats-Unis  rester- 
ont  fidMes  k  la  r^gle  de  condaite  que  lour  a  tracde  Washington,  noas  accaei]  - 
Ions  cette  assurance  avec  une  ^leine  confiance,  et  nous  y  trouYons  une 
ffarantie  suffisante.'  So  runs  this  remarkable  note,  dated  April  6,  1866. 
While  certain  Frenchmen,  like  Kiox,  admit  the  humiliation  to  France,  some. 
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by  this  ready  compliance,  Seward  required,  further, 
that  the  proposed  reenforcements  to  nil  gaps  should 
not  be  sent,  and  Austria  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
quested to  stop  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  for 
Mexico.     Both  governments  promptly  acquiesced."* 

Unconscious  of  the  impending  blow,  and  recogniz- 
ing only  too  well  that  to  France  alone  must  he  look 
for  safety,  Maximilian  made  once  more,  in  January 
1866,  an  appeal  for  money  and  men*'  wherewith  to 
check  the  growing  republican  movements-  In  the 
same  month  Baron  Saiilard  was  sent  to  communicate 
the  resolution  of  Napoleon  for  a  speedy  withdrawal, 
and  arrange  for  a  convention  to  replace  that  of  Mira- 
mare,  which  Mexico  had  been  unable  to  carry  out.*^ 
The  emperor  felt  overwhelmed.  Saiilard  could  obtain 
no  satisfactory  proposals,  and  left  the  negotiations 
with  Minister  l)ano;*  but  the  result  had  been 
achieved  of  shifting  the  responsibility  upon  Maxi- 
milian, and  permitting  the  announcement  of  the  time 
of  evacuation. 

like  Detroyat,  eeek  to  avoid  the  rabject,  and  others  Join  Domenech  in  the 
fatUe  effort  to  draw  diplomatic  victories  for  their  country.  Instance:  '  La 
forme  dans  laqnelle  Tempereur  NapoUon  annonoi  sa  r^solation  lui  [Sewani] 
aenlevd  ce  triomphe*  of  acknowledging  the  effect  of  Seward's  note.  //m/. 
i/«x.,  iii.  377;  Doc,  Hist.  Mex.,  1832-75,  pt  z.  86-90.  It  would  have  been 
more  sattaCkctory  to  show  tliat  France  merely  carried  out  the  convention  of 
Miramare,  in  letter  if  not  in  spirit,  by  withdrawing  the  troops. 

**The  Austrian  volunteers  were  ready  to  emlmrk  when  the  countermand  was 
iasaed.  This  empire  was  at  the  time  menaced  by  Prussia,  and  France  be£;an 
^30  to  look  to  her  frontiers.  The  respective  protests  of  Motlev  and  Bigelow 
were  made  in  April  and  May  1866.  For  details  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  U.  8.  with  Mexico  and  her  allies,  see  Mex,  AffcuvB^  i.-iL,  39th  Cong.  Ist 
Sess.;  Congrejfs.  Olobe,  1865-6,  passim;  U.  S.  H,  Ex,  Doe,  20,  31,  38,  vii., 
39th  Cong.  1st  Sess. ;  U.  8,  Sen.  Doc,  6, 8,  in  Id. ;  U,  S,  Foreign  Affairs,  260- 
3S8,  39th  Cong.  2d  Sess.;  Legnc.  Mex.,  Circ,  i,  5-102,  169-87,  passim.  Impe- 
rislist  consuls  were  not  recognized.  Iglesicu,  Interv.,  iii.  301,  602,  et  seq. ;  Do- 
memechy  IlisL  Mex,,  iiL  359,  etc.;  Id,,  LeMex.,  297-348;  Flint's  Mex.  under 
Max.,  19&-227;  Ulnterven.  Frangaise,  235,  etc.;  K6raJtry,  Max.^  105-14. 

^  If  merely  to  replace  the  troops  sent  back  to  France.  Toward  the  end 
of  1864  left:  'Ontre  U  batterie  de  la  garde...  le  l«etle  20*  bataillons  de 
ehacsenrs  k pied;  le  99* de  ligne. .  .el  le  1?  sonaves.'  The  last  in  March  1805. 
Nioxy  Fh:pitL  du  Mex,,  484 

*The  French  minister  at  Mexico,  Dano,  was  Instracted  to  support  the 
negotiations,  to  point  out  that  France  stood  released  from  responsibinty,  and 
that  Me  pins  daQserenx  pour  nn  gouvemement  oui  se  fonde  est  certaineroent 
eelui  [aocnsation^  de  n'Stre  soutenu  que  par  dee  lorces  4crangdres.  *  Despatch 
of  Jan.  15,  1866.  Bather  peculiar  language  from  the  foreign  power  that  had 
forced  the  government  upon  the  country. 

'Betaming  to  France  within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival. 
•Hm.  Max..  Vox.  TL    U 
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Something  had  to  be  done,  however,  if  only  to  gain 
time.  The  French  government  was  asked  to  post- 
pone the  departure  of  the  army  for  three  years,  and 
to  accept  twenty-live  million  francs  a  year  in  payment 
of  its  claims  on  Mexico,  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  treas- 
ury could  afford  the  sum.'^  This  proposition  was  for- 
warded by  Almonte,  who  had  also  to  replace  Hidalgo 
as  minister  at  Paris,'^  the  hope  being  entertained  that 
his  previous  relations  with  Napoleon  as  conservative 
leader  might  have  an  effect.  The  request  was  refused, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  involving  as  it  did  only 
fresh  sacrifices  without  any  definite  prospect  of  pay- 
ing the  growing  debt.  It  was,  moreover,  coupled 
with  the  demand  for  financial  guarantees,  including 
the  assignment  of  one  half  of  the  custom-house  re- 
ceipts; otherwise  France  would  regard  herself  as 
liberated  from  all  engagements,  and  take  immediate 
steps  for  withdrawing  her  troops.^^ 

The  object  of  the  note  was  no  doubt  to  force  Maxi- 
milian to  abdicate,  and  so  facilitate  the  new  course 

^°AU  the  war  material  was  to  be  purchased  from  the  army  oq  its  departure. 
The  manner  of  pursutng  the  hostile  bands  roaming  the  comitry  bad  to  be 
agreed  upon.  Maximilian  alone  should  communicate  orders  to  the  Mexican 
anny,  into  which  French  officers  would  be  admitted  with  an  adyauoe  of  one 
or  two  grades.  Two  French  naval  stations  to  be  formed;  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  Influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  with  the  U.  S.  to  recognize  the 
empire. 

'*  The  latter  was  blamed  for  having  produced  a  false  impression  in  France. 
Arrangoiz  accuses  Maximilian  of  ingratitude  and  calumny.  M4j,y  iv.  88. 
Almonte  eagerly  accepted  the  mission  to  escape  the  humiliating  neglect  into 
which  he  and  bis  party  had  fallen.     He  never  returned.     His  death  took 

Slane  at  Paris,  March  21,  1860,  con  * remordimientos  de  la  conclencia. .  .Ileno 
e  angustias.'  Rivera^  Gob.  Alex.,  ii.  643;  Monitor ,  April  30,  18G9. 
^=*Hcr  expedition  to  Mexico  had  been  undertaken  merely  to  secure  guaran- 
tees for  her  claims.  This  required  the  formation  of  a  government  for  main- 
taining order.  France  could  not  impose  such  a  government.  Elements 
existed  for  erecting  it,  and  Maximilian  undertook  the  task.  Napoleon  merely- 
offered  the  necessarily  limited  assistance  defined  by  the  convention  of  Mira- 
mare,  measuring  *  k  Timportance  des  int^r6ts  fran^ais  engages  dans  cette  entre- 
prise  lYten<lue  du  concours  qu'il  lui  ^tait  permis  de  lui  offirir.'  France  had 
largely  fuIfiJled  the  treaty;  not  so  Mexico,  who  had  on  the  contraiy  given  pref- 
erence to  English  claims,  and  allowed  her  officials  to  systematically  oppose 
the  interests  of  France.  Despatch  of  May  31st.  The  peremptory  nature  of 
the  note  might  have  assumed  an  even  more  decided  tone  had  Almonte 
carried  out  his  instruction,  *de  pedir  que  las  tropas  francesas  evacuasen  im- 
mediatamente  el  territorio  del  imperio,'  unless  Maximilian's  proposal  was  ao- 
cepted.  Almonte's  letter,  in  L^ivre,  Doc,  Alcasimiliano,  iL  311. 
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entered  upon.''*  Such  might,  indeed,  have  been  the 
result^*  but  for  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  empress,** 
who  undertook  to  plead  with  Napoleon  in  person ;  for 
neither  she  nor  her  consort  at  this  time  regarded  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  with  the  same  fears  as 
France.  She  took  with  her  a  letter  from  Maximilian, 
presenting  an  elaborate  answer  to  the  last  peremptory 
note.  It  assumed  that  Napoleon  stood  compromised 
to  found  a  strong  government  in  Mexico.  This  could 
be  done  only  after  establishing  the  peace  needful  for 
creating  resources.  So  far  the  loans  and  revenue  had 
been  absorbed  mainly  by  the  army,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
other  interests  and  projects,  proof  enough  that  every 
possible  eflTort  had  been  made  to  fulfil  the  convention 
of  Miramare.  Maximilian  could  not  be  blamed  for 
the  state  of  the  finances.  They  had  always  been  in 
disorder,  and  the  task  of  reform  had  all  this  time 
been  intrusted  to  French  oflScials.  So  far  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  had  been  brought  under  the  em- 
pire by  the  French  commander-in-chief  The  very 
condition  of  placing  all  the  imperial  forces  at  his  dis- 
posal implied  an  obligation  for  him,  the  representative 
of  France,  to  efifect  the  subjugation ;  instead  of  doing 
this,  he  had,  by  inaction  and  disregard  for  Maximil- 
ian's remonstrances,  lost  to  a  great  extent  the  results 
achieved  by  costly  campaigns.  In  short,  both  mili- 
tary and  financial  failures  were  charged  to  the  French.'* 

^Sftillard  had  declared,  on  hia  retain,  that  an  empire  under  Maximilian 
vaa  impoeaible. 

•*  'L^abdication  devait  avoir  lien  le  7  juillet,*  writes  Dfitroyat,  VInterven, , 
24d.  *Am  7  Jnli  ervriff  er  in  der  That  cue  Feder,  urn  den  Fall  der  Monarch  ie 
zn  unterzeichnen, '  aada  another  witness.  Kaiter^  Max, ,  1 4G;  and  so  Arraugoiz ; 
bat  among  the  officials  were  those  who  believed  differently.  They  be  Ihou^^h  t 
themselves  of  his  obstinacy,  which  would  be  affirmed  by  the  prospect  of  iD« 
creaaing  the  trouble  for  France.  Niox^  Exp^d  du  ifex.,  584.  Kdratry  dc- 
dares  that  Maximilian  spoke  to  his  friends  of  a  formal  agreement  with 
Kapoleon  for  retaining  the  French  troops  till  the  end  of  18CS,  without  which 
he  woald  never  have  accepted  the  throne;  but  he  must  have  depended  on 
nimor,  and  reveals  weakness  in  his  own  statements. 

^The  moment  for  abdication  seemed  unfavorable  for  Maximilian's  hopes 
in  Enrope,  for  the  result  of  the  'seven  days*  war'  was  not  yet  known  in  Mex- 
ico. Had  a  cable  existed  at  the  time  to  brins  the  news,  he  might  have 
hastened  home  to  take  advantage  of  the  blow  at  his  brother's  popularity. 

7<He  had  not  expected  the  subjugation  to  cover  only  a  part  of  the  coun* 
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In  all  this  lay  a  great  deal  of  truth.  The  French 
had  encountered  obstacles,  but  they  were  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  not 
due  to  the  Maximilian  government.  Deceived  with 
regard  to  his  expedition.  Napoleon  had  deceived  the 
archduke;  and  now  discovering  his  mistake,  he  re- 
solved to  ignore  the  spirit  of  the  compact,  and  disre- 
gard the  various  promises  held  forth."  Fortunately 
for  himself,  he  would  save  appearances  to  some  extent 
by  pointing  to  the  letter  of  the  Miramare  convention, 
followed  near  enough  by  him  for  all  essential  purposes, 
while  Mexico  could  give  no  hope  of  fulfilling  her  part. 
Maximilian  was  accordingly  to  be  sacrificed — a  victim 
to  a  sanguine  and  over-confiding  nature. 

Charlotte  found  Napoleon  obdurate.^®  Thereupon 
she  proceeded  to  Rome  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  that 
she  became  insane.^' 

try,  nor  the  transport  charges  alone  to  rise  to  several  millions.  Bazaine  had 
been  charged  to  organize  a  national  army,  but  neglected  to  do  so,  casting  ob- 
stacles also  in  the  way  of  Thun  when  he  undertook  the  task;  lately  the  sub- 
sidy needed  for  effecting  it  had  been  withdrawn.  Maximilian  had  been 
accused  of  favoring  too  much  liberal  principles  and  men;  but  he  followed  the 
line  drawn  by  the  French. 

^^  Instance  only  the  utterances  of  Rouher  at  the  issue  of  the  last  loan,  and 
the  order  then  issued  to  Bazaine  to  retain  all  needed  forces.  Charlotte 
brought  copies  of  two  letters  of  March  1864,  which  she  regarded  as  guaran- 
tees of  union  between  the  emperoi-s.  L^Interven.  Frangaise,  262. 

^"  At  first  he  declined  to  receive  her,  pleading  illness.  Finally  on  the  24th 
of  Aug.  she  received  her  answer.  So  low  was  the  treasury  at  Mexico  that 
her  travelling  money  had  to  be  taken  from  the  drainage  fund.  She  embarked 
July  13th,  taking  the  mail-steamer  for  St  Nazaire,  yet  refused  to  Ite  conveyed 
on  board  by  the  French  naval  boat.  Dom^iech,  Hitit.  3/ex.,  iii.  393-4.  Cas- 
tillo, minister  of  foreign  affairs,  was  one  of  her  companions.  Although  not  oth- 
cially  advised,  Almonte  went  to  receive  her.  She  stayed  at  Paris  From  Aug. 
9th  to  the  29th,  Empress  Eugenie  calling  upon  her.  Lt  Saints  Ouerrt^  172-3; 
L^f^m-f,  Dor.  Maximiliano^  ii.  336,  etc.  See  also  Mcmseras^  Eesfii,  66  et  seq.; 
Brvuf  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  1,  Sept.  15,  1866;  M4x.  Emp.,  1-13;  Diario  Imp., 
July  7  etseq.;  Nacionrd,  id.;  EUzaga^  Erutayos,  145,  etc. 

'*She  remained  for  a  few  days  at  Miramare,  and  left  for  Rome  Sept.  18th. 
At  Boetzen  her  mental  condition  suddenly  became  manifest.  She  oelieved 
herself  henceforth  surrounded  by  hirelings  of  Napoleon  engaged  to  poison 
her,  and  frequently  refused  the  food  set  before  her,  preferring  the  water, 
chestnuts,  or  other  articles  which  she  sometimes  bought.  The  pontiff  re- 
ceived her  and  gave  her  hi^  sympathy,  though  he  had  to  listen  mainly  to  this 
now  fixed  topic.  After  a  stay  of  three  weeks  her  brother  took  her  away  to 
Miramare.  Thence  she  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Tervueren,  near  Brus- 
sels, one  of  the  most  picturesque  localities  in  that  country,  which  henceforth 
became  her  home.  The  loss  of  her  husband  tended  to  increase  her  malady. 
Reports  concerning  her  continually  clouded  mental  condition  are  given  in 
ConstU.,  Feb.  6,  Mar.  13,  1868;  Monii.  Jiep.,  Oct  17,  1872;  Diario  (JjUc.,  and 
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La  Vonde  Mfj.,  Mar.  14,  1880,  and  in  1885.  The  ramor  is  current  amons 
certain  Glasses  in  Mexico  tiiat  she  waB  poisoned  with  juice  from  the  dreadeu 
palo-de-leche  tree,  and  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon  or  Bazaine.  Aliading  to 
this  subject.  Hall  writes:  'Her  physicians  have  lately  attributed  her  insanity 
to  the  effect  of  poison.'  'In  the  fall  of  1866  his  majesty  Maximilian  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter,  stating  that  the  empress  had  been  poisoned  in 
Cuemavaca.'  *Her  insanity,  as  emanating  from  such  a  source,  had  been 
talked  about  in  Mexico  before  the  news  of  its  actual  occurrence. '  L\fe  Max. , 
56-7.  What  object  Napoleon  might  have  in  poisoning  her  is  not  meutiuned. 
Others  state  that  she  was  sun-struck  while  promenading  with  a  crown  on  her 
head.  V^elazques  de  Leon  spoke  of  peculiarities  during  the  trip  to  France. 
MattertM^  EsMii,  79-80.  Airangoiz  publishes  extracts  from  notes  made  at 
Rome,  showing  the  extreme  form  taken  by  her  fancies.  i/«|;'.,  iv.  130-5, 
157-9,  220.  The  emperor  was  moved  to  tears  on  learning  the  truth,  as  Basch 
minutely  relates.  Erinnerungen,  i.  45-51,  71.  This  occurred  Oct.  18th. 
Before  this  news  had  come  of  her  leaving  Paris  indisposed.  The  public  mani- 
fested for  her  great  sympathy,  and  public  prayers  were  offered  by  request. 
Hee  Diario  Imp. ,  Oct.  18,  1866,  et  seq. ;LaVozd€  M4j.,  id. ,  aLra  Feb.  18, 1876. 
The  truth  is,  that  while  Charlotte  was  yet  a  girl,  it  was  understood  that  she 
was  precocions,  havins  had  a  joyless  childhood,  in  which  may  have  been 
sown  the  seeds  of  her  disease.  The  death  of  her  father,  the  murder  of  the 
envoys  from  the  new  king,  the  irritatin><  attitude  of  Napoleon,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  military  reverses,  all  shocked  her  sensitive  mind,  and  inclined  it 
toward  disease,  fostered  also  by  distrusting  self-restraint  and  reserve.  Before 
her  appearance  at  Paris  there  w^ere  fancies  and  acts  which  struck  many  as 
peculiar,  and  have  since  been  recalled  as  clear  symptons,  especially  those 
manifested  during  the  trip  to  Vera  Cruz  and  across  the  oceaa« 
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The  departure  of  the  empress  only  served  to  pre- 
cipitate negotiations  at  Mexico,  and  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1866,  Maximilian  was  obliged  to  sign  a  new 
convention  regulating  the  financial  question,  whereby 
the  French  government  should  receive  one  half  of  all 
maritime  custom-house  receipts,^  after  November  1st, 
in  payment  of  interest  and  capital  due  for  the  loans 

'Including  export  and  import  duties,  'intemacion*  and  *oontraregistro,' 
'mejores  materiales*  fund,  now  liberated  from  payments  to  the  Vera  Cruz 
railroad,  but  less  three  fourths  of  the  Pacific  custom  house  receipts,  which 
were  already  hypothecated.  The  sums  so  granted  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  interest  and  capital  of  the  loans  of  1864-5;  to  the  payment  of  three 
per  cent  interest  on  the  216  million  francs  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Mint- 
mare,  and  on  all  subsequent  advances  by  the  French  treasury,  amounting  to 
about  250  million  francs.  Any  surplus  left  after  making  these  piyments 
should  serve  to  reduce  the  capital  due  the  French  government.  ^lO  change 
of  tariff  must  be  made  tending  to  lower  the  sum  now  granted.  Special  agents 
under  the  French  flas  should  direct  the  collection  of  duties  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tanipico,  all  of  which  were  to  be  assigned  for  the  alK>ve  payments,  less  the 
part  already  set  aside  for  acknowledged  claims,  and  for  salaries  of  officials  at 
these  custom-houses,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  receipts. 
Any  surplus  or  deficiency  remaining  after  applying  these  receipts  to  the  total 
one  half  were  to  be  adjusted  in  the  accounts  rendered  from  other  custom- 
houses every  three  months,  with  assistance  of  French  consular  agents.  This 
document  was  signed  by  Dano  and  Luis  de  Arroyo,  the  latter  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  portfolio.  It  had  to  take  effect  on 
a  date  to  be  determined  by  Napoleon,  which  was  Nov.  1st.  See  Derecho  In- 
tern, Mex.,  pt  ii.  386-90. 
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negotiated  in  France,  and  for  the  heavy  war  expenses. 
The  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  custom-houses  wore  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  agents  as  guarantees.  A 
great  part  of  these  receipts  being  already  hypothecated, 
and  the  advance  of  the  republicans  cutting  off  one  re- 
source after  another,  so  small  a  revenue  remained  with 
which  to  conduct  the  government  that  bankruptcy  was 
inevitable.*  Both  sovereigns  must  have  recognized  the 
uselessness  of  the  convention;  yet  they  signed  it,  one 
because  he  was  obliged  to,  and  the  other  to  save  ap- 
pearances.' 

Notwithstanding  the  effort  to  seek  better  terms  from 
Napoleon,  Maximilian  had  taken  several  steps  to  se- 
cure his  position  in  case  of  need,  and  among  them 
ranked  foremost  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
Napoleon  had  promised  his  aid  for  the  formation  of 
a  European  army,  to  embrace  the  Austro-Belgiau 
volunteers  of  some  7,500  men,  and  the  foreign  legion 
of  the  French  expedition,  placed  in  the  Miramare 
treaty  at  8,000  men,  and  Bazaine  was  occupied  in 
organizing  a  Franco-Mexican  body,  under  the  term  of 
cazadores,  or  chasseurs,  which  should  become  fully  as 
strong.  Add  to  this  the  25,000  or  more  of  rural 
guards  and  auxiliaries  in  different  parts,  one  third 
mounted,  and  600  pieces  of  artillery,  together  with  the 
means  for  manufacturing  arms  at  more  than  one  of 
the  fortified  points  in  the  empire,  and  the  strength 
of  Maximilian  appeared   by  no  means  insignificant. 

*  The  net  receipts  of  the  empire  in  1865  amonnted  to  10  millions,  of  which 
nearly  5  millions  uame  from  Vera  Cruz,  2^  millions  from  other  gulf  ports,  auil 
3  milliooa  from  the  Pacific,  the  remainder  bein|^  obtained  from  excise,  direct 
contributiona,  and  other  sources.  Of  the  Pacific  receipts,  75  per  cent  had 
already  been  assigned,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gulf  duties;  further  claiina 
were  imijending,  a  oonventiou  having  been  signed  June  26th  whereby  En^iiah 
claims  should  be  decided  upon  by  a  body  of  four  commissioners.  'Nada  se 
e«tipal6. .  .reapecto  de  las  reclamaciones  de  ciudadanos  Mexicanos  contra  el 
go^ierao  brit^ioo,'  observes  Romero  caustically.  M^x.^  Mem.  Har.^  1870, 
6i^     The  continual  reverses  of  1866  cut  off  resources  in  every  direction. 

*  And  to  secure  by  manipulations  at  Vera  Cruz  all  the  money  possible. 
*Ea  provision  d'ane  chute  prochaine.'  NioXy  Expdd.  dn  Mex.,  603.  The 
Joarisfc  minister  at  Washington  protested  against  the  arrangement  as  intended 
to  prolong  the  stay  of  FVench  troops.  Letjac.  Mex. ,  CirculareA,  ii.  244  9.  The 
relations  with  France  becoming  more  strained,  the  convention  was  soon  ignored 
by  MaximiliaD,  aa  will  be  seen. 
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Unfortunately  for  him,  the  warfare  was  rather  of  a 
guerrilla  character,  involving  the  scattering  of  forces; 
many  of  the  soldiers  drafted  into  the  ranks  from 
unwilling  subjects,  and  from  the  class  of  deserters, 
or  even  malefactors,  could  not  be  relied  upon;*  and 
outfit  as  well  as  pay  proved  scanty  or  lacking,  so 
that  altogether  the  value  and  eflBciency  of  the  army 
were  greatly  reduced.* 

In  addition  came  discontent  among  the  Austro- 
Belgian  regiments,  ever  opposed  to  any  subordination 
to  Mexican  officers,  or  even  to  French — a  trouble 
increased  by  unforeseen  hardships,  and  by  the  war  in 
Europe.*  The  greatest  obstacle  of  all,  however,  was 
the  lack  of  money,  which  was  causing  an  outcry  from 
every  direction,  impeding  operations,  and  threatening 
wide-spread  disbandment.^  The  case  was  placed  before 
Bazaine  in  April,  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  assistance. 
A  small  advance  now  would  obviate  a  crisis,  and  save 
enormous  outlays  at  a  later  time.  France  could  not 
allow  its  work  to  collapse  by  refusing  so  slight  a  sac- 
rifice. The  marshal  yielded  by  granting  a  monthly 
allowance   of  two  and  a  half  million   francs.**     The 

*  A  battalion  ordered  to  Yucataa  during  the  spring  was  composed  mainly 
of  vagabonds  and  criminals,  and  Casanova,  the  commander,  refused  to  go 
unless  a  reliable  force  was  added  to  control  the  rest.  Niox^  Exfy4d. ,  554. 

^  The  cazadores  were  offered  a  bounty  of  $25.  It  was  proposed  to  form  40 
battalions  of  them,  under  French  officers  and  French  army  regulations.  The 
term  of  service  extended  from  two  to  seven  years.  Osmont  and  Friaut  had. 
immediate  charge  of  them,  and  Courtois  D'Hurbal  organized  the  artillery  in  a 
manner  that  received  the  acknowledgment  of  Maximilian.  Domenetk^  Hist. 
Mex.,  iii.  381,  415-16;  DUroyai,  UlrOerv,,  244.  Le  Saint  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  bravery  of  the  Mexicans.  Owerrt  Mex. ,  193.  For  drafting  orders  and  other 
regulations,  see  Diario  Imp.,  June  3d,  25th,  Aug. -Dec,  passim;  V^oz  M^j., 
Feb.  20,  March  6,  Aug.  2S,  30,  1866,  etc.,  and  other  journals.  This  system, 
so  frequently  forbidden  as  unjust  and  unsatisfactory,  had  to  be  resumed,  as 
K6ratry  shows.  Afax.,  137-9.  Col  Shelby,  lately  of  the  U.  S.  confederate 
army,  had  brought  some  men  and  ursed  an  enlistment  of  American  soldiers 
as  the  most  effective  measure;  but  Maximilian  did  not  entertain  the  idea. 
EdwM-d'a  Shelby's  Exped,,  22-4,  42,  90-2. 

*  Large  numbers  of  them  insisted  on  returning  to  Europe,  and  great  efforts 
had  to  be  made  to  quiet  the  feeling.  Niox,  Exped.^  554-7,  579. 

^  Lacunza,  who  had  charge  of  the  finance  department,  explained  the  critical 
situation  in  a  letter  to  the  marshal  of  April  28th.  Mejia  and  Quiroga  in  the 
north  were  suffering  from  actual  want,  and  had  to  impose  forced  loans.  Lopez 
could  not  leave  San  Luis,  nor  Franco  Oajaca,  for  similar  reasons;  the  Austro- 
Belgians  owed  half  a  million,  and  so  forth. 

^The  question  was  discussed  in  a  council  presided  over  by  Maximilian. 
Dane  and  Main  tenant,  inspector  of  the  treasury,  objected  to  granting  any  ad- 
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French  government  objecting,  the  allowance  stopped, 
and  consequently  any  progress  of  army  organization. 
The  temporary  cooperation  of  Bazaine  was  greatly 
due  to  Maximilian's  effort  to  retain  French  army 
officials  for  the  finance  department,  thereby  placing 
additional  responsibility  on  their  government.*  But 
all  this  had  served  merely  to  postpone  the  trouble. 
The  budget  for  1866  placed  the  expenses,  with  a  low 
estimate,  at  over  $35,000,000,^®  and  as  the  revenue  in 
the  preceding  and  far  more  prosperous  year  came  to 
little  more  than  half  this  amount,  the  outlook  for  the 
present  one  may  be  imagined-  Among  the  measures 
adopted  to  meet  a  portion  of  the  demand  was  a  con- 
tribution on  the  net  revenue  of  town  and  country  es- 
tates of  one  sixth  and  one  seventh  respectively,  and  a 
tax  of  six  and  one  quarter  cents  on  each  50,000  square 
varas."  But  the  difficulty  with  these  and  previous 
exactions  was  to  collect  them.^* 

Tajice,  in  accordance  with  instnictionB  from  their  government;  but  Bazaine 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility,  although  a  previous  advance  by  him  had 
been  objected  to  in  Paris.  K^ratry  quotes  the  letter  written  by  Maximilian 
in  Feb.,  thanking  him  for  this  aid.  Max.,  97-102.  See  aUo  Arrangoiz,  AUj.^ 
iv.  90. 

'  Langlais  having  died  in  Feb.  1866,  M.  de  Main  tenant,  French  inspector- 
general  of  finances,  took  his  place  till  Friant,  intendant  en  chef  of  the  French 
army  in  Mexico,  was  permitted  to  occupy  it  jointly  with  his  own — a  double 
duty  which  led  to  conflicting  measures.  Niox,  Exj*4d,  dti  Alex. ,  598  9. 

*^The  estimate  as  prepared  by  Lacunza  for  May  till  Dec.  demanded  for  the 

Ministry  of  war $4,395,710 

Miniati^  of  treasury 2,379,077 

Other  departments 2,807,962 

Subventions  for  railroads,  steamship  lines,  etc 1,466,334 

Interior  debt. 1,937,000 

Old  contracts 720,948 

Interest  on  debt. 6,715, 160 

French  army  support 3,205, 130 

$23,627,311 
"  'Contribucion  injusta  y  designal,'  exclaims  Arrangoiz,  M^j.^  iv.  94,  since 
property  near  towns  was  far  more  valuable  than  remote  land.  But  the  object 
was  also  to  compel  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  Indians  and  immigrants 
for  cultivation.  Domenech,  Hut.  M^j.^  iii.  383-4,  takes  a  more  reasonable 
view.  An  attempt  to  bring  sold  church  property  under  fresh  levies  failed,  as 
did  many  another  measure,  such  as  &hscn,  krin.,  i.  136-7i  enumerates, 
^ergaben  auf  dem  Papiere  ein  sehr  annehmbares  Resultat.' 

"The  attempt  of  IMtroyat  and  others,  Vlnierv.^  241,  to  attribute  causes 
to  single  individual  effort  or  neglect  is  hasty.  Comparison  with  municipal 
taxes.  JaJivco,  Tartfa,  1865,  1-14;  Trigutros,  Mem,  Municip,  Mex,,  1866, 
1-66. 
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Maximilian  had  been  assigned  a  civil  list  of 
$1,500,000,  like  his  predecessor  Agustin  I.;  but  in 
view  of  the  financial  distress,  he  now  renounced  two 
thirds  of  this  sum,^*  Charlotte  relinquishing  half  of 
her  allowanca  The  sacrifice  hardly  aflfected  them, 
for  their  mode  of  living  was  extremely  simple  for  a 
court.  The  loss  fell  rather  upon  officials  of  the 
household,  and  upon  benevolent  objects  and  the  poor, 
for  whom  the  list  had  mainly  been  expended,  feoth 
of  them  were  imbued  with  a  noble  out  misguided 
ambition  for  all  that  was  good  and  just,  and  they 
w^ere  courageous  in  following  this  bent.  Charlotte 
had  a  more  nervous  energy,  as  was  displayed  in  her 
assiduous  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  in  her  disin- 
terested application  to  schools,  charities,  and  other 
institutions."  She  would  personally  examine  scholars 
and  distribute  rewards,  enter  the  hospitals  and  cheer 
the  sick  with  a  kind  word,  decorate  the  soldier  whose 
bravery  deserved  the  medal,  and  charm  the  multi- 
tude with  her  gracious  manner.  The  gallant  Mexi- 
cans could  not  fail  to  show  devotion  in  return,  the 
more  stolid  Indians  being  mollified  by  the  marked 
intimacy  with  which  she  honored  one  of  their  own 
race,  as  one  of  her  maids  of  honor.^  Like  them, 
she  delighted  in  flowers,  and  found  one  of  her  great- 
est pleasures  in  supervising  the  garden,  leaving  also  a 
beautiful  record  of  her  taste  in  the  blooming  aspect 
of  the  Pasco  and  the  palace-ground. 

The  imperial  couple  had  at  first  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  national  palace  at  Mexico,  dating  in 
foundation  from  or  before  the  time  of  Cortds,  and  con- 
secrated by  a  long  line  of  viceregal  residents.^*     In 

"By  letter  of  March  15,  1866.     See  also  IHario  Imp.,  May  1,  1886. 

^*  As  president  of  a  charitable  society,  she  inllueuced  similar  efforts  by 
prominent  ladies  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere. 

'^Se&orita  Josefa  Varela,  a  descendant  of  Montezuma,  about  22  years  of 
age  and  of  dark  complexion.  She,  like  Scnora  (J.  P.  Pacheco,  received  $4,000 
a  year,  while  otlier  ladies  of  honor  who  attended  merely  on  certain  occasions 
had  no  pay. 

^<  See  Ilist.  Mex.,  vols  i.  and  iii.,  this  series,  for  site,  building,  and  recon- 
struution. 
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this  vast  though  plain  pile,  embracing  three  courts 
and  practically  three  stories,  they  occupied  only  the 
southern  section,  the  central  being  left  to  state  offi- 
cers and  the  northern  and  eastern  to  soldiers  and 
prisoners. ^^  It  faced  the  great  plaza  with  its  throng 
of  people  and  imposing  cathedral,  but  was  otherwise 
relieved  only  by  a  small  garden.  Maximilian,  with 
his  unassuming  informality  and  sailor  traits,  looked 
upon  it  as  a  cloister,  and  soon  selected  for  his  chief 
residence  the  palace  of  Chapultepec,  standing  on  the 
oval  hill  160  feet  high,  and  a  league  south-west  of 
the  capital.  It  stood  within  groves  of  cedar,  elm,  and 
poplar,  interspersed  with  wild  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
the  building  rising  upon  diflferent  terraces  in  plain  and 
irregular  form,  and  nothing  gorgeous  within  to  re- 
mind the  royal  pair  of  their  imperial  presence.^® 

For  this  spot,  hallowed  by  the  myths  as  a  resting- 

f)lace  for  monarchs,  Montezuma  had  shown  his  predi- 
oction  when  oppressed  with  omens  of  a  falling  throne, 
cr  drawn  by  longing  for  peaceful  intercourse  with 
nature;  watching  from  the  forest-girded  summit  the 
city  reflected  in  the  changing  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
surrounded  by  verdure-clad  shores,  with  whitened 
tenements,  waving  fields,  and  the  shady  copse,  which 
extended  in  variegated  hues  until  it  merged  in  the  hazy 
distance  with  the  circling  ranges  that  marked  the 
limits  of  the  valley.     And  now  another  last  monarch 

'^  Juarez  preferred  the  central  court,  where  at  this  time  lived  the  prin- 
cess Iturbide.  Her  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  great  receptiou- 
room,  iu  the  third  story  of  the  southern  part  of  the  palace,  with  its  gilt- 
edged  cross-timbered  ceiling,  holding  a  dozen  pendent  chandeliers,  its  floor 
of  dark  inlaid  wood,  and  its  numerous  life-size  portraits  of  prominent  Mexi- 
cans and  of  Washington.  In  the  parallel  Lion  saloon  hung  likenesses  of 
Charles  V.  and  other  Spanish  rulers.  South-east  of  the  former  room  was  the 
audience-chamber,  the  walls  covered  with  crimson  silk  damask,  havinf( 
inwoven  the  Mexican  arms.  The  former  senate-hall  had  been  converted 
into  a  chapel,  with  starred  blue  ceiling.  Consult  /?*t.vra,  J/ear.  Pint,,  i.  2-29, 
for  views  and  detailed  description;  also -4 rroniz,  Viajtro,  110-12,  etc;  Bui' 
lock' ft  Across  Mex„  90-1;  WiUon'a  Mex.  and  Relig.,  265-6. 

*^  The  front  formed  two  stories,  with  verandas,  flanked  by  a  tower,  and 
connected  in  the  rear  on  a  higher  terrace  with  a  line  of  one-story  buildings, 
surmounted  by  a  still  higher  and  more  pretentious  tower.  Shndy  walks  nntl 
flower-beds,  with  statuary  and  fountain,  lent  their  attractions.  };ur  viewj^ 
and  detailed  descriptions,  see  authorities  in  preceding  note. 
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abided  here  the  lifting  of  the  veil,  pondering  on  the 
changes  wrought  by  christian  civilization.  The  tow- 
ering temple  pyramid,  with  vestal  fires  and  reeking 
stones  of  sacrifice,  were  replaced  by  crested  naves, 
with  domes  and  steeples,  and  the  famed  Aztec  garden 
dwellings  by  dense  and  cheerless  blocks  of  houses. 
The  canals,  with  their  throng  of  gliding  canoes,  em- 
bowered and  flower-decked,  had  disappeared,  and  the 
glistening  lake  had  shrunk  away  from  the  new-built 
city,  and  from  the  ravaged  shores,  once  fringod  with 
groves  and  shrubbery. 

Here  Maximilian  lived,  on  the  whole,  an  unosten- 
tatious life,  making  occasional  visits  to  Cuernavaca,  a 
score  of  leagues  or  so  south,  midway  on  the  slopes 
into  the  tierra  caliente,  a  paradise  of  balmy  air  and 
enchanting  environment.  He  rose  sometimes  as  early 
as  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  attended  to  letters 
and  documents.  Two  hours  later  he  took  cofiee,  and 
was  soon  afterward  in  the  saddle.  He  breakfasted 
usually  between  eight  and  nine.  Ministerial  consul- 
tations were  held  between  one  and  half-past  two.  At 
half-past  three  he  dined  with  the  empress  and  a  few 
friends,  eating  but  little,  and  drinking  either  mineral 
water  with  ice,  or  champagne,  but  neglecting  fruit  and 
coffee.  The  table-service  was  plain,  and  also  the  food, 
despite  the  cooks  imported  from  Europe,  and  excuses 
were  not  infrequently  made  before  guests.** 

This  was  usually  the  first  reunion  of  the  consorts 
during  the  day,  for  the  empress  had  her  hours  and 
duties.  She  rose  at  half-past  six,  opening  the  day 
with  a  bracing  ride.  Prayers  were  held  between  eight 
and  nine,  followed  by  breakfast  in  the  company  of  her 
maids  of  honor.  Then  she  drove  round  to  schools, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  turning  her  steps 
about  two  for  Chapultepec,  in  readiness  for  dinner. 
This  over,  she  sauntered  in  the  grove,  retired  with  a 

'''Haben  Sie  jemals  to  schlecbt  gegessen  wie  bei  mir/  he  said  one  day 
apologetically  to  Countess  Roilouite,  as  sbe  relates.  Jieise  nach  Mexico,  \H^. 
See  t&o  Cowt  ofJdexico,  222. 
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b^ok,  indulged  a  little  in  authorship,  or  yielded  to  the 
allurements  of  pencil  and  cra^'on,  not  forgetting  to 
scan  the  journals  and  mark  interesting  articles  for 
Maximilian's  perusal,  adding  keen  observations  of  her 
own.  Receptions  were  not  frequent,  but  during  the 
winter  her  saloons  were  open  every  Monday.  On 
these  occasions  the  cambric,  muslin,  or  plain  silk  and 
woollen  dresses  gave  way  to  ddcollet^  robes  of  rich 
material,  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  jewelry; 
and  she  manifested  an  almost  childlike  pleasure  in 
impressing  one  class  with  her  beauty  and  taste,  and 
another  with  the  glitter  of  her  apparel.  She  joined 
in  quadrilles  to  a  limited  extent.  A  series  of  court 
regulations  served  to  check  certain  easy  manners  that 
provincialism  had  introduced  among  an  otherwise  cere- 
monious people. 

Maximilian  personally  objected  to  formality,  aj3 
shown  by  his  preference  for  the  country.  He  de- 
lighted in  white  linen  suits  and  a  Panamd  hat,  or  one 
of  soft  white  felt  with  low  crown;  yet  a  plain  civil 
dress  was  usually  worn,  of  black  frock-coat  and  vest, 
with  light-colored  pantaloons,  gray  overcoat,  and  in 
the  city,  a  gray  high-crowned  hat.  On  great  occasions 
he  could  be  seen  in  a  simple  dark  green  uniform,  with 
gold-embroidered  collar,  red  sash,  and  white  gold- 
striped  trousers.  He  wore  little  jewelry.^  On  special 
occasions  he  donned  the  national  dress,  preferably  the 
ranchero's,  with  a  view  to  flatter  the  masses.^  He 
certainly  enjoyed  the  life  with  which  this  was  con- 
nected, riding,  roaming,  and  exercising,  especially 
swimming.^     Billiards   formed  a  favorite  entertain- 

"Two  heavy  plain  gold  rings  on  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand,  one 
of  them  with  the  initials  G.  G.  G.  and  the  date  July  1857.  On  the  little 
finger  of  tlie  hand  was  a  ring  with  a  large  blue  stone  bearing  the  Mexican 
arms.  A  similar  stone  setting  marked  his  studs  and  sleeve-buttons,  worn  for 
Years  without  change.  On  first  putting  on  the  Mexican  uniform  at  Miramare 
he  seetned  sensitive,  and  whispei-etl  to  a  friend  something  about  *Nicht8 
liicherliches  als  solch  eincn  Anzug.*  KoUonifz^  Rei»e^  181. 

'^ '  Que  ninguna  persona  de  respectabilidad  usaba  en  poblado, '  exclaims  the 
punctilious  Arrangoiz.  M4j.^  iii.  222. 

^  At  Acapantzingo  he  erected  a  bathing  pavilion,  and  cultivated  a  little 
f:arden. 
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mentt  following  the  after-dinner  drive.  In  his  driving 
he  put  on  a  certain  pomp,  his  carriage  being  frequently 
drawn  by  six  white  mules,  and  attended  by  a  groom 
and  a  mounted  escort  in  advance,  dressed  in  apparel 
of  soft  leather.  He  retired  between  eight  and  nine, 
reading  in  bed  for  half  an  hour,  always  some  instruct- 
ive book,  for  novels  he  never  touched. 

The  imperial  pair  paid  great  attention  to  religion, 
partly  foreflTect,  as  may  be  judged  from  their  descend- 
ing one  day  from  their  carriage  and  kneeling  in  the 
street  while  the  host  passed.  Another  silly  perform- 
ance was  to  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  persons  on 
Maundy-Thursday,  in  imitation  of  the  pope  and  amidst 
great  ceremony.'*  The  devotion  of  the  empress  and 
her  frank  benevolent  disposition  were  generally  recog- 
nized. Not  so  with  her  husband,  whose  geniality  and 
kind-heartedness  proved  insufficient  to  counteract  the 
often  intrusive  liberalism  in  views,  and  the  cold  wit 
and  innate  bent  for  raillery  which  spared  not  even 
friends  and  partisans.^  This  examination  into  the 
private  life  of  the  emperor  and  empress  does  not  tend 
to  elevate  our  estimation  of  their  strength  of  mind  or 
originality  of  character. 

The  failure  of  the  last  conservative  plot  had  by  no 
means  stilled  the  efforts  of  the  discontented.     Santa 

"The  ceremony  took  place  at  noon  in  the  great  reception-room  of  the 
national  palace,  to  which  tickets  admitted  a  large  number.  On  one  side  of 
the  nx>m  stood  a  table  and  bench  for  twelve  old  men,  on  the  other  for  twelve 
women,  both  parties  dressed  in  black,  with  white  collars.  The  emperor  in 
the  uniform  oi  a  Mexican  general,  and  the  empress  in  black,  servea  at  the 
respective  tables,  pouring  out  wine  and  water,  and  changing  plates.  The 
dinner  over,  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  removed  the  foot-gear  of  the  old  folk,  and 
the  imperial  couple  knelt  and  washed  their  feet,  concluding  with  each  person 
by  kissing  one  ot  the  feet.  Let  us  hope  that  God  was  well  pleased  at  this 
foolishness. 

**  For  otiier  details  concerning  the  mode  of  lifp  and  traits  of  the  sovereigns, 
see  KollonitZj  ReUe  ntich  Mexico;  Id.,  Court  of  Mexico,  passim;  //alVj*  Life  of 
Max.,  passim,  especially  the  6rst  half;  Basch,  ErinnerurKjfn  awt  Mexico;  Id., 
RerttrrdoSj  passim;  Max,  y  Carlofa  Adven.,  passim,  the  authors  of  which  bad 
all  associated  with  the  imperial  pair.  Additional  points  may  be  found  in  the 
books  quoted  for  Maximilian's  acceptance  of  the  throne  and  arrival  in  Mexico, 
including  those  by  Domenech,  Flint,  K^ratry,  D^troyat,  etc.  K6ratry  speaks 
of  his  leaning  to  mysticism,  which  fostered  his  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  hunself  as  a  chosen  one.  Max.,  161. 
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Anna  continued  to  intrigue,  issuing  a  stirring  mani- 
festo;*^ and  the  archbishop  pursued  his  agitation, 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  persons,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  cabinet.  Encouraged  by  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  and  the  weakness  of  a 
government  now  to  be  deserted  by  its  main  supporters, 
they  resolved  to  act  decisively  upon  the  French  desire 
for  Maximilian  s  removal,  with  the  hope  of  uniting 
parties  in  support  of  a  more  popular  government. 
The  emperor  had  due  warning,  and  sought  to  defeat 
the  plot  by  conciliatory  measures.  These  failing,  he 
caused  the  arrest,  July  15th  and  17th,  of  threescore 
conspirators,  and  had  the  greater  number  deported  for 
safe-Keeping  to  Yucatan,^  ordering  also  the  confisca- 
tion of  Santa  Anna's  vast  estates.  This  schemer  re- 
ceived about  the  same  time  a  decided  snub  from  the 
Juarists,  with  whom  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself*' 
The  preceding  fiasco  convinced  Maximilian  how 
little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in  liberals  who  had 
chosen  to  pocket  their  republican  sympathies  for  the 
sake  of  imperial  offices.  Nor  had  his  long  effort  to 
court  and  conciliate  the  Juarists  and  constitutionalists 
produced  any  marked  benefits.  A  few  needful  and 
severe  measures  had  served  to  counteract  the  good 
impression  at  one  time  produced,  and  wherever  mili- 
tary authority  declined,  there  rose  at  once  anti-imperial 
sentiments.  Moreover,  in  the  futile  attempt  to  win 
over  the  main  party,  he  had  lost  his  hold  upon  the 

*^  Of  June  dth  from  Elizabeth  Port.  Santa  Anna  had  minsled  freely  with 
U.  S.  naval  officers,  and  bad  even  been  visited  bv  Seward  at  St  Thomas.  Diario 
Imp. ,  July  10,  1866,  etc. ;  and  the  most  was  made  of  it.  See  also  Elizoffo,  Corte 
de  Roma  y  Max.,  1-93. 

^  Including  generals  Jos^  Roio,  Zires,  Parra,  and  Partearroyo,  also  Ignacio 
Ramirez,  J.  M.  Arroyo,  and  others.  See  Diario  Imp.^  July  16,  1866,  etc.; 
A  rrangoiZy  M^j. ,  iv.  109-1 1 .  A  few  arrests  were  also  made  in  the  departments 
and  several  changes  in  official  positions.  The  most  active  agent  of  Santa 
Anna  was  Padre  Ordofiez,  his  natural  son.  Le/Svrey  Doc,,  u.  335;  Le  Scanty 
Ouerrt  Mex.,  174. 

^  He  wrote  in  May  to  Minister  Romero:  '  ESs  mi  prop6sito  cooperar  k  la 
reinstalacion  del  €k)bienio  constitucional  repuhlicano; '  but  his  services  were 
declined.  See  correspondence  in  Mex.^  Col.  Leyes,  1863-67,  iii.  59-70,  an<l 
JiffeftioB,  Revitttas,  iii.  654-62.  He  couhl  not  be  trusted.  The  Juarists  decried 
him  as  a  traitor.  Legac,  Mex,,  ii.  218-41;  JSstrella  Occid,,  Sept.  28,  1866,  Jan. 
25,  Feb.  1,  1867. 
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clerico-conservative  element  which  had  created  him. 
To  pursue  further  so  fruitless  a  policy  seemed  there- 
fore out  of  the  question. 

As  early  as  January  1866  he  began  to  consider  a 
change;^  yet  when  in  March  Ramirez,  Esteva,  Peza, 
and  Kobles^  resigned,  in  face  of  the  hopeless  pros* 
pects,  he  still  chose  for  their  successors  moderate  re- 
publicans,  in  the  persons  of  General  Garcia,  Francisco 
Somera,  a  rich  land-owner,  and  Salazar  Ilarregui, 
lately  commissioner  in  Yucatan,  intrusted  respectively 
with  the  portfolios  of  war,  fomento,  and  gobernacion. 
Luis  Arroyo,  late  minister  at  Washington,  was  given 
charge  of  foreign  relations  as  under-secretary.  Artigas 
was  diamissed  from  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion,* which,  merged  into  that  of  gobernacion  and  the 
treasury  control,*^  passed  to  J.  M.  Lacunza,  president 
of  the  council,  now  made  president  of  the  cabinet. 
Several  of  these  dianges  were  dictated  by  economy. 
The  conspiracy  of  July,  brought  about  the  dismissal  of 
Lacunza,  Somera,  Grarcla,  and  the  older  member  Escu- 
dero;*^  and  now  a  decided  approach  was  made  toward 
the  conservatives,  by  appointing  Teodosio  Lares  minis- 
ter of  justice;  ^  the  departments  of  fomento  and  gober- 
nacion were  combined.  The  effect  of  this  departure 
was  neutralized  among  Mexicans  by  the  otherwise 
commendable  surrender  of  the  war  and  finance  divis- 
ions to  two  Frenchmen,  General  D'Osmont  and  Fri- 
ant,  intendant-general  of  the  army,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Father  Fischer**  as  chief  of  his  cabinet,  who 

"  Aflkinff  Almonte  in  laot  to  raogest  a  new  cabinet;  but  the  general  did 
not  believe  in  his  nnoerity,  and  didnot  do  so. 

^The  laet  three  were  inade  comiaarioa,  and  the  learned  Ramirez  preaideut 
of  the  a«3ademy  of  sciences,  all  receiving  a  decoration.  See  letters  to  them,  in 
ArramgoiL,  M^„  iv.  70-^1. 

"*  Beoeiving  the  post  of  abogado-general  in  the  sopreme  court. 

'^M.  de  Castillo  had  oharge  of  the  treasury  and  foreign  relations  for  a 
while.  Among  new  comisarios  were  Bureau,  Saravia,  and  Iribarren,  and 
the  generals  Castillo,  Portilla,  Casanova,  and  Gutierros  received  the  military 
eootrol  of  divisions  4,  5,  7,  and  8. 

"  *■  Sin  darles  aviso  previo,'  says  Iglssias,  BetyuUtu,  iiL  635,  but  ArraDgoiz 
leprodnoea  a  oonrteons letter  to  Lacnnyia.  if<;.,  iv.  T2,  77,  112. 

**  Assisted  by  T.  Marin,  president  of  the  Tribunal  at  Mexico. 

**A  Oermaii  Lutheran,  who  after  a  varied  life  as  ooloniit.  notary,  and  gold- 
Hm.  Msx.,  Vol.  YI.    15 
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soon  acquired  a  decided  influence  with  Maximilian, 
despite  his  doubtful  antecedents.  The  French  ap- 
pointments appeared  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  July 
convention  with  Prance  and  the  Franco-Mexican  re- 
organization of  the  army;  but  Napoleon  objected  to 
the  semi-oflScial  interference  implied,  and  Bazaine  was 
soon  obliged  to  seek  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  them.** 
Meanwhile  advances  continued  to  be  made  for  con- 
servative favor,  and  on  September  14th  Lares,  as 
president  of  the  cabinet,  was  reenforced  by  Garcia 
Aguirre,  Tedfilo  Marin,  and  Mier  y  Teran,  for  the 
department  of  public  instruction  and  worship,  gober- 
nacion,  and  fomento  respectively;  and  to  these  were 
added  the  Portuguese,  J.  N.  Pereda,  I.  T.  Larrafnzar, 
subsequently  M.  Campos  and  R.  Tavera,  intrusted 
with  foreign  relations,  finance,  and  war,  Arroyo  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  household.**  In  the  pro- 
gramme now  issued  the  necessity  was  pointed  out  of 
harmonious  cooperation  between  political  and  military 
powers,  and  of  suppressing  hostile  demonstrations, 
while  otherwise  allowing  freedom  of  opinion  and  sus- 
taining individual  guarantees,  with  inviolability  of 
property.  The  administration  had  to  be  intrusted 
exclusively  to  the  ministers,  who  were  responsible, 
and  territorial  divisions  to  reliable  adherents— an  im- 

digffer  in  the  United  States,  became  in  Mexico  a  cathoUo  priest  and  secretaiy 
to  the  bishop  of  Durango,  and  later  curate  at  Paxras,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  rich  Sanchez  Navarro,  who  subsequently  recommended  hi 


[  him  to  Maximuian. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Rome  without  achieving  anything  at  the  Vatican. 
His  coarse  heavy  physique  and  smooth  sensual  face  stcxxl  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  oily  tongue  and  flitting  eyes.  Maximilian  came  soon  to  speak  ironically 
of  him,  and  Bi^h  accuses  him  of  'Mangel  an  Offenheit  und  politischer  Bhrlich- 
keit.'  Erinnerunyen,  ii.  1,  3,  16-17,  etc.  K^ratry  alludes  to  his  dismissal 
from  the  episcopal  palace  at  Durango  for  loose  conduct.  Max,.,  160;  Consftt., 
June  19,  1868. 

'^  Influenced  partly  by  a  protest  from  the  U.  S.  Note  dated  at  Washiogton 
Aug.  16th.  Payno  alludes  to  Friant  as  harsh  and  autocratic.  CuaUtu^  8&;  a 
man  who  held  more  absolute  control  of  the  treasury  than  any  previous  im- 
perial minister. 

**  Iglesias  criticises  Lares  as  an  '  hombre  malo,  pero  de  capacidad,'  he  and 
Aguirre  being  secessionists  from  the  liberal  ranks.  Tavera's  reoord  was 
blemished  with  cruelty;  the  rest  were  unknown  or  incapable  RevtMas^  iii, 
637-9.  He  adds  something  about  sub-secretarial  changes.  ArrangoizgrieTea. 
over  the  fate  of  Marin,  Teran,  Lacunza,  and  others  as  having  to  die  in  exile. 
M4j,,  iv.  137.     Niox  calls  Lares  an  agent  of  the  archbishop.  jSxp6d,  618. 
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plied  conservative  right  to  offices.  A  good  under- 
standing should  be  restored  between  church  and  state 
by  means  of  a  concordat  with  Rome,  embracing  a 
removal  of  the  insecurity  hanging  over  alienated 
estates,  the  right  of  acquiring  property  and  the 
means  of  sustenance  for  the  clergy.*'  Meanwhile 
steps  should  be  taken  to  smooth  difficulties,  and  fore- 
most to  hasten  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  per- 
fect a  plan  for  the  finance  department.  As  a  means 
to  improvo  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  sys- 
tem of  land  grants  was  inaugurated." 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  came  a  host  of  addi- 
tional appointments,  and  changes,  especially  in  the 
ranks  of  prefects  and  councillors,"*  and  several  anti- 
catholic  enactments  were  revoked,  including  that 
which  had  transferred  the  cemeteries  to  municipal 
control.^  Nothwithstanding  the  declared  inviolabil- 
ity of  property,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  that  of  all  per- 
sons hostile  to  the  empire,  to  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  bereaved  loyal  families — an  act  which  only 
encouraged  the  Juarists  to  larger  reprisal/*  The 
change  of  policy  was  received  with  mixed  feelings. 
Stanch  conservatives  accepted  it  as  a  triumph,**  and 

^  A  hue  for  sach  »  oonoordat  had  been  brought  by  Fischer,  and  it  was 
widely  believed  that  a  payment  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  seize<l  estates 
might  be  accepted.  Maximilian  later  aeclared  that  he  had  been  deceived  by 
Fischer.  So  says  Baach,  Erinn,^  iL  17,  etc.  Seminaries  should  be  founded 
to  promote  education  among  the  clergy. 

*  The  usual  suggestions  followed  for  fostering  colonization,  agriculture,  com- 
mercey  etc,  for  rSorming  the  administration  of  justice,  for  settling  laud  din- 
potes  between  communities  and  individuals.  The  number  of  councillors 
shoold  be  increased,  but  onlv  a  few  to  receive  salary.  The  government  had 
to  sustain  its  free  control  of  the  national  army.  *  Una  parte  del  programa 
era  la  reprobacion  completa  de  los  aotos  del  Emperador,'  observes  Arrangoiz, 
M^.,  iv.  151.     Iglesias  and  others  sneer  at  it. 

*»Complet6  lists  from  Diario  Imp.,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  17,  1866;  La  Vox  de 
M4j.,  etc.,  have  been  preserved  by  Arrangoiz.  MtH.,  iv.  143,  151,  etc. 

^Thus  by  decree  of  Sept  19th  the  bodies  of  persons  not  belouging  to 
the  catholic  religion  were  to  be  interred  in  special  cemeteries  or  parts. 
Gatbolic  grounds  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  bishops.  The  issue  of  the 
civil  code  on  July  6th,  with  affirmation  of  the  civil  marriage  rite,  had  left  an 
imfaTorable  impression. 

*'  Lai^r,  because  conservatives  owned  most  estates.  See  Juarez*  decree  of 
confiscating  property  of  imperialists.  M4x.,  Col.  Leyes,  1862-7,  ill.  l'2H-30, 
134-7. 

^Deputations  oome  to  thank  the  emperor 'for  the  step.  BwercL^  HiaL 
JaL,  v.  681-2. 
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hoped  with  the  regained  cooperation  of  the  clei^y  to 
achieve  good  results.  liberals,  on  the  other  hand, 
condemned  it  as  a  suicidal  declaration  of  war  against 
the  majority,  and  foresaw  only  dire  consequences. 
Yet  it  was  but  a  return  of  the  government  to  the 
party  to  which  it  really  stood  pledged,  and  probably 
as  good  a  course  as  could  have  been  taken  under  the 
pressing  circumstances,  after  so  many  failures.^  It 
was  worth  an  eflfort  to  win  over  the  clergy;  yet  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  clutch  of  a  drowning  man. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  emperor  with  the  clerical 
party,  and  his  evident  intention  of  retaliating  upon 
the  French  for  their  abandonment,  made  relations 
with  Paris  more  disagreeable  than  ever,  and  upon 
Bazaine  as  agent  fell  no  little  of  the  brunt.  The 
general  had  received  many  a  favor  from  Maximilian,** 
and  had  granted  many  a  one  in  return,  as  instanced 
lately  by  advancing  funds  against  the  wishes  of  his 
master.  But  the  disposition  of  the  prince  for  ridicule, 
and  his  occasions  for  discontent  with  military  opera- 
tions, aggravated  by  a  vacillating  character,  all  tended 
to  interpose  frequent  clouds  between  the  two.  The 
failure  to  maintain  or  follow  up  advantages  gained, 
the  concentration  of  troops,  and  other  measures  were 
mainly  the  result  of  political  exigencies  and  lack  of 
sufficient  forces,  yet  the  attitude  at  times  assumed  by 
the  marshal  from  offended  pride  or  arrogance  *•  led  to 
his  being  suspected  of  greater  iniquities.  Complaints 
had  not  been  sparing,  joined  with  requests  for  his 
removal,  and  in  April  1866  came  a  letter  authorizing 
Bazaine  to  return  to  France,  leaving  Douay  in  com- 

^  K^ratry,  in  condemning,  aaaomes  it  to  have  been  an  effort  to  inpport  the 
appeal  of  Charlotte  at  Home.  Afax,^  161.  Arrangoiz  believes  in  the  influence 
of  Maximilian's  mother,  or  the  reprobation  in  Europe  of  his  having  abandoned 
the  partv  which  called  him.  M^j. ,  iv.  196.  Niox  regards  it  as  a  doubtful  move- 
ment. £xp4d.  du  Mex.f  619;  as  do  several  others. 

**  Their  Majesties  had  held  the  marshal's  infant  at  the  font,  and  even  of- 
fered him  the  title  of  duke.  Letter  by  Loysel  of  May  20th. 

*^  There  were  ever  persons  ready  to  bring  him  an  account  of  Maximilian** 
pleasantrjr  concerning  himself,  and  the  consciousness  of  controlling  the  real 
power  which  upheld  the  throne  frequently  led  to  disagreeable  self-aasertioiQ. 
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mand.^  Thig  arrived  at  a  time  when  his  relations  at 
court  were  again  amicable,  and  he  replied  accordingly, 
without  pretending  to  understand  the  hint  to  return, 
for  his  connections  with  the  country  by  marriage 
and  business  affairs  made  it  inconvenient  to  depart. 
Changes  being  made  in  the  plan  for  evacuation,  it  was 
finally  thought  best  to  allow  the  marshal  to  remain  in 
command.^ 

There  was  no  objection  to  his  conduct  as  commander^ 
in-chiefi  but  he  did  not  show  himself  sufiScientiy  pli* 
able  to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon  in  carrying  out  the 
political  programme,^  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  out 
an  agent  in  the  person  of  Greneral  Castelnau,  with  full 
power  to  give  effect  to  it.  The  pecuniarv  interests  of 
France,  which  had  now  become  the  mam  considera* 
tion,  demanded  above  all  a  firm  government  in  Mexico. 
The  conservatives  seemed  to  offer  little  prospect  for 
its  formation,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  and  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  Juarists; 
and  furthermore  their  clerico-financial  principles  were 
unfavorable  to  those  interests.  The  only  hope  for  suc- 
cess appeared  to  lie  with  the  liberals.  Maximilian 
had  failed  to  win  them  over,  and  it  was  unlikely  that 
any  other  foreign  prince  would  do  better.  The  head 
of  the  new  government  must  therefore  be  sought 
among  the  liberals  themselves.  A.n  arrangement  with 
the  tenacious  Juarez  was  unpromising  as  well  as  hu- 
miliating,^ and  Diaz,  Ortega,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and 
Ruiz  were  assumed  to  be  preferable." 

^ '  En  Ini  imtioiifftat  qne  rempemir  lui  r^wrvenit  en  Ynom  ime  haato 
position.'  Niox,  BxpM.  du  Mex,,  696. 

"  Dooay  had  objected  to  carry  oat  the  evacaation  on  the  plaft  annoonced 
in  ApriL  Napoleon's  reaaona  were  oTeroome  by  the  inadntability  of  chang- 
ing oofmaiaaden  at  the  eloae  of  the  expedition,  and  on  An|(.  Idth  the  marahal 
vaa  adTiaed  to  remain.  '  Jniqa*aa  dernier  aoldat,'  was  hia  eager  reply.  Id., 
fS^  In  Pap.  y  Cwrwp,  Rumt,  Imp.,  74-^,  are  given  reaaona  for  thia  eager- 

*  Often  only  Implied.  Baaaine  preferred  to  aet  to  the  letter  of  inatmctioni, 
and  aoch  were  not  alwaya  aent,  for  prudent  reaaona. 

'The  opinion  preaented  by  Niox,  Expid.,  642»  that  Jnarea  waa  regarded 
aa  a  6gQre-head,  ooald  not  have  been  entertained  by  many,  after  this  exhibition 
of  strength  dnxing  the  contest  with  Ortega  and  others. 

••OAtlnaa  favored  Xjerdo^  and  Bsiiaine  ia  said  to  have  preferred  Eui% 
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Castelnau  was  moreover  instructed  to  hasten  the 
departure  of  the  French  troops,  now  fixed  for  the 
spring  of  1867,  in  one  mass,  on  the  ground  that 
evacuation  in  detachments  might  expose  the  last 
division  to  the  combined  onslaught  of  the  rapidly 
swelling  republican  armies.*^  This  measure  was  also 
intended  to  impress  Maximilian  with  the  necessity  of 
abdicating  before  his  position  became  wholly  unten- 
able, and  thus  promote  the  installation  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment favorable  to  France  and  acceptable  to  the 
United  States. 

Advised  beforehand  of  Napoleon's  desire,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  Maximilian  could  not  sustain  himself, 
Bazaine  began  to  recommend  abdication.  The  mo- 
ment proved  favorable.  The  efforts  of  the  new  con- 
servative cabinet  to  collect  means  served  only  to 
expose  their  poverty;  news  had  arrived  of  Charlotte's 
failure  at  Paris,  and  the  discouraging  aspect  was  ren- 
dered still  gloomier  by  the  delicate  health  of  the 
emperor."     Now  on  the  18th  of  October  came  the 

bat  it  (wems  that  he  looked  with  more,  respect  on  Diaz.  Lerdo  had  displayed 
admirable  tact  aa  Joarez*  minister,  and  manv  regarded  him  as  the  oontrollincr 
power,  while  his  connection  with  the  Lerdo  law  and  oUier  measares  presented 
him  to  all  as  a  leader  among  liberals.  Ruiz,  as  mere  occupant  of  Ortega** 
place,  never  had  much  influence;  but  Diaz  was  again  assmming  amonff  Juarist 
generals  the  leading  place  acquired  before  his  imprisonment  at  Puebla. 

*^  Troopa  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  Sept.  26th,  ready  to  embark,  but  had  to 
return  into  the  interior  to  support  the  general  retrograde  movement.  The 
order  came  in  advance  by  telegraph,  dated  Sept.  12th,  with  injunction  to 
defend  the  honor  of  the  flag — against  the  U.  S.,  explains  K^ratry,  Mttx,,  193. 

''Affected  by  intermittent  fever.  Baach,  the  physician  and  intimate 
associate  of  Maximilian,  declares  that  the  latter  frequently  alluded  to  a  let- 
ter from  Napoleon  imploring  him  to  abdicate  the  throne,  *  den  er  [Napoleon] 
nichtmehrim  Stande  set  zu  nalten,'and  that  in  Uie  beginning  of  Sept.  already 
he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  liquidate  the  Mexican  business.  Erittner- 
ungen  auB  Mexico,  L  22-3.  Arrangoiz  thinks  a  proof  of  the  latter  lies  in  the 
neglect  or  failure  of  any  one  to  deny  it,  in  the  face  of  Basch's  bold  declara- 
tion. M^j.f  iv.  167.  Nevertheless  there  are  doubts,  supported  by  the  state- 
ment that  Napoleon  had  stooped  to  plead  considerations  for  his  dynasty. 
That  less  committing  verbal  utterances  had  been  transmitted  through  Char- 
lotte or  other  personages  is  possible.  Basch  may  not  be  so  wrong  about  the 
date,  however,  for  on  Sept.  26th  Maximilian  asked  Bazaine  to  recall  a 
number  of  Austrian  troops  to  Mexico,  and  on  the  14th  of  Oct.  he  an- 
nounced his  departure  for  the  coast  *  to  meet  the  empress,'  and  the  desire  to 
consult  the  marshal  on  '  some  points  of  exceeding  importance,'  hoping  that  he 
would  let  no  obstacle  of  whatever  nature  pi-event  his  appearance  at  the 
interview.  A  note  of  the  19th  again  demanded  attention  to  escort  '  for  the 
.empress,'  and  to  the  insecure  condition  of  the  route.    Now,  the  emperor 
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message  announcing  the  mental  condition  of  his  con* 
sort.  With  trembhng  voice  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  he 
consulted  with  his  intimate  associates^  what  best  to 
do,  and  his  health  and  nerves  requiring  in  any  case  a 
change,  he  was  advised  to  proceed  to  Orizaba,  there 
to  await  developments,  while  benefiting  from  the 
balmy  temperature  of  the  tierra  templada.  A  strong 
reason  for  leaving  is  said  to  have  been  the  hope  of 
succeeding  to  the  sceptre  of  his  brother,  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  popularity  as  the  once  liberal 
governor  of  Lombardy,  and  of  the  discontent  evoked 
by  the  late  humiliating  war  with  Prussia.** 

On  learning  of  the  intended  journey,  the  public 
in  general  immediately  suspected  the  truth,  and  the 
fate  of  the  empire  was  freely  discussed  with  voice  and 

mlready  knew  of  Charlotte's  mental  condition,  and  that  business  connected 
with  the  estate  of  her  father,  Leopold  L,  lately  deceased,  and  other  matters, 
von  Id  in  any  case  have  detained  her;  hence  the  escort  could  be  only  for 
himself,  and  the  departure  for  the  coast  nteant  embarkation.  That  the  point 
to  be  discussed  included  abdication,  '  lo  se  por  persona  A  quien  lo  refirid  Max- 
imiliano  mismo,*  asserts  the  positive  Arrangoiz.  M^.,  iv.  156.  K^ratry,  Max,, 
189-92,  reasons  to  the  same  effect,  as  do  Niox  and  others. 

^  Amonff  whom  were  counted  Basch,  Councillor  Herzfeld,  lately  consul- 
general  at  Vienna  and  early  bosom  friend.  Count  de  Bombeiles,  formerly 
captain  in  the  Austrian  navy,  and  raised  to  a  general  in  Mexico,  Fischer,  the 
unctuous  priest,  and  Prof.  Bilimok  of  the  museum.  Basch  declared  that  the 
French  haviug  broken  their  compact,  Maximilian  was  justified  before  idl 
Europe  in  departing,  and  was  called  away  besides  by  the  condition  of  the 
Empress.  Herzfeld  did  the  same,  and  urged  immediate  embarkation,  intent 
only  on  the  safety  of  the  '  archduke.'  Basch  thought  that  undue  haste  should 
not  be  allowed  to  reflect  on  the  duty  of  the  *  emperor.'  Erinnerufigt-n  aus 
Mexioo,  L  49-^,  etc.  According  to  K^ratry,  Bazaine  ursed  that  the  abdication 
should  be  performed  in  Europe,  so  as  to  prevent  anarchy  and  protect  French 
interests. 

M  *  n  nous  T^pugne  de  crolre  que  ces  sentiments  coupables  aient  pu  p^nd- 
trer  dans  T&me  ^levto  et  si  s^n^reusc  de  ce  prince,'  objects  D^troyat.  Z'/ii- 
Urven,.,  290;  and  Basch,  Erinn,,  i.  79-80,  naturally  defends  his  prince 
warmly  aoainst  'die  schamlosen  Insinuationen,' declaring  that  he  intended 
to  travel  for  two  years  before  returning  to  Austria.  In  the  plan,  as  dictated 
by  Maximilian,  Corfu  is  mentioned  as  a  point  at  which  to  meet  the  empress, 
'  or  somebody '  from  Miramare,  if  she  could  not  come.  But  Basch,  who  would 
probably  not  have  been  informed  of  such  designs,  forgets  that  the  protest  of 
Maximilian  in  I>eo.  1864  against  his  renunciation  meant  something,  that 
br«>therly  feeling  would  no  longer  have  deterred  him,  and  that  the  letter  of 
Eloin,  then  on  secret  mission  in  Europe,  as  will  be  alluded  to,  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  weight.  K^ratry  lays  great  stress  on  this  letter,  and  even  believes 
that  Maximilian  may  have  hoped  to  unite  the  Austrian  and  Mexican  sceptres. 
Max.,  221.  Arrangoiz  adds  tne  testimony  of  Father  Qomez,  Spanish  teacher 
to  the  prince,  and  Bazaine,  to  the  effect  that  Charlotte  had  more  than  once 
qwken  of  a  better  crown  in  Europe.  M4j.t  iv.  84-5.  This  came  from  second 
or  third  hand,  however. 
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pen,  some  journals  advocating  departure,  others  op- 
posing it."  The  conservatives  were  seized  with  con- 
sternation, for  the  fall  of  the  throne  implied  to  them 
loss  of  power  and  privileges,  the  fading  of  all  pros- 
pects, and  with  all  the  dire  vengeance  of  the  republi- 
cans on  their  persons  and  estates.  The  blow  startled 
above  all  the  clergy,  whose  prelates  were  even  then 
uniting  at  Mexico,  hoping  to  settle  questions  be- 
tween church  and  state."  Petitions  by  committees 
and  in  writing  came  pouring  in  against  the  departure, 
and  Lares  rushed  forward  with  the  resignation  of  the 
cabinet.  But  with  the  aid  of  Bazaine  the  ministers 
were  reassured,  and  the  journals  gave  notice  that  the 
journey  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  trips  so 
frequently  undertaken."  This  served  only  in  a  meas- 
ure to  allay  the  excitement,  and  Bazaine  thought  it 
best  to  take  precautions  both  against  a  possible  mob 
in  the  capital,  and  against  a  combination  of  parties 
throughout  the  country.^  Maximilian  left  Chapul- 
tepec  for  Orizaba  before  dawn  the  following  morning, 
October  2l8t.~ 

^  L'Eitafetto,  the  Frenoh  joornal,  La  Sociedad^  and  oertein  liberal  papers, 
■howed  good  reaaona  for  abdication,  to  which  La  Patria,  the  ministerial 
organ,  replied  by  pointing  to  a  probable  anarchy  in  ooneeqaence.  One 
joamal  declared  that  Bazaine  wonld  remain  as  lieut-gen.  of  the  empire,  and 
created  no  little  excitement  in  numbers  for  Oct.  21st  et  seq.  Also  Diario 
Imp.,  for  announcement  of  the  journey,  etc..  La  Voz  de  M^.,  etc.;  L^fhm^ 
Doc,  JliaximUkmo,  ii.  352-^.  Several  writers  express  themselTes  as  if  Max- 
imilian's departure  was  certain,  but  Rivera,  HiaL  Jed,,  v.  683,  aasumes  th»t 
this  rested  on  false  assumption. 

^  Maximilian  had  himself  prepared  a  speech  for  opening  the  synod,  and 
Basch,  Erifin,,  i.  39-44,  produces,  not  without  a  certain  vanity,  his  own 
Latin  translation  to  be  read  by  the  emperor. 

"  Arranffoia  upholds  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  ministers  against 
the  charge  that  they  lost  their  heads,  recognizing  their  lack  of  strength  and 
energy.  M4j.,  iv.  162-70.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  Baz\ine's  persuasion 
proved  stronger  than  their  own  Toice  of  h<»ior.  Basch  writes  that  Maximil- 
ian's first  impulse  was  to  form  a  regenc]^  of  Larea  as  presiding  minister, 
Lacunza  as  presiding  councillor,  and  Bazaine,  with  the  charffe  to  summon  a 
congress  to  which  the  abdication  should  be  submitted.  The  decree  was  made 
out,  but  kept  for  consideration.  The  second  thought  was  to  remove  the  gov- 
ernment to  Orizaba,  Minister  Arroyo  accompanying,  and  Bazaine  remaining 
in  control  at  the  capital.  Urinnerungen  aus  Mexico,  i.  66-7. 

^Oar  il  ne  doutait  pas. .  .on  verrait  les  administrations  se  d^somniser  at 
tons  les  partis  unir  leurs  forces  contre  les  Fran^ais.  Niox,  ExpM,  du  Mex.,  633. 

""Attended  by  Arroyo,  minister  of  the  household.  Father  Fischer,  Dr 
Basch,  Professor  Bilimek,  officers  Rodrguez,  Pradillo,  and  Secretary  Jhw- 
rondo.     Herzfeld  with  an  escort  of  300  men  under  Kodolitscb  remained  to 
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General  Caetelnau  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  more 
than  a  week  previously,  and  after  an  unaccountable 
delay*  set  out  for  Mexico,  passing  the  imperial  cor- 
tege at  Ayotla,  without  being  allowed  to  see  Maximil- 
ian. Bazaine  submitted  with  tolerable  good  grace  to 
the  subordination  imposed  upon  hini  by  this  represent- 
ative of  his  sovereign.  Castelnau  displaying  laudable 
tact,  no  unpleasantness  occurred.^  Joined  by  Minis- 
ter Dano,  they  began  actively  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  government  Nothing  could 
be  acomplished  with  a  man  of  Diaz'  stanch  loyalty 
and  patriotism;  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  supposed  to  be 
equally  unyielding,  and  so  the  choice  for  presidential 
candidate  finally  settled  on  Ortega.  He  possessed 
the  advantage  of  a  decided,  claim  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy,  which  had  been  set  aside  on  a  mere  technical- 
ity, and  was  therefore  supposed  to  have  left  him  a 
strong  hold  on  popular  sympathies.  Moreover,  his 
active  supporters  were  bv  no  means  insignificant, 
notably  along  the  Texan  border,  where  Matamoros 
was  foremost  in  his  favor.'^  It  was  believed  that 
many  more  adherents  would  join  as  soon  as  he  could 
present  himself  with  sufficient  strength  to  face  Juarez. 

Less  clerical  than  Santa  Anna,  who  held  so  large 
a  following,  he  was  also  less  radical  than  his  success- 
ful rival,  and  could  not  therefore  be  so  obnoxious  to 
conservatives.  In  his  eagerness  to  obtain  French 
support  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  promote  an 

prepare  letters  to  Bftaine,  armnfflne  for  th4  embarkatioii  of  the  Aa«tro-6d- 
giao  troope,  farewell  letten  to  the  Itarbide  family,  promiaiiie  to  recommeiKl 
them  to  the  new  goTemmeat^  orders  for  takiug  inventory  of  effects,  and  to 
obtain  the  conoession  of  the  estate  Olindo  near  Cuemavaca  for  Uraga  aiid 
other  officers.  While  little  came  of  all  this,  it  shows  what  decision  hful  been 
reached  in  Maximilian's  mind.  See  Bcufch,  Erinti.,  i.  60,  etc.;  K^raiiyt  Max., 
2U9-13.  The  latter  is  somewhat  free  in  framinff  words,  etc.,  for  the  prince. 
The  reoeptioB  along  the  route  was  all  that  could  oe  desired. 

**Attribated  to  the  intrigues  of  Baaaine.  Maximilian  sent  Capt.  Perron, 
ehief  of  his  military  cabinet,  to  receive  him;  but  Castelnau  declined  an  inter- 


*  While  Bacaine  oonld  take  no  step  without  consulting  the  envoy,  his 
power  remained  otherwise  unimpaired,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to 
'btiser  son  6pte,*  as  the  nimor  ran.  D4trov€U^  UJntfrv.,  293.  He  could 
have  left  the  command  to  Douay  and  departed,  if  so  inclined. 

*  Then  held  by  Canales,  who  was  besieged  by  the  Juarist  governor  Tapia. 
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arraDgement  for  securing  the  claims  coDnected  there- 
with, and  his  stanch  federalist  principles  and  legal 
rights  to  the  presidency  were  believed  to  prove  suffi- 
cent  inducements  for  obtaining  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  the  cabinet  at  Washington  felt  less 
disposed  than  ever  to  assume  a  yielding  attitude. 
The  first  news  of  a  change  in  the  plan  of  evacua- 
tion, while  really  approaching  more  than  the  former 
toward  the  wishes  of  Seward,  provoked  a  haughty 
note  to  the  minister  at  Paris.®  There  were  no  objec- 
tions to  Ortega;  but  to  favor  him  would  be  to  support 
French  influence  in  Mexico,  and  it  was  preferable  to 
substitute  that  of  the  United  States  by  sustaining 
Juarez,  to  whom  moreover  the  latter  stood  pledged 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  recognition  accorded.®*  Mr 
Campbell,  who  had  already  been  appointed  minister  to 
the  Juarist  government,  was  accordingly  instructed 
to  hasten  to  his  post."  In  order  to  give  more  effect 
to  this  mission,  General  Sherman"*  accompanied  him. 

"  Casting  doabts  on  the  real  intentions  of  Napoleon.  The  U.  S.  would 
entertain  suggestiooB  for  the  firm  establishment  of  order,  etc.,  in  Mexico  only 
after  the  evacuation  had  been  effected.  Despatch  of  Oct  8th.  Biffelow  was 
told  that  French  troops  would  be  withdrawn  in  the  ipring  if  Maximilian 
consented  to  abdicate.  In  case,  however,  the  prince  believed  he  could  main- 
tain himself,  the  departure  of  the  troops  would  bo  as  preyionsly  arranged  by 
Brouyn  de  Lhuys.  Despatch  from  Paris  of  Nov.  8th;  see  Leg.  Mex.,  Circ., 
ii.  264  et  seq. 

^*  This  was  greatly  due  to  Minister  Romero's  active  support  The  fear 
expressed  by  some  writers  that  Ortega's  entry  would  leaa  to  dissensions 
bears  different  interpretations.  As  a  famous  soldier,  with  »  large  liberal 
following  and  the  adhesion  of  conservatives  and  moderates,  he  seemed  the 
man  most  likely  to  unite  the  several  factions;  but  the  late  Juarist  successes 
had  materially  affected  his  chances.  Domenech  sives  too  much  importance  to 
support  accortled  to  Santa  Anna  in  the  U.  S.  He  assumes  that  Seward  pro- 
posed to  install  the  arch  intriguer  as  president  and  use  him  as  a  tool,  while 
permitting  the  recognition  of  French  claims  and  debts  contracted  by  Maximil- 
ian. Finally  his  influence  in  Mexico  was  thought  to  be  insufficient,  and  he 
was  cast  aside.  Hiit,  Mex.,  iii  371-2. 

*^  His  instructions  of  Oct.  22d  allude  to  the  promised  withdrawal  from 
Mexico  of  French  troops,  and  the  observance  by  France  of  a  non-intervention 
policy  similar  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  The  withdrawal  would  lead  to  a  crisis, 
and  he  ought  then  to  be  present  as  the  representative  of  the  U.  S.  with  the 
republican  government.  Juarez  was  recognized  to  be  the  president,  and  he 
must  acknowledge  no  other  head.  The  U.  S.  had  no  designs  on  Mexican 
territory,  but  were  ready  to  make  demonstration  along  the  border  to  promota 
the  re^stablishment  of  order. 

**  Grant,  the  geueral-in-chief,  having  declined. 
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In  the  same  month  of  November  Ortega  was  arrested 
in  Texas  while  on  the  way  to  join  his  supporters  in 
Mexico,  and  American  troops  soon  after  crossed  to 
MatamoroSy  hoisting  their  flag  there,  and  indirectly 

Promoting  the  capitulation  of  the  city  to  the  Juarists. 
)emonstrations  like  these  could  not  fail  to  excite 
alarm  among  imperialists,  and  convince  them  of  the 
hopelessness  of  coming  to  an  imderstanding  with  the 
northern  repubUc.*' 

^  See  Diario  Imp.,  Nov.  SO,  1866,  ei».  The  EatreOa  de  Occid,,  Dec.  21, 
1866,  re|>rodnce8  tnumphantly  Gen.  Sheridan's  order  to  the  commander  at 
Brownsville  against  Ortegnists  and  other  opponents  of  the  '  only  recognized 
government.'  La  Voz  de  M^.,  Mav  26,  1866,  etc.,  alludes  to  the  significant 
attentions  paid  at  that  date  already  to  Juarez'  wife,  then  at  Wasninffton. 
For  correspondence  and  comments  on  the  relations  between  the  U.  S., 
Uezico,  and  France,  see  27.  S.  Foreign  Aff.,  1-423,  passim,  30th  cong.  2d 
seas.;  Leg.  Mex.,  Ore,  I  1^1-464,  passim,  ii.  230-&;  /rf.,  1866-6,  187- 
91;  Lefhnre,  Doe,  MaxtmUiemo,  ii.  355-7);  Mex,  Aff.,  ii.  275-8,  39th  cong. 
1st  sees.;  SentUe  Jour.,  M>-6,  39th  cong.  2d  sees.;  £rotise  Jour.,  716; 
Co^,  GUibe^  1866-7,  71,  etc.;  U.  S.  H.  Ex.  Doc.  9S,  xii.,39th  cong.  1st  seas.; 
U.  S.  MesB.  and  Doc.,  13  et  seq.,  39th  cong.  2d  sess.  The  position  of  the 
U.  S.  in  the  question  is  discudsed  from  different  standpoints  in  Doc.  Niti. 
Mex.,  1832-75,  pt  x.  90-4;  Mex.  under  Max.,  1.%,  etc.;  FUnt*a  Mex.,  228  et 
seq.;  in  Mex.  and  U.  8.,  Amer.  View,  in  Max,  and  the  Mex.  Empire,  1-8, 
and  in  Domenech,  L* Empire  Mex.,  55-i98,  the  prospect  of  a  conqnest  by  the 
northern  republic  is  considered.  There  was  even  talk  of  a  secret  treaty  at 
EI  Paso,  ceding  certain  territory  in  return  for  the  arms  and  funds  which 
had  now  become  so  abundant  among  republicans.  In  Mix.,  Col,  Leyes^  1863- 
7,  ill.  6-9,  is  an  effort  to  rouse  feelings  against  imperialist  cruelties. 
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Maximilian  at  Orizaba— P&bparations  for  Bepartttbs— iNBiccisioif — 
Persuasions  of  Father  Fischer— Rbturn  or  Miramon  and  Mar- 
QUEZ — Austrian  Crown  Prospectb — Maximilian  Warned  not  to 
Return  to  Austria— Council  or  Orizaba — French  Protesto— Jua- 
RisTS  Gaining  Strength — United  States  Volunteers— Army  Move- 
ments—Obtboa*s  Party— Bazaine*8  Quarrels. 

Maximilian  had  meaDwhile  been  recreating  at  Ori- 
zaba,* relieving  his  conscience  by  modifying  the  bloody 
decree  of  October  3,  1865,*  and  making  arrangements 
for  departure,  by  settling  his  private  affairs  and  ship- 
ping his  effects'  on  board  the  Austrian  frigate  Dan- 
dolo.  But  while  the  rumor  spread  at  the  close  of 
October  1866,  from  Mexico  to  foreign  parts/  that  he 
had  already  left  Mexico,  he  was  still  meditating  what 

'  Making  frequent  scientific  expeditions  in  the  neighborhood,  with  BiU- 
mek,  Basch,  and  Fischer,  and  leading  a  simple  invalid  life,  aa  Basch,  Erinn.^ 
i.  117-21,  describes. 

'  On  the  way  to  Orizaba  he  had  asked  Bazaine  to  arrange  with  the  minis- 
ters to  this  effect,  and  to  forbid  courts-martial  in  political  matters,  even  nrgini;; 
the  stay  of  persecution  and  '  hostilidades,*  the  latter  term  yerv  properly 
applied  by  the  marshal  only  to  political  offences,  for  a  stay  of  'hostilities  * 
was  not  to  bo  thought  of.  See  Niox,  Exped.  du  Mex.,  132.  Basch,  65-8,  gives 
extracts  from  Maximilian's  diary  to  show  that  he  placed  the  responsibility  for 
the  decree  on  Bazaine  and  the  ministers.  K^ratry  brings  up  the  fact  tha« 
when  Maximir  ui  in  August  sought  to  proclaim  martial  law  Bajaine  dissuaded 
him  from  the  measure  as  needless.  JbTaar.,  141>-^4.  Arrangoiz,  M6j,t  iv*  183— 
7,  reproduces  the  modified  decree  of  Nov.  4th. 

'  The  shipment  of  his  effects  had  begun  before  the  news  came  of  Charlotte's 
condition,  it  seems.  Herzfeld  was  now  sent  to  Europe  to  prepare  for  his  ar- 
rival  there.  Banch^  Erinn,,  L  74.  The  account  of  his  civil  list  sent  in  showed 
a  balance  in  his  favor  of  $180,000. 

*VEiftafetU,  Oct.  31,  1866,  etc.  See  also  Niox,  631-3.  Doubts  were  dis- 
sipated to  some  extent  by  a  telegram  announcinff  that  his  health  had  im- 
proved, whereby  the  object  of  his  journey  was  achieved!  This  was  intended 
merely  to  allay  any  excitement  which  might  arise. 

(386  1 
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to  do,  swayed  now  by  reported  disasters  to  his  arms, 
and  again  by  mirages  conjured  up  by  interested 
advisers. 

The  best  evidence  of  his  varying  mood,  as  influenced 
by  men  and  happenings,  is  furnished  in  the  correspond- 
ence with  Bazaine  and  his  colleagues,  entered  upon 
partly  with  a  view  to  learn  the  plans  of  the  French  for 
evacuation  and  for  protecting  imperialist  interests,  and 
partly  to  arrange  matters  connected  with  the  civil  list, 
intimate  adherents,  and  Austro-Belgian  troops,  which 
appealed  to  his  personal  sympathy.  The  nature  of 
these  arrangements,  as  well  as  verbal  and  written  ex- 
pressions, continued  to  inspire  a  confident  belief  in 
his  Withdrawal.^  Suddenly,  however,  came  a  change 
which  overthrew  all  these  expectations. 

*  Lares  and  Arroyo  had  beeo  permitted  to  confer  with  the  French  repre- 
nntativcs,  and  infoimed  of  the  project  for  a  new  ffovomment,  they  demanded 
a  reply  in  writing  as  to  the  war  material  to  be  leift  to  the  Mexican  minister 
oi  war,  and  tha  measures  for  securing  protection  to  towns  and  the  country 
generally.  Bv  letter  of  Nov.  9th  it  was  answered  that  Castelnau  came  to 
promote  the  aeparture  of  the  French  troops,  daring  the  opening  months  of 
1867,  and  to  ascertain  whether  Maximilian  could  sustain  the  government 
with  the  reaooroes  left  to  him.  The  Mexican  troops  and  the  war  material 
were  aver  at  his  oomaaand.  The  gorenuneiit  would  be  informed  of  the  evac- 
nataoB  of  towns  by  the  French  in  time  to  take  measures.  So  long  /is  the 
French  troops  remained  at  a  place  thejr  would  protect  the  people.  As  for 
steps  to  proTent  anarchy  in  case  Maximilian  abdicated,  thev  would  be  dic- 
tated by  French  interests  and  the  need  for  maintaining  order.  Meanwhile 
Gsstehiaa  had  become  alarmed  at  the  resolute  declaiution  of  Lares  that  the 
government  could  maintain  itself,  supported  by  a  note  from  Maximilian, 
wherein  he  alloded  to  negotiations  the  failure  of  which  would  determine 
him  to  abdkate.  ArranAOis  interprets  the  negotiations  to  be  with  republi- 
can leaders^  ife^*.,  iv.  174.  An  intercepted  letter  from  £loin  confirmed  the  ad- 
Tioe  of  certain  confidants  that  an  abdication  before  the  departure  of  the  French 
would  be  an  act  of  weakness  and  a  triumph  for  Napoleonic  intrigues.  The 
FrsBch  envoy  accordingly  sent  Capt  Pierron  to  Orizaba  to  promote  the  abdi- 
catson.  He  returned  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  with  the  assurance  tiiat  Maximilian 
would  depart  Before  renouncing  the  crown,  however,  he  wanted  certain 
ssBuraoeea.  These  Castelnau  was  ready  to  make;  and  in  a  despatch  to  Paris 
be  gave  the  impression  that  his  object  had  been  attained  in  this  respect.  The 
request  by  Maximilian  came  in  a  letter  dated  Not.  12th,  and  in  a  declara- 
tion of  tfaie  16th,  signed  by  BasainOp  Dnne,  and  Castelnau,  ho  was  assured 
that  the  Frenoh  government  would  send  home  the  Austro- Belgian  troops 
before  the  last  French  brigade  departed,  paying  gratuities  to  crippled  and 
invalid  soldiers,  and  indemnity  to  all.  An  effort  would  be  made  to  secure 
an  advance  on  their  pensions  for  Princess  Josef  a  and  Prince  Salvador  de  Itur- 
bide.  The  debts  of  the  civil  list  and  the  grsn  chancelleria  were  to  be  settled, 
and  if  neoeasary  the  aid  of  the  new  government  invoked  to  this  effect.  Max- 
imilian had  requested  &  promise  of  fixed  sums  for  these  payments,  to  be  made 
before  the  French  evacuation,  and  the  answer  was  therefore  not  wholly  sat- 
isfactory; but  in  transmitting  his  thanks  for  the  efforts,  he  added  that  there 
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Father  Fischer's  persuasive  tongue  had  been  wag- 
ging fluently  yet  cautiously  in  behalf  of  the  clerical 
cause,  and  was  acquiring  ever  greater  power  as  the 
improving  health  of  the  emperor  gave  buoyancy  to  his 
spirit/  Nor  had  he  been  unaided,  for  Navarro  and 
other  conservatives  came  to  support  his  promises  of 
large  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  church/  and  the 
speedy  formation  of  an  army.  In  their  anxiety  for 
the  imperilled  estates  and  other  prospects,  they  were 
intent  above  all  on  delay,  and  Mexicans  are  prover- 
bially lavish  with  promises.®     The  outlook  for  an  army 

yet  remained  to  arrange  meaaores  for  a  stable  govemment  to  protect  the  in- 
terests pending,  and  to  this  end  he  had  summoned  the  conncil  of  state, 
Bazaine  being  invited  to  attend.  This  overthrew  all  the  calculations  of  the 
French  leaders,  for  the  journey  of  so  large  a  number  of  prominent  conserva- 
tives would  hardly  implv  or  resnlt  in  a  simple  abdication.  On  the  20th, 
indeed,  came  a  telegram  from  the  emperor  intimating  that  none  of  the  steps 
BO  far  taken  authorized  the  belief  that  he  would  abdicate  in  favor  of  any 
party.  The  council  had  been  called  to  determine  into  what  hands  the  supreme 
power  should  be  placed  from  the  date  of  abdication  till  the  resnlt  of  a 
national  vote  could  be  ascertained.  He  must  restore  the  power  to  the  nation 
which  conferred  it.  The  marshal  had  declined  to  attend  the  council,  and  now 
'  se  arrepinti6,*  aays  Arrangoiz.  M4i.^  iv.  194.  K^ratry,  Max.,  244,  diUtes on 
the  trap  into  which  Maximilian  haa  drawn  the  French  representatives  by  their 
disclosing  that  a  new  government  was  near  at  hand;  but  the  trap  is  probably 
an  assumption.  Basch,  93-4,  admits,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  ruler  without  deference  to  his  own  wishes  did  affect  the 
emperor  deeply.     *  Mehr  denn  je  fflhlte  er  jetzt  die  tiefe  Verletzung.* 

*  Fischer  feared  at  first  to  press  the  point,  and  aimed  only  to  keep  Maxi- 
milian irresolute;  *and  I  aided  him,*  says  Basch,  76-7,  but  with  the  object  of 
preventing  abdication  till  the  proper  time — when  the  French  left.  He  could 
then  have  retired  with  honor,  observes  K^ratry,  235.  Basch,  66-7,  declares 
that  the  abdication  would  have  been  performed  on'  the  way  to  Orizaba  but 
for  the  remonstrances  of  Fischer  and  himself.  Diaz*  triumphs  in  Oajaca  had  » 
very  depressing  effect.  Domenech  scouts  at  the  influence  of  Fischer,  Hist, 
Mtx.f  iii  404,  but  others  held  it  at  a  higher  value.  D'H^ricaultonderstanda 
that  1150,000  were  offered  to  induce  Fischer  to  mge  the  departure  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  names  Martin  Daran  as  the  banker  holding  the  check;  yet  it  mav 
have  been  an  invention  by  Marquez  and  others.  Max.  et  Hex,,  38-9.  Basch 
always  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  oily  priest,  and  states  that  the  emperor 
came  too  late  to  a  similar  conclusion.  '  Pater  Fischer  hat  mich  mit  dem  Con- 
cordate  betrogen  und  belogen,'  he  exclaimed  in  his  prison  at  Qner^taro.  Erin- 
nerungen,  i  99. 

^'Mille  promesses,  de  la  part  du  derg^.'  Ditroyat^  294.  Fixed  at 
94,000,000  without  delay.  K^rcUry,  254.  The  sources  were  'asecret  with  the 
party.'  Rivera  indicates  Campos'^ hacendarias  laws  as  tho  means.  HiH,  JcU.^ 
V.  696. 

'  Intent  on  the  arrangement  for  settling  British  claims.  Minister  Scarlett 
is  said  by  Basch  to  have  supported  Fischer's  pleading,  but  Arrangoiz  doubts 
it.  M^.f  iv.  181.  Maximilian  ratified  the  convention  with  England  Nov.  9th. 
Mex.f  Mem.  Hoc.,  1870,  682.  For  text,  see  Derecho  IfUem.  Afex.,  ptii.  373-- 
85,  391-408.  'Le  ministre  de  Prusse,  M.  le  baron  Magnus,  parlait  dans  le 
mtoe  sens,  declares  IMtroyat.  L^IiUcrven.,  295. 
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WAS  based  on  more  solid  grounds,  however,  for  just 
then  Miramon  and  Marquez  returned  from  Europe 
and  tendered  their  coSperation.*  Their  fame  as  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  of  conservative  generals 
could  not  fail  to  draw  recruits,  and  their  assertion  that 
they  had  more  than  once  extricated  themselves  from 
worse  positions  than  the  present  tended  toward  wide- 
spread encouragement 

And  now  came  a  letter  from  Eloin,  at  the  time  on 
a  secret  mission  in  Eqrope,  who  brought  his  undeni- 
able influence  to  bear  against  abdication  before  the 
French  departed,  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  a  triumph 
to  Napoleonic  intrigues.  Called  by  the  nation,  the 
emperor  should  appeal  to  it  when  freed  from  the 
pressure  of  foreign  intervention;  and  if  the  appeal 
failed,  he  might  return  to  Europe  with  the  prestige  of 
a  mission  nobly  fulfilled.  Such  conduct,  he  intimated, 
would  have  its  effect  in  Austria,  where  the  discon- 
tented people  were  turning  from  the  present  ruler 
to  himself.^®  The  aspirations  of  his  brother,  real  or 
fancied,  reached  the  ear  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  he 
took  the  precaution  to  warn  him  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  enter  Austria  as  emperor  of  Mexico, 
and  that  the  family  compact  would  be  adhered  to,  thus 
attaching  to  the  return  as  many  humiliations  as  possi- 
ble."    His  mother  wrote  at  the  same  time  that  he 

*A11  admit  the  value  of  the  offer,  and  B^troyat  aasumea  that  this  de- 
cided Maximilian;  not  ao  Basch,  92,  who  statea  that  at  firat  their  arguments 
had  no  efifect.  Marquez  had  been  summoned  back,  but  Miramon  came  of  his 
own  accord,  allured  by  the  proepecta  of  becoming  the  leader  in  view  of  the 
emperor's  departure.  Finding  nim  atill  here,  he  sacrificed  his  own  hopes, 
despite  the  treatment  he  had  received.  Arrangoiz,  183,  stoutly  defends  nim 
against  the  charge  that  he  really  came  to  work  against  the  empire.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  he  saw  no  good  chance  for  himself,  owine  to  opposition  from 
the  French  and  others,  and  thereupon  yielded  to  the  noole  impulses  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed.     The  two  generals  arrived  Nov.  9th. 

>*This  tetter,  dated  at  Brussels,  Sept.  17th,  was  heedlessly  addressed  to 
the  care  of  the  Mexican  consul  at  New  York,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ko- 
roero,  Juarez'  agent,  who  distributed  copies  of  it.  Arrangoiz,  189-90,  assumes 
that  the  secret  mission  was  to  sound  the  prospects  in  Austria.  K^ratry ,  Alcue. , 
221,  attributes  to  this  letter  a  decisive  effect,  and  so  does  Domenech,  406,  in 
the  main,  while  D^troyat  believes  that  the  emperor  had  already  resolved  to 
stay  before  the  letter  came:  There  is  no  denymff,  however,  the  coincidence 
between  the  advice  of  this  letter  and  the  course  adopted. 

^  D^troyat,  296,  chums  possession  of  several  documents  attesting  the  hostile. 
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fihoold  not  compromiBe  hid  honor  by  jielding  to  the 

These  letters  imprefleed  Maximilian  with  the  idea 
that,  whatever  his  plans,  circumstances  were  not  then 
favorable  to  his  reappearance  in  Europe;  and  as  the 
extent  of  the  secret  negotiations  for  a  new  ruler  be- 
came revealed,  his  pride  revolted  at  the  slight  cast 
upon  himself,  and  the  humiliating  role  of  slinking 
away  at  the  bidding  of  Napoleon,  like  a  di^raced 
servant,  or  a  tool  which  had  served  his  purpose.  Find- 
ing him  in*  this  frame  of  mind,  his  conservative  advis- 
ers pointed  out  how  unworthy  of  a  Hapsburg  to  turn 
his  back  to  a  foe  and  desert  his  party  in  the  hour  of 
danger."  The  effect  of  such  an  appeal  can  readily  be 
understood  upon  the  frank  sailor  prince,  whose  ideisdis- 
tic  and  chivalric  disposition  had  been  impressed  by  the 
lustre  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors. 
Duty  now  became  a  guiding  motive— duty  to  his  fam- 
ily record ;  to  himself,  with  a  view  to  his  more  or  less 
important  projects  in  Europe;  and  consequently  to 
the  party  whose  cause  he  had  embraced 

The  course  he  now  proposed  to  follow  was  outlined 
in  a  note  to  Lares,  the  chief  minister.  The  condition 
of  affairs  seemed  to  demand  that  he  should  return  to 
the  nation  the  power  vested  in  him,  and  to  this  end 
he  summoned  his  council  to  give  their  advice."  This 
body  met  on  the  25th  of  November  at  Orizaba."     The 

attitude  of  Baron  I^igo,  the  Anttriui  miniater,  toward  Maximilian.  Arran- 
goiz  and  othen  aaaame  that  a  total  exeloaion  from  Aoatria  waa  intended. 
A  ble  lawyers  held  the  opinion  that  the  family  compact  waa  nnU.  Nioz,  Exp6dL , 
6j1,  cooaidera  that  Fnuicia  Joaeph  had  reaaon  to  auapect  hia  brother. 

'*  Lacanza  ia  aaid  by  Baach  to  have  siven  thia  aaooeeaful  prompting. 

^  Aa  reaaona  he  enamerated  the  deplorable  civil  war,  the  hoatile  attitude 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  widely  uttered  belief  that  a  republican  government,  for 
which  France  and  the  U.  S.  were  negotiating,  alone  could  benefit  the  country. 
He  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  auch  proepecta.  The  entry  in  hia  diary. 
Mcseo  de  aalir,  Uamado  de  loaconsejos,'  impUea  t^t  the  advice  of  the  council 
would  determine  hia  duty.  By  this  time  all  official  oommunicatioaa  by  him 
were  in  Spaniah. 

1*  Rivera  namea  19  who  attended,  including  four  miniatera.  Niox  reduoea 
them  to  18,  and  Arrangoix  makea  the  number  23,  on  the  atrength  of  Baach 'a 
vague  intimation.  Bazaine  had  aleo  been  invited,  but  pleaded  the  need  of  hia 
presence  at  Mexico.  Larea,  in  the  opening  apeech,  atated  that  nothing  official 
was  known  of  Franco- American  negotiationa  for  a  new  government;  MaximiU 
iau  ahould  return  to  Mexioo,  and  Uiere  auatain  hia  government  after  the  de- 
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concentrating  and  retrograde  movements  of  the 
French  troops,  now  going  on  for  some  time,  had 
placed  the  republicans  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  including  practically  all  the 
region  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Tuxpan 
through  San  Luis  Potosf  to  Morelia,  and  south  of 
Cuemavaca.  Success  had  swollen  the  number  of 
their  adherents,  even  hitherto  passive  or  hostile  fac- 
tions joining  for  prudential  reasons,  till  every  prov- 
ince was  overrun  by  their  triumphant  bands,  hemming 
in  the  retiring  foreigners,  and  threatening  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital.  Even  stubborn  conservatives, 
therefore,  began  to  look  upon  the  struggle  as  hopeless. 
Lares  nevertheless  prevailed  with  his  views  in  so  far 
that,  as  abdication  at  the  present  moment  might  lead 
to  anarchy,  it  should  be  deferred  till  measures  could 
be  taken  to  obtain  better  security  for  the  interests  at 
stake. 

Although   this   resolution  was  carried   by  a  bare 
majority,   Maximilian  hastened  to  respond;  yet,  in 

order  to  render  the  sacrifice  of  value,  he  desired  the 

• 

narture  of  the  French.  The  committee  on  the  subject,  composed  of  Vidanrri, 
Fonseca,  and  Araugo,  reported  that  the  reasooa  for  abdicating  were  insuffi- 
cient, and  that  Maximilian  should  be  requested  to  relinquish  that  idea  for 
the  present,  Arango  explaining  that  abdication  at  this  time  might  prove  dis- 
astrous; it  was  necessary  to  inspire  conDdence  by  retaining  the  empire  till 
elements  had  been  collected  for  combating  disorder.  The  finance  representa- 
tive said  that  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  ooald  be  counted  upon,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  could  be  used  to  raise  the  army  to  30,000  men,  not  oount- 
ing  the  militia.  Siliceo  had  bis  doubts  about  obtaining  this  amount;  it  was, 
in  any  case,  insufficient;  a'  levy  of  troops  would  not  answer;  he  saw  no  ele- 
ments with  which  to  sustain  the  empire,  and  Maximilian  had  no  longer  influ- 
ence enough  to  rally  sufficient  support.  Fearing  the  turn  given  to  the 
diacossiou.  Lares  interposed  by  declaring  that  the  question  was  what  to  do, 
Dot  how  to  do  it;  the  point  was  not  means,  but  the  advisability  of  present 
abdication;  the  nation  would  not  then  take  back  the  power  bestowed.  Men- 
dez  and  Orozco  foresaw  a  republican  triumph,  but  the  abdication  should  be 
made  with  honor,  by  entering  into  arrangements  to  secure  the  interests  at 
stake.  The  objection  was  raiMd  that  an  arrangement  cou Id  hardly  be  effected. 
By  a  vote  of  10  to  9,  it  was  thereupon  resolved  that  Maximilian  should  be 
requested  to  defer  his  abdication.  Silioeo  and  Cortes  Esparza,  former  minis- 
ters, urged  unoonditbnal  abdication;  another  larger  party  believed  that  the 
empire  should  be  sustained  under  any  circumstance;  but  the  majority  took 
the  middle  course,  revealinff  'unverschamt  ihren  nackten  EooismusI*  as  Basch 
exclaims  with  righteous  inoifimation.  Erinnentngen,  i.  109.  Rivera,  HiM,  Jal.^ 
V.  689,  693,  appears  contradictory  in  his  account  of  the  affair.  D^troyat, 
L'IfUfrven.,  298,  declares  that  Vidanrri  urged  immediate  abdication;  but  his 
Tote  went  with  Lares  nevertheless. 
Hut.  Max..  Vol.  YI.   M 
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council  first  to  report  on  the  prospects  of  calling  a  na- 
tional congress  for  deciding  what  form  of  government 
the  country  desired,  the  means  for  raising  funds  and 
armies,  and  the  settlement  of  the  questions  with 
France  and  the  United  States."  The  questions  were 
too  uncertain  to  be  entertained  by  the  conservatives; 
and  content  with  having  gained  what  they  considered 
the  main  point,  they  passed  them  over  with  a  prom- 
ise to  consider  them  in  due  time.**  The  emperor 
himself  must  have  recognized  that  the  solution  was 
exceedingly  doubtful,  yet  he  accepted  the  promise  as 
satisfactory,  and  on  the  1st  of  December  issued  a 
manifest  to  the  people,  declaring  that  he  had  yielded 
to  the  desire  of  his  council,  on  the  condition  that  a  con- 
gress representing  all  parties  should  be  summoned  to 
decide  the  existence  of  the  empire.*^  The  reunion  of 
a  national  congress  could  not  be  effected  without  a 
previous  armistice,  and  Juarez  was  not  likely  to  en- 
tertain such  terms  in  face  of  the  French  withdrawal, 
and  the  victorious  progress  of  his  arms  sustained  by 
the  United  States.  Maximilian  saw  the  difficulty,  for 
the  republican  leaders  so  far  'approached  had  repelled 
him;  but  his  foremost  aim  now  was  to  achieve  with  . 
the  forces  at  his  command  triumphs  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  induce  the  enemy  to  listen  to  this  or  any 
other  reasonable  proposals,  and  to  enable  him  at  least 
to  retire  with  honor,  conscious  of  having  fulfilled  his 
duty  toward  his  adherents.  Like  a  reckless  gambler, 
he  somewhat  blindly  risked  all  upon  one  cast;  yet  his 
motive  must  be  applauded,  even  if  wounded  pride  and 
self-interest  formed  ingredients  therein.^ 

'^  Also  laws  for  colonization. 

"  A  minority  of  nine  protested  against  this  postponement  of  vital  pcnnti. 
Basch  stamps  the  conduct  of  the  majority  as  dishonorable  and  deceptive. 

^^  Text  in  Diario  Qfic,  Dec.  6,  1866.  If  the  empire  were  connrmed,  ho 
would  devote  himself  to  promote  its  welfare. 

*^  The  convocation  was  draughted,  also  the  communication  to  Juarez,  -w  ith 
terms  for  armistice,  and  a  manifest  to  the  nation  in  case  Juarez  proved  obdu- 
rate. Querdtaro  was  named  as  the  best  place  for  reunion.  In  voting  for 
empire  or  republic,  the  ruler  was  to  be  designated  and  the  constitutional  con- 
gress summoned,  a  general  amnesty  attending  the  new  order  of  affairs.  It  waa 
proposed  that  congress  should  introduce  the  following  reforms:  establishment 
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The  French  representatives  formally  signified  their 
regret  at  the  course  adopted,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  empire  could  not  sustain  itself.^  On  the  19th 
of  December  came  the  intimation  from  Napoleon  to 
withdraw  all  Frenchmen,  soldiers  and  others,  who  so 
desired,  including  the  foreign  legion  and  the  Austro- 
Belgian  column.**  This  was  an  open  violation  of  the 
convention  of  Miramare,  which  still  held  in  this  re- 
spect; and  in  return  Maximilian  resolved  to  ignore  the 
financial  agreement  of  July  30th.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  protests  and  embargoes,  with  interruption  to 
business,  and  a  bitterness  of  feeling  which  neither 
emperor  nor  subjects  took  pains  to  conceal.^ 

of  a  chamber  of  senatora;  jadgeB  of  the  supreme  court,  except  their  president, 
to  hold  office  for  life;  president  and  deputies  to  be  elected  by  direct  vote;  clergy 
to  reaaaaine  active  and  passive  vote;  oorporations  to  be  at  liberty  to  aajuire 
property;  amnesty  to  be  issued,  persona  excluded  from  this  to  be  tried  before 
eomiTion  courts  under  the  laws  of  Dec.  31,  1S61;  the  recognition  of  the  debts 
oootracted  and  the  grants  made  by  the  empire  should  be  considered.  See, 
further,  Rejttauraeion  Lib.;  Esfrtlla  Occid.^  May  10,  1867;  Bivtra,  lli«t,  Jal., 
V.  700-1.  EflTorts  so  far  made  to  win  republican  lea<lers  for  a  congress  had 
ikiled.  See  Maximilian's  letter  in  IlcUCa  L\fe  Max.^  171-4.  It  was  prob- 
ably not  duly  considered  how  many  victories  might  be  required  to  prevail 
with  the  irrepressible  and  unflinching  Juarez,  nor  that  the  republicans  would 
have  the  advantage  over  the  foreign  prince  by  intimidation  and  other  manceu- 
Trea.  A  fusion  of  parties  seemeu  improbable.  The  volatile  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  unreliability  of  prefects  and  soldiers  were  additional  factors. 
In  considering  Maximilian's  motives,  Basch  gives  prominence  to  family  pride; 
Kiox,  rather  to  the  humiliation  imposed  by  France;  D^troyat  combines  the 
two:  'II  ne  voulait  pas  se  retirer  Tamcu,  chass^;*  and  so  does  K^^ratry,  while 
loosely  assuming  tiiat  he  places  great  confidence  in  conservative  prospects. 
Arrangoiz  seeks  to  defend  this  party  from  the  charge  of  deception,  oy  imply- 
ing deceit  on  Maximilian's  side. 

"  Bazaine  personally  approved  the  determination  of  Maximilian,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  might  with  prudence  hold  his  own,  in  the  interior  at  least,  till 
a  more  favorable  moment.  He  felt  an  interest  in  the  empire  he  had  assisted 
to  erect.  Niox,  Ex/j^iL,  655-^.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  doubted  his  energy  for  a 
campaign  that  alone  might  prevent  'une  tache  pour  sa  vie  politique.*  L' Inter- 
ten.  Fraw.t  302.  A  circular  of  Dec.  10th  advised  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  resolution  formed,  and  not  without  giving  emphasis  to  the  role  played  by 
France.  Another  circular  exhorted  the  comisanos  to  cooperate  by  letting 
friends  and  foes  underetand  the  patriotic  intentions  of  the  emperor. 

^  Castelnau  and  Dano  had  meanwhile  made  another  vain  effort  to  dissuade 
Maximilian.  The  interview  took  place  at  Fuebla  on  Dec.  14th.  *  Mi  per- 
Bxanencia  salva  el  pais  de  este  peligro'  (of  plundering  Mexico  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  Ortega),  runs  the  entry  in  his  diary.  See  Basch,  Erinn.^  i.  152. 
D'H^canlt,  Max,,  d^-40,  oonsiders  that  the  French  efforts  failed  partly 
from  lack  of  delicacy. 

"At  Mexico  the  people  had  hissed  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  during  a 
dramatic  presentation,  and  Bazaine  closed  the  theatre.  Arrangoiz^  i/^^-t  iv. 
180-1.  Maximilian  had  always  entertained  an  antipathy  for  the  French, 
observes  K^ratry,  Max,,  211-12.     Early  in  Nov.  Bigelow  had  been  informed 
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In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  instigated  by  the 
jubilant  conservatives  after  Maximilian's  resumption 
of  power, ^  news  came  that  the  United  States  envoys 
had  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz.  They  came  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  emperor  had  departed,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  country  to  meet  Juarez,  yet  with 
a  friendly  spirit  toward  France.  Finding  matters 
different,  they  turned  back  at  once.*" 

Maximilian  left  Orizaba  for  Mexico  in  the  middle 
of  December,^  lingering  at  Puebla  for  nearly  three 
weeks,  and  taking  steps  above  all  for  the  campaign. 
The  country  was  divided  into  three  great  military 
districts :  the  western,  comprising  the  provinces  north 
of  Colima,  including  Durango  and  Chihuahua;  the 
eastern,  stretching  from  Aguascalientes  and  Tampico 
northward;  and  the  central,  embracing  all  the  vast 
remainder  to  Chiapas.  Miramon,  who  took  command 
of  the  western  district,  had  already  set  out  to  create 
his  army,  with  little  regard  for  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  Mejfa  in  the  east  stood  at  the  head  of 
nearly  4,000  men;  and  Marquez,  controlling  the  cen- 
tre, had  4,000  under  Mendez  in  Michoacan,  and  fully 
2,000  at  Puebla.  Maximilian  assumed  the  supreme 
command,  and  issued  orders  for  the  active  formation 
of  the  new  national  army  as  well  as  militia,  and  for 

that  if  Maximilian  choee  to  remain,  the  French  troops  woald  stay  according 
to  the  former  terms  fixed  by  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  This  new  resoLutiou  must 
therefore  be  attributed  to  the  auger  of  Napoleon  at  Maximilian's  stubborn 
opposition  to  his  plans.  The  officials  had  already  placed  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  French  efforts  to  assume  control  of  the  Vera  Cruz  custom-house,  and  pro- 
tests and  reprisals  took  place  which  seriously  interfered  with  business.  See 
observations  in  JDiario  Ofic,  Jan.  7,  1867,  and  other  dates,  also  in  ite 
Nouvelle,  the  French  organ,  and  other  journals.  Several  French  writers  con- 
demned the  forcible  encroachment  by  their  government  on  the  few  available 
resources  of  an  empire  which  it  had  'condemned  to  death.*  S«e  K^rcUry, 
Max,,  27.3  et  seq.;  DHroyat,  VInterv.,  29a-4,  etc 

''Attended  by  salvos,  ringing  of  bells,  illuminations,  etc,  greatly  to  Maxi- 
milian *s  annoyance,  as  Basoh  declares. 

^  Touching  at  Tampico,  but  failing  to  communicate  with  Juarez  from  the 
gulf  coast.  They  arrived  Nov.  29th,  m  the  Stuqiwhanna,  and  i-etired  during 
the  night  of  Dec.  2d,  after  receiving  friendly  invitations  from  the  French. 

**  On  the  12th;  yet  with  half  an  intention  to  let  Orizaba  remain  the  seat 
of  government,  or  even  to  cross  to  Yucatan.  Rivera,  Hint.  Jul.,  v.  697.  He 
was  still  preparing  plans  for  improvements  at  Miiumare.  Bcuich,  lo^ 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Belgian  legions,  yet 
holding  out  special  inducements  for  their  reenlistmeut 
m  the  new  Mexican  arniv,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
foreign  nucleus.     Few,  however,  took  the  hint.^ 

They  could  hardly  be  blamed,  for  the  entire  west 
ern  and  eastern  army  districts  were  in  possession  of 
the  republicans,  as  well  as  the  region  south  of  Puebla, 
while  the  few  remaining  central  provinces  were  over- 
run by  hostile  bands,  and  about  to  be  invaded  by 
the  victorious  Juarists.  On  the  other  side  the  long- 
projected  national  army  had  become  reduced  to  rnsig- 
niiicant  proportions  amid  the  lack  of  means  and  energy, 
especially  of  late,  when  the  question  of  maintaining 
the  empire  hung  in  the  balance,  to  the  demoralization 
of  all  branches;  and  the  prospects  of  raising  the  force 
to  any  effective  proportions  seemed  slight.^ 

The  disappointments  and  reverses  of  the  imperial- 
ists, so  far  outlined,  indicate  in  a  measure  the  corre- 
s{K)nding  hopes  and  gains  of  their  opponents.  With 
every  retrograde  step  of  the  French  grew  the  courage 
and  activity  of  the  Juarists,  and  every  victory  served 
to  swell  the  number  of  their  adherents,  and  expand 

'The  offer,  with  thanks  for  their  past  services,  was  made  Dec.  10th.  An 
adrance  of  one  grade  was  tendered,  \%ith  promise  of  land  grants  after  six 
ycATs*  service,  or  free  passage  home.  See  iHario  Imp,t  Dec.  24,  1866.  The 
CAUse  for  the  small  reenlistment  is  attributed  to  the  Trench  officers,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Austrian  and  Belgian  ministers.  See  charges  by  oiiicers  against 
Baron  do  Lago,  in  Scdm-ScUm,  Duiry,  ii.  269-79;  also  Bcurh,  143-4;  Detroyat, 
296,  376,  etc.  French  efforts  promoting  militia  troops  had  been  made  already 
in  Nov.  The  decree  for  the  three  armv  districts  appeared  in  IHario^  OJic, 
Dec.  13,  1866,  Miramon,  Marques,  and  Mejia  being  entitled  chiefs  of  the 
I  St,  2d,  and  3d  army  corps  respectively.  Marquez  received  the  grand  cross 
of  the  eagle. 

**  Bazaiue  reported  early  in  Oct.  that  the  national  army  numbered  22  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  including  cazadorei^  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  4  com- 
panies of  gendarmes,  with  plenty  of  artillery  and  other  arms;  46,000  muskets 
and  other  arms  had  been  distributed  among  the  army  and  people  within  three 
years.  See  KirrUry,  198.  All  this  had  declined;  it  was  declared  that  even 
these  numbers  were  correct  only  so  far  as  concomud  the  battalions,  which  at 
the  time  counted  only  200  or  300  men  each.  Pap.  y  Corn  FamiL  Imp.^  'JXK^. 
D'H^ricault  enumerates  some  2,500  foreign  troops  in  Dec.  Max.,  74-6.  See 
Elton's  discouraging  review.  With  the  French,  172-7;  P(fp.,  Var.,  cxii.  pt  viii. 
Yet  Miramon  had  already  written  rather  hopefully  of  the  proposed  levy  of 
GO. 000  men,  in  6  divisions,  with  WoU,  Uraga,  and  Parrodi  as  additional 
commanders.  Domenech,  Hist.  Mex,,  iii.  347. 
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the  confidence  of  their  sympathizers.  The  eflTort  to 
procure  a  loan  from  the  government  at  Washington 
had  been  rejected  in  congress,^^  but  private  coffers 
were  opening  more  freely  every  day  among  bankers, 
traders,  and  others.*'^  Arms  and  ammunition  were 
obtained  in  any  quantity,*^  and  a  large  number  of 
volunteers  offered  themselves,  more  indeed  than  it 
was  thought  needful  or  prudent  to  accept.*^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  for  withdrawing  the 
French  troops,  Billot  had  retired  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  from  Chihuahua,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  a 
Mexican  garrison,  sustained  by  the  Indian  tribes  which 
had  pronounced  for  the  empire  and  proved  its  stanch- 
est  adherents;*^  but  erelong  the  wh|)le  country  was  in 
revolt.  Chihuahua  fell  in  March  into  the  hands  of 
Luis  Terrazas,  the  Juarist  governor.  Allende,  Bato- 
pilas,  and  other  places  revolted ;  and  the  posts  still  held 
at  Parral,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  to  the  south  had  to  be 
evacuated.*^  The  province  of  Durango  also  responded, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  the  liberation  move- 
ment, especially  as  the  French  in  July  fell  back  on  its 

"Only  by  a  small  majority,  however.  See  U,  8,  H,  Jour,,  355,  etc.,  and 
H.  Res.f  80,  30th  cong.  lac  sess. 

^^ Instance  aloue  the  advances  reported  by  Garcfaf  Libro  Maifor,  MS., 
from  California,  $15,500  from  Widman  &,  Brothers,  and  $24,000  from  General 
Vallejo  and  three  other  native  CalifomiauH.  In  Tef/a,  Doc^  i.-iii.,  we  find 
lists  of  loans  and  contributions  from  the  same  state,  and  in  Legac.  Mex.^  i.-ii., 
correspondence  on  loans  generally,  especially  on  pp.  300-403,  461-96. 

*See  Romero,  CoutrcUos  en  E.  U.  por  j/fx.,  1^590,  for  a  history  of  con- 
tracts for  war  material  and  other  supplies,  inclnding  money,  obtained  in  the 
U.  S.;  also  Verjn,  Depddto,  MS.,  Doc,  etc.  Eldridgeof  San  Francisco  figured 
among  the  creditors  for  $64,000.  See  also  notes  on  similar  points  for  pre- 
vious years. 

^"Col  Green  brought  from  San  Francisco  27  American  officers  who  had 
served  in  the  union  war.  Gen.  Vega  followed  with  a  larger  number,  and 
Major  McNulty,  from  Texas,  with  more  than  a  dozen,  not  to  mention  other 
parties  of  officers  and  private  soldiers.  Over  threescore,  serving  under  Aranda 
m  Dec.  1860,  were  organized  into  a  company,  as  the  American  legion  of  honor. 
Oarria,  Lif/ro  Mayor,  MS.;  Ve/ja,  Doc,  iii.;  Overland  Monthly ,  vii.  445-8; 
S,  F.  Bulletin,  Sept.  14,  1866;  8,  F.  Timei*,  Jan.  11.  1867;  Lfgac.  Mex.,  Circ, 
ii.,  passim;  Caba/lfro,  Hist,  .4/m.,47-8;  Edirards*  Shelhy^/t  Exjted,,  22-6, 41-Z, 
on  confederate  enlistments. 

'^Notably  in  the  districts  of  Cusihuiriachic,  Concepcion,  Abasolo,  and 
Guerrero. 

"^Maximilian  almost  commanded  Bazainein  Mayto  retake  Chihuahua,  and 
Castagny  was  actually  ordered  to  prepare  at  Durango  a  new  expedition,  with 
the  intention  to  push  as  far  as  Paso  del  Norte;  but  the  new  instructions  from 
France  caused  the  movement  to  be  suspended.  Niox.,  Exped.  da  Mex.,  580. 
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capital,  which  in  its  turn  was  evacuated  in  November, 
Castagny  having  already  removed  his  headquarters  to 
Leon.  The  republicans  at  once  took  possession,  levy- 
ing a  heavy  contribution  on  the  inhabitants,  and 
Juarez,  who  had  for  some  time  held  forth  at  Chihua- 
hua, made  Durango  the  seat  of  his  government  on 
December  26th.** 

In  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  republican  triumphs  had 
been  attended  with  more  arduous  campaigning.  The 
French  had  confined  themselves  properly  to  Guaymas 
and  Mazatlan;*  but  in  the  interior  of  Sonora  the  im- 
perial comisario,  General  Langberg,  held  possession 
of  the  central  and  northern  districts,  assisted  especially 
by  the  brave  Opatas.  In  the  south  the  Juarist, 
Martinea,  had,  with  forces  from  Sinaloa,  managed  to 
secure  possession  of  Alamos,"  and  to  inflict  some  sharp 
lessons  upon  the  Mayos  and  Yaquis.  He  thereupon 
marched  north  and  captured  Hermosillo  on  May  4th ;'' 
but  the  imperialists  regained  the  place.^  In  Septem- 
ber the  French  were  withdrawn  from  Guaymas,  and 
about  the  same  time  Langberg  fell  in  a  battle  which 
insured  to  the  republicans  the  town  of  Ures."*     The 

^  In  Aug,,  leavinff  Gottret  to  hold  in  check  a  while  the  republicans  who 
iwanned  around  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  cominunicatious.  He  made 
several  sorties  against  them  and  the  invading  Apaches,  and  a  more  regular 
movement  in  Sept.  against  the  large  force  which  had  occupied  the  road  to 
Frcsnillo.  Returning  in  Oct.,  he  at  once  made  preparations  to  evacuate,  and 
effected  this  Nov.  13tb.  The  Mexican  garrison  followed  him  three  days  later, 
leganliug  it  as  hopeless  to  maintain  the  position. 

**  M6x.,  Col.  Leyes,  1863-7,  iii  146;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  ix.  750. 
For  details  concerning  the  campaign  in  these  provinces,  I  refer  to  Hint.  North 
M*'x.  StaUs,  ii.,  this  series,  based  on  government  reports,  local  histories, 
journals,  etc 

"^The  garrisons  numbering  respectively  about  800  and  1,300  men. 

*^In  Jan.,  after  an  open  fight  in  whicn  the  commandant  T.  Almada  lost 
about  half  of  his  400  men. 

''  Massacring  the  French  residents,  according  to  imperialist  accounts. 
Vega  names  Gov.  Pesqueira  as  leading  1,300  men  against  the  garrison  of  3o0 
men  under  Almada.  Auniliarea,  MS. 

^  Langberg  came  up  with  800  men,  and  would  have  been  defeated,  says 
Iglesias,  but  for  the  confusion  created  by  Martinez*  cavalry  charge  among  his 
own  party.  The  republicans,  nevertheless,  held  possession  of  the  town  till 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  when  news  of  French  re^nforcenjenta  caused  them  to 
leave  it.  Rf^viMfMy  iii.  687-8.  In  June  the  republicans  assailed  both  this  place 
and  Ures,  but  without  success.     In  Aug.  they  held  it  for  a  few  days. 

•Temon,  Ar^valo,  and  Teran  fled  with  the  remnant  of  LanglKjrg's  forces, 
and  Ures  was  captared  Sept  dth,  after  a  brief  resistance.     The  French  could 
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rest  of  the  province  now  yielded  almost  without  a 
struggle,  but  hundreds  of  people  hastened  away  to  the 
United  States  or  attempted  to  place  themselves  under 
the  wings  of  the  French  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
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render  no  assistance,  for  they  were  about  to  embark,  the  la«t  of  them  leaving 
(Juaymas  for  Mazatlan  Sept.  15th.  Lt-col  Fistie,  who  had  Ciimmanded  the 
garrison,  killed  hinistdf,  partly  ont  of  despondency  over  certain  faulty  ma* 
nueuvrea.  Niox.,  Expdd,  da  Mtx,.,  (563. 
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the  victors,  among  them  Tanori  and  Almada,  who 
were  overtaken  and  shot.^ 

Corona,  commander-in-chief  of  the  western  repub- 
lican army,  had  been  practically  in  possession  of  Si- 
naloa  since  the  preceding  autumn,  and  began  soon 
after  a  series  of  assaults  on  Mazatlan.  The  French 
found  it  necessary  to  clear  the  immediate  vicinity; 
and  Lozada  having  consented  to  assist,  they  gained 
some  advantages  during  the  spring,  but  were  unable 
to  maintain  them.*^  The  Tepic  chieftain  became  dis- 
satisfied at  not  receiving  the  payments  expected,  and 
finding  the  struggle  unpromising,  he  retired  shortly 
after,  proclaiming  neutrality.  In  September  the  re- 
publicans gained  one  of  the  outposts  of  Mazatlan, 
after  a  hard  battle,  and  harassed  the  French  con- 
stantly till  their  embarkation  on  November  13th  for 
San  Bias  « 

111  the  eastern  provinces  the  imperialists  occupied  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a  line  extending  from  Mata- 
moros,  through  Cadereita,  Monterey,  and  Saltillo,  to 
Parras,  under  the  control  of  the  generals  Mejia,  Jean- 
ningros,  and  Douay,  the  last  named  as  chief,  with 
headquarters  at  Matehuala.**     Fears  of  an  interven- 

*•  With  their  families,  'sin  disticcion  dc  aexo  ni  edad.*  ArmngoiZf  M^.^ 
IT.  200.  On  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California  the  French  had  not  found  op- 
portunity to  set  foot,  and  it  had  remaiued  in  the  comparatively  paHsive  occu- 
pation of  the  republicans. 

*^  Presidio  was  taken  March  19th,  but  reinforced  to  fully  3,000  men,  Corona 
compelled  the  Franco- Mexican  column  to  retire  again,  M'ith  great  loss,  saya 
Igleaias,  iii.  679,  but  wilh  great  credit  according  to  Pap.  y  Corr,  FnmU. 
Imp.,  184-5.  The  French  are  accused  of  cruelties.  Lozada  defeated  Perfecto 
Guzman,  Corona's  lieutenant,  and  reached  Concordia  April  1st,  with  '2,000 
men.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  Goy.  Kubi  aud  Gen.  Gutierrez,  but  man- 
aged to  sustain  himself.     Gutierrez  fell  in  the  assault. 

**  By  this  time  the  force  from  Guaymas  had  swelled  the  garrison  to  fully 
2,000  men,  of  whom  T-V)  were  on  the  sick-list.  The  intention  to  march  by 
land  had  to  l)e  aljandoned,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  aud  the 
difficulty  of  tlie  route  for  invalids  and  baggage.  Of  the  sick  600  were  sent 
to  Fanamd.  Col  Roig,  the  commandant,  was  joined  at  Tepic  by  Castiigny 
who  prt>tected  the  retreat.  For  details  concerning  the  aliove  campaign,  £ 
refer  to  my  HUt,  North.  Afex.  SiaUn,  ii.,  for  which  Vigil  and  Hijar,  the  liia- 
torians  of  the  western  army,  have  been  consulted  among  other  su{jplemeiitury 
or  more  original  authorities.  The  effort  to  form  a  Mexican  garrison  at  ^laza- 
tkn  proveil  futile. 

*''l*arraa  was  left  in  charge  of  Prefect  Campos,  Saltillo  was  heM  by 
Briaut,  aud   Cadereita  by  Col  Tinajero,  while  Jeanniugros  occupied  Mou- 
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tion  by  the  United  States,  fostered  by  the  sacking 
of  Bagdad,  kept  the  French  from  active  campaigning, 
content  to  hold  a  few  strong  positions,  and  to  main- 
tain communication,  especially  with  the  ports  of  Mata- 
moros  and  Tampico.  But  this  plan  could  not  be  long 
adhered  to,  in  view  of  the  projected  retrograde  concen- 


Campaign  in  thk  North-east. 

tration  and  the  growing  audacity  of  the  republicans, 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  passive  attitude  of 
their  opponents  and  the  motive  influencing  it. 

The  principal  forces  threatening  the  line  of  posts 

terey,  from  which  a  series  of  j)Osts  connected  with  Matehuala,  by  way  of 
Saltillo,  EncarnacioD,  Salado,  and  Cedral. 
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Vfere  those  of  Mendez,  who  blocked  the  route  to  Tatn- 
pico,  of  Escobedo,  chief  of  the  army  of  the  north,  who 
held  forth  between  Linares  and  northward,  and  Gon- 
zalez Herrera  and  Treviilo,  who  hovered  round  Par- 
ras.  This  place  being  surprised  during  a  sortie  by 
the  Mexican  garrison,  Commandant  Brian t  of  Sal- 
tillo  came  to  the  rescue,  and  reinstalled  Campos,  the 
imperialist  prefect,  on  the  20th  of  February.  A 
few  days  later  he  set  out  with  400  men  to  attack  the 
liberals  at  the  adjoining  rancho  of  Santa  Isabel ;  but 
he  had  miscalculated  both  their  number  and  position, 
and  his  force  was  cut  to  pieces  and  captured,  a  few 
horsemen  alone  escaping  to  Parras.**  This  place  was 
now  attacked,  but  relief  columns  arrived,  and  it  was 
held  till  the  progress  of  events  enabled  the  Juarists 
to  occupy  it  permanently  toward  the  close  of  June.** 

The  sad  result  of  Briant's  rashness  caused  Bazaine 
to  issue  more  stringent  orders  than  ever  against  any 
operation  by  Frenchmen  beyond  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  their  posts  and  lines;  the  pursuit  of  guerrillas 
must  be  left  to  the  Mexicans. 

A  still  greater  disaster  to  the  imperial  arms  oc- 
curred on  the  route  from  Monterey  to  Matamoros, 
traversed  at  intervals  by  convoys.  Jeanningros  had 
in  April  advanced  to  Charco  Escondido  to  exchange 
caravans  and  give  Mejia  a  reeiiforcement  of  GOO  Mex- 
icans. With  this  aid  the  latter  was  able  to  take  a 
more  determined  attitude  toward  the  closely  pressing 
op])onents,  whose  ranks  were  swelled  by  discharged 
soldiers  from  the  Texan  side.  In  June  again  an  ex- 
change of  convoys  was  to  be  effected;  and  to  this  end 
General    Olvera   left   Matamoros  with   about    1,800 

^The  liberals  estimate  Briant's  force  as  high  as  900.  Legac,  Mez.,  CirciU,, 
1862-7,  198;  while  Elton,  WUh  the  French,  reduces  it  to  barely  300.  He  had 
been  warned  by  Campos,  but  believed  the  reports  of  the  enemy's  strength  to 
be  exaggerated,  and  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life.  One  officer  and 
over  threescore  men  were  captared,  the  wouncied  being  mnrdered,  says  Elton, 
who  also  nn justly  accuses  the  M<:xicans  of  cowardice.  Niox^  Exp^d.,  570-1, 
is  more  correct.  Lt  Bastidon  remained  at  Parras  with  80  men,  and  was 
besieged  on  March  Ist  to  3d.  Arias,  Be^ena,  50-2,  612-13,  adds  a  plan  of 
the  6eld  to  his  account. 

^The  hitherto  loyal  militia  pronounced  June  23d,  and  Campos  had  to  flee. 
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men,  including  300  Austrians,  in  charge  of  nearly  200 
wagons.  On  the  16th  of  June,  when  near  Ca- 
margo,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of  Escobedo, 
over  4,000  strong,  and  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which 
half  of  the  Austrians  perished,  the  convoy  was  cap- 
tured, together  with  nearly  1,000  prisoners*.  Olvera 
regained  Matamoros  with  150  cavalry,  and  Tuce, 
who  had  advanced  from  Monterey  with  about  2,000 
men  to  meet  him,  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  car- 
avans, less  a  large  number  of  deserters,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  proximity  to  the  Texan  frontier.** 
Mejia  was  now  left  with  only  500  men,  many  of 
them  disaffected,  to  defend  Matamoros;  yet  he  pre- 
pared to  do  so,  withdrawing  to  this  effect  the  garrison 
at  Bagdad.  Foreseeing  only  a  useless  loss  of  life  and 
property,  American  merchants  and  other  influential 
persons  hastened  to  prevail  on  Governor  Carbajal  and 
General  Garza,  then  besieging  the  town,  to  grant  a 
favorable  capitulation,  under  which  Mejia  on  June 
23d  retired  by  sea  for  Vera  Cruz  with  all  his  men, 
arms,  and  baggage,  sacrificing  only  the  artillery. 
Juarez  refused  to  confirm  the  arrangement,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  held  in  suspense  for  a  time.*' 

^  About  80  of  the  foreign  legion  left  him.  Ue  had  advanced  by  three 
routes,  and  finding  communicationa  cut,  he  left  his  encumbrance  at  Cerralvo 
under  charge  of  the  Belgians,  and  hurried  to  Mier,  there  to  learn  of  the 
disaster.  He  managed  to  rconter  Monterey  June  2dth.  There  were  said  to 
l>e  1,200  or  IjoOO  Americans  in  E8col)e«lo'8  army.  Niox^  Ex-p4ii.  du  Alex..  577- 
Escobedo  reported  Olvera's  force  at  2,000  men,  and  his  own  at  1,150  infantry 
and  two  columns  of  cavalry,  the  latter  under  Trevifto.  Tlie  fight  was  decided 
in  one  hour,  with  a  loss  killed  of  155  republicans  and  396  imperialists,  inclnd- 
iug  145  Austrians,  besides  250  wounded  and  1,000  prisoners,  of  whom  137 
were  Austrians.  La  Estrella  de  Occid.^  Sept.  28,  Oct.  12,  1866.  Another 
report  mentions  only  100  wagons  as  captured.  /(/.,  Aug.  20th.  Le  Saint  gives 
Olvera's  force  at  1,600,  and  his  loss  in  prisoners  at  800.  Guerre  Mex,^  165; 
J^ap.  y  Corr.  Famil.  Imp.^  101.  Elton  as  usual  casts  a  slur  on  the  Mexicans, 
by  saying  that  they  deserted,  leaving  the  Austrians  to  be  slaughtered. 
With  the  French,  99.  The  merchants  of  Matamoros  had  paid  heavily  to  have 
the  convoy  scut.  The  fullest  account  of  the  affair  is  to  be  found  in  Ariait^ 
BeMena,  60-70,  160-1,  etc.,  with  plan  of  the  field.  See  also  Voz  M4j.,  Oct.  4-6, 
1866;  Pdjaro  Vrrde^  Oct.  3,  etc.,  Mexicano,  etc.,  and  Salm-Salm,  My  Diary ^ 
78,  who  states  that  Escobedo  kept  a  sum  for  himself  out  of  the  millions  cap- 
tured, 8,000,0(X)  francs  according  to  Le  Saint. 

^'  Carbajal  and  Garza  were  besides  held  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  See 
despatch  in  Mex.,  Col,  Leyes,  1863-7,  iii.  75-6.  They  merited  reprimand; 
for  EBcol>edo  was  then  hurrying  to  the  spot,  and  to  him  as  commander-in- 
chief  should  have  been  referred  the  capitulation.     Not  that  he  would  have 
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Before  the  victory  over  Olvera,  Escobedo  had  iu 
March  descended  from  his  retreat  between  Linares 
and  Galeana,  with  2,000  men,  as  far  as  Catorce,  at- 
tempting also  a  futile  attack  on  Matehuala,  and  thence 
swooping  upon  Tula,  from  which  the  approach  of  a 
strong  force  drove  him  back.  Jeanningros  and  Douay 
pursued  and  inflicted  contributions  on  the  towns  sup- 
porting him  ;*•  but  he  escaped,  and  the  whole  line. 


Plav  or  Tampioo. 


from  the  Huasteca,  through  Victoria  and  Linares  to 
Rio  Grande,  remained  in  republican  hands.     The  val- 

obtained  much  better  tenns,  for  American  interests  were  largely  concerned, 
and  the  American  flag  was  actually  hoisted  to  protect  the  embarkation  of 
Mejfau  Voz  M6j„  July  7.  Oct.  9,  1806;  EstrrUa  OccuL,  Aug.  20,  Oct.  12,  26, 
1866;  Elton,  99;  LeStUni,  Outrre  Mex.,  166;  Aritu*,  lieserla,  101,  etc.;  liivera, 
liUl.  Jal.,  V.  675.  Over  forty  cannon  were  left.  Maximilian  issued  a  puerile 
decree  closing  the  port  to  tnde;  but  the  Washington  government  declared 
it  void,  although  Maximilian  could  not  have  enforced  nis  'disposiciones. . . 
ilosoriaa,*  as  Arrangoi^,  -J/^'.*  iv.  109,  very  prooerly  terms  them. 

*  Thev  advanced  by  different  routes  from  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  while 
Dupin,  who  had  resumed  command  of  the  contre-guerrillas,  guarded  the  Sole- 
dad  side.  Warned  by  the  friendly  inhabitants,  Escobedo  was  able  to  avoid 
ooofiict  with  the  better  trained  French  troops.  Elton,  With  the  J^ench,  117 
etseq.,  gives  interesting  details;  also  Leyae,  Mtx,,  CirctU.,  170-7. 
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iant  Mendez,  who  had  hitherto  made  thie  communica- 
tion between  San  Luis  Potosf  and  the  gulf  so  difficult, 
foil  during  a  successful  raid  on  the  magazines  of  Tan- 
toyuquita,  near  Tampico.^  A  Mexican  garrison  hav- 
ing replaced  the  Trench  at  Tula,  Aureliano  Rivera 
managed  to  capture  it  early  in  May;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Armenta  and  other  leaders,  several  entries 
were  made  into  the  Rio  Verde  and  Jalpan  districts, 
which  encouraged  Huasteca  to  cast  off  the  yoke  once 
more.**  These  movements  tended  to  isolate  Tampico; 
and  after  a  close  siege  of  two  months,  during  which 
desertion  and  fever  greatly  reduced  the  garrison,  the 
French  surrendered  the  port  to  General  Pavon,  by 
honorable  capitulation.*^  This  was  followed  a  month 
later  by  the  surrender  of  Tuxpan;*'^  so  that  Vera  Cruz 
remained  the  only  gulf  port  in  imperial,  or  rather 
French,  hands.^ 

The  resolution  to  leave  Matamoros  to  its  fate  ren- 
dered the  occupation  of  Monterey  of  little  value;  but 
the  emperor  regarded  it  as  the  key  to  the  north-east- 
ern provinces,  and  in  order  to  please  him,  the  French 
deferred  their  departure  till  another  garrison  could  be 
found.  Discontented  with  their  lot,  and  aware  of  the 
growing  odds  against  them,  Belgians  as  well  as  Mexi- 
cans refused  to  stay;^*  and  on  the  25th  of  July  the 

^  They  were  burned,  with  a  loss  of  $200,000.  Gen.  Garza  took  his  place, 
although  he  had  lately  submitted  to  the  empire.  This  occurred  during  the 
two  opening  months  of  the  year. 

"^Uuejutla  was  taken  by  the  insurgents  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
although  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  June,  revolts  in  the  rear  compelled  the 
latter  to  retire  soon  after. 

^^  The  garrison  consisted  of  nearly  200  contre-guerrillas  and  500  Mexicans, 
under  Captain  lAnglois.  The  town  and  one  fort  were  captured  Aug.  1st,  by 
Pnvon,  who  commanded  over  2,000  men.  The  Mexicans  now  dwindled  by- 
desertion  to  barely  100.  Food  and  ammunition  fell  short,  but  the  arrival  of 
French  vessels,  while  not  sufficient  to  change  materially  the  position  of 
aifairs,  enabled  Langlois  to  obtain  a  capitulation,  with  guarantee  of  arms  and 
liaggage.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz  Aug.  10th.  Le  Saint,  Guerre  Mex.,  176. 
The  prefect  de  la  Torre  was  assassinated,  a  deed  ascribed  by  Arrangoiz,  Jli^j. , 
iv.  113,  to  republican  excesses. 

**  Whose  pirrison  was  taken  by  sea  to  Vera  Cruz,  Sept.  20th. 

"  Maximilian  demanded  reoccupation,  but  in  view  of  the  speedy  departure 
of  the  French,  and  the  land  blockade,  it  was  not  thought  advisable.  Niox, 
Ejrped,,  (Jll-14. 

^^  Efforts  to  cut  communication  with  the  south  grew  more  threatening 
every  day.     The  Belgians  also  objected  to  a  mixed  occupation  which  gave  any 
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city  was  evacuated,  after  destruction  of  the  fort,  Sal- 
tillo  being  abandoned  on  August  4th." 

The  republicans  took  immediate  possession,  amidst 
more  or  less  sincere  rejoicings.  Although  many  im- 
perialists had  here  as  elsewhere  found  it  prudent  to 
depart,  others  ventured  to  stay,  in  the  hope  that  the 
penalty  might  be  reduced  to  a  mere  contribution. 
Escobedo  was  prevailed  upon  to  restore  to  the  Ameri- 
cans at  least  a  part  of  the  intercepted  convoys,  and 
now  trade  promised  to  revive  again.  Unfortunately 
Matamoros  declared  itself  at  this  time  under  Canales 
for  Ortega,  the  rival  of  Juarez,  the  port  being  again 
besieged  till  the  close  of  November,  when,  with  the 
somewhat  suspicious  intervention  of  United  States 
troops,  Escobedo  regained  it  under  capitulation." 

This  diversion  among  the  republicans  relieved  the 
French  somewhat  in  their  retreat,  although  several 
skirmishes  took  place  en  route.*^  Bazaine  had  him- 
self come  northward  to  direct  the  movement,  impelled 
by  anxiety  over  the  recent  disasters,  and  a  desire  to 
survey  the  field.  Hearing  of  a  large  mustering  against 
Matehuala,  which  since  August  formed  his  most 
northern  post,  he  gave  orders  for  a  sweep  of  the  vicin- 
ity within  a  distance  of  three  days*  march,  so  as  to 
strike  a  blow  and  then  retire  to  Quer^taro.     This  was 

saperiority  to  the  Mexicans.  Mutiny  broke  out  on  these  questions,  and  finally 
thev  were  sent  to  Quer^taro. 

^  Elton  followeJ  Douay  from  Saltillo  to  protect  the  evacuation  of  Monte- 
rey, and  thence  back  through  Saltillo  Bouthward,  and  describes  in  somewhat 
bantering  tone  the  incidenu  en  route.  Sec  With  the  French^  103-13,  etc.; 
Pdjaro  venle  and  Mexicano;  Voz  Mij.^  Oct.  20,  1866;  Diario  Imp.,  Aug, 
15tli,  etc.,  and  above  all  Arku,  BeMfLa,  passim,  for  all  this  north-east  cam- 
p*ign- 

**Carbajal  had  as  gpovemor  taken  possession  when  Mejfa  left  the  place;  but 
Juarez  disapproved  his  conduct  and  appointed  a  new  governor  in  the  person 
of  Gen.  Tapia.  Canales  took  advantage  of  this  news  to  revolt,  to  pronounce 
against  Carbaial,  and  have  himself  proclaimed  governor.  Juarez  ignoring  this 
movement,  4f  Ac.,  Col,  i>.vf«,  1863-7,  iii.  07-100,  he  declared  for  Ortega.  The 
entry  of  U.  S.  troops  during  the  subsequent  siege  was  satisfactorily  explained 
to  Escobedo.  It  was  caus^  partly  by  the  appeal  of  U.  S.  traders  for-  protect 
tion,  partly  to  fnvor  Juarez,  as  Gen.  Sedgwick  decUred.  Canales  and  his 
troops  were  incorporated  in  the  army,  but  proved  rebellious  again.  Ariiu, 
Besetla  IlUt.,  70-99,  etc.;  Voz  M^.,  Sept.  27,  1866,  and  dates  and  ioumals. 

"^  In  one,  at  La  Noria  do  Custodio,  the  French  claimed  to  have  killed  125 
adversaries. 
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effected  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  without 
much  effect,  for  the  republicans  retired,  and  on  the 
28th  Douay  evacuated  the  place.**  A  force  was, 
nevertheless,  left  at  San  Luis  Potosl  to  sustain  Mejia, 
who  proposed  here  to  make  a  stand  for  the  empire ; 
but  the  troops  sent  to  him  proved  insufficient;  lack  of 
funds  dampened  what  little  ardor  remained,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  departure  of  the  last  French  column,  on 
Christmas  eve,  he  retired  to  San  Felipe,  in  Guana- 
juato.^ Castagny  reached  this  state  about  the  same 
time  with  the  French  force  from  Durango  and  the 
north-west  provinces,  Zacatecas  having  been  evacuated 
a  month  before,  and  subsequently  Aguascalientes,  the 
Mexican  imperial  troops  following  close  upon  his  heels, 
unwilling  and  unable  to  face  the  triumphant  Juarists.®^ 
Jalisco  had  been  less  subject  to  revolutionary  move- 
ments than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  position 
between  the  ever-disturbed  Sinaloa  and  Michoacan, 
owing  to  the  imposing  forces  stationed  in  the  Tepic 
region  under  Lozada,  and  at  Guadalajara  and  in 
Guanajuato  under  the  French  commanders.  Never- 
theless, inroads  from  the  Sinaloa  and  Zacatecas  lines 
had  become  more  threatening,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  south  ;^  and  with  the  approaching  departure  of 
the  French  troops,  the  liberated  republican  armies 
from  the  north  prepared  to  overwhelm  the  province. 
Joined  at  Tepic  by  the  garrisons  withdrawn  from 
Guaymas  and  Mazatlan,  Castagny  retired  into  Gua- 

^  After  destroying  the  f ortificationB.  Daring  the  precedii^  month  several 
sorties  had  been  made  against  Martinez,  Fiores,  and  others.  See  Elton's  Wil/^ 
the  French,  120-63,  passim,  for  details;  EstrtUa  de  Occid.,  Oct.  3,  1866,  et  seq. ; 
Anas,  Resefia,  120,  514,  etc. 

'^'In  a  manifesto  of  Dec.  Slst,  Juan  Bnstamante  as  governor  proclaimed 
the  state  free  from  imperialists.  EstreUa  de  Occid,^  Feb.  8,  1867. 

"'Cadena  had  risen  in  Jan.  and  occupied  the  vallevs  of  Jerez  and  Jnchi- 
pila,  despite  the  effort  to  oust  him,  and  the  guerrillas  of  La  Laguna  ha«i  helped 
to  hold  the  north-eastern  part  of  Zacatecas  since  spring.  Niox,  Expid.,  5i68. 
See  also  Diario  Imp.,  March  2,  1866,  et  seq.;  Tos  M4j.,  id.;  Pdjaro  Verde^ 
id.;  Mexicano,  id.;  Vigil  and  Hijar,  Enttayo,  220,  etc.  Martinez  came  down 
from  Sonora  by  sea  to  assist  in  driving  the  imperialists  out  of  Jalisco.  Vcga^ 
Doe.,  iii.  423-4,  etc.;  Gonzalez,  Hitt,  AqvomcU.,  358-74. 

*^Near  Golima,  wliere  Capt.  Berthelin,  commanding  the  imperial  gon- 
darmes  was  surprised  and  killed  in  Nov. 
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najuatOy  abandoning  Guadalajara  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember to  the  imperial  force  under  Gutierrez.  The 
lack  of  funds  hampered  the  latter  greatly,  leading  to 
a  serious  falling-off  among  his  men,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  advance  guard  of  Corona's  army  his 
position  became  precarious.  The  disastrous  failure  of 
an  advance  movement  by  his  Franco-Mexican  com- 
panies,®" involving  the  loss  of  450  soldiers,®  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis;  and  on  the  following  day,  Decem- 
ber 19th,  the  imperialists  evacuated  the  city,^  hasten* 
ing  to  take  refuge  in  Guanajuato.  Lozada  had  by 
this  time  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  the  department 
of  Nayarit,  wherein  he  had  long  ruled  like  a  sover- 
eign.*^ Thus  Jalisco,  the  key  to  the  north-west,  was 
lost  to  the  empire. 

The  last  days  of  the  year  saw  the  French  leav- 
ing the  mining  state  of  Guanajuato,  joining  at  Que- 
r^taro  the  columns  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  thence 
retiring  during  January  toward  Vera  Cruz.  In 
Guanajuato,  however,  the  imperialists  could  safely 
make  a  stand  by  themselves;  and  sustained  by  the 
number  here  accumulating  under  Mejfa  and  other 
leaders  who  had  retreated  from  the  provinces  north 
and  west,  they  were  able  to  check  the  local  move- 
ment inaugurated  since  spring  by  Antillon  and  his 
patriot  companions ;••  but  the  victorious  armies  from 
the  north-west  and  north-east  were  approaching. 

**  Now  about  to  be  dinolved,  owing  to  orders  from  France  to  withdraw 
even  the  f oreifii  legion. 

"And  the  death  of  Sayn,  the  leader.  Col  Parra  of  Corona's  army,  assisted 
by  Guadarrama  and  Mendosa,  achieved  this  victory  Dec.  1 8th,  at  the  hill  of 
Coronella,  and  claimed  to  have  killed  150  imperialists,  including  135  French, 
sad  to  have  captured  312  men,  of  whom  101  French,  while  his  own  losses 
reached  only  39  killed.  Estrella  del  NorU,  Jan.  25,  1866;  Vigil  and  Hijar, 
Bnaoffo,  424,  etc.;  Diario  Imp.t  Mar.  27,  1866,  etc.;  Voz  de  M6j.,  id.;  Arran- 
goit,  M4j.^  iv.  224.  Corona  now  swept  down  toward  CoUma,  and  Marques 
de  Leon  advanced  by  way  of  La  Barca  to  dear  the  state  of  imperialists.  Mar- 
qwa,  3ifm.  Pott,  MS.,  287. 

**  Parra  behaved  considerately  on  taking  possession  the  dav  after. 

**  To  snstain  this  neutrality  ttU  the  nation  had  established  a  government, 
l.OOO  men  were  to  be  kept  under  arms;  yet  armies  might  pass  through  the 
department  after  making  due  arrangements.  The  administration  was  to  be 
v«ted  in  persons  chosen  by  a  representative  council.  Full  text  in  EtUrella 
■  *  atSanr        '    "        '     ~ 


de  Oedd,,  Jan.  18,  1867,  issued  at  San  Luis  de  Looula,  Dec.  1,  1866. 

"  More  than  one  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  preceding  French  ganisooi 
Hm.  Kkx.,  Vol..  VI.    17 
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In  Michoacan  the  irrepressible  R^gules,  chief  of 
the  centre  army,  had  sustained  the  campaign,  despite 
a  series  of  reverses  at  the  hands  of  French  and  Mex- 
ican troops,  which  in  April  caused  a  dissolution  of  his 
forces.**^  A  month  later  he  was  again  in  the  field,  and 
extended  his  operations  into  the  Toluca  region,  find- 
ing ever  a  refuge  among  the  ranges  of  his  province, 
and  warm  and  generous  adherents  in  the  rich  valleys, 
especially  round  Zitdcuaro,*^  as  well  as  stout  allies  in 
the  neighboring  province  of  Guerrero,  which  had  been 
little  trodden  by  imperialists.  Acapulco  alone  re- 
mained in  their  hands,  defended  by  Montenegro,  but 
fever  and  desertion  were  making  sad  havoc  among 
them,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  entry  of  the  patient 
Juarists.*^ 

In  this  state  Porfirio  Diaz  also  had  found  refuge 
after  his  escape  from  the  prison  at  Puebla,  and  means 
to  form  anew  the  dispersed  army  of  the  south.  Sup- 
ported by  the  French  fleet,  the  imperialists  had  ob- 
tained a  foothold  along  the  Oajacan  coast.  Prefect 

had  tended  to  limit  their  extension,  as  Iglesias,  Bevirias,  iii.  676,  confesses. 
See  Soc,  Mex,  Of.og„  ^p.  2%  iv.  748;  Niox,  Expid,,  615,  622. 

^  Gen.  Mendez  overtook  him  near  Tanganc^uaro  Jan.  28th,  and  utterly 
routed  his  forces,  estimated  at  from  2,500  to  3,000,  against  700  of  his  own, 
taking  600  prisoners  and  most  of  the  arms  and  ba^gase.  On  Feb.  20th  he 
met  Kiva  Palacio  and  Canto  near  Uruapan,  and  received  in  his  turn  a  decided 
check.  Iglesias  speaks  of  2,500  imperialists  against  1,700  republicans.  The 
former  attacked  and  were  routed  with  a  loss  'de  mas  de  las  dos  terceras  partes 
de  su  fuerza.'  JRevistas,  iii.  675.  Imperialist  accounts  reverse  the  forces  to 
1«500  against  3,000,  with  a  loss  to  themselves  of  150  killed,  while  the  repub- 
licans lost  200  killed  and  300  prisoners.  The  latter  retired  in  good  order, 
after  leaving  a  garrison  at  Uruapan.  R^^les  was  surprised  a  month  later 
near  Zamora  by  Avmard,  who  dissipated  his  forces,  capturing  900  horses,  and 
thereupon  took  Uruapan.  Mendez  followed  up  the  advantage,  aided  by 
French  columns,  and  reaching  Huetamo  at  the  end  of  April,  he  obliged  R^gnles 
to  disband  the  remnant  left  him.  Yet  the  latter  wrote  hopefully  as  ever  of 
his  prospects.    Vegn,  Doc.,  iii.  194-6. 

^  Which  remained  loyal  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  wars.  It  was  burned 
over  and  over  again.  The  inhabitants  mostly  abandoned  it  on  the  approach 
of  the  imperialists.  The  more  fortunate  Riva  Palacio  had  been  chosen  by  his 
comrades  chief  of  the  centre  ftrmy,  but  the  appointment  of  £4gules  came  be- 
fore this  was  known.  IgUsitUf  iii.  675-6.  For  details  concerning  the  preceding 
and  later  movements,  see  Dlario  Imp.,  Feb.  3,  1866,  et  seq.;  Voz  de  M^,^ 
Pdjaro  Verde,  MexicanOt  and  others. 

""Ifflesias  assumed,  in  Oct.,  a  loss  by  fever  of  nearly  600  out  of  800;  others 
place  the  deaths  at  a  little  over  }  out  of  750  men,  J  deserting.  On  Auf.  27th 
the  supreme  government  declared  the  province  in  a  state  of  sieffe,  oonnrming 
Di^go  Alvaiado  as  gOTemor.  if^.,  Col,  Leyea^  1863-7,  iii.  82-S. 
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Prieto  holding  Tehuantepec  since  the  middle  of  1865, 
and  making  it  a  base  for  operations  in  this  vicinity 
till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year/®  Westward, 
among  the  Miztecs,  the  Austrians  helped  to  hold 
seyeral  points,  especially  along  the  valley  of  the 
Atoyac,  and  round  Tlajiaco.  Diaz  obtained  in  the 
spring  several  advantages,  notably  at  Jamil  tepee  and 
Putla,'^  and  he  thereupon  turned  his  attention  more 
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Explanation  of  plan: 
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Uf  bi  rectangles  with  nnailMri  dedgnaU  the  repaMloane,  and  blMk  linee  with  letten  the 
iaperlalleta. 

1.  First  poeition  of  Genvnl  Dies.  6,  6«  AdTance  of  repablicans. 

2.  Seoond  potrition  of  General  Dlai.  A.  Fint  poeition  of  imperialists. 

3.  First  poeition  of  republicans.  B.  Second  position  of  imperialists. 

4.  Second  position  of  republicans.  C.  Final  position  of  imperialists. 

D.  Dispersion  of  imperialists. 
The  onlnmn  in  the  upper  left  corner  represents  the  commemoratlTe  monnment  raised  on  the 
awning  hiU. 

directly  to  cutting  off  communication  between  Oajaca 
and  Puebla,  a  task  already  undertaken  with  some 
effect  by  General  Figueroa,"  who  in  June  had  occu- 

^  When  he  died  from  fever,  after  a  severe  defeat  near  Juchitan  in  Sept., 
from  which  only  50  escaped  to  Tehuantepec,  says  Iglesias.  See  also  Le  Saint, 
Ouerre,  15&-6. 

'^Miabiuttlan,  Ejath^  and  other  places  had  risen  for  the  republican  cause 
early  in  the  year. 

^' After  seizing  Villa  Alta  in  Dec  1865,  this  indefatigable  aid  of  Dias  had 
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pied  Tehuacan  for  a  time,  and  was  now  with  Felix 
Diaz  menacing  the  Puebla  lines,  assisted  by  the 
broken  nature  of  the  country.  Porfirio  Diaz  took 
Teotitlan  in  August,  but  failed  at  Huajuapan,  and 
had  to  retire  into  the  sierras  before  the  advancing 
Austro-Mexican  troops.  Early  in  October,  however, 
he  surprised  Oronoz,  commanding  in  Oajaca,  who  had 
descended  the  valley  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces.     Nearly  all  were   killed  and   captured,^  and 


Battle  of  La  Cabbonkra. 


Explanation  of  plan: 

The  black  dots  and  itrokef  on  the  rlgbt  hand  represent  the  republican  forces. 

1.  Battalion  Librea,  nnder  Colonel  DUs.  6.  Beeerve,  nnder  Colonel  Oroa. 

2.  Battalion  Sierra  Juares,  under  Colonel  Dias.       6.  General  Diaz. 

3.  Battalion  Boyaltepec,  under  General  Figneroa.   7.  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Gonzales. 

4.  CaTalry  Soyaltepec,  under  General  Bamoe.  8.  Battery. 

The  light  squares  and  rectangles  on  the  left,  near  Loma  de  la  Garbonera,  denote  the  imp»- 
riallst  columns. 


Oronoz  narrowly  escaped  with  a  remnant  to  Oajaca 
city,  followed  by  the  victor,  who  now  laid  siege.    This 

severely  pressed  Prieto  at  Tehnantepec,  and  later,  in  April,  raooeasfnlly  re- 
sisted Austrian  attacks  in  the  Ixcatlan  reffion. 

^*  Most  of  the  French  soldiers  fell,  including  Testard,  their  leader.  The 
total  force  numbered  1,200  men,  acoordinf  to  French  accounts,  while  Diaz  had 
2,000.  This  occurred  near  Miahuatlan  Oct.  3d.  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS.,  247-58; 
Dtario  Ofic,,  Oct.  2,  1882. 
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he  suspended  for  a  few  days  to  march  against  an 
Austro-Mexican  relief  column  of  about  1,000  men.^* 
After  routing  it  and  taking  nearly  half  of  them  pris- 
oners/* he  again  appeared  before  the  city,  which 
capitulated  on  the  1st  of  November.  A  few  addi- 
tional movements  toward  the  coast  completed  the 
recovery  of  Oajaca,'*  and  he  thereupon  advanced  into 
Puebla,  giving  fresh  impulse  to  the  rising  along 
the  lines  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  yet  without  the 
useless  risk  of  measuring  his  main  forces  against  the 
retreating  French.  Tabasco  and  the  country  south 
had  been  restored  to  order  for  some  time  already, 
and  the  troops  there  were  assisting  the  still  struggling 
republicans  in  Yucatan.^ 

The  republican  movements  in  southern  Vera  Cruz 
had  been  steadily  approaching  the  main  French  lines 
along  the  Orizaba  road,  harassed  by  guerrillas  from  the 
mountain  fastnesses.  A  decided  struggle  took  place 
in  March  for  the  possession  of  the  Papaloapan  River; 
but  by  August  Tlacotalpan  and  Alvarado  had  to  be 
surrendered  by  the  Mexican  garrisons  then  left  by  the 
French;  and  now  the  neighborhood  of  Vera  Cruz 
harbor  itself  became  subject  to  invasion.™     North  of 

'^Niox  has  800;  Rivera,  Hut.  Jed,,  v.  685,  gives  600  Anstrians  and  400 
Mexicans,  and  in  Pap,  y  t'orr,  Foun,  Imp,,  209,  800,  and  400,  respectively. 
Dwtt,  Datos  Biog.,  8^-92;  Diaz,  AiUceL,  t)t43,  p.  3;  Perez,  Dice,  iii.  217-18. 

^^Gen.  Diaz  was  regarded  as  the  most  humane  of  the  Juarist  leaders,  treat- 
ing foreigners  with  consideration,  and  showing  most  severity  toward  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  native  traitors.  See  his  own  letter  on  forbearance,  in 
IVyo,  Doc.,  iii.  421.  See  also  Elton's  testimony,  With  the  Fretich,  186-91,  and 
Nicx,  678.  Diaz  admits  shooting  the  Mexican  officers.  He  claims  in  this 
last  Ijattle,  on  Oct.  18th,  to  have  obtained  700  rifles.  Biog,,  MS.,  263.     This 


on  taken  to  restore  order  in  the  adminis- 


work  gives  the  fnllest  details  of  this  campaign. 

^*  And  active  steps  were  thereupon  taken  to 
tration.  Lie.  Juan  M.  Maldonado  being  appointed  governor  and  F^lix  Diaz 
comanciante  militar.  /c/.,  277. 

'^  Jonata,  the  only  place  held  by  imperialists  in  Tabasco,  in  the  early  part 


of  1S66,  fell  in  the  middle  of  April;  retaken,  it  finally  yielded  in  Aug.  Period. 
Ojir.  (Chih.),  July  27,  1866;  Vega,  Doc.,  iii.  248.  Full  details  of  operationi 
are  given  in  Mendez,  ReMeila,  62  et  seq. ;  Pap.  Var.,  civ.  pt  v.     Yucatan  move 


menta.  Voz  de  Mej.,  Feb.  13,  Nov.  6,  1866;  DiaHo  Imp.,  Aug.  27,  1866;  Pap. 
Var.,  civ.  pt  v.  66  et  seq. 

^The  leading  spirit  in  these  operations  had  been  Gen.  Benavides  and  Ale- 
jandro Garcia,  the  latter  now  maae  a  general  for  his  achieveinentH,  and  soon 
after  governor  of  the  province,  Benavides  being  set  aside.  i>taz,  Biog.,  MS., 
266-7,  270.  Alvarado  was  captured  by  Lozano  at  the  end  of  July,  and  Tla- 
eotslpan  a  month  later.  Iglesiae,  Bevigtaa,  iii.  670. 
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this  the  Austro-Mexicans  had,  in  the  early  part  of 
1866,  smothered  the  revolt  led  by  Alatorre  in  the 
districts  of  Papantla  and  Misantla;'*  but  with  repub- 
lican successes  in  Tamaulipas  and  Huasteca,  Alatorre 
and  others  rose  again,  retaking  their  former  stamp- 
ing-ground and  advancing  against  Jalapa,  which  sur- 
rendered in  November. **  Perote  fell  in  January,®* 
leaving  to  the  French  only  a  narrow  strip  by  which  to 
reach  V  era  Cruz.  This  was  also  the  case  in  Puebla, 
where  Figueroa  hovered  along  the  southern  line  of 
march,  and  other  leaders  along  the  northern,  as 
far  down  as  Huamantla."*  In  September  Bazaine 
had  the  garrisons  strengthened  on  either  side  from 
Tehuacan  through  Chalchicomula  to  Tlascala  and 
Tulancingo,  yet  his  opponents  carried  Pachuca  in 
November.^ 

In  the  province  of  Mexico  the  republican  spirit 
had  been  sustained,  especially  along  the  west  borders. 
The  hills  encircling  the  valley — hitherto  nestling- 
places  for  petty  bands,  which  had  ever  made  the  route 
to  Puebla  unsafe®* — now  became  the  headquarters  for 
the  ever-growing  guerrilla  forces.®*     Cuautitlan  was 

^Mainly  by  the  capitulation  of  Jan.  15th,  with  Major  Schonowsky.  Igle- 
maa  gives  Akttorre  477  men  against  1,500  of  the  imperialists.  Liberal  terms 
were  ffranted,  like  those  to  the  Huastecans.  Le  ScUni^  Ouerre  Mex.,  156. 

^Galderon  was  allowed  to  withdraw  the  small  Austro-Mexican  garrison  to 
PaebU,  Nov.  11th.  Rivera,  Hist.  Jed,,  v.  686;  Pap,  y  Corr.  Ftian,  Imp.,  83- 
100,  109-200;  Cinco  Mayo,  Sept  27,  1866. 

^^  Aymard  on  Jan.  8tn  taking  away  the  Austrian  garrison,  which  had  been 
closely  pressed  since  its  relief  in  Nov. 

"'  Notably  Col  Kodriguez,  who  established  himself  at  Los  LUnos  in  Sept. 

"Rodriffuez'  attack  on  Tlascala  was  repulsed  Not.  2d,  with  assistance 
from  San  Martin,  but  Apam  yielded.  Tehuacan  had  to  be  reinforced  against 
Fiffneroa,  and  Aymard,  then  commanding  in  Puebla,  took  up  a  position  at 
Palmar  with  a  strong  force  so  as  to  render  aid  to  either  side.  Col  Dupin, 
whose  contre-guerrillas  guarded  the  coast,  assumed  the  command  in  Vera 
Cruz.  In  Dec.  Douay  reached  Puebla  with  his  troops  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand there.  For  his  retreat  thus  far,  see  EUorCs  With  the  French,  169-72, 
184;  Niox,  Exp4d.,  674-80,  Diario  Imp,,  Oct.  13,  1866,  etc.,  and  other  jonr- 
nals. 

"^ Among  other  victims  were  the  Belgian  envoy,  Oen.  Fonry  and  his  aid, 
Capt.  D*Huart,  bringing  news  of  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  They  were 
attacked  at  Rio  Frio  on  March  4,  1866.  Their  death  created  no  little  sensa- 
tion. Arrangoiz,  M^j.,  iv.  84.  The  Mexican  escort  was  accused  of  cowardice. 
Pop.  y  Oorr,  Faun,  Imp.,  179-81.  Toluca  was  nearly  captured  by  lUgules  in 
Aug. 

*The  Belgians  were  severely  repulsed  when  at  the  close  of  Sept.  they 
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raided  in  October;  and  two  months  later  Chalco  and 
Tlalpan,  within  sight  of  Mexico,  were  equally  exposed, 
while  the  route  from  Quer^taro,  with  its  wagon  trains 
bearing  the  effects  of  returning  Frenchmen  and  fugi- 
tive Mexicans,  attracted  hordes  of  eager  despoilers. 
Ortiz  de  la  Pefla  had  retired  in  disorder  to  Cuerna- 
vaca  after  a  severe  defeat  at  Ixtla,  and  K^gules  and 
Riva  Palacio  had  followed  up  their  victories  in  Mi- 
choacan  by  occupying  the  Lerma  Valley.  Toluca 
alone  stood  between  them  and  the  capital.^ 

Bought  to  retake  Ixmiquilpui  from  Martinez.  Iffleaias  giyea  their  leader,  Col 
Van  der  SmieseD,  350  men.  Hevutas,  iii.  673.     He  had  to  retire  to  Tula. 

"Twice,  early  in  Dec.  and  in  Jan.,  had  French  troops  gone  to  the  re- 
lief of  Toluca. 
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Further  DiSAFFEcnoN  between  Bazaine  and  the  CJourt — Recall  or 
European  Soldiebs — Bazaine's  Conduct  and  Chakacter — Exchange 
or  Prisoners — Departure  of  Troops — Bazaine  in  Disgrace  in 
France— Cost  of  Expedition — A  New  Council  Upholds  the  Em 
piRE — Movements  of  Miramon— Maximilian  at  the  Head  of  the 
Army — His  March  to  QcERirrABO — Invested  by  the  Republican 
Forces. 

The  ministry  expected  Bazaine  to  make  a  few  more 
eflTorts  in  their  behalf  against  the  Juarists,  but  a  tele- 
gram from  Paris,  of  the  10th  of  January,  1867,  in- 
structed him  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  troops. 
His  measures  in  accordance  therewith  increased  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  marshal  and  the 
court  till  intercourse  was  completely  broken  off.^ 
Among  the  strongest  reasons  for  this  rupture  was  the 
strictness  with  which  the  commander-in-chief  carried 
out  the  order  for  returning  to  their  homes  all  Euro- 

^  In  a  letter  to  Bazaine  of  Jan.  25th,  Lares  alluded  to  the  promise  made 
to  protect  the  districts  occupied  by  French  soldiers,  and  pointing  out  that 
this  had  not  been  fulfilled  with  respect  to  Tezcuco  and  other  near-lying  towns, 
he  sneeringly  inquired  what  course  would  be  pursued  if  the  capital  were  at- 
tacked while  still  held  by  the  French.  He  also  demanded  when  the  French 
would  depart,  and  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  and  war  stores  take  place,  as 
well  as  satisfaction  be  given  for  the  sappression  of  La  Palrta  journal,  M'hich 
had  abused  the  marshal  because  he  interfered  in  behalf  of  a  suspected  Juarist 
named  Garay.  Bazaine  curtly  replied  that  he  would  hold  no  further  inter- 
course with  the  ministry.  He  wrote  to  Maximilian  complaining  of  their  in- 
sinuating language  and  evil  policy,  explaining  that  arrangements  were  madtf 
with  Marquez  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortifications,  etc.,  and  that  he  would 
depart  dunng  the  first  half  of  Feb.  Maximilian  returned  the  letter,  and  de 
clared  that  no  further  intercourse  would  take  place  until  satisfaction  was 
given  for  the  reflections  cast  on  his  ministers.  Dc^troyat  adds  to  K^ratrys 
extracts  the  comments  of  Murphy  on  the  rupture.  L^InUrvtntion,  304-8. 

(364) 
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pean  soldiers  who  so  desired,  even  those  who  had 
enhsted  under  Maximilian,  in  accordance  with  the 
convention  of  Miramare;  thus  encouraging  tbem  to 
break  their  oath  and  to  unfairly  retain  the  bounty 
given  them.*  Further,  as  many  of  the  army  effects 
could  not  profitably  be  taken  to  France,  horses,  sad- 
dles, and  other  cumbrous  material  were  sold  by  auction 
at  the  different  camps,  going  at  insignificant  prices 
often  direct  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  while 
a  large  quantity  of  projectiles  and  powder  was  de- 
stroyed, instead  of  being  allowed  to  swell  the  resources 
of  the  imperial  government.'  Bazaine  has  been  widely 
abused  for  these  and  other  acts  in  which  he  undoubt- 

'  Going  even  so  far  as  to  place  those  who  refused  in  the  category  of  desert- 
crm.  The  object  was  partly  disgust  with  Maximilian,  partly  a  measure  to 
promote  his  abdication,  although  the  same  telegram  forbade  any  further 
vi^ng  in  this  respect;  but  also  a  desire  to  save  further  sacrifices  of  French 
blood.  This  'emporta  sur  toute  autre  consid^tntion,'  says  D'H^ricault,  Max., 
85;  by  leaving  them,  he  adds,  the  life  of  Maximilian  could  readily  have 
been  saved,  for  a  few  thousand  foreign  soldiers  could  penetrate  anywhere  in 
Mexico.  Maximilian  at  first  refused  to  let  them  go,  but  yielded  by  telegram 
of  Jan.  14th.  Id.,  94.  Their  bounty  had  been  |25,  besides  other  expenditure 
for  the  pressed  treasury.  Salm-Salm  intimates  that  *not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand men'  deserted  nevertheless  to  join  Maximilian.  My  Diary,  i.  18-19;  but 
this  is  an  exaggeration.  A  result  of  the  measure  was  that  Escobedo  caused 
to  be  shot  more  than  100  Frenchmen  captured  early  in  Feb.  at  the  defeat  of 
Miramon,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  no  longer  claim  the  protection  of 
the  tricolor.  Several  French  officers  appeared  with  a  bitter  protest  in  Le 
Courrirr,  at  Mexico,  reflecting  on  the  steps  which  had  led  to  such  slaughter 
of  their  comrades,  now  termed  bandits  by  the  Juarists.  Basch  is  naturally 
severe  upon  Bazaine.  Erinnentngen,  i.  143-8. 

'  Because  it  could  not  pay  the  trifle  demanded  for  the  stores.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  projectiles  were  aa  a  rule  useless  for  the  Mexican 
artillery,  and  that  the  empire  had  plenty  of  ammunition,  as  intimated  in  a 
letter  by  Maximilian  to  Gen.  D'Hurbal,  who  organized  this  artillery.  Domenech, 
Hisi.  M*rx.^  iii.  415-16.  K^ratry  publishes  a  report  from  the  artillery  depart- 
ment showing  that  the  Mexicans  had  received  from  France  3,228,226  cart- 
ridges and  21 ,437  kilogrammes  of  powder,  and  that  the  capital  possessed  at 
this  time  34,741  shot  of  different  caliber  with  the  needful  powder,  at  the  rate  of. 
300  charges  per  piece;  also  a  reserve  of  500,000  cartridges,  besides  the  supply 
held  by  the  Austro>Belgians.  Max.,  315.  Nevertheless  the  destruction  of 
available  ammunition— estimated  by  one  authoritv  at  14  million  cartridges — 
V InUrvtii,  Mex,,  313 — was  wanton;  and  the  sale  of  horses,  etc.,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  republicans  may  be  termed  even  worse.  After  abandoning  the  empire 
to  its  fate,  this  material  should  at  least  have  been  surrendered,  as  promised 
in  the  joint  note  of  Nov.  9th,  from  the  French  representatives.  Maximilinii 
expresses  himself  bitterly  on  the  point.  Bnsch,  iL  75;  Niox  finds  it  *  difficile 
d'expliquer. *  Exited.,  695;  and  D^troyat,  309-16,  blames  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  had  left  orders  for  remitting  such  armament  to  the  *head  to  be 
lemlly  recognized.'  None  such  appearing  to  Bazaine,  he  could  not  act  other- 
wise than  he  did.  A  Juarist  decree  stamped  all  effects  sold  by  the  French 
anny  as  just  booty.  Duhlan  and  Loxano,  Leg.  Mex.,  x.  2. 
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edly  followed  only  instructions,  although  impelled 
occasionally  perhaps  to  a  certain  excess  by  the  hostil- 
ity and  misconstruction  applied  on  every  side;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  sordid  avarice  was  among  the 
defects  of  character  which  tended  to  justify  suspicion 
against  him.*  A  letter  from  General  Diaz  was  not 
without  its  eflTect,  accusing  him  of  offering  to  surrender 
all  the  towns  in  French  possession  with  armament, 
and  even  the  persons  of  Maximilian  and  his  leading 
supporters;  but  this  rests  on  the  misinterpreted  utter- 
ances of  the  agent  sent  to  confer  with  him  about  as- 
suming the  leadership  of  the  new  government  sought 
by  France.  Negotiation  with  Ortega  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
Diaz  was  too  loyal  to  entertain  the  offer;*  yet  he  as 
well  as  several  other  leaders  showed  every  considera- 
tion for  Frenchmen,  and  readily  exchanged  the  pris- 
oners of  this  nationality.* 

*  He  sold,  for  instanoe,  for  private  benefit,  the  fumltare  of  his  residence, 
placed  merely  at  his  service  by  the  government;  and  also  a  carriage  belonging 
to  Santa  Anna,  as  Maximilian  himself  puts  it.  Bosch,  i.  173,  ii.  75.  A  writer 
in  Pap.  y  Corr.  Fam,  Imp, ,  74-80,  adds  that  Col  Boyer  was  his  agent  in  all 
manner  of  speculation,  including  dealings  in  army  pay -warrants.  See  also 
Mex.,  El  Imp.,  18-20;  AlUiiet,  Bazaine  Acusado,  1-4.  Aspirations  are  also 
hinted  at  toward  a  position  as  supreme  ruler  over  Mexico;  but  these  D^troyat, 
314,  will  not  entertain.  He  considered  that  the  favors  received  from  Maxi 
milian  could  not  have  been  forgotten  by  him.  K^ratry  also  defends  him,  and 
states  that  this  refusal  to  take  extreme  steps  against  the  empire  without  posi- 
tive instructions  brought  upon  him  the  anger  of  Napoleon,  who  objected  to 
commit  himself  in  writing.  Max.,  280.  This  anger  was  increased  by  the 
effort  of  Bazaine  to  justify  himself  before  his  officers,  to  whom  he  revealed  a 
portion  of  these  instructions.  Arrangoiz  echoes  K^ratry,  by  pointing  out  that 
with  all  the  accusation  against  Bazaine  his  conduct  was  not  investigated. 
M4J.J  iv.  248.  Later  we  find  him  in  a  responsible  conmiand,  during  the  war 
with  Prussia.  Salm-Salm  insists,  nevertheless,  that  his  conduct  was  more 
brutal  than  it  should  have  been.  My  Diary,  i.  16;  and  so  does  Basch,  who 
assumes  that  his  failure  to  carry  out  his  (Napoleon's)  plans  roused  anger  and 
*  liess  nun  der  Marschall  die  Maske. .  .fallen.    Loc.  cit 

^  Which  involved  the  recognition  of  French  claims  '  la  cual  desech^  por  no 
recerme  honrosa,'  says  Diaz.  Lefhrre,  Docs,  ii.  376.  The  offer  implied  the 
previous  abdication  of  Maximilian.  The  sale  of  arms  to  Diaz  was  to  take 
effect  only  after  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  had  been  settled.  So  R6r- 
atry  very  reasonably  explains  it.  Max.,  248-^1.  The  a^nt  was  the  U.  S. 
consul  Otterburg,  who  had  pecuniary  reasons  for  favoring  a  new  govern- 
ment with  French  aid,  and  also  a  Frenchman  named  Thiele,  employed  by 
Diaz.     Salm-Salm  asserts  himself  somewhat  too  positively  on  mere  hearsay. 

*  Diaz  refused,  however,  to  surrender  the  Austriaiis.  Kdratry  publishes 
several  of  the  letters  exchanged  on  this  subject  Not  having  enoaeh  military 
prisoners,  says  Arrangoiz,  M4J.^  iv.  245,  political  offenders  were  mcluded  in 
Bazaine's  delivery. 
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The  arrangements  of  Bazaine  being  made,  he 
marched  out  from  Mexico  on  the  5th  of  February, 
the  inhabitants  being  comparatively  silent;  for  if  one 
party  regarded  the  departure  as  an  humiliating  neces- 
sity, another  looked  upon  it  as  a  desertion  of  their 
cause,  and  trembled  for  the  consequences.^  At  Puebla 
the  feeling  was  even  less  friendly,  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  proximity  of  the  republicans,  who  fol- 
lowed closely  though  quietly  upon  the  heels  of  the 
French,  occupying  the  evacuated  towns  along  the 
route.^  The  national  imperial  army  did  not  attempt 
to  hold  a  single  place  between  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz. 
Hearing  of  a  disaster  to  the  imperial  arms,  Bazaine 
considerately  sent  a  message  to  Maximilian,  ofiering 
to  wait  for  him  in  case  he  should  decide  to  join  him. 
This  was  naturally  declined;  yet  the  marshal  took 
pains  to  add  to  the  strength  of  Vera  Cruz,  now  left 
ia  charge  of  General  Perez  Gomez,  so  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  prince.*     The 

^  Burying  their  sold  and  *  lea  boutiques  se  fenn^rent  comme  des  tombes.' 
D*HMeauU,  83.  'No  friendly  word,  no  farewell,  greeted  the  hated  oppreg- 
son,'  writes  Salm-Salm  in  prejudiced  aa  well  as  contradictory  manner.  Mjf 
Lhary,  L  17.  Even  the  6re  NouvelU  of  Feb.  5th,  while  alluding  to  sympathy, 
admita  that  no  demonstration  took  place.  It  mav  be  well  to  remember  the 
kind  and  sociable  intercourse  between  them  and  the  people,  the  good  behav- 
ioTof  the  SQldiers  as  a  nile,  and  the  many  friendships  formed,  to  understand 
iliat  the  silence  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  momentary  political  motives. 
Frenchmen  are  the  most  favored  foreigners  in  Mexico.  Bazaine  camped  for 
the  night  not  far  from  the  city,  leaving  there  a  force  till  the  morrow.  He 
had  removed  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts  into  the  citadel,  under  pretext, 
sajrs  Niox«  of  preventine  the  enemy  from  suddenly  carrying  them  off.  £xp6d,, 
695.  D^troyat,  318,  believes  rather  that  Bazaine  feared  a  hostile  movement. 
In  hia  proclamation  of  Feb.  3d,  biddmg  them  farewell,  the  marshal  assured 
the  people  that  the  object  of  France  had  never  been  to  impose  on  them  any 
government  opposed  to  their  wishes.  This  expression,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  any  reference  to  Maximilian,  could  not  be  resarded  as  complimentary  to 
the  latter.  In  the  address  to  the  army  he  spoke  flatteringly  of  their  five 
years  of  victorious  campaigns.  A  distribution  of  medals,  nominations  for  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  promotions  took  place  before  embarking.  On  assuming 
military  command  of  the  city,  Marquez  also  issued  a  proclamation,  wherein 
occur  the  words  '  ya  me  conoceis  y  no  tenffo  que  decir  mas' — you  know  me 
already,  and  I  need  say  no  more — a  phrase  which  became  proverbial.  Le  Satnt, 
Guerre  Mex.,  202^. 

'  Notice  had  been  given  that  republicans  must  not  approach  too  near.  A 
troupe  did  so,  however,  near  Chalco,  and  was  severely  punished — a  lesson  not 
lost  to  the  rest.  Arrangoiz,  Ai4j.^  iv.  249,  alludes  to  insults  heaped  on  the  re- 
treating soldiers,  and  sneeringly  intimates  that  an  agreement  seemed  to 
exist  with  the  republicans  for  occupying  the  abandoned  towns. 

'A  certain  amount  of  arms  and  other  effects  were  left  there;  and  the 
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embarkation  of  troops,  28,690  in  all,  had  been  goihg" 
on  regularly  since  February  14th,  more  than  thirty 
vessels,  including  transports,  mail-steamers,  and  ships 
of  the  squadron,  having  gathered  in  the  harbor  for 
the  purpose. ^^  The  last  of  the  Belgians  had  left  in 
January,  and  most  of  the  Austrians  followed,  only  a 
regiment  of  hussars  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  of 
the  latter  remaining  with  their  prince." 

Bazaine  embarked  the  last  of  all,  on  March  12th, 
for  Toulon,  there  to  bear  the  brunt  of  popular  ill-will, 
which  had  been  slowly  growing  under  the  accumulat- 
ing news  of  sterile  victories  and  wasted  millions,  till 
capped  by  the  humiliating  reasons  for  the  retreat,  and 
the  inglorious  circumstances  attending  it.  The  gov- 
ernment sought  prudently  to  divert  attention  as  much 
as  possible  from  itself  by  fostering  the  feeling  against 
the  marshal.  No  salutes  of  honor  were  accorded  to 
him,  and  he  retired  for  a  while  under  a  cloud,  silent  as 
beseemed  a  subject  to  his  sovereign;  yet  it  escaped 
not  attention  that  he  was  never  called  to  answer  for 
the  missteps  imputed  to  him.^* 

Castelnau  returned  at  the  same  time  and  obtained 
promotion.     Dano  remained  after  having  in  February 

admiral  was  induced  to  cede  30  quintals  of  powder,  against  a  check  for  150, 

000  fcs,  *qui  n'a  jamais  ^t^  pay^e. '  L  IrUerv,  Prang. ,  318.  Bazaine  sought  even 
to  promote  the  sale  of  a  not  very  desirable  gun-boat,  but  failed.  See  his  letter 
to  the  admiral  of  March  7th,  K&ratry,  Max.,  316-18. 

'''Castagny  reached  Orizaba  with  the  last  troops  on  the  21st  of  February. 
They  were  spread  out  from  Paso  del  Macho  to  Soledad,  so  as  not  to  crowd 
the  port.  From  the  latter  place  they  were  brought  in  daily  by  railwav,  up  to 
a  certain  hour,  and  after  camping  during  the  night,  sent  on  board  before  9 
A.M.,  thus  exposing  them  as  little  as  possible  to  risk  from  fever.  Including 
three  vessels  which  in  the  middle  of  Deo.  and  Jan.  took  about  3,000  men, 
there  were  41  in  all  assisting  at  the  embarkation;  3  of  the  squadron  received 
none  for  conveyance;  three  transports  took  mainly  war  stores,  one  was  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  two  received  merely  a  score  of  men,  but  the  rest  took  from  200 
to  1,250  each;  seven  were  mail-steamers  and  thirl^  may  be  called  transports. 
The  total  force  embarked  numbered  28,693,  including  about  2,900  Austro- Bel- 
gians and  169  superior  officers.  See  table  in  Niox,  ExpM,^  761. 

'^  Both  the  Belgian  and  Austrian  ministers  having  opposed  their  stay,  aa 

1  have  shown.  See  also  Pap.  Trer.,  cxxx.,  pt  ii.  p.  38;  Bcuteh^  i.  143-4.  Salm 
Salm  sought  in  vain  to  enroll  Austrians;  but  Uount  KherenhUller  succeeded 
in  forming  the  hussars,  and  Baron  Hammerstein  the  infantry,  both  of  wbich 
rendered  good  service.  My  Diary ^  i.  15-16  Niox  places  them  at  400  and  200 
men  respectively.  Exp^d.^  703-4. 

"Napoleon  had  certain  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  him;  yet  he  waa 
aware  that  the  blame  lay  almost  wholly  with  himself. 
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arranged  that  the  custom-houBe  at  Vera  Cruz  should 
be  restored  to  the  Mexicans  for  a  monthly  payment 
of  $50,000,^  a  proposed  pittance  on  behalf  of  the 
scattered  Gallic  treajBures,  whereof  more  than  three 
hundred  million  francs  had  disappeared  in  expenses 
paid  by  the  government  of  France,  and  other  hundreds 
of  millions  had  been  paid  by  deluded  subscribers  to. 
Mexican  bonds,  not  to  mention  the  millions  of  unrecog- 
nized claims  and  of  losses  to  trade.^^ 

On  reaching  the  capital  in  January  1867,  Maximil- 
ian held  another  council  to  determine  whether  the 
empire  should  be  sustained.  Nearly  twoscore  per- 
sons attended,  including  ministers,  councillors,  ecclesi- 
astics, and  army  men.  Bazaine,  strange  to  say,  had 
thought  it  best  to  respond  in  person,  representing  the 
futility  of  continuing  with  insufficient  men  and  means 
the  struggle  against  the  repubhcans,  whose  armies 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  whose 
cause  was  sustained  by  most  of  the  people.  But  his 
objections  were  overruled.  The  minister  of  war  spoke 
alluringly  of  26,000  men  at  his  command,  and  after  a 
glib  enumeration  of  provinces  still  declared  to  be  under 
imperial  control,  he  of  the  finance  department  gave 
the  assurance  that  a  revenue  of  eleven  millions  could  be 
counted  upon,  a  sum  which  might  be  doubled  twice  or 
three  times  by  the  recovery  of  a  few  other  provinces. 
This   glowing   picture  failed   to   produce   any  great 

"The  1ft  jMbyment  was  made  on  April  2d,  and  deposited  on  board  Le 
PkUoeUm^  which  remained  at  this  station.  Le  SairU,  Ouerre  Mex.^  201. 

^The  figoree  of  expenses  are  as  follows:  In  1861,  3,200,000  fos;  1862, 
63,400,000;  1863,  97,619,000;  1864,  69,074,000;  1865,  41,405,000;  1866, 
65,147,000;  1867,  23,310,000.  Total,  363,165,000  fcs,  of  which  231,990,000 
pertained  to  the  war  department,  116,873,000  to  the  navy,  14,302,000  to  the 
treasnry,  besides  13,000,000  extras,  2,250,000  loss  of  war  stores,  and  20,000,- 
000  for  retam  charges.  Against  these  sums  and  the  loans  France  received 
only  61,975,000.  Add  to  this  the  thousands  of  lives  sacritioed  in  battles  and 
bcM^tais,  the  latter  being  placed  at  oyer  5,600.  Payno  mentions  among  the 
soma  paid  by  Mezioo  $1,013,358  for  quartering  French  troops  and  other  ex- 
peoditnres.  CnentaSy  379-408,  599-674,  733-10.  Figures  vary  somewhat  as 
given  in  Hicx^  763-4;  An,  Boon,  PolU.,  18Q8;  Diar.  0/ic,,  Aug.  17,  1866; 
CwiMUueumal,  Jan.  28-9,  FeU  8»  Mar.  2,  I8689  with  aUosion  to  a  pressure 
on  Fiance  for  Jecker's  claim. 
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enthusiasm,  however.  On  taking  the  vote  the  empire 
was  upheld,  but  by  a  not  very  decided  expression  of 
confidence.^ 

Maximilian  accept.  If  deceived,  as  his  sympa- 
thizers hastened  to  avow,  he  must  have  been  blind 
indeed.  The  trnith  is,  that  pride  and  fancied  honor 
bade  him  stay.  He  could  less  afford  to  recede  now 
than  after  the  conference  at  Orizaba.  A  proof  of  his 
miserable  condition  came  at  once  in  the  desperate 
effort  required  to  collect  a  forced  loan  of  a  million. 
Only  a  part  of  the  sum  was  obtained,  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  one  per  cent  had  to  be  imposed.**  On  the 
other  hand,  came  news  that  Miramon  had  trium- 
phantly penetrated  to  the  capital  of  Zacatecas,  q,nd  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  capturing  Juarez.*^ 

Exultation  was  speedily  checked,  however.  .Mira- 
mon did  not  propose  to  advance  farther  in  this  direc- 
tion with  his  present  force.     Satisfied  with  a  forced 

^  Among  the  members  present  were  the  archbishop  and  the  prelate  of  San 
Laia  Potosl.  There  were  36  in  all,  of  whom  a  bare  majority  sustained  the 
empire,  yet  not  without  some  wavering;  the  rest  either  abstained  from  voting 
or  declared  for  abdication.  Rememl^ring  that  the  council  was  composed 
almost  wholly  of  friends  of  the  ministry,  whose  interest  it  was  to  uphold  the 
empire  at  any  price,  the  value  of  the  vote  is  obvious.  Marquez  said  there 
were  enough  men  and  means  to  continue  the  fight;  the  present  aspect  was  but 
a  phase  of  civil  war.  Gort^  y  Esparza  asked  pertinently  where  the  eleven 
millions  could  be  found,  and  whether  the  26,000  men  were  soldiers  or  only 
armed  men.  A^irre  declared  that  men  could  be  levied  and  money  extorted. 
Marin  maintained  that  the  country  really  desired  imperial  rule.  Bazalne 
intimated  that  he  had  found  it  different,  and  impossible  to  gain  the  end  in 
view  with  the  superior  forces  at  his  command.  The  two  prelates  would  not 
express  an  opinion  on  a  point  involving  civil  war.  Both  Rivera,  Hitt.  Jal,, 
T.  703,  and  Doraeneoh,  nist.  Mex.,  iit  411,  intimate  a  vote  in  the  affirmative 
of  two  thirds.  The  ^re  Nauvelle,  Jan,  18,  1867,  etc.,  after  a  full  account  of 
the  proceedings,  places  the  affirmative,  against  any  chanee,  at  25.  La  Socie- 
dad  gives  the  opposing  vote  at  only  4  or  5;  Cronista  avoids  figures.  K^ratry, 
289,  assumes  that  4  only  opposed  the  empire.  See  also  LefSvre,  Doc, ,  it  362- 
3.  Pdjaro  Verde,  Jan.  17th,  quotes  briefly  other  journals.  Arrangoiz,  iv.  232- 
8,  is  non-committal,  and  wastes  his  pages  on  a  vapid  speech  of  Arango. 
'Mismo  dict&men,*  is  Maximilian's  comments  on  the  result.  B<uck,  i.  165. 

^*The  foreign  representatives  protested  in  vain,  and  alluded  to  the  strag- 
gle as  vain.  See  comments  in  ConstUuctoncUf  Dec.  20,  1867.  The  finance 
measures  proposed  at  Orizaba,  as  enumerated  by  Bosch,  i.  136-7,  remained  in 
abevance. 

>^  On  Jan.  27,  1867.  €k>v.  Anza  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
2,500  men  of  Miramon,  including  350  Frenchmen,  and  beat  a  retreat,  covering 
the  escape  of  Juarez.  Republicans  claim  an  orderly  retreat  with  artillery. 
EKtreOa  de  Occid.,  March  1,  1867.  Not  so  imperialists.  Salm-Salm,  Diary^ 
i  35-4,  speaks  of  French  excesses.  A  large  contribution  was  exacted.  Agnas- 
califintes  had  yielded  withgat  rosistaAoe*  Consoles,  Hitt,  Aguaa.,  375. 
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contribution  and  the  supposed  diversion  created  among 
the  republicans,  he  retired  to  join  Castillo,  who  had 
made  a  movement  toward  San  Luis  Potosi.^^  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  Escobedo,  commanding  the  republi- 
can army  of  the.  north,  divined  his  intentions  and 
intercepted  him  at  San  Jacinto  on  the  1st  of  February, 
attacking  with  a  skill  and  determination  that  led  to  a 
complete  rout  Escobedo  stained  his  achievement  with 
the  wanton  execution  of  a  vast  number  of  prisoners, 
notably  a  hundred  French  soldiers.**  Miramon  ar- 
ranged to  join  Castillo  with  a  few  followers  and  took 
refuge  in  Quer^taro.  Guanajuato  had  already  fallen.** 
Morelia  followed  in  the  crash,"  and  now  from  Michoa- 
can  northward  to  the  borders  of  San  Luis  Potosi  the 
imperialists  fell  back  to  Quer^taro,  where  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire  were  to  be  decided. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  discouraging  effect  of 
Miramon's  defeat  and  other  disasters,  Maximilian  was 
persuaded  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a 

**Tet  it  hM  been  generally  assnmed  that  the  news  of  approauhinff  troopi 
led  Miramon  to  retire.     He  would  have  been  cut  off  had  he  remained. 

>*The  blame  for  this  was  widely  laid  on  Bazaine  becanse  of  his  recall  of 
French  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  under  Maximilian,  depriving  of  French  pro- 
tecUoa  thoae  who  remained.  Escobedo  excuses  himself  partly  by  pointing 
to  excesses  by  these  men  at  Zaoatecas.  Arias,  ResefUi^  lli-18,  352.  In  this 
work  is  given  a  plan  of  the  battle.  Salm-Salm  gives  an  elaborate  account  of 
needless  cruelties  attendiuff  the  execution.  Diary ,  i.  37-8.  Miramon's  brother 
Joaquin  was  shot,  though  half  dead  with  wounds.  The  general  had  not 
counted  on  the  improved  disdpline  of  the  republicans.  His  own  men  were 
partly  impressed,  and  many  showed  signs  of  defection;  700  of  them  were  in- 
corporated with  the  victorious  army.  IHar.  Imp.,  Feb.  6,  13,  1866,  etc.; 
JStdrdULt  VoZf  etc  *  (8*  regiment  de  cavalerie)  qui  trahit,*  bought  by  Escobedo. 
ITH^ricauU,  Max.,  105-6;  AreUano,  UU.  Horas,  24-8. 

*  Captured  Jan.  26th  by  Antillon  and  Riucon,  liceaga  escaping  with  a 
remnant  of  his  600  or  800  men  to  Quer^taro.  The  prisoners  are  variously 
given  at  from  150  to  400.  EstreUa  de  Occid.,  Mar.  1,  1867,  etc.  Gen.  Guzman 
was  the  new  Juarist  governor.  Aria»,  Besefia,  103-7,  112.  Herrera  attacked 
Castillo  on  the  wa^  at  La  Quemada,  and  was  defeated  — «n  imprudence  by 
which  Escobedo  ^led  to  intercept  the  latter,  and  then  capture  Quer^taro 
ere  succor  came.  Id.,  122. 

'^Corona  had  compelled  Chacon  to  evacuate  Colima  by  honorable  capitula- 
tion Feb.  let.  The  300  men  chosen  to  accompany  Chacon  to  the  nearest  im- 
porial  army  deserted.  In  Michoaoan  B^gules  had  in  Jan.  made  Piitzcuaro 
his  headquarters  and  begun  to  encircle  Morelia  after  taking  Zamora,  whereupon 
Mendes  thought  it  better  to  mass  his  troops  with  these  cofiecting  at  Quer^taro, 
influenced  by  the  defeat  of  Miramon.  He  left  Feb.  13th  with  nearly  4,000 
men.  Han$,  Qutret,,  9  et  seq.;  JStirMide  Occid,,  Mar.  15, 22,  29,  1867;  Diar, 
Imp.,  Feb.  2(^  etc. 
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step  proper  enough  under  the  circumBtances,  although 
prompted  by  the  ministry  partly  with  a  view  of  re- 
moving him  to  a  distance,  and  drawing  his  attention 
from  them  and  their  assumed  task  of  providing  re- 
sources.*^ The  emperor  accordingly  set  out  on  the 
13th  of  February  with  1,600  men  and  twelve  cannon, 
the  Austrians  being  left  behind  for  political  reasons,® 
and  to  assist  in  holding  the  capital,  which  was  deemed 
of  vital  importance.**  Minister  Aguirre,  Marquez, 
and  the  traitor  Lopez  were  among  the  party.  The 
campaign  fund  scraped  together  for  the  occasion  with 
great  trouble  amounted  to  $50,000 — a  munificent  sum, 
truly,  with  which  to  sustain  the  impatient  army  wait- 
ing at  Quer^taro!  And  yet  the  ministers  continued 
to  hold  up  the  golden  prospects  displayed  at  the  late 
conference. 

Lares  remained,  with  his  somewhat  reconstructed 
cabinet,^  in  charge  of  affairs,  the  defense  of  the  city 
being  intrusted  to  General  Tavera,  late  minister  of 
war,  aided  by  O'Horan  as  prefect  To  this  end  the 
troops   in   Cuernavaca,  Toluca,  and   other   outlying 

**  Basch  relieves  Fischer  and  Baron  Ma^ns  from  the  chai:ge  of  having  in- 
fluenced the  step,  but  casts  the  blame  especially  on  the  *  plotting  *  Marquez. 
So  do  Arellano,  UU.  Horaa,  27,  Peza,  Max,,  18^19,  and  others;  yet  Man^ues 
disclaiins  any  hand  therein.  Ji^iU,^  28-9.  One  of  his  motives  is  said  to  have 
been  a  desire  for  Miraroon*s  loss  of  independent  command.  Lacunza,  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  and  many  leading  people  objected.  ArrangoiZt  M4j.,  iv. 
249-50. 

^  To  show  that  he  now  relied  wholly  on  national  arms.  Basch,  who  is 
somewhat  unreasonable  on  these  points,  accuses  the  ministry  of  seeking  the 
Austrians  for  their  own  protection.  The  best  among  the  troops  were  the 
municipal  guards,  containing  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Austrians;  half  were  un- 
reliable recruits.  PezayPraicUUo,  Max.,  20,  ^ves  a  list  of  Maximilian's  force. 

'^Foreign  representatives,  said  the  ministry,  would  not  recognize  the 
^vemment  unless  it  held  the  capital.  Marquez,  Re/uL,  33.  Basch,  Srinn., 
1.  54-5,  and  others  blame  Marquez  seyerely  for  letting  the  emperor  depart 
so  poorly  provided. 

*^  At  the  opening  of  the  vear  it  stood  as  follows:  Lares,  minister  of  justice 
and  president;  Marin,  gobemacion;  Mier  y  Teran,  fomento;  Pereda,  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs;  Aguirre,  public  instruction  and  worship;  Campos 
in  charge  of  finances,  and  T.  Murphy  of  war.  After  the  decision  of  Jan. 
14th,  several  councillors  resigned,  and  now  Murphy  received  the  foreign  port- 
folio, Sanchez  NaTarro,  the  rich  land-owner,  became  minister  of  the  house- 
hold, and  Qen.  Portilla  figures  after  this  as  war  minister.  Fischer,  who  had 
replaced  Pierron  in  the  private  cabinet,  stayed  at  Mexico,  while  Ramirez, 
Eecudero,  Robles,  and  others  hastened  to  leave  the  country,  in  view  of  the 
impending  crash.  See  Arrangoiz,  Mij,^  iv.  20^28,  239»  284;  Domenech,  UieU 
Mtx,,  iii.  412. 
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points  were  withdrawn,  giving  them  a  garrison  of 
5,000  men,  which  could  be  swelled  by  further  impress- 
nient.  Puebla  had  half  that  number,  under  the  aged 
Noriega,  and  another  force  stood  locked  up  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  in  Yucatan. 

Maximilian  reached  Querdtaro  on  the  19th,  and 
was  received  with  the  enthusiasm  to  be  expected  from 
one  of  the  stanchest  of  imperial  cities,  and  withal  of 


Plan  of  Qubb^abo. 


strong  clerical  proclivities.*  The  vicissitudes  of  war 
had  restricted  him  to  this  spot  as  the  most  northerly- 
rendezvous  and  headquarters,  although  a  better  one 

*His  party  had  two  Bkirmiahee  on  the  way,  one  with  Tragoso,  near  Cuau- 
titlan,  the  other  near  Calpnlalpan,  in  both  of  which  Maximilian  freely  ex- 
poaed  hiinaelf  to  danser.  Miramon  and  other  generala  came  forth  to  meet 
him  at  Quer^taro,  ana  the  city  appeared  in  |{ala  attire.  Daring  the  reception 
ceremonies  Oen.  £soobar  closed  nu  speech  with  the  declaration  that  posterity 
would  nndoubtedly  bestow  upon  the  emperor  the  glorious  title  of  Maximili&n 
the  Chvat.  Ba/tch,  iL  2.  Salm-Salm  obaerves  that  Maximilian's  horse  stum^^ 
.  bled  OD  entering  the  place — omen  enough  to  settle  his  fate. 
HisT.Max..VoXi.7I.    U 
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might  have  been  found.  The  place  was  picturesque, 
lying  within  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Rio  Blanco,  forming  a  quadrangle  of  houses 
about  8,000  feet  in  length  by  4,000  in  breadth,  freely 
interspersed  with  conspicuous  churches,  chapels,  con- 
vents, and  a  number  of  other  fine  edifices  with  gar- 
dens. It  was  not  only  the  capital  of  the  state  bearing 
the  same  name,  but  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
places  in  the  country,  owing  partly  to  its  water  power; 
and  it  sustained  a  population  of  nearly  40,000  souls. 
For  strategic  purposes,  however,  the  situation  was 
bad;  for  hills  commanded  it  in  every  direction,  and 
the  river  was  fordable  at  more  than  one  place.*^ 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  a  review  of  the 
troops  was  held,  showing  9,000  men  with  39  cannon, 
including  about  600  Frenchmen.*®  Miramon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  of  which  Castillo 
and  Casanova  received  each  a  division,  Mendez  assum- 
ing command  of  the  reserve  brigade,  in  which  Lopez 
served  as  colonel.  Mejla  became  chief  of  the  cavalry, 
Reyes  of  engineers,  and  Arellano  of  the  artillery.  To 
Marquez,  chief  of  the  general  staff,  was  accorded  the 
foremost  place,  greatly  to  the  anger  of  Miramon.** 
Although  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  consisted  of  raw 
and  not  very  devoted  recruits,  forcibly  enrolled,  yet 

*  A  striking  featare  was  the  massive  aqueduct  entering  the  eastern  border. 
On  the  nothem  bank  lay  the  suburb  San  Luis,  its  gardens  rising  on  the  slopes 
of  the  range.  For  plan  with  military  positions,  see  Arias,  HeteAa^  192,  It 
once  bore  the  term  *Ciudad  leyitica,'  for  its  church  tendencies. 

^  D'H^ricanlt  doubts  if  the  number  much  exceeded  500.  Max.  ,112.  Salm- 
Salm  absurdly  intimates  that  'not  less  than  6,000'  deserted  from  Basaine*s 
ranks  before  ne  reached  Vera  Cruz.  Diary,  i.  19,  42.  The  best  Mexican  in- 
fantry is  said  by  him  to  have  been  tiie  veterans  of  Mende^  and  of  the  cavalry, 
the  men  who  served  under  Vidaurri  when  he  opposed  the  other  parties. 
Peza,  Max.,  29,  declares  the  Empress  and  5th  the  best.  For  details  of 
Mendez'  forces,  see  Hans,  Querit.,  14  et  seq. 

*It  was  even  announced  in  the  council  of  Feb.  22d  that  Marqnes  should 
be  the  general-in-chief .  Miramon  made  several  remonstrances  against  being 
subordinate  to  Marquez,  as  he  had  been  president  of  the  republic,  and  sope- 
rior  to  Marquez  also  in  the  army;  yet  he  had  served  under  the  latter  before. 
Trouble  was  avoided  by  Maximilian  continuing  to  act  as  chief  of  the  army. 
Arellano,  Ultimas  Moras,  33-7;  Marquez,  R^vJt,,  3S-45;  Pexa  y  Fn    "' 


Max.,  25  et  seq.,  give  a  roster,  showins  officers  commanding  battalions  and 
regiments,  and  contradict  Salm-Salnrs  version.  They  rate  Marques  as 
.quartermaster-generaL     Casanova  was  soon  removed  for  inefficiency. 
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as  a  whole  they  presented  a  fair  average  enough,  even 
among  the  oflBicers,  though  too  numerous,  and  of  whose 
ability  Salm-Salm  and  other  foreigners  speak  slight- 
ingly 

The  brave  and  dashing  Miramon,  handsome  in  face, 
with  mustache  and  imperial,  and  with  a  career  almost 
unequalled  for  brilliancy  at  so  early  an  age,  for  he  was 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  thirties,  made  a  good  im- 
pression ;  but  his  military  science  was  indifferent.  So 
they  said  was  that  of  Marquez,  a  keen-eyed  little 
fellow,  with  sinister,  swarthy  face  and  full  beard,  and 
known  for  his  cruelty  as  the  Alva  of  Mexico.  The 
loyal  Mejfa  was  a  tawny,  unprepossessing  Indian, 
with  high  cheek-bones  and  an  enormous  mouth,  sur- 
mounted by  scanty  bristles.  He  was  a  god  among 
the  natives  of  the  adjoining  Sierra  Gorda,  who  called 
him  by  the  endearing  name  of  Don  Tomasito.  Men- 
dez  was  also  classed  as  an  Indian.  He  was  plump 
and  rather  handsome,  devoted  to  the  emperor  and 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  yet  not  free  from  cruelty. 
Unimposing  in  stature  but  daring  in  character,  these 
men  formed  with  Maximilian  the  so-called  five  magic 
M's  of  the  empire.*^  The  only  soldier  of  acknowl- 
edged education  was  Severo  Castillo,  a  thin,  delicate 
man,  almost  deaf,  cool  in  battle,  and  the  best  strategist 
among  the  Mexican  generals.  Good  in  his  line  was 
also  the  artillerist  Arellano,  a  dark  young  man,  agree- 
able and  well  educated.  The  most  distinguished-look- 
ing of  them  all  was  Minister  Aguirre,  stanch  and 
well-meaning,  with  a  bent  for  religion.  Their  devo- 
tion to  the  emperor  was  not  doubted,  save  in  the  case 
of  Miramon,  who  stood  suspected  of  ambitious  plans.^ 

"  Beueh,  i.  17(1  Maximilian  had  nicknamea  for  all,  partly  to  avoid  utter- 
ing names.  Miramon  was  known  as  the  young  general;  Mejia,  as  the  litUe 
dwk  one;  Mendec,  as  the  little  stont  one,  ete.  8alm-Salm^  i.  124.  Arias 
speaks  highly  of  Mejia*s  military  talent,  of  Mendez  as  a  mde,  severe  soldier, 
and  of  Bffarqaes  as  ferooiona  and  persevering.  Reaetia,  107-6.  S^  also  Lrfivrt^ 
Doe,^  i  39S-403.  Peza,  13,  objects  to  Salm's  statement  that  Marqnes  figured 
beat  as  an  organizer  of  troops. 

•1  MaximiTlan  la  also  said  to  have  remarked  at  this  time  that  Miramon 
needed  watching.  D'H^rieamU,  Max.,  114. 
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It  was  decided  to  demand  from  Mexico  all  the  for- 
eign troops,  together  with  war  material,  ambulances, 
and  money;  but  no  response  was  made  to  the  appeal. 
The  ministry  appeared  intent  on  keeping  everything 
for  its  Qwn  ends  and  safety.**  MaximiTiati  found  it 
necessary  to  rely  on  himself,  and  appointed  as  minister 
(tf  finance  and  war  the  experienced  Vidaurri,  a  lank 
man  of  Yankee-looking  exterior,  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  who  had  acquired  fame  as  the  liberal  ruler  of 
New  Leon,  which  he  for  a  time  maintained  almost 
independent.  Forced  loans  were  levied  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble,  and  the  troops  kept  in  good 
humor. 

This  feeling  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  conduct 
of  Maximilian,  who  gave  his  personal  attention  to 
almost  every  detail,  mingling  freely  with  the  soldiers 
and  citizens,  in  plain  uniform  or  national  garb,  often 

i'oining  the  crowd,  accepting  a  light  for  his  cigar,  and 
iving  like  a  poor  officer  in  two  simple  rooms.  He 
enjoyed  walking  unattended  in  the  alameda,  and  could 
be  seen  in  the  evenings  at  a  game  of  skittles.  His 
coolness  under  fire  excited  general  admiration.  His 
commanding  stature,  and  the  never-absent  field-glass, 
rendered  him  apparent  to  the  foe,  and  in  making  his 
tour  of  inspection  he  became  a  target  for  their  shots.  *• 

In  the  first  council  held  on  the  22d  of  February,  it 
had  been  apparently  agreed  to  set  forth  and  fight  the 
approaching  republicans  in  detail,  before  they  should 
by  combining  prove  too  strong.  This  admirable  reso- 
lution, which  might  have  given  victory  to  imperial 
arms,  and  achieved  the  conciliation  project  of  Maxi- 
milian, was  not  acted  upon,  evidently  by  advice  of  the 

**  The  only  remitfeuioe  made  wm  a  paltry  SI9,000.  Marimiliaii  reMrved 
for  the  civil  list  only  $10,000  a  month.  ScUm-Salm,  ii.  49.  An  offer  was  made 
to  send  cannon,  etc.,  but  on  condition  that  troops  from  Qner^taro  advance 
half-way  to  receive  them. 

"  *Ich  finde  in  der  Kriegsftihrang  einen  groeeen  Reis,*  writes  he  to  a  friend. 
Btuch,  ii.  72,  24-6,  05-6.  He  attended  the  hospitals  to  soothe  the  siok,  and 
personally  uK^uired  into  the  comforts  of  the  soldiers. 
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all-influential  Marquez.  His  reasons  are  not  given. 
In  case  of  defeat,  Quer^taro  would  still  have  served  as 
a  refuge.**  And  so  the  precious  moments  were  al- 
lowed to  glide  by,  the  imperialists  passively  waiting 
till  the  Juarist  forces  had  come  up  and  invested  the 
place  with  lines  and  batteries,  shutting  them  up  in 
their  mouse-trap,  as  the  emperor  not  inaptly  began  to 
term  it  Now,  when  the  dispiriting  effect  of  a  siege 
began  to  be  felt,  Marquez  recommended  that  they 
should  evacuate  the  city,  beat  a  retreat  to  Mexico, 
and  there  with  all  available  forces  deliver  battle  to  the 
united  republican  armies  and  settle  the  question  at 
one  cast  This  advice  was  not  acted  upon,  partly 
owing  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  retreat  and 
the  danger  of  assault  from  the  growing  masses  of 
pursuers,  who  already  numbered  25,000  before  Querd- 
taro  alone,  including  nearly  a  third  of  cavalry,  not  to 
mention  the  lar^e  forces  which  Diaz  and  other  leaders 
could  bring  agamst  the  rear."^ 

On  March  5th  the  republican  forces  appeared  be- 
fore Quer^taro,  and  began  to  occupy  positions,  at  first 
along  the  south  and  west  line,  extending  later  east 
and  north,  as  additional  troops  arrived,  and  protected 
by  the  batteries  established  on  the  surrounding  hills. 
They  embraced  the  army  of  the  north  under  Treviflo, 

**  Hans,  Basch,  Sa]m-Salm,  and  others,  aU  oombine  in  blaming  Marquez 
for  thii  neglect.  The  quarrel  then  rising  between  him  and  Miramon  ia  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  contributed  to  it;  yet  the  latter  in  subsequent  council 
openly  charges  Marquez  with  the  sole  responsibility,  and  no  satisfactory  ex- 
cow  was  tendered.  Arellano,  41-3;  Bosch,  ii.  56.  A  letter  signed  somewhat 
liter  by  the  leading  ffenerals  oon&m  Miramon*s  charge,  and  this  Arias,  Jie- 
•^  215,  also  publishes. 

^Marquez,  who  claims  this  as  a  brilliant  plan,  expected  to  have  17,000  to 
20,000  men  on  reaching  Mexico.  He  assumes  that  Mejla  and  Arellano  alone 
opposed  it,  the  latter  secretly.  Mejla  urged  that  in  case  of  a  retreat,  artil- 
lery and  cumbrous  baggage  should  l>e  abandoned,  and  a  mountain  route  taken. 
ViJaurri  lielieved  that  Monterey  would  offer  better  advantages  than  Mexico 
for  obtaining  men  and  means.  Hfful,,  55-8.  Maximilian  preferred  to  gather 
confidence  and  try  the  foe  by  a  series  of  sorties.  Arellano,  Ultimas  //oras,  49. 
Marquez  this  time  objected  in  vain,  says  Hans,  Quer.,  68.  Vidaurri's  proposal 
for  a  campaign  in  the  north  had  found  utterance  already  on  the  way  to  Qiierd- 
taro,  in  a  proclamation  by  Maximilian  to  his  army,  wherein  he  also  allucied  to 
the  inspiring  sense  of  being  freed  from  foreign  pressure,  and  of  being  able  to 
lift  high  their  banner,  Arrangoiz,  Mij.,  iv.  250 — reflections  by  no  means  pleas- 
ing to  the  French. 
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to  whom  Escobedo  had  relinquished  the  immediate 
command^  the  array  of  the  west  under  Corona,  and 
the  army  of  the  centre  under  R^gules  and  Riva  Pa- 
lacio,**  the  latter  being  among  later  arrivals. 

With  the  usual  mixture  of  veterans  and  hastily 
drilled  and  impressed  recruits,  and  a  sprinkling  of  for- 
eigners, notably  Americans,  these  forces  presented  as 
fair  an  average  as  those  of  the  imperialists,  whom 
they  exceeded  in  number  by  nearly  two  to  one,  already 
at  the  outset.*'  The  northern  army  was  the  best  in 
organization,  and  the  troops  from  Smaloa  excelled  in 
good  arms,  while  those  from  Michoacan  appeared  the 
most  neglected  of  all,  although  infused  with  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  their  energetic  leader,  R^gules." 

**  TreTifio  had  two  infantry  dlviaionB  under  Rocha  y  Arce,  and  a  lai^g^e  body 
of  cavalry  under  Aguirre.  A  third  diyision  under  Aranda  was  plac^  with 
Corona,  who  also  controlled  the  Sinaloa  division  under  Veea,  that  of  Jalisco 
under  Manuel  Marquez,  and  R^gules'  Michoacan  forces.  Anas,  Benetia,  151-6. 

"  The  estimates  vary  from  15,000  to  18,000.  Although  this  number  waa 
more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  siese,  yet  desertion  and  withdrawal 
reduced  it  to  about  32,000  by  the  close,  with  100  cannon.  Haw,  Quer.,  83. 

**  Hans  intimates  that  the  cavaliy  was  imposing  chiefly  in  number;  but 
this  expression  may  be  due  to  the  general  feelins  of  contempt  which  one  side 
sought  to  infuse  against  the  other.  Salm-Salm,  Viary,  i.  108,  265-6,  speaks  of 
maltreatment  and  neglect  among  the  republicans,  as  reported  by  the  men. 
They  received  only  now  and  then  a  half  of  the  promised  pa^  of  one  real  a  day; 
their  food  was  the  invariable  tortillas  and  frijoies,  with  thm  coffee  and  cheap 
sugar;  meat  came  rarely.  Before  battle  a  real  and  a  glass  of  liquor  served  to 
cheer  them.  Those  who  complained  were  flogged,  and  close  watch  was  kept 
to  prevent  desertion.  While  superior  officers  paraded  in  glittering  uniforms, 
with  heavy  gold  chains,  subalterns  stooped  to  importune  prisoners  and  citi- 
zens for  gifts,  glad  to  accept  even  small  coins. 

Emil  Oraf  K4r€Ury,  Kaiser  MaximUicui^s  Erhehung  utid  Fall.  Original- 
corre«pondenzen  und  DocumenU  in  geschichtlicheni  Zuitammenhange  dargeMtelU, 
Leipsic,  1867»  8°,  ppt  vi.,  328.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  the  Revue  Coniemporaine,  Several  documents,  not  allowed 
to  appear  in  that  periodical,  were  inserted  in  the  Leipsic  editions — for  it  was 
also  published  in  French  at  that  city  in  the  same  vear  in  IT  form.  The 
volume  contains  a  history  of  the  intervention  from  the  first  causes  down  to 
the  evacuation,  and  is  a  clear  expose  of  the  unfortunate  expedition.  It  is  re- 
plete with  valuable  documents,  and  in  his  preface  the  author  assures  his 
readers  that  the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  as  are  in  strange  con- 
tradiction to  public  opinion,  and  at  variance  wiUi  political  utteranoea.  This 
assertion,  he  says,  is  ^[uaranteed  by  the  high  reputation  of  the  Bevue  Contem- 
poraine  for  conscientious  investigation  and  impartiality  in  regard  to  foreign 
matters  under  the  management  of  Vioomte  de  Colonne.  These  documents 
bear  on  the  relations  that  existed  between  Maximilian  and  Bazaine,  and  in- 
clude correspondence  with  the  U.  S.  government  relating  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Frencn  troops.  Count  K^ratry,  who  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Bazaine, 
speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  army,  which,  he  says,  had  little  chance 
of  displaying  brilliancy  of  action  in  so  vast  a  field.    His  language  with  respect 
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tD  Napoleon  ind  the  Franoh  govemmeDt  is  different,  and  he  expoeee  the 
donble-bboed  policy  of  Uie  former.  Attention  is  alflo  called  to  Maximilian's 
nnlucky  choice  of  advisers. 

K^ratry  published  in  Paris  the  same  year  UiUvaiion  ei  la  chtUe  de  Vemr 
p^rrur  MaximUkti.  InUrvefUion  /ranfaise  au  Mexique  1861-1867,  Paris* 
1867,  8*.  ppi  xz.,  372.  In  1868  there  was  published  in  London  The  Rine,  and 
J^dl  of  the  Kmperor  IfaximUian,  A  Narrative  of  the  Mexican  Emvire  186 1^ 
€7.  From  Authentic  DocumenU,  With  the  Imperial  Correspondence.  By 
Count  Anile  de  Kdratry.  Translated. .  .by  G.  H.  Venables.  London,  1868, 
12",  pp.  Tiii.,  312,  plate.  Other  works  by  K^ratry  are,  La  Griance  Jeeher, 
ke  inaemnit^s/ranfoisee,  el  lea  imprunU  MexieaiM,  Paris,  1868,  8**,  pp.  2, 
158;  and  La  Contre-ifuMUa  /rangaiee  au  Mexique.  Seconde  Mition.  Paris, 
1869,  16*,  pp.  4,  313. 

^evieta  FUoed/ca  de  la  HiMotia  PoiUiea,  Monter^,  1866,  8*,  96  np.  A 
pluloeophical  review,  or  rather,  a  very  sketchy  account,  of  Mexican  nistory 
m>m  the  Spaiush  conquest  to  the  end  of  the  French  intervention,  said  to  have 
been  issaed  in  New  York  by  an  American  citizen.  The  present  copy  is  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  English  original  by  I.  G. 

El  Imperio  y  la  Intervencwn^  n.  p.  n.  d.,  8**,  pp.  83,  contains  particulars 
and  documents  relating  to  the  intervention  and  tne  establishment  of  the  em* 
pire.  The  last  pa^  bears  the  date  Feb.  2,  1867,  and  is  siffned  Un  Mexicano, 
The  writer  was  evidently  a  strong  conservative,  and  defends  Maximilian's 
policy,  explains  the  reasons  why  monarchy  ought  to  be  preferred  to  a  repub- 
ucan  form  of  government  in  Mexico,  and  deprecates  the  withdrawal  ot  the 
French  troops,  which,  he  says,  was  a  dishonor  to  the  court  of  Paris  and  a 
harm  to  Mexico.  Fear  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  lb  the  prominent 
feature  in  this  production,  and  the  author  sums  up  the  result  of  tne  French 
expedition  by  remarking  that  it  had  left  the  U.  S.  more  arrogant,  the  Mexi- 
cans more  divided,  French  interests  more  insecure,  the  influence  of  France 
nullified  in  the  new  world,  her  debt  increased,  and  her  arms  less  respected. 
pp.  81-2. 

Charles  D'HHioatdt — MaximUitn  et  Mexique — Histoire  des  ^Jemiers  Mois 
de  r  Empire  Mexieain^  Paris,  1860,  IT,  pp.  419.  The  author,  an  uncompro- 
mising supporter  of  the  intervention,  regards  it  and  all  events  connected  with  it 
from  a  thoroughly  French  point  of  view.  He  denounces  the  execution  of  Max- 
imilian, which,  he  says,  was  insti^ted  by  savage  feelings  of  hatred,  and  not  by 
patriotic  desire  to  save  Mexico,  lie  compares  the  Mexicans  with  the  Apaches 
in  ferocity  and  rapacity,  but  admits  that  among  them  there  are  great  charac- 
ters of  pure  and  elevated  sentiments.  After  the  fall  of  Maximilian  he  could  see 
no  future  for  the  country.  Liberty  and  independence,  he  says,  can  no  longer 
be  spoken  of  in  reference  to  Mexico.  By  liberty  was  meant  the  right  to  over- 
throw a  government  that  was  not  ready  to  mAe  promotions  to  any  desired 
extent;  by  republicanism  was  meant  the  right  to  impose  a  forced  loan  on  a 
town  the  morning  after  losses  at  monte;  and  by  independence  the  right  to  im- 
press and  arm  hordes  of  Indians  whenever  the  spii^t  of  warfare  or  pillage 
instigated.  D'H^cault  predicts  that  Mexico  will  be  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  U.  S.,  which  he  speaks  of  with  much  bitterness.  He  reviews  the  con- 
sequences of  the  intervention  to  France,  and  sketches  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
humiliatiuK  failure,  in  every  respect,  of  the  expedition.  Then  he  discusses  the 
causes  of  we  failure,  attributing  them  to  the  ollndness  and  want  of  prevision 
of  the  French  government,  which  did  not  reco^ize  the  difficulties  attending 
the  conqnest  of  an  expensive  country  like  Mexico,  with  its  great  diversity  of 
physical  features,  and  its  inhabitants  of  a  warlike  character  but  wanting  in 
compactness,  thereby  precluding  their  subjugation  by  one  great  victory.  As 
a  climax  to  these  <iifficulties  was  the  jealous  attitude  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  pres- 
sure applied  by  that  nation.  The  French  government,  D'H^ricault  re- 
marks, instead  of  havinja;  espoused  the  Confederate  cause  when  the  North 
was  weak,  insidiously  bit  its  talons  when  it  had  become  strong.  His  work 
inclodes  the  period  from  the  aatunm  of  1866  to  the  departure  from  Mexico  of 
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the  last  F^nch  aoldien  in  Feb.  1867.    The  22d  chapter  is  devoted  to  refleo 
tions  on  the  expeditione  of  which  the  above  is  an  ouuina. 

/.  Pasmama  Damenech—L*  Empire  Mexicain,  La  Paix  et  let  InUriU  du 
Monde.  Mexico,  Setiembre  186G,  8**,  98  pp.  The  aathor  enters  into  an 
explanation  of  the  advantages  of  establishug  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  and 
thereby  securing  its  independence,  which  he  considers  to  be  a  necessity  for 
the  peace  and  interests  of  the  world.  He  discusses  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  he  prononnces  to  be  a  law  of  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  over 
the  rest  of  Am  rioa,  and  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  European  nations.  The 
attitude  of  the  U.  8.  towards  Mexico,  and  their  gradual  absorption  of  her  terri- 
tory, next  occupy  his  attention.  Domenech  declares  the  empire  to  be  the  only 
counterbalance  to  their  aggressive  intentions  and  a  solution  of  the  Mexican 
question,  and  maintains  that  France  ouffht  to  sustain  it,  and  not  evacuate  the 
country.  He  argues  that  there  wosld  be  BOtliiBg  to  lear  from  a  war  with  the 
Borthero  repabUo. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IMPERIALISM  CAGED. 

1867. 

Ua&IAVO  EsCOBSDO-— His  PHTSIQirB   AND    CHAHAOTKlt— IlCPEKIAL    LiNXS — 
SkIKMISHING — CONYEKTO    DB    LA    CrC7Z — MaRQCEZ    SeNT   TO    MSXIOO-— 

New  Ministry — Miramon — Besieoebs  Reenfurced — Assaults  and 
Repulses — Maximilian  Decorated  for  Bravxrt  —  Starvation — 
Marquez  Susfectted  of  Trbachert — Salh-Salk  Prepares  to  Go  in 
Search  of  Huc^Plans  to  Break  through  the  Lines  Defeated. 

Mariano  Escobedo,  who  held  the  chief  command 
of  the  besieging  forces  at  Quer^taro,  was  a  lean  man 
of  fair  stature,  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, full  black  beard,  and  enormous  ears,  which 
had  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of  Orejon.  He 
had  served  with  credit  since  his  first  enlistment  during 
the  United  States  invasion  of  1847-8,  and  displayed 
considerable  administrative  ability ;  he  had  also  earned 
a  reputation  for  severity,  united  with  a  decided  aver- 
sion for  foreigners,  and  a  temper  that  easily  exploded 
under  provocation.  His  blemishes  were  offset  by 
strong  patriotic  instincts  and  rare  unostentatiousness,^ 
Second  to  him  stood  the  eaually  severe  Corona,  a  fine- 
looking   man,  somewhat    bronzed   in   visage,    whose 

^  Although  belonging  to  a  wealthy  family,  says  Ariaa,  his  mind  had  not 
been  directed  to  leammg.  He  posseesed  a  good  imagination,  with  much 
practical  sagacity;  hia  habits  were  temperate.  Beae'Aa,  145-6,  etc.  He  was 
Dom  at  Galeana,  Nuevo  Leon,  Jan.  12,  1827,  and  had  been  devoted  to  trade 
from  an  early  age — muleteering,  say  others,  followed  by  a  saperficial  reading 
of  law.  Daring  the  reform  war  ho  was  captured,  and  narrowly  escaped  exe- 
cution. He  shared  as  brigadier  in  the  defence  of  Puebla,  1862.  Foreign 
writers  retnm  his  antipathy  by  allading  to  his  ferocity,  as  in  Salm-Saim, 
wherein  he  is  declared  to  be  little  of  a  soldier,  and  careful  of  his  person. 
Diary,  i.  202;  ii.  1 13.  D'H^ricanlt  commends  his  'art  d'achet^r  les  g^n^rauz 
cnoemis.*  Maae^,  70.     Hans  says  he  resembled  a  Jew  trader.  Quer,,  75. 

(281) 
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vivacious   energy   had  raised  him   foremost  among 
north-western  soldiers.^ 

R^gules  was  a  Basque  who  had  served  under  Don 
Cdrlos  as  sergeant.  Riva  Palacio  stood  distinguished 
for  ability  both  with  sword  and  pen,  and  the  humane 
sentiments  conveyed  in  his  poetry  he  practised  as  a 
soldier.  Trevino,  tall  and  of  fair  complexion,  also 
possessed  a  heart  and  an  admirable  integrity.  An- 
tillon  of  Guanajuato,  Echeagaray,  so  prominent  ten 
years  before,  Paz,  the  artillerist,  Velez  and  Rocha, 
old  companions  of  Miramon,  Guadarrama,  Juan  Men- 
dez,  Joaquin  Martinez,  Aureliano  Rivera,  Jimenez, 
and  the  flighty  Carbajal  figured  among  the  ablest 
leaders,  under  whom  ranged  the  usual  disproportion- 
ate mass  of  inferior  officers,  who,  in  guerrilla  or  militia 
service,  or  by  intrigue,  had  acquired  titles,  from  gen- 
eral down,  which  they  flaunted  with  no  small  bravado. 
The  imperial  officers  could  safely  be  rated  a  grade 
higher  as  military  men,  on  an  average,  and  the  record 
of  their  four  leading  generals  with  the  initial  M  could 
hardly  be  equalled  so  far  by  the  leaders  of  the  siege. 

The  imperialists,  who  at  first  extended  their  bat- 
teries to  the  slopes  of  San  Gregorio,  soon  confined 
their  north  line  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
from  Cerro  de  la  Campana,  an.  oblong  hill  some 
seventy  feet  high,  which  formed  the  western  apex  of 
jhe  defences,  to  the  eastern  line  skirting  the  slight 
elevation  on  which  rose  the  Convento  de  la  Cruz. 
Thence  the  line  of  fortifications  ran  parallel  to  the 

'  Born  at  Tuscueca,  Jalisco,  and  employed  in  a  hacienda  shop  near  Aca- 
poneta  about  the  time  that  the  reform  struggle  began.  Inspired  by  some 
guerrillas,  he  abandoned  trade  for  fighting,  and  with  intelligence  and  bravery 
rose  rapidly.  He  affected  great  simplicity,  and  for  a  long  time  dressed  in  a 
red  cotton  shirt,  with  a  red  band  round  his  hat.  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS.,  500-2. 
Vigil  and  Hijar  speak  of  him  as  '  administrador  de  una  negociacion  de  minas,' 
when  in  1838,  at  the  ace  of  21,  he  was  induced  to  join  a  small  party  which 
seized  Acaponeta  from  the  then  trinmphant  conservatives,  and  began  a  reaction 
for  the  liberal  cause.  Corona  rose  rapidly  from  a  petty  officer.  Ensayo,  1-^ 
et  seq.  Marquez  de  Leon,  Afem.  Post.,  MS.,  139,  is  severe  upon  his  father's 
character.  He  applied  himself  to  study  in  leisure  moments,  and  passed  among 
many  as  educated  in  Paris. 
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river,  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  town,  turning 
from  its  south-west  corner  toward  the  Cerro  de  la 
Campana.  Only  a  part  of  the  walls  and  earthworks 
had  been  constructed  before  the  siege  began,  and  the 
remainder  had  to  be  done  often  under  a  galling  fire. 
The  southern  and  western  lines  were  more  regular; 
but  elsewhere  house-walls  and  barricades  formed  a 
considerable  part  of  them,  and  wholly  so  for  interior 
lines.  The  elevations  of  La  Cruz  figured  as  the  key 
to  the  place,  the  points  next  in  importance  being  the 
bridge  of  Miraflores  street,  crossing  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  Campana  hill  and  the  Pueblito  gate  at  the 
south-east  comer,  where  rose  the  strongest  batteries.* 

The  hills  surrounding  these  lines,  and  commanding 
the  entire  town,  had,  with  the  exception  of  San  Gre- 
gorio,  been  passively  left  to  the  Juarists  for  their  bat- 
teries, with  which  they  soon  began  to  rake  the  place.* 

Skirmishing  begins  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  besiegers,  a  score  or  two  of  horsemen  approaching 
from  either  side  and  commencing  at  long  range  with 
volleys  of  epithets,  one  seeking  to  excel  the  other  in 
this  species  of  savagism,  varying  it  at  times  with  a 
shrill  vibrating  cry.  Soon  the  bravest  gallop  forward 
a  distance,  discharge  their  rifles,  and  turn  rapidly  back. 
Others  imitate  them,  until  they  tire  or  till  the  loose 
firing  inflicts  some  harm.  The  party  first  to  retreat 
is  generally  pursued  by  the  other,  and  the  latter  as 
readily  takes  to  flight  in  case  of  a  rally  by  the  pursued. 
The  republicans  having  extended  their  lines  eastward, 
the  emperor  passed  on  the  13th  of  March  from  Cerro 
de  la  Campana,  and  his  headquarters  became  henceforth 
the  Convento  de  la  Cruz,  the  centre  point  for  attacks, 
and   exposed   especially   to   the   battery   on   Cuesta 

'  Several  other  lines  of  guns  appeared  at  different  points.  See  Salm-Salm, 
i  49,  77,  etc.  In  D^H4ricauU,  Max.,  151-6,  is  given  a  detailed  account  of 
the  line  of  defences,  and  several  other  books  brinff  in  descriptions  when  refer- 
rioff  to  siege  operations,  as  Peza  and  PradUlo,  Max.^  31,  etc. 

^  The  abanaonment  of  San  Pablo,  on  the  north  side,  was  especially  regretted, 
and  an  abortive  attempt  made  to  seize  it  on  the  10th  of  March.  A  skirmish  on 
the  following  day  procured  for  Salm-Salm  the  colonelcy  of  the  cazadores  regi- 
ment 
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China.'^  The  convent  had  once  been  occupied  as  a 
a  Franciscan  propaganda  fide  college,  famed  through- 
out the  north,  and  dating  from  the  days  of  Cortes/ 
It  was  a  stoae  edifice  of  great  strength,  standing  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  convent-grounds,  which  were 
enclosed  by  heavy  stone  walls,  and  had  at  its  higher 
eastern  extreme  a  somewhat  smaller  but  equally 
strong  building  known  as  the  pantheon,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  convent. 

The  following  day  the  republicans  made  a  general 
attack  on  the  town,  in  three  divisions,  against  the 
bridge  of  Miraflores,  the  convent,  and  the  Hne  west  of 
the  Alameda,  a  fourth  movement  against  the  Carapana 
hill  being  a  feint.  The  assaults  were  executed  al- 
most simultaneously  under  cover  of  batteries;  the  cav- 
alry being  directed  against  the  south  side,  there  Mejia 
received  them  with  similar  forces,  driving  them  back 
in  disorder.  A  second  attack  resulted  still  worse,  and 
in  the  pursuit  the  reserve  was  overthrown  with  great 
slaughter.  Castillo  defended  the  bridge  line  with 
equal  spirit,  the  cazadores  distinguishing  themselves, 
and  earning  the  title  of  zouaves  of  Mexico;  but  the 
summit  of  San  Gregorio  was  nevertheless  occupied 
by  the  opponents,  under  the  direction  of  Trevino. 
The  main  struggle  took  place  at  the  convent,  however. 
The  pantheon  having  most  unaccountably  been  left 
unprotected,'^  it  was  carried  at  the  first  advance,  and 
turned  to  advantage  by  the  republicans.  The  im- 
portance of  this  commanding  structure  now  became 
evident  to  the  negligent  imperialists,  and  Marquez 
led  in  the  struggle  to  recover  it.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, although  at  no  small  sacrifice.  By  five  o'clock 
the  repulse  was  concluded  at  all  points;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  with  a  more  sustained  effort  to  follow  up 

'Arellano  inveigha  against  what  he  called  this  useless  and  criminal  expos- 
ure of  the  imperial  person. 

'  The  name  came  from  a  miraoulotui  cross  erected  here  in  commemoration 
of  the  conquest.  Hist,  Mex.^  ii.  543-4,  this  series. 

^Another  evidence  of  Marquez'  hellish  design  to  sacrifice  Maximilian  and 
the  empire,  says  the  rabid  ArelUno.   UUimaa  HoraSt  60-1. 
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advantages  the  besieged  might  have  obtained  better 
results.  As  it  was,  the  day  cost  them  about  600  lives, 
while  the  more  exposed  republicans  counted  their 
losses  above  a  thousand,  including  several  hundred 
prisoners.' 

Then  followed  days  of  inaction,*  during  which  the 
besi^ers  hemmed  in  the  town  closer  than  ever,  after- 
ward directing  their  batteries  against  the  houses.  At 
first  the  inhabitants  kept  in  retirement  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  gradually  they  became  so  used  to  the  whiz- 
zing messengers  that  the  women  and  children  returned 
to  their  accustomed  haunts,  notwithstanding  the 
casualties,  and  the  cafes  were  thronged  with  news- 
mongers, especially  after  a  day's  struggle. 

Marquez  again  brought  to  bear  upon  Maximilian 
his  project  for  a  retreat  to  Mexico,  sustained  to  some 
extent  by  Mendez  and  Mejia,  who  felt  discouraged  at 
the  prospect  of  a  long  siege;*®  but  Miramon  and 
others  stoutly  opposed  him  in  a  council  held  on  the 

*AriaB  admits  264  killed,  272  wounded,  and  419  onptared  and  miuing. 
The  report  in  Bol,  XoUekuif  April  12th,  aayB  750  captives.  For  details,  see 
ArelltMo,  UU.  Norm,  66-05;  Peza  and  Pradiilo,  Max.,  33-8;  Hans,  Qiier,, 
89-98;  Snlm'Salm,  IHary,  i.  56-72,  with  special  attention  to  the  bridge  fight; 
Marqua,  R^iU,,  69-4.  Medals  and  promotionB  now  came  freely,  ana  Salm- 
Salm  claims  to  have  obtained  the  command  of  a  brigade  for  his  share,  but 
this  Peza  denies.  The  general  of  division,  Casanova,  and  the  brigadiers 
Herrera  and  Galvo,  were  removed  for  ineiiiciency,  or  rather  because  they  were 
Miramon's  friends,  says  Arellano,  the  enemy  ol  Marques.  Arias  avoids  dis- 
agreeable details,  and  in  }'igil  the  account  is  too  partiaL 

*  A  proposal  to  act  upon  the  demoralization  among  the  besiegers  before 
they  reeei%*ed  further  reinforcements  was  opposed  by  Marquez,  yet  Miramon 
carried  his  point  for  a  movement  to  recover  the  hill  of  San  Uregorio,  although 
it  was  deferred  for  the  17ih.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  sally,  a  faUe 
alarm  came  that  the  coni'«nt  was  threatened,  and  confusion  during  the 
inarch  of  the  reserves  arose  to  prevent  the  manceuvre,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
Miramon,  who  felt  sure  of  a  triumph.  Hatu^  Qtier.,  108-9.  Maximilian  was 
eoually  anary,  and  caused  Mendez  to  be  transferred  from  the  reserves  and 
plgwsea  under  Miramon  direct,  in  command  of  Casanova's  late  division.  The 
trsitor  Lopez  was  promoted  to  the  reserve.  Arellano,  UU.  /forrw,  74,  claims 
that  both  the  fsilnre  of  the  movement  and  the  change  of  commanders  were 
part  of  Marquez*  plot  The  latter  ridicules  the  whSe  charge,  and  declares 
that  he  objected  to  Lopez.  Basch,  Mhinn,,  ii.  62,  writes  that  Miramon  was 
allowed  to  oversleep  himself,  and  thus  he  failed  to  co<ipecate,  adds  Arrangoiz. 
M^„  iv.  276. 

^  Arellano  maintains  that  Maidmilian  had  been  persuaded  to  prepare  for 
evacuation,  but  that  Miramon,  and  above  all  himself,  managed  to  ovprmle  the 
'  suicidal  *  plan.  '  Behold  theh*  wisdom  I '  observes  Marquee,  in  alluding  to  the 
h3X  of  Qoer^taro  and  ito  reittlta. 
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20th  of  March,  in  which  it  was  finally  resolved  to 
continue  the  defence,  taking  advantage  of  every  favor- 
able opportunity  for  attack,  and  seek  reenforcements 
from  Mexico.^* 

The  latter  task  was  intrusted  to  Marquez,  with  full 
power  to  act  as  he  thought  best;  and  to  this  end  he 
was  appointed  lugarteniente,  locum  tenens,  of  the  em- 
peror.^* The  ministry  which  had  shown  so  little  de- 
sire to  carry  out  its  promises  was  to  be  reconstructed. 
The  loyal  and  able  Vidaurri  should  formally  assume 
the  finance  portfolio,  together  with  the  presidency, 
assisted  by  Iribarren,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
interior  and  fomento  departments.  Of  the  existing 
ministers,  Portilla,  Murphy,  and  Aguirre  were  con- 
firmed, the  latter  assuming  charge  also  of  Lares' 
portfolio  of  justice."     At  the  same  time  Maximilian 

"  In  a  copy  of  the  original  proceedings  pubUBhed  by  Salm-Salm,  it  i«  shown 
that  five  projects  were  submitted:  to  retreat  with  artUlery  and  train;  to  re- 
treat with  army  alone,  spiking  the  guns  and  leaving  the  war  material;  to 
continue  the  defence  with  the  whole  army;  to  send  half  the  force  to  Mexico 
for  reinforcements  wherewith  to  compel  an  abandonment  of  the  siege:  and 
last,  to  let  one  general  as  commander-m-chief  attack  the  enemy  with  all  the 
army,  save  a  small  reserve  for  guarding  the  emperor.  The  latter  was  Are- 
llano's view,  although  he  also  advocated  the  final  plan.  There  was  plenty  of 
ammunition  for  a  considerable  time.  Mendez  refused  to  express  any  opinion. 
Castillo  and  Mejia  favored  a  defensive  attitude  for  some  time,  but  after  an 
attack  by  the  foe,  their  repulse  should  be  availed  of  for  gaining  an  advantage. 
Vidaurri  added  that  attention  should  be  given  to  destroy  the  besieging  liuea 
to  the  west  so  as  to  secure  the  way  for  a  later  retreat.  These  last  views  were 
approved  by  Miramon  and  Marquez,  the  latter  alluding,  like  Mejia,  also  to  the 
need  of  reinforcements.  The  emperor  now  rejoined  the  council  and  sided 
with  the  latter,  whereupon  it  was  resolved  to  disembarrass  the  left  wing  of 
the  Gerro  de  la  Campana,  to  direct  the  mounted  guerrillas  against  the  rear  of 
the  enemy,  to  consider  the  question  of  reinforcements  and  funds.  Diary,  i. 
80-7.  Arellano,  80-97,  who  acted  also  as  secretary  to  the  council,  gives  the 
report  less  fully.  He  states  that  Marquez  prevailed  upon  Maximilian  to  let 
him  go  to  Mexico.  Marquez  claims  that  his  proposed  retreat  was  a  strateffio 
movement  to  draw  the  foe  from  an  advantageous  position  to  a  field  where  the 
imperialists  with  increased  force  might  have  crushed  them.  Refill,,  81.  Maxi- 
milian speculated  afterward  that,  victory  achieved  with  the  aid  of  reinforce- 
ments from  Mexico,  he  would  establish  the  government  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  evidently  Guanajuato,  and  there  summon  the  projected  congress. 
'Nach  Nueva  Leon. .  .eine  Stadt/  writes  Basch,  ii.  73,  somewhat  confusingly 
— meaning  no  doubt  Leon,  not  the  capital  of  Nuevo  Leon,  though  he  repeats 
the  latter  form. 


^'  Marquez  gives  a  copy  of  the  commission,  '  investido  de  plenos  poderes 

un  las  ordenes  verbales  que  ha  recibido.*  Ji^nt.^  200. 

^  Navarro  also  remained  as  head  of  the  household,  bot  only  for  a  while. 


Salm-Salm  obtaining  this  office.  See  p.  226  for  composition  of  ministry 
hitherto.  Basch,  Ennnerunffen,  ii.  63-4.  Arrangoiz,  Jf  ^'.,  iv.  278,  284,  de- 
fends the  dismissed  members,  and  asks  if  Vidaurri  achieved  anything  moie 
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?)rovided  for  a  case  of  captivity  by  an  abdication^  and 
or  a  possible  death  by  appointing  as  regents  Vidaurri, 
Lacunza,  and  Marquez,  who  should  be  governed  by 
the  organic  statute  of  the  empire,  and  convoke  the 
congress,  by  which  the  form  of  government  must  be 
determined.^*  Marquez  should  strain  every  nerve  to 
obtain  funds,  war  material,  and  men,  and  he  might 
abandon  Mexico  if  thought  best;  but  Querdtaro 
must  be  reenforced — ^this  was  a  matter  of  the  very 
first  importance." 

toan  Lares.     Arallaoo,  who  again  hints  at  Marqaez*  machinations  in  this 
change,  is  not  well  informed  alwnt  the  appointments. 

^^  As  soon  as  the  oonsress  could  be  installed  the  regency  expired.  Marqnei 
sbould  act  as  chief  of  the  army  till  the  regency  met.  As  substitnte  resents 
^prere  named  Lares,  Mejfa,  and  Councillor  Linares.  This  document  is  dated 
March  20th.  Several  copies  have  been  published.  Those  in  ArrangoiZf  iv. 
324,  and  Alcuatras,  425-9,  differ  somewhat  in  form.  In  HaU*$  Life  Max., 
183,  is  given  only  the  earlier  draught  of  the  document  of  March  11th,  naming 
lAres  instead  of  Vidaurri.  Masseras  has  wrong  dates,  and  many  copies  ^ve 
May  instead  of  March.  Lacunza  failed  to  publish  the  abdication  in  due  time, 
instigated  by  the  false  reports  of  Arellano,  says  Marquez,  197.  Many  con- 
foond  this  with  the  regency  document,  and  others,  like  Masseras,  cunclude 
that  it  never  existed,  but  a  solemn  assurance  was  made  before  the  later  court- 
martial  that  it  did.  Max,,  Cavsck,  and  Lffivrt,  Docs,  ii.  442.  See  also 
Palacio's  statement  in  Max,,  Mem.,  9-11.  The  date  given  by  Marquez  to 
his  appointment  as  lugarteniente  is  March  19th,  which,  if  correct,  would  in- 
dicate that  he  had  prevailed  on  Maximilian  to  take  the  present  step  before 
the  council  met. 

^Marquez  denies  that  his  instructions,  wholly  verbal,  required  him  to  re- 
turn with  reinforcements,  as  ^nerally  declared.  He  was  to  hold  Mexico  as 
the  capital,  and  as  a  centre  m  case  Quer^taro  fell,  sending  to  Maximilan 
funds  and  war  material,  and  reports,  so  that  he  could  receive  further  orders. 
His  sole  statement,  however,  is  opposed  by  overwhelming  testimony  on  the 
other  side.  See  his  Refill.,  93-7,  and  Manijlesto.  Maximilian's  instructions 
at  this  time  to  Navarro  indicate  that  Mexico  might  be  left  less  protected,  and 
that  his  archives  and  other  valuable  effects  should  in  such  a  case  be  placed 
with  Marquez  and  the  army,  except  such  as  could  impede  the  movement  of 
the  troops,  Schaffer,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  palace,  havins  to  bring  the 
effects  most  needed  for  a  long  campaign.  A  letter  to  this  Schaffer,  written 
by  dictation  to  Basch,  indicate  still  more  strongly  that  Mexico  might  be  left 
wholly  without  troops,  in  which  case  Schaffer  and  others  would  accompany 
Marquez  and  his  army,  'bringing  to  this  place'  (Quer^fcaro)  certain  needful 
effects.  This  'bringing'  is  repeatedly  mentioned.  These  remarks  do  not 
exactly  de6ne  what  option  Marquez  had,  but  they  prove  that  his  own  decla- 
ration is  false.  See  full  text  of  letters  in  Basch,  ii.  60-4;  Arrangoh,  iv. 
2S0-3.  Basch  adds,  he  knows  for  a  certainty  that  Marquez  was  instructed 
*  in  any  case  to  return  with  aid  to  Quer^taro,*  '  was  in  14  Tageu  geschehen 
musste; '  his  only  option  being  to  take  all  or  a  part  of  the  troops  at  Mexico. 
iL  54-67.  Marquez  states  ttuit  it  was  understood  he  should  go  to  Puebla 
from  Mexico,  but  the  absurd  manner  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  this  side 
isMie  tends  only  to  confirm  his  un worthiness  of  belief.  Salm-8alm  declares 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  undertake  any  other  expedition  than  to  bring  troops 
from  Mexico,  and  before  all  the  generals  assembled,  Marquez  'gave  his 
void  of  honor  to  return  to  Qaer^tsro  within  a  fortnight,  codte  que  codte,' 
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In  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  besiegers, 
Miramon,  on  the  2 2d  of  March,  led  an  expedition 
down  the  valley,  which  captured  a  quantity  of  pro- 
visions/*  This  enabled  Marquez  to  depart  unobserved 
during  the  night,  across  the  hills  to  the  south,  with 
1,200  horsemen/^  and  attended  by  the  new  prime 
minister,  Vidaurri.  The  w^ell-instructed  Castillo  took 
Marquez'  place  at  Quer^taro,^®  and  Miramon,  now 
acknowledged  as  the  leading  general,  rapidly  gained 
favor  and  influence  with  the  emperor. 

With  the  additional  inroads  of  desertion  and  bullets, 


Diary,  L  01.  But  this  open  promise  is  doubtfuL  Salm-Salm  was  not  at  the 
council.  Peza  and  PradiUo  assert,  however,  that  at  parting  Maximilian  in 
presence  of  several  witnesses  said:  *{  General;  no  olviae  vd.  que  el  Imperio  se 
encuentra  boy  en  Quer^taro  I  '^'  Descuide  V.  M.;  antes  de  quince  dias  estard 
de  vuelta,'  was  the  answer.  Masc,  110.  The  united  declaration  of  the  lead- 
ing generals  at  a  later  council  twice  alludes  to  a  relieving  army  from  Mexioo« 
which  might  be  abandoned,  Marauez*  chief  mission  being  to  return  to  Quer6« 
taro  with  all  the  troops  possible,  Maximilian  having  conhded  to  Man^uez  the 

glorious  mission  *de  venir  &  auxiliar,*  for  which  sufhced  *15  6  20  dias  para 
egar.*  Arias,  217,  220.  This  seems  most  conclusive  testimony,  ooufinned 
also  by  Laco,  to  whom  among  others  Maximilian  related  his  instructions  to 
Marquez.  Domenech,  Hist,  Mex.,  iii.  437.  Arellano,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
general,  weakens  it,  however,  by  intimating  that  the  plans  of  Marquez  were 
to  be  kept  a  secret  even  from  the  other  generals,  and  that  no  combination 
was  arranged  for  operating  against  the  besiegers.  Ultimas  Horas,  97.  Mar- 
quez natumlly  takes  advantage  of  this  to  state  that  as  none  knew  his  instruc- 
tions, he  cannot  be  accused.  It  might  also  be  supposed  that  Maximilian's 
revelations  to  Basch  and  others  were  intended  for  effect  to  inspire  confidence. 
Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  Marquez  had  to  do,  he 
certainly  had  to  send  or  bring  reinforcements  of  men  as  well  as  funds  and 
materiaL  This  becomes  evident  from  the  subseouent  attempt  to  send  after 
Marquez  and  arrest  him,  and  from  the  very  fact  tnat  the  already  meagre  gar- 
rison was  despoiled  of  its  best  troops  to  aid  Marquez  in  the  plan  for  relief-— a 
plan  which  could  not  have  meant  operations  in  the  southern  districts  where 
Diaz  was.  Maximilian's  projects  for  a  congress,  in  the  cen'^-e  of  the  country, 
and  his  orders  for  bringing  archives  and  valuables  from  Mexico  to  Quer^taro, 
show  that  the  latter  was  now  regarded  as  the  key-point.  Marquez*  evident 
fabrications  should  therefore  have  been  made  to  prove  that  he  was  unable  to 
bring  or  send  the  required  troops,  etc.  As  for  his  motives,  the  desire  for 
bitter  vengeance — for  what  is  not  explained — attributed  by  Arellano,  resolves 
itself  rather  into  strategic  efforts,  with  blunders  and  overweening  ambition 
to  retain  the  autocratic  position  of  locum  tenens,  etc 

^*  According  to  Basch,  22  wagons  of  provisions  and  war  material,  60  oxen, 
and  200  sheep  and  goats;  but  Peza,  Max.,  46,  reduces  them  to  6  wagons  and 
some  goats.  The  htrge  train  reported  by  spies  had  been  mostly  distributed 
by  this  time.  Salm-Salm  claims  great  credit  for  Us  share  in  the  sally.  JXary, 
i.  87-90;  which  Peza  disputes, 

^'  Including  Quiroga's  regiment,  from  Kuevo  Leon,  and  No.  5,  1,100  men, 
says  Salm-Salm.  The  bronze  medal  for  military  merit  was  fastened  on  his 
breast  as  he  left.  Arrllano,  UU,  Horas,  99. 

^  Valdez  succeeding  to  his  division. 
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the  garrison  was  soon  reduced  to  less  than  7,000  men,** 
while  the  besieging  forces  were  at  this  time  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Riva  Palacio,  Martinez,  and  others 
with  nearly  10,000  men.*  Thus  strengthened,  they 
made  another  determined  assault  on  the  24th,  this 
time  only  against  the  south  line,  between  the  Ala- 
meda and  the  Pueblito  corner  gate,  defended  so  far 
by  the  cavalry,  for  the  fortifications  were  not  com- 
pleted. The  newly  arrived  troops  were  mainly 
employed  under  the  direction  of  Corona,  second  in 
command.  After  a  simulated  charge,  and  amidst  the 
play  of  batteries  from  every  direction,  Martinez'  column 
fell  upon  the  line  immediately  west  of  the  Alameda; 
but  Miramon  was  here,  assisted  by  Mendez,  and  -ere- 
long it  was  driven  back  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of 
numerous  prisoners.^^  Meanwhile  Riva  Palacio  had 
with  still  larger  force  moved  against  the  Casa  Blanca, 
the  main  point  of  attack.  Mejfa  directed  the  reduced 
cavalry  with  great  spirit,  notwithstanding  a  severe 
wound  in  the  face,  and  succeeded  in  repelling  the  first 
charge.  The  republican  officers  bravely  rallied  them, 
however,  and  onward  they  rushed,  carrying  all  before 
them.  It  was  a  critical  moment;  but  Arellano  saw 
the  danger,  and  hastened  in  person  to  direct  the  guns 
upon  the  densest  masses.  The  efiect  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Once  more  the  attacking  column  wavered,  giv- 
ing time  for  reenforcements  to  come  up  from  the  now 
liberated  Alameda;  and  then  the  cavalry  led  the 
return  charge  by  the  imperialists  with  resistless  im- 
pulse, with  the  inspiring  cry  of  'Viva  el  emperador!' 
It  was  an  acknowledged   and  costly  defeat   for  the 

>*Saliii-Salm  fixes  it  as  low  as  6,500. 

"They  arrived  March  23d,  the  other  generals  being  Juan  Mendes  and 
Martinez.  Arrangoiz,  285,  names  the  subordinate  Jimenez  and  Velez,  and 
Salm-Salm  gives  Garbajal  instead  of  Mendez.  He  now  estimates  the  liberal 
force  at '  above  40,000/  with  70  to  80  gnns.  Diaty,  I  92.  Basch,  68,  who  con- 
firms this  nnmbcnr  fnMn  deserters*  statements,  places  the  forces  brought  by 
Palacio  and  Martinez  at  2,800  and  5,000  respectively;  Arias,  while  avoiding 
QunbeTB  for  Martinez,  aUows  Mendez  2,500  men.  EnMiyo,  163-5.  Arellano, 
iia>ll,  places  the  imperialists  at  a  little  below  7,000  and  the  republicans  at 
over  30,000. 

'^  Taken  mainly  by  Col  Gonzalez  with  his  Emperatriz  regiment. 
-      ,  ToL.  VI.   19 
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republicans,  who  admitted  a  loss  of  2,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  several  hundred  prisoners.^ 

Arellano,  whose  prompt  and  spirited  action  had 
probably  saved  the  day,  was  made  a  general,  and  the 
rare  bronze  medal  for  valor  was  bestowed  upon  the 
leading  officers,  gold  and  silver  medals  being  distrib- 
uted among  the  lower  ranks.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
ceremony,  Miramon  took  a  bronze  medal  and  asked 
permission  of  the  emperor  to  decorate  him  in  the  name 
of  the  army,  as  worthy  above  all  to  receive  the  token, 
for  his  fearless  conduct,  noble  endurance,  and  self- 
denying  and  sympathizing  participation  in  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  his  soldiers.  Deeply  affected,  Maxi- 
milian accepted  it,  and  wore  the  medal  ever  after  as 
the  most  valued  of  his  decorations.** 

After  this  the  republicans  decided  to  waste  no  more 
blood  in  regular  assaults,  but  to  await  the  fall  of  the 
securely  invested  city  by  starvation,  while  submitting 
it  to  a  continual  bombardment.  The  latter  proved 
not  an  unalloyed  torment,  however,  for  the  missiles 
were  welcomed  by  the  besieged  as  additions  to  their 
scanty  war  material,  rewards  being  paid  to  those  who 
brought  them  in.**  The  energetic  Arellano,  chief  of 
artillery,  had  established  factories  for  powder  and  pro- 
jectiles, assisted  by  the  stock  of  raw  material  in  the 
warehouses,  and  by  that  obtained  from  church-bells, 

**  Arias  places  the  latter  at '  mas  de  200.'  Ewiayo,  170.  The  repulee  of 
Palacio,  not  acknowledged  as  a  defeat,  was  attributed  as  a  consemience  of 
Martinez'  root.  Basch,  it  71,  puts  the  captives  at  400,  and  Salm-Salm  the 
dead  at  1,500,  the  imperial  losses  being  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  republican  lines,  which  prevented  a  freeplav  of  their  ti  re-arms, 
and  to  their  reliance  on  the  bayonet.  DiarVt  i.  98-9.  He  speaks  highly  of 
Malburg's  charge  with  a  body  of  cavalry.  Riva  Palaoio  alone  is  assumed  to 
have  brought  10,030  men  against  the  Osaa  Blonca  line. 

*>  So  far  he  had  worn  the  knight  cross  of  the  Guadalupe  and  Eagle  orders. 
The  medal  was  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  letter  signed  by  the  command- 
ing generals.  Bosch,  Erin.,  ii.  78-9,  92-3.  On  the  24th  an  attack  had  also 
been  made  on  the  convent,  which  the  emperor  repulsed,  not  without  danger, 
for  a  grenade  exploded  close  to  him.  On  such  oocasions  he  bore  himself  with 
a  coolness  that  surprised  the  bravest,  Arellano  speaks  very  modestly  of  his 
own  deed,  UUifnaa  Horcu,  109;  but  Hans,  Quer,,  120,  among  others,  acoordc 
due  credit. 

**  At  the  rate  of  two  reales  for  cannon-balls,  says  Baach.  Salm-Salm,  L  75, 
allows  a  doUar  for  shells  and  half  a  dollar  for  a  shot. 
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roof  covering,  and  other  sources."  Work  at  the  forti- 
fications was  carried  forward  with  increased  activity; 
and  to  this  end  were  impressed  the  prisoners,  and  also 
citizens,**  who  had  often  to  expose  themselves  to  heavy 
fire,  especially  from  American  sharpshooters." 

The  troublesome  proximity  of  the  besiegers  on  the 
north  side  ^  induced  Miramon  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them  before  dawn  on  the  1st  of  April;  but  while  the 
cazadores  pushed  their  way  to  the  very  summit  of  San 
Gregorio,  and  gained  a  decided  advantage,  capturing 
two  guns,  they  were  not  properiy  supported  by  the 
other  forces,  and  the  movement  proved  futile.*  An 
equally  vain  and  costly  attack  was  undertaken  against 
the  Grarita  de  Mexico,  east  of  the  Convento  de  la 
Cruz,**  the  day  after  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
Maximilian's  acceptance  of  the  throne." 

Notwithstanding  the  boastful  tone  of  the  speeches 
on  this  occasion,  it  may  be  imagined  that  their  spirit 
was  rather  forced,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  absence 
of  news  from  Marquez.  Everybody  had  felt  confident 
that  the  expected  reenforcements  would  arrive  within 
a  fortnight,  but  three  weeks  had  passed  without  a 
sign.     The  numerous  enemies  of  the  general  began 

*GapB  were  made  from  stiff  paper,  Arellano,  109-10,  and  the  oamiou  were 
promptly  repaired.     For  funds  sranted  him,  etc.,  see  Qwr,,  Caida,  173-8. 

*  Between  the  ages  of  16  ana  GO,  says  Lefdvre,  Docs,  ii.  834,  who  exagger- 
ates the  severity  uMd.  Hans,  124-6,  states  that  Maximilian  interfered  to 
spare  the  prisoners  from  exposure. 

*^  Sach  as  Green's  legion  of  honor. 

"Two  slight  attacks  had  been  made  on  the  Miraflores  bridge  on  the  25th 
snd  26th,  nnder  the  direction  of  Antillon,  subordinate  to  Mendez,  who  oom- 
manded  the  north  line,  Trevifto  having  now  taken  charge  of  the  west  line, 
Arku,  Renefia,  171-3. 

"Arias  admits  a  defeat  for  Antillon,  and  a  heavy  loss,  bat  the  final  result 
was  that  the  republicans  advanced  their  lines.  En/tayo,  172-4.  Saim-Salm, 
L  110-18,  124,  who  led  the  cazadores,  intimates  that  he  was  left  in  the  lurch 
by  Miramon;  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  latter  exposed  him  and  his 
men  roused  a  suspicion  that  the  foreigners  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Peza  and 
Fradillo,  52-5,  attribute  the  failure  to  Salm-Salm's  disobedience  of  orders. 

'^The  line  was  held  by  RivaPtdacio.  Jimenez  repulsed  the  attack.  Aricu, 
177.  Salm-Salm  had  remonstrated.  Peza  and  Pradillo  agree.  The  object 
was  to  favor  the  departure  of  couriers,  //ions,  Quer.,  ISO. 

"  In  the  speeches  on  this  occasion  the  empire  was  still  declared  to  be  the 


choice  of  the  people;  Mexico  had  not  been  deceived  in  Maximilian.  The  lat- 
er assured  his  aaherents  that  a  Hapsburg  would  never  desert  his  poet  in  dan- 
^r — a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  do  at  this  juncture.  Baach,  ii.  85-8. 


ter  assured  his  adherents  that  a  Hapsburg  would  never  desert  his  poet  in  dan- 
ler — a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  do  at  this  juncture.  Baach,  ii.  '^''  '^ 
rerhaps  the  subsequent  sidly  was  part  of  the  celebration,  snarls  Arias. 
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openly  to  hint  at  treachery,  and  to  rouse  suspicion 
even  among  his  adherents,  Maximilian  not  excepted.^ 
More  than  one  messenger  had  been  sent  to  communi- 
cate with  him,  but  the  corpses  left  conspicuously 
dangling  by  the  besiegers  created  a  fear  that  none 
had  penetrated  their  lines. 

Days  passed  in  ever-increasing  suspense;  eyes  and 
ears  striimed  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  battle  in  the 
rear,  which  should  prove  the  welcome  signal.  At 
last  it  was  decided  to  send  a  leading  officer  in  search 
of  him,  attended  by  a  picked  band  of  horsemen.  The 
task  was  dangerous;  for,  aware  of  all  movements,  Es- 
cobedo  kept  close  guard,  and  had  not  only  warned  re- 
publican leaders  in  all  directions  to  watch  especially 
the  route  to  Mexico,  but  he  had  detached  considerable 
forces  to  check  the  advance  of  any  relief  expedition.** 
Mejia  being  too  ill  to  move,  the  mission  was  intrusted 
to  Prince  Salm-Salm  and  General  Moret,  with  in- 
structions to  return  at  once  with  reenforcements  and 
funds,  the  former  being  secretly  charged  to  arrest 
Marquez  and  evacuate  Mexico  if  desirable.^     They 

'*  Several  times  he  waa  cauffht  with  a  half-checked  utterance  of  doubt. 
Basch,  ii.  54-S,  65;  and  Salm-SiUm,  i.  31-2,  etc.,  now  remembered  more  than 
one  instance  when  Marquez  had  been  found  by  them  with  sinister,  conscience- 
stricken  countenance,  doubtless  laying  the  devilish  plots  of  which  Arellano  is 
foremost  to  accuse  him. 

"'  Olvera  was  even  then  holding  forth  in  the  mountains  north-westward, 
with  fully  1,000  men,  but  checked  by  a  republican  column;  Diaz  and  other 
geoerals  round  Mexico  were  observing  Marquez,  and  Guadarrazna  had  ad- 
vanced with  4,000  cavalry  to  meet  him.  Arias,  Hesefia,  171-2. 

'^Miramon  and  Arellano  urged  Maximilian  to  start  with  1,000  cavalry, 
but  honor  and  duty  bade  him  stay.  Moret  was  proposed  by  Miramon  as  a 
personal  friend,  much  against  Maximilian's  wishes.  Miramon  had  to  bo 
courted,  and  so  it  was  decided  to  send  both,  with  equal  command,  but  the 
former  received  merely  instructions  to  find  Marquez  and  return  with  him  and 
his  troops,  while  Salm-Salm  carried  additional  secret  instructions,  with  orders 
to  Marquez  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  all  cavalry  in  and  round 
Mexico,  or  on  the  way  to  Quer^taro.  With  this  he  was  to  return  within  24 
hours,  unless  Marquez  promised  to  come  to  their  relief.  At  least  1200,000 
must  be  brought,  including  the  emperor's  private  money.  He  mi;7ht  arrest 
Moret  if  he  thought  best,  and  also  Marquez,  should  the  reports  of  his  treason 
prove  reliable.  The  European  troops  at  Mexico  must  obey  him  alone,  and 
Olvera,  then  in  the  Sierra  Oorda,  should  give  him  his  ca\'alry.  The  diplo- 
matic corps  should  be  invited  to  send  some  of  their  members  to  Quer^taro  to 
induce  the  Juarists  to  act  humanely,  and  to  announce  that  the  emperor  would 
not  yield  unless  he  could  surrender  his  commission  to  a  legal  congress.  The 
public  should  be  cheered  with  good  news,  and  Vidaurri  and  Marquez  alone 
informed  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.     It  was  to  be  stated  that  all  the  generaU 
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made  the  attempt  earl^  one  morning  to  break  through 
the  lines  in  the  direction  of  Sierra  Gorda,  but  seem- 
ingly informed  of  the  project,  the  republicans  nius^ 
ter^  in  such  force  as  to  defeat  it.*" 

This  failure  increased  the  discouragement,  and 
several  officers  nuinifested  it  so  far  as  to  write  to 
Mejfa,  urging  negotiations  for  surrender.  The  prompt 
arrest  of  the  leaders  served  to  check  a  desire  which 
seems  to  have  been  wide-spread.^  Shortly  after,  as 
if  in  accord  with  the  other,  came  a  proposal  from  Es- 
cobedo  for  capitulation,  offering  to  let  Maximilian  de- 
part; but  it  was  rejected,*^  with  the  assurance  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  resources,  of  which  proof  was 
tendered  in  a  lively  reply  to  the  bombardment.**  This 
was  intended  also  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 

had  dttired  the  emjperor  to  leave  Qtter6taro  with  all  the  cavalry.  Mexico 
should  be  abandoned  if  all  the  troops  there  were  needed  for  the  relief.  Salni- 
Salm  might  negotiate  with  the  republican  leaders.  Decorations  and  a  mass 
of  private  effects  were  to  be  brought.  Saim-Salm,  Diary ^  L  135-40.  Basch, 
who  wrote  out  the  instructions,  gives  them  less  fullv,  ^rtn,,  ii.  97,  102,  but 
he  adds  at  length  a  letter  to  the  U.  S.  consul  Otterburg,  presentinff  certain 
cruel  deeds  of  the  republicans,  and  urging  more  humane  treatment,  like  that 
accorded  to  the  600  prisoners  at  Querdtaro.  The  letters  are  dated  April  16th 
and  17th.  See  also  Arrangoiz,  iv.  291-7;  Olobo,  JnW 28, 18G7;  and  Arellano, 
1 14-24.  The  latter  adds  that  the  proposal  for  Maximilian  to  leave,  made  on 
April  11th,  was  intended  to  save  him.  If  no  aid  could  reach  the  remaining 
troops,  they  would  then  break  through.  The  illness  of  Mejfa  delayed  the 
project  for  ei^ht  days.  On  the  19th  tne  council  finally  determined  as  above, 
the  town  having  to  oe  held  till  news  came  from  Mexico,  or  till  all  resources 
were  exhausted.  Marquez  accuses  Miramon  and  Arellano  of  a  desire  to  get 
rid  of  Biazimilian  at  any  oost^  exposing  him  to  rout  and  death  in  the  effort  to 
break  through  the  lines.  Ji^iUacwn,  lCl-8. 

"^Salm-Salm  suspects  that  the  traitor  Lopez  had  already  besun  his  machi- 
nations, but  he  blames  especially  Moret,  who  led  the  van,  for  nis  indecision 
at  a  moment  when  the  break  might  have  been  effected,  and  he  hints  at  more 
than  carelessness  in  Miramon  for  selecting  him.  A  darine  firuerriila  named 
Znazoa  did  penetrate  with  about  50  men,  and  Peza  and  PradiSo  point  to  tliis 
as  proof  that  the  prince  failed  in  energy  and  duty  on  the  occasion.  Max,,  50- 
60.  There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  what  thev  say.  Salm-Salm  indicates 
that  the  attempt  was  made  after  midnight  on  the  18th,  but  Basch  says  the 
22d;  others  are  divided. 

"*Mejia  and  Mendez  are  said  to  have  been  in  favor  of  capitulating.  Are- 
UoMO,  128.  The  object  of  the  letter  to  Mejia,  sent  by  15  officers,  says  Salm- 
Sabn,  may  have  been  to  sound  the  prospects.  Those  arrested  were  Gen. 
Ramirez,  Col  Rubio,  and  Maj.  Adame.  At  this  time  Maximilian  was  startled 
by  the  report  that  Miramon  intended  to  arrest  him;  but  even  Salm-Salm 
doubts  it. 

''jiade  on  AprU  1st.  Bosdk,  iL  102-3. 

"Especially  on  April  24th,  from  the  new  fortifications  at  the  convent,  at* 
tended  by  a  sally.  Ammunition  was  plentiful  enough  so  far,  thanks  to  Are- 
Uano's  energy. 
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soldiers  and  citizens,  to  whom  crumbs  of  comfort  were 
distributed  in  the  form  of  fabricated  news,  amidst 
ringing  of  bells,  of  important  victories  hy  Marquez. 

As  if  in  derision  of  the  effort  came  seemingly  relia- 
ble news  of  the  annihilation  of  Marquez'  forces  and 
the  fall  of  Puebla.  This  was  naturally  kept  a  secret 
among  the  most  trusted  officers'^  of  Maximilian,  who 
now  began  to  entertain  the  project  of  fighting  his  way 
out  with  the  army.  Preparatory  for  this,  Miramon 
planned  an  attack  on  the  Cimatario  hill,  commanding 
the  south  line  of  the  town,  and  early  on  the  27th  of 
April  he  advanced  against  it  with  about  2,000  men, 
another  less  strong  column  being  led  by  Castillo 
against  the  Garita  de  Mexico,  to  divide  the  opponents. 
So  unexpected  and  determined  was  the  charge,  that 
the  republicans  fell  into  disorder,  and  within  an  hour 
their  entire  line  was  in  full  flight,  guns,  ammunition, 
and  provision  trains  being  abandoned  to  the  victors, 
who  made  an  immense  havoc,  and  captured  more  than 
500  prisoners,  raiding  to  the  headquarters  of  Corona. 
Thousands  of  the  fleeing  dispersed,  never  to  return. 
The  joy  of  the  soldiers  at  this  unprecedented  capture 
was  intense,  and  joined  by  the  famished  towns-people, 
they  began  to  carry  in  the  booty.  Even  Miramon 
seemed  dazed  by  his  success,  and  joined  by  Maximilian, 
he  strutted  about  the  battle-field  speculating  on  the 
effect  and  on  the  next  best  movement.  In  this  man- 
ner more  than  two  precious  hours  were  lost;  and 
when  at  last  he  collected  his  troops  and  resolved  to 

Eursue  this  advantage,  sweeping  the  summit  of  the 
ill  and  thence  falling  in  the  rear  of  the  adjoining 
lines,  the  more  active  Escobedo  had  managed  to  brin^j 
forward  his  choicest  reserves,*^  and  gain  the  best  posi- 
tion. So  severe  was  the  repulse  now  met,  that  the 
late  victors  turned  in  flight,  heedless  of  the  daring 

"  Embracing  on  this  oocMion  only  Miramon,  Castillo,  and  Salm-Salm,  now 
chief  adjutant. 

^  Bearing  tha  name  of  Supremofl  Podercs,  aasiated  by  caodoraa  from  tlie 
northern  states.  Maximilian  is  said  to  have  directed  this  second  cfafiq»e  tsp 
the  hill.     Peza  and  Pradillo,  Max.,  67. 
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example  of  the  emperor  and  their  generals,  who  rushed 
into  the  thickest  bullet  showers  to  cheer  them.  Sev- 
eral hundred  were  slain  and  captured,  including  ma- 
rauding citizens,  and  a  large  part  of  the  store  trains 
was  retaken*^ 

This  turning  of  victory  into  defeat  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  lack  of  promptness  cm  the  part  of  Miramon, 
to  a  neglect  to  follow  up  his  advantage.  The  be- 
sieged appear  to  have  been  animated  by  a  report  that 
the  attack  was  in  cooperation  with  Marque//  arrival 
in  the  rear.  Now  came  the  double  disappointment, 
and  dejection  settled  Upon  all,  as  manifested  also  among 
the  soldiers  during  the  subsequent  unproductive  at- 
tacks against  Garita  de  Mexico  and  San  Gregorio.^ 

The  misery  was  becoming  too  apparent  in  every 
direction  to  be  covered  any  longer  with  false  hope. 
Desertion  and  bullets  had  reduced  the  garrison  to 

^  E8cobedo*8  report  Mmonnoed  300  killed  and  over  100  captured.  Srtreila 
de  Oecid. ,  Mav  81,  1807.  Salm-SaUn  ftajrs  that  250  vert  killed  on  the  way  to 
Ciaa  Blanca  alone.  He  giyee  the  result  of  the  first  ■access  at  547  prisoners, 
7  colors,  and  15  guns,  together  with  6  gUns  brDtight  in  by  Castillo,  Who  bad 
taken  a  first  intrenchment  in  his  direction,  bat  failed  at  uie  following.  The 
ammomtion  proved  acceptable,  and  the  proTiaions,  including  cattle,  lasted  for  a 
few  days.  Arias  admits  a  loss  of  over  20  gnntf.  The  report  ran  that  the  re- 
pabKcana  loet  10,000  bf  desertioa,  and  that  some  of  their  generals  favored 
nusinff  the  siege.  Bascn,  Erin,,  ii.  109-13,  writes  as  if  the  movement  had  been 
intended  merely  to  oall  attention  from  the  north  side  of  the  town,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  break  through,  and  he  allndes  to  a  plamied  attack  against 
the  San  Gregorio  hill  for  the  preceding  day,  which  failed  to  be  carried  out, 
thrrmgh  some  misandefstandibg.  Sabn>Baim  also  declares  that  everything 
stood  |jaoked  and  orepared  for  departure,  but  by  what  direction  is  not  stated, 
although  he  savs  that  after  the  victory  at  £1  Cimatario  '  nothing  prevented  nt 
from  leaving  the  dtr. '  But  the  success  changed  all  plans,  Miramon  evidently 
persuading  Maximilian  to  remain  and  'annihilate  the  rest  of  the  enemy  a 
lorcBB; '  yet  he  confesses  that  the  etaot  plans  for  that  day  were  unknown, 
save  to  MiTamoo,  and  perliaps  Castillo,  ne  calls  Miramon  the  bad  spirit  of 
Maximilian,  though  willing  to  believe  him  blinded  by  illusions  rather  than 
guilty  of  deception.  Dtaary^  i.  154-08.  Magnfia  says  in  Qwr. ,  Caida.  8^7, 
that  false  messages  purporting  to  be  from  Marquez  caused  the  loss  ot  time. 
Peza  and  PradiOo,  Jfodr.,  64^  7S»  doubt  the  project  of  breaking  through, 
while  misinterpreting  it  as  intended  to  save  only  a  part  of  the  armv.  Are- 
llano, (JUimas  Horaa^  123,  assumes  that  it  was  intended  to  beat  the  besiegeri 
in  detaiL  The  packing-up,  which  at  first  created  unpleasant  suspicions  in 
Hans,  Quer,^  136^-60,  and  others,  is  indicated  by  later  accounts,  by  Salm-Salm 
and  others^  to  have  been  merely  a  precaution  in  ease  of  a  disaster  during  these 
pralifttinary  opemtiona. 

^On  &£ay  1st  and  3d;  the  republicans  retaliating  on  the  5th,  the  anniver- 
svy  of  their  victory  at  Puebla  in  1862,  with  a  sharper  cannonade  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  Miraflores  bridge.  The  death  of  the  popular  Col  Eodriguez  dur- 
ing the  first  of  these  attacks  increased  the  gloom. 
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5,000  men,  whose  remuneration  had  long  been  but 
half-pay  for  the  men  only,  with  dim  prospects  for  its 
continuance.*"  The  cavalry  was  for  the  greater  part 
unmounted,  their  horses  having  died  of  starvation,** 
or  been  consigned  to  the  butcher.  Other  meat  was 
almost  unknown,  save  when  brought  in  by  some  raid- 
ing party;  and  flour  and  maize  were  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, provisions  of  every  description  commanding 
enormous  prices.  Frijoles,  the  staple  dish,  still  re- 
mained to  ward  off  actual  famine,  yet  hungry-looking 
faces  were  visible  at  every  turn,  and  mothers  wandered 
in  eager  search  for  a  tortilla  and  a  pinch  of  salt  In 
order  to  equalize  the  condition  somewhat,  strict  orders 
had  been  issued  for  the  surrender  of  all  stocks  of 
produce,  and  seizures  were  besides  made  of  moneys  as 
well  as  food  in  exchange  for  worthless  drafts.  Every 
conceivable  means  was  brought  to  bear  for  procuring 
funds,  from  poll,  window,  and  balcony  taxes,  to  weekly 
payments  from  all  classes  who  wished  to  buy  exemp- 
tion from  the  hard  and  dangerous  work  on  the  fortifi- 
cations.** 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  discontent  was 
very  marked.  Mexicans  are  a  long-suffering  race,  and 
the  Queretanos  submitted  with  fair  grace  to  the  in- 
evitable. TJie  emperor  assisted  not  a  little  to  main- 
tain a  good  feeling  oy  sharing  freely  in  every  hardship 
and  danger,  visiting  the  crowded  hospitals  *•  to  cheer 
the    wounded,   exposing  himself   recklessly   in   the 

^  The  officers  received  hardly  anything.  The  namber  of  men  was  ioeuf • 
tioient  for  the  length  of  the  lines,  that  between  the  Pueblito  gate  and  Oampana 
hill  being  very  poorly  defended.  Sedm-Scdm,  Diary ^  i.  170-1. 

**  Chopped  brushwood  and  leaves  formed  the  main  fodder. 

*^  Varymg  from  25  cents  to  several  dollars  weekly,  according  to  the  stand- 
ing and  revenue  of  the  citizen.  In  Ariaa,  EjiMvOf  198-212,  218-21,  and  Le- 
Jhjre,  DocJt^  ii.  384-0,  are  instances  of  these  exactions  and  the  ontrages suffered 
by  many  leading  people.  From  41  persons  alone  $253,000  was  obtained. 
See  also  Hans,  Quer,,  160,  etc.;  Qrter.,  Caida^  171-2;  Basch,  and  others. 
Salm-Salm,  i.  177-8,  relates  that  about  this  time  the  republicans  sent  a  lean 
ox  to  the  lines  of  the  imperialists,  urging  tliem  to  maintain  the  sparks  of  life 
till  the  town  fell.  The  latter  replied  by  sending  a  starved  horse  wherewith 
the  besiegers  might  overtake  them  when  they  cut  their  way  through. 

^  Baseh,  ii.  82-3,  05,  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  hospitsls,  and 
■trove  to  improve  the  arrangementi.  There  were  about  800  wounded  in  the 
hospitali.  Quer.,  Caida^  101. 
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trenches  to  encourage  the  soldiers,  and  seeking  to  al- 
leviate as  much  as  possible  the  suffering  of  the  poor, 
among  whom  dysentery  was  making  havoc.  What- 
ever bitterness  existed  was  directed  against  Marquez« 
now  classed  as  a  traitor  by  Maximilian  himself.^^ 

Mendez  and  other  generals  had  long  objected  to  the 
sorties  of  Miramon  as  achievements  worse  than  use- 
less, since  they  served  only  to  sacrifice  valuable  lives, 
weakening  the  army,  and  disheartening  the  soldiers, 
as  shown  by  increasing  desertion.  The  project  of 
breaking  through  the  siege  lines  must  evidently  be 
energetically  taken  in  hand  while  means  yet  remained, 
and  before  the  demoralization  became  dangerous.  It 
was  accordingly  decided*®  to  seek  the  ranges  of  Sierra 
Gorda,  which,  passing  about  seven  leagues  north-west- 
ward, stretched  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country  filled 
with  strong  passes  and  impregnable  strongholds,  and 
occupied  by  a  sturdy  race  of  mountaineers  who  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  General  Mejfa.  A  march 
direct  to  Mexico  would  place  them  with  wavering 
troops  between  two  overwhelming  forces,  but  in  these 
mountains  they  could  plan  future  movements  at  their 
ease,  strengthened  by  Olvera's  battalions  and  other 
recruits,  and  even  reach  the  coast.*^ 

In  justification  of  this  step,  the  leading  generals 
signed  a  manifesto,  reviewing  the  siege  operations, 
and  pointing  out  the  neglect  of  Marquez  in  not  attack- 
ing the  republicans  before  they  had  united,  and  in 
failing  to  lay  in  a  greater  stock  of  provisions.  Capit- 
ulation with  the  foe  before  them  not  being  deemed 
reliable,  it  was  suggested  to  attack  them,  and,  if  de- 
feated, to  cut  their  way  through,  after  spiking  the 

^^He  might  let  Lopez  go,  he  remarked  later,  bat  'ich  liess. .  .Marquez 
hangen.'  Basch^  Erinn,,  ii.  183.  He  Btill  sent  meaeages  to  him  early  in  May. 
See  letter  in  Arrangoiz,  M4j.,  iv.  300. 

'  On  the  12th,  by  decirion  of  the  10th.  Arellano^  127, 120.  Basch  oboervet, 
IL  129,  that  the  foreign  officers  had  long  ago  recommended  the  break. 

*8amm<ming  the  Austrian  corvette  Mitabeth  and  other  means  of  trana- 
port.  Baach^  Ennn.,  ii«  127. 
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guns.'^  Mejia  promised  to  use  his  influence  among 
the  townsfolk  for  enrolling  sufficient  men  to  protect 
the  rear  for  a  few  hours.  He  did  not  succeed  so  well 
as  expected,  partly  owing  to  lack  of  arms,'^  and  the 
departure,  already  fixed  for  the  12th  of  May,  was  de- 
ferred till  the  night  of  the  14th.  At  the  last  moment 
came  another  postponement  for  the  15th,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mendez,"  which  found  ready  acceptance 
with  the  too  sanguine  Miramon  and  the  vacillating 
Maximilian. 

All  stood  prepared  for  departure.  The  last  scanty 
distribution  had  been  made  of  beans,  with  some  maize, 
horse-meat,  and  red  wine,  other  efiects  being  reduced 
to  the  smallest  compass  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
march*  Only  light  field-pieces  were  to  be  carried 
away  on  mules,  and  nineteen  portable  bridges.  Picked 
men  formed  the  escort  of  the  emperor.  Although  the 
departure  had  been  deferred,  all  were  ready  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  to  fall  in  line,  the  horses  remaining 
saddled.*® 

^This  documentf  reprodnoed  in  Arellano^  Arias,  Arrangaiz,  etc,  ia  dated 
the  14th  of  May,  although  adopted  seyeral  da^s  earlier.  Mejfa  sumed  it  also, 
although  he  is  said  to  have  favored  capitulation.  The  phrase  *u  defeated* 
appears  to  have  been  added  for  aavlng  appearances. 

*^  Arellano  states  that  he  pretend^  to  have  obtained  only!  60  men,  intent 
as  he  was  to  force  a  capitulation;  but  this  is  open  to  doubt.  Hans,  Qtur.,  172, 
also  writes  that  only  a  small  number  volunteered,  bat  other  witnesses  declare 
that  1,000  or  more  were  enrolled,  the  lack  of  arms  and  organization  proving 
the  main  obstacle.  Pexa  and  Pradillo,  Max,,  80;  Quer.,  Caida,  88,  108,  117; 
Baach,  Erinn.,  it  182. 

^^  So  Basch,  Peza,  and  Arellano  declare  the  professed  object  being  to  rise 
from  his  sick-bed  and  animate  his  brave  battalion,  so  as  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  break.  Salm-Salm  attributes  the  delay  still  to  Mejfa,  who  had 
not  finished  the  organization  of  his  recruits.  Castillo  supported  the  proposal, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  it  was  adopted,  unfortunately  for  Maximil- 
ian. Miramon  was  ready  enough  to  delay,  nlled  as  he  appeared  with  illusive 
beliefs  in  sorties  and  in  the  resources  of  the  place;  and  Maximilian  still  had 
his  scruples  of  honor  and  duty  about  abandoning  the  inhabitants  and  yielding 
a  valuable  place,  for  Marquez  might  vet  como.  See  Batch,  ii.  128-9;  Saltn- 
Salm,  i.  168,  etc  He  expressed  a' preference  for  the  15th  as  being  the  name- 
day  of  his  mother,  and  therefore  of  ^pod  import  for  him. 

^  Basch,  127-8,  gives  the  composition  of  the  escort  Mogafla  adds  impor- 
tant details.  Quer,,  Caida,  88;  and  Hall,  Hfe  Max,,  85,  speaks  of  magazmes 
to  be  flooded,  etc. 
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AND  ECTROFE — ^RrFLBGTIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  CAREER  OF  MAXI- 
MILIAN. 

Among  the  most  favored  of  Maximilian's  officers 
was  Colonel  Miguel  Lopez,  a  tall,  portly  man,  of  fine 
presence,  strikingly  attired  in  the  rich  uniform  of  the 
Empress  dragoons.  With  blond  complexion,  bluish 
eyes,  fair  mustaches,  and  short  imperial,  he  looked 
anything  but  a  Mexican,  although  possessing  all  their 
attributes,  including  fine  manners  and  flowing  speech.^ 
The  good  graces  of  the  emperor  had  roused  against 
him  a  pronounced  jealousy,  especially  among  Mexicans, 
with  whom  his  foreign  appearance  did  not  attract  sym- 
pathy; but  they  had  also  good  reason  to  dislike  him, 
for  two  acts  of  treason  stood  recorded  against  him ; 
and  lately,  when  the  monarch  wished  to  add  to  his 
favors  by  making  Lopez  a  general,  the  leading  offi- 
cers protested  and  exposed  him."     The  confidence  of 

*  He  h$d  formed  one  of  the  esoortB  of  Maximilian  when  he  first  arrived  in 
the  ooontry,  and  managed  especially  by  his  manner  to  become  his  favorite. 
Appointed  col  of  the  Emperatriz  regiment  of  cavalry,  he  remained  in  intimate 
eontact  with  the  imperiat  pair,  and  figured  now  practically  as  adjutant  of  the 
smperm-,  ^trusted  by  him  vrith  frequent  secret  missions.  The  latter  had 
Bfeood  gcdfather  to  his  child.  Hans  observes  that  he  had  big  Anglo- Ameri- 
can feet.  Quer,,  72.     Salm-Salm  speaks  of  his  fascinating  manner. 

'By  producing  a  government  decree  dismissing  him  from  the  army  for  in- 
I  conduct  at  Tehoacan,  during  the  U.  S.  invasion  in  1847.     He  was  then 
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Maximilian  was  not  greatly  shaken,  however,  for  he 
appointed  him  to  command  the  chosen  escort,  and 
decorated  him,  on  the  eve  of  the  projected  departure, 
with  the  bronze  medal,  although  little  or  no  claim 
existed  for  the  distinction,  or  for  the  cross  of  the 
French  legion  of  honor  already  hanging  on  his  breast. 
Lopez  did  not  forgive  those  who  had  stood  between 
him  and  promotion.  He  was  not  wholly  devoid  of 
gratitude,  but  gratitude  was  not  his  ruling  passion. 
He  could  love  a  little;  he  could  hate  a  great  deal. 
Moreover,  this  empire  was  doomed;  and  for  himself 
in  this  company  he  was  a  branded  man.'  What  other 
motives  may  have  influenced  him  is  difficult  to  say. 
At  any  rate,  on  this  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  1867, 
this  man  Lopez  stole  away  to  the  headquarters  of 
Escobedo,  and  in  a  private  interview  disclosed  the 
condition  and  plans  of  the  besieged,  and  arranged  to 
betray  thein  to  the  enemy.*     To  accomplish  his  object 

an  euBign.  He  acted  as  spy  for  the  Franoo- Mexican  armies,  and  in  May  1803 
led  Bazaine  by  little  known  paths  to  San  Lorenzo.  Documents  in  Qtier.,  Caida^ 
125-7,  185;  HaU'^  Life  Max.,  193. 

'  The  commission  as  general  had  been  prepared  on  the  late  anniversary  of 
the  emperor's  acceptance  of  the  throne.  Lopez  claims  that  it  was  to  be  oon- 
fcrred  after  a  successful  departure  from  Quer^tero.  Basch,  ii.  125,  relates 
that  the  favorite  setter  dog  of  Maximilian  showed  an  intcjue  aversion  for  the 


*  For  the  sum  of  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  according  to  Baron  Lago,  of  which 
he  received  only  some  $7,000,  it  is  said.  Domenech,  Hist,  Mex.,  iii.  438. 
Eleven  reales  a  head,  was  the  bitter  observation  of  Maximilian  on  hearinjpr  of 
it.  Other  estimates  vary.  Salm-Salm,  i  239,  ii.  32,  has  3,000  ounces.  The 
money  obtained  was  probably  gambled  away  before  he  left  Quer^taro.  He 
preferred  ^old  and  life  to  death,  says  Hans,  Quer.,  174.  Maximilian  al- 
luded to  his  act  as  due  to  cowardice.  Yet  he  had  ffiven  proofs  enough  of 
courage.  The  removal  from  command  of  certain  friends,  like  Casanova,  had 
offended  him.  Peza  and  PradUlo,  Max.,  75-6.  In  the  brazen-faced  defence 
issued  by  Lopez  in  La  Toma  de  QuerStaro,  Mexico,  1867,  and  other  forms,  he 
declares  that  the  demoralization  among  the  troops,  the  growing  desertion, 
officers  being  retained  only  by  honor,  the  lack  of  food,  of  good  ammunition, 
and  the  faithlessness  of  Marqnez  and  others,  had  thorough^  discouraged  the 
emperor.  He  vaguely  accuses  Arellano  of  speculating  with  the  ammunition 
and  artillery  funds.  Thus  disheartened,  Maximilian  had,  on  the  night  of  the 
14bh,  sent  him  to  E^scobedo,  asking  permission  to  leave  Quer^taro  with  a  few 
friends,  escorted  by  the  Emperatriz  regiment.  He  was  formally  received  by 
the  republican  commander-in-chief,  who  told  him  that  he  had  no  power  to 
grant  the  request.  Maximilian  and  his  army  must  surrender  at  discreticm. 
A  plea  for  the  emperor's  person  met  with  no  better  result  Arias,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Escobedo,  repeats  this  story,  Eiimyo,  224-6;  yet  he  admits  that 
Lopez  revealed  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  besieged — proof  enough  of  treason. 
So  does  Rivera,  Oob.  Mix,,  ii.  673.     A  number  qI  writers  take  pains  to  refate 
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was  not  very  difficult,  for  he  commanded  the  reserve 
brigade,  which  occupied  the  Convento  de  la  Cruz  and 
adjoining  fortifications,  and  held,  therefore,  the  key 
to  the  town.*  He  had  already  removed  certain  troops, 
replacing  them  with  men  under  control  of  a  fellow- 
conspirator,  and  with  incorporated  prisoners  of  war; 
and  on  returning  from  Escobedo's  camp  he  made 
further  changes,  ordering  the  horses  to  be  unsaddled, 
cannon  to  be  removed,  and  so  forth.  He  thereupon 
introduced  the  republican  soldiers  under  General 
Velez,*  and  favored  by  darkness,  led  them  from  one 
post  to  another,  explaining  that  they  were  relief 
troops,  whenever  he  deemed  any  explanation  neces- 
sary. His  presence  as  commander  and  recognized 
favorite  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mixture  of  uniforms 
among  the  imperialists  preventing  suspicion,  many 
assumed  at  once  that  the  movements  were  part  of  the 
evacuation  plan.'' 

the  Btory,  by  showing  that  Maxinriliaii  WM  basy  till  midnight  that  day,  giv- 
io^  orders  for  the  proposed  breaking  through  the  lines;  that  he  had  recently 
rejected  a  favorable  offer  of  capitalation,  and  imprisoned  certain  officers  who 
advocated  it,  etc.;  but  the  knowled^  we  already  possess  of  his  brave  spirit^ 
high-minded  conduct,  and  Hapsburg  pride,  serves  to  defend  him  at  least 
sf^ainst  the  intimation  of  private  and  selfish  ne^tiations.  Conclusive  proofs 
of  Lopez'  treason  and  lies,  besides  self-contradictions  and  instances  in  later 
notes,  appear  in  the  fact  that  this  man  was  the  only  superior  imperial  officer 
not  arraigned  by  the  victors;  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Quer^taro,  and  move 
freely  abont.  Farther,  the  repnblican  authorities  have  never  alluded  to  any 
such  advances  on  the  part  of  Maximilian;  and  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
expoee  so  detested  a  personage  had  they  been  able.  Lopez  may  have  opened 
his  negotiations  with  the  story,  so  that  Arias  and  others  may  have  had  some 
groond  for  the  assertion.  Among  other  excuses,  Lopez  ridicules  the  idea  of 
bargaining  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  when  he  had  plenty  of  means.  He 
stakes  an  estate  against  the  proof  of  such  bargain,  and  so  forth.  Toma  Quer., 
1-26,  etc.  He  lived  despised  by  all  men,  even  by  his  wife,  who  abandoned 
him.   Sdwardu'  Skeiby'a  Exped.,  131. 

*He  Buoceeded  Mendez,  as  we  have  seen.  He  claims  that  only  1,100  cov- 
ered these  lines,  extending  over  1,400  yards,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  main  posts. 
TomaQwr.,  18-19. 

^  Formerly  serving  under  Miramon.  The  troops  brought  were  mainlv  the 
reserve  known  as  Supremos  Poderes.  They  entered  partly  through  a  widened 
embrasure. 

'  Lopez'  story "xs  that  Esoobedo  must  have  surmised  enough  from  the  mes- 
nge  sent  by  Maximilian  to  attempt  a  surprise,  for  on  returning  to  his  men, 
after  speakinff  to  the  emperor,  he  was  pounced  upon  and  arrested  by  the  re- 
publicans. Then,  intent  only  on  savins  the  emperor,  he  led  them  away  to 
the  pantheon  and  other  posts,  while  sending  the  conspirator  Jablonski  to  warn 
him,  and  affording  time  for  escape.  He  undoubtedly  wished  to  save  him,  if 
none  elae.    1^  admission  that  he  found  an  early  opportunity  to  send  ths 
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As  soon  as  the  main  posts  were  secured  Lopez 
hastened  to  send  warning  to  the  emperor,  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  certain  consideration. 
Similarly  advised,  Salm-Salm,  Castillo,  and  some 
others  rushed  in  soon  after  and  found  Maximilian 
dressed  and  calm.  He  bade  them  summon  the  hus- 
sars and  body-guard,  and  ordered  all  to  hurry  to  Cerro 
de  la  Campana,  there  to  decide  on  further  action. 
Not  a  guard  or  detachment  of  imperial  troops  could 
be  seen  round  the  convent;  but  as  they  issued  from  it 
to  cross  the  square  a  republican  body  appeared,  guided 
by  Lopez.  Escape  was  impossible,  but  a  whisper 
from  the  traitor  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops  caused  the  latter  to  turn  aside  his  men,  saying, 
*Let  them  pass,  they  are  civilians  I'  Yet  they  wore 
nearly  all  their  full  glittering  uniforms.  It  was  evi- 
dently agreed  that  the  emperor  should  be  allowed  to 
escape.® 

warning  convicta  him;  for  by  tha  lame  opportanity  he  ooaI4  have  roosed  hi« 
r(5ady  oomrade*  and  army.  His  profeasecf  reaaon  for  surrendering  the  posta 
was  to  save  bloodshed.  Tender-hearted  oonsideratioii  in  a  solmer,  truly! 
Toma  Qufr. ,  14  et  »e<^.  Arias,  adopting  this,  intimates  that  Escobedo  assumed 
Maximilian  to  be  dismclined  for  further  resistance,  and  ordered  the  assault  in 
accordance.  There  was  a  pretended  arrest  of  the  traitor,  of  course.  Emayo^ 
227-8.  Lopes  points  out  tnat  more  than  a  dozen  commanders  of  posts  had  to 
be  seduced  for  a  case  of  treason.  Seduce  them  he  did  not.  Why,  then,  did 
none  of  them  give  the  alarrof  These  very  men  came  out  in  a  jouat  protest, 
revealing  step  by  step  his  treason  ss  it  became  clear  to  them  afterward,  and 
showing  that  but  for  his  directing  the  enemy  and  issuing  orders  the  alamt 
must  have  been  given.  Qver.,  Ccuda,  43  et  sea.  Hans,  who  was  stationed 
among  the  foreposts,  gives  a  minute  accoimt  of  Lopez*  removal  and  changea 
of  troops,  abstraction  of  their  arms,  displacing  of  cannon,  etc.  Quer,,  175  et 
seq.  Salm-Salm  enumerates  a  long  list  of  points  condemning  him,  Diary^  ii. 
259-63,  adding  that  he  removed  even  the  guard  at  the  emperor's  quarters; 
that  he  movea  freely  about  after  leading  round  the  republican  commanders, 
who  were  in  citizens'  dress,  and  afterward  rifled  Maximilian's  room.  Several 
liberal  officers  pointed  him  out  to  the  besieged  as  the  traitor.  See  also  Art- 
Uano^  141-2;  Peza  and  Pradillot  Maa, ,  98  et  seq.  A  report  from  more  than  one 
republican  officer  appeared  in  Bejttcturacion,  no.  23,  1867,  admitting  that  the 
place  was  surrendered  by  the  chief  in  command  at  the  convent.  A  report  in 
M^,,  Col,  Leyet,  1863-7,  210,  places  the  capture  at  3  A.  M.  Lopa,  Ji^ful., 
1-24;  Mex.  Legac.,  i.  82-5,  etc.;  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  1832-75, pt  vii.  3-19;  Pap, 
Kar.,  cxxxv.  pt  ii.;  Sociedad,  Sept.  9,  11,  15,  1867,  etc.;  BoL  i2g».,  June  26, 
1867,  and  other  jonmalB. 

'  The  officer  in  command  was  Col  Binoon  Gallardo,  on  whose  fvnily  the 
empress  had  conferred  many  favors.  Maximilian  attributed  his  conduct  to 
gratitude,  for  the  recognition  was  mutual.  Lideed,  the  monarch  was  too 
striking  a  person  not  to  be  readily  known.  His  companions  were  Salm-Salm, 
Qen.  Castillo,  Lt-Gol  Pmdillo,  and  Sec  Bhisio.    Basoh  stotes  that  he  had 
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On  the  way  to  the  Cerro  Lopez  overtook  them,  this 
time  alone  and  still  unsuspected.  He  entreated  Maxi- 
milian to  hide  himself  in  a  certain  housei  where  his 
safety  would  be  assured.  '^  I  do  not  hide/'  was  his 
answer.  He  even  refused  to  mount  the  horse  which 
Lopez  sent  up  soon  after,  saying  that  as  his  compan- 
ions had  to  walk,  so  would  he.  During  this  slow 
progress  they  again  came  face  to  face  with  republican 
troops,  which  turned  aside  as  they  saw  him,  allowing 
the  party  to  reach  the  Cerro.' 

Owing  to  the  energy  of  Lopez,  republican  troops 
had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  now 
with  daybreak  the  yet  remaining  unmelted  bells  joined 
in  the  triumph  signals  of  the  camps  around.  Yet  the 
surrender  passed  not  everywhere  so  smoothly  as  at 
the  convent.  Several  bodies  managed  to  fall  in  line 
for  skirmishing,  and  the  report  of  fire-arms  could  be 
beard  in  different  parts.  But  taken  in  flank  and  rear, 
the  isolated  companies  had  to  yield  one  after  another 
to  overwhelming  numbers.  Many  thought  the  arrival 
of  reenforcements  from  Marquez  was  the  cause  of  the 
tumult  and  demonstration. 

And  now  the  besiegers  concentrated  round  the  Cerro 
de  la  Campana,  upon  which  the  batteries  opened  fire. 
"Oh  for  a  friendly  bullet  1"  exclaimed  Maximilian  as 
he  beheld  the  darkening  prospect.  The  absence  of 
Miramon  increased  the  anxiety;  nor  did  it  abate  when 
news  came  that  the  latter  had  been  overcome  in  an 
encounter  and  wounded.*^  To  hold  the  Cerro  much 
longer  was  impossible.    Turning  to  Mejla  the  emperor 

been  reetleM  during  the  night  from  anxie^  Mid  dysentery.  When  first  roused, 
he  imagined  a  plot  against  his  person.  Lopez  was  now  assumed  to  be  a  pris* 
oner,  from  beioff  In  oompany  of  Gallardo.  At  the  consultation  just  before 
midnight  he  haa  been  instructed  by  Maximilian  to  shoot  him  rather  than  let 
him  fiul  aliTO  into  the  enemy's  hands  during  the  proposed  break.  '  Durch  eine 
Kugel  mein  Leben  enden.'  Erin,,  ii  134. 

'Lopez  admits  eyen  that  he  had  power  to  detain  and  oontrol  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Toma  Quer,,  17. 

'^Shot  in  the  face,  he  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Dr  Lioea,  who  betraved 
him  the  same  day  through  fear.  Satlm-Salm,  i.  196.  Both  he  and  Mendez  had 
fought  fiercely  until  wounded,  when  they  sought  safety  in  hiding.  Edward** 
Sheibf$  Exped,,  129. 
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spoke  about  cutting  their  way  through.  "  It  is  use- 
lesSy  sire/'  replied  the  latter  in  a  disheartening  tone,  as 
he  surveyed  the  dense  lines  of  besiegers;  "  yet  if  your 
Majesty  commands,  it  can  be  tried.""  A  moment 
later  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  by  the  imperialists, 
and  Pradillo  sent  to  negotiate  with  Escobedo  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  army,  Maximilian  offering  him- 
self if  a  victim  must  be  had." 

The  firing  having  ceased,  the  repubhcans  bethought 
themselves  only  of  making  matters  sure  by  advancing 
close  upon  the  Cerro,  heedless  of  the  white  flag  and 
the  messenger  to  Escobedo,  and  General  Echegaray 
stepping  forward  declared  the  emperor  his  prisoner.^* 
Soon  the  commander-in-chief  came  up.  Maximilian 
surrendered  his  sword,  and  repeating  the  message  sent, 
he  announced  that  his  abdication  had  already  been 
sent  to  Mexico.  He  stood  otherwise  prepared  to  leave 
the  country.  Escobedo  answered  that  the  republican 
government  could  alone  decide  in  the  matter." 

In  charge  of  Riva  Palacio,  he  was  now  conducted 
back  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  convent,  together  with 
his  favorite  officers,  the  cazadores  and  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  women,  mutely  greeting   him  with  bent 

^^Miramon  would  probably  have  attempted  it,  but  Mejia  had  long  been 
discouraged  and  was  still  suffering  from  sickness.  A  tradition  has  it  that  a 
French  officer  did  offer  to  save  the  emperor.  He  declined,  and  the  oifioer  cut 
his  way  through  at  the  head  of  a  small  force.  D*H4r%cauUy  Max,,  264. 

"See  Pn(i  and  PradUlOy  97-8,  wherein  it  is  also  stated  that  Mazioniliaii 
found  only  150  infantry  on  reaching  the  Cerro.  Mejfa  brought  a  small 
mounted  escort.  Salm-Salm  declares  that  under  pressure  of  sharp  firing  white 
flags  had  already  been  hoisted  at  two  points  on  the  Cerro  before  Maximilian 
consented  to  yield.  The  enemy  continued  to  fire  for  at  least  ten  minutes 
after  the  hoisting. 

^"  In  a  polite  manner  and  bcu^headed,  addressing  the  emperor,  Vuestra 
Majestad.'  Salm-Saim,  Diary ^  i.  200.  On  descending  the  hill  to  meet  Corona 
he  was  embraced  by  an  excited  republican  who  expressed  admiration  for  hia 
brave  defence.  Another  seemingly  drunken  officer  flourished  a  pistol  in  hia 
face.     Hans,  Quer,,  194,  caUs  him  Ddvalos,  formerly  serving  under  Marouea. 

^*  Both  Corona  and  Escobedo  report  that  Maximilian  declared  he  haa  ab- 
dicated and  was  no  longer  emperor.  He  desired  an  escort  to  the  coast,  thero 
to  embark,  promising  never  to  return.  Escobedo  said  he  could  concede 
nothing.  '  I  at  least  hope  to  be  treated  with  the  considerations  due  to  a 
prisoner  of  war,*  he  resumed.  '  Eso  es  V.  mio,*  was  the  affirmative  answer. 
Arias,  Enmyo,  233,  This  promise  havins  been  denied  by  many,  Salm-Salni 
solemnly  asserts  that  it  was  clearly  made.  Diary,  i.  203;  Mcumrat^  Enai^ 
251-4. 
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heads  and  tear-dimmed  ejes.^*  The  other  officers 
were  consigned  to  the  adjoining  church,  and  the  rank 
and  file  to  the  camps,  there  to  be  incorporated  among 
the  liberal  forces."  Escobedo,  in  reports  and  procla- 
mations, attributed  the  fall  of  the  city  to  the  actions 
of  his  army. 

The  inhabitants  were  not  molested,^^  save  those  who 
neglected  the  stringent  order  to  denounce  all  officers 
in  hiding.  This  caused  the  surrender  of  Miramon  and 
many  other  leaders,  of  whom  several  fell  victims  to 
the  blind  fury  of  the  uncontrolled  soldiers.**  A  few 
managed  to  escape^  among  them  General  Arellano. '* 
Mejia,  to  whose  generosity  Escobedo  owed  his  life  not 
long  before,  was  offered  means  for  flight;  but  the  no- 
ble Indian  would  not  accept  liberty  unless  in  company 
with  Maximilian  and  Miramoti.  This  was  declared 
impassible.  ''Then  let  me  die  with  them,''  he  said.^^ 
Mendez  remained  in  hiding,  and  being  betrayed,  he 
was  led  out  and  shot,  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
proclamation,  but  really  in  retaliation  for  his  loudly 
condemned  execution  of  the  republican  general  Arte- 

( 

^  Among  tbe  fEivoritoa  witk  him  were  Ool  Ckmnaa  ard  Minister  Agairre, 
beiftdee  tboee  who  followed  him  to  the  Cerro.  Lopes  had  rifled  hie  room  of 
effecte  and  dooumenti.  Beech  reletee  how  the  officers  pressed  their  prisoners 
for  every  Tahxable  artiole  aboat  them,  and  even  took  them  by  foroe.  Erin.,  ii 
I3a-iO. 

^Tha  Smpectttrii  regimen*  waa  left  entire  under  the  liberal  officers;  but 
on  the  march  to  Mexioo  the  latter  were  assassinated,  and  the  men  formed 
tbemselTes  into  a  gnerrUla  band.  SmlmSalm,  i.  21 2.  Bsoobedo  reported  8,000 
mnk  and  file  captured  and  inoorpomted,  and  over  600  officers,  including  15 
generals;  also  55  oannon,  08»500  cartridges,  etc.  Estretta  de  Ocdd,,  July  12, 
ia67;  LefStfre,  Does,  ii.  415.;  Mix.,  Col.  Leyen,  1863-7,  iii.  211.  The  8,000 
men  nmst  embraee  Mejia's  lately  organized  oitisens.  In  the  republican  ranks 
they  were  not  treated  very  liberally,  as  may  be  supposed,  especially  foreigners, 
who  ooin]Blatned  of  being  both  starved  and  beaten.  Salm-Salm,  Diary,  i.  225- 
6,  268,  ii.  180.  Hans  states,  however,  that  his  party  was  well  treated  in 
Palacio'sdiviskv.  Qiicr.,  107. 

*^Two  marauders  were  shot  as  a  warning.  Sombra  de  Zairagoaui.  May  21, 
1887. 

'•Haas,  105^,  204-8,  and  SalnKSalm,  212,  giv«  instances.  Forty  are  said 
to  haw  been  ^t  up  for  targets,  bM  this  is  doubtful.  In  one  case  a  tumult 
oeatod  b^ef  in  a  plot  to  escape,  and  led  to  nufortanate  shooting. 

■'The  artillery  chief,  who  bribed  his  captor  and  reached  Marquez  at  Mex- 
ico. Artlkmo,  148-^1.  Marquez  accuses  this  man  of  tivason,  in  retaliation 
for  hie  charges.  BeftU,f  145-9;  but  there  is  no  evidence  against  him. 

^  Arrangoiz,  i^'.,  iv.  315,  complains  that  this  incident  has  been  left  un- 
noticed by  others. 

HnT.  Max.,  You  YI.    90 
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aga  and  his  companions,  carried  out  under  MaximiU 
ian*8  unfortunate  decree  of  October  3,  1865.  Other 
leaders  were  kept  on  thorns  by  broad  hints  that 
Juarez'  similar  decree  of  January  25,  1862,  might  at 
at  any  moment  send  them  as  weU  as  Maximilian  after 
Mendez.^ 

The  republicans  gave  little  heed  to  the  exalted  rank 
and  pretensions  of  their  captive.  He  was  unceremo- 
niously transferred  from  one  abode  to  another,  among 
them  the  grave  vaults  of  the  pantheon,  with  the  atro- 
cious reminder  that  his  end  was  at  hand.**  Finally 
he  was  lodged  in  a  scantily  furnished  cell  in  the 
Capuchin  convent,*"  together  with  his  generals,  Mi- 
ramon  and  Mejla,  Dr  Basch  and  two  servants  oc- 
cupying adjoining  cells.  Although  exposed  to  the 
intrusive  gaze  of  visitors,  and  the  eyes  of  numerous 
guards,  he  was  not  altogether  miserable,  and  at  times 
even  enjoyed  the  importance  attached  to  his  person." 

^  Eacobedo,  says  Arias, '  tenia  en  bob  manos  las  yidas  de  Mazimillano/  etc. , 
and  could  have  done  so  with  impunity.  Eneayo,  234.  Mendez  was  to  be  shot 
in  the  back  as  a  traitor,  but  objecting  to  the  insult,  he  tamed  partly  round  as 
the  signal  was  given.  ScUm-StUm,  i.  217-18.  Hans,  205-^  alludes  with  feel- 
ins  to  his  last  Mlieu.  Acoordine  to  Salm-Salm,  an  order  came  later  to  shoot 
all  the  leaders,  but  this  is  doubtful.  A  number  of  French  officers  tendered 
their  services  to  Esoobedo,  which  he  contemptuously  refused.  Their  action 
was  condemned  by  compatriots.     Names  in  IHary^  i.  2li2-5. 

"  This  outrage  was  due  to  €ten.  Rufio  Cronzalez,  an  ultra-republican  who 
had  protested  against  the  earlier  indications  of  sympathy  for  Maximilian,  and 
managed  to  assume  a  share  in  the  guardianship.  After  a  transfer  on  May 
17th,  to  Suita  Teresa  convent,  he  passed  from  the  22d  to  the  24th  in  the 
grave  vault,  and  was  thereupon  removed  to  the  Capuchin  convent. 

^  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  story,  openixig  on  a  passage  which  embraced 
three  sides  of  a  small  central  court  The  furniture  consisted  of  an  iron  bed- 
stead, two  tables,  a  rocking-chair,  a  few  ordinary  chairs,  and  a  box.  The 
only  article  de  luxe  was  a  silver  candlestick  vrith  wax  candles.  The  sixe  of 
the  brick-floored  cell  being  only  about  18  by  20  feet,  the  paauffe  proved 
acceptable  for  giving  additional  room.  A  out  is  given  in  Satm-SaTm,  Diary ^ 
L  234-5,  a.  105. 

'^  *  Die  unten  attem,  wenn  der  Lowe  im  Kttfiff  sich  rM^.'  Battck^  Erinn., 
U.  100.  Whether  intentionally  or  not,  a  crown  of  worn  had  been  hung  aoainst 
the  wall.  Bnbio,  the  rich  manufacturer  of  the  town,  provided  the  table  of 
the  emperor,  and  from  this  his  poorly  supplied  companions  obtained  a  share. 
He  continued  to  suffer  from  dysentenr,  and  a  doctor  rrom  Escobedo's  army  was 
called  in  to  join  Basch  so  as  to  allay  suspicion.  His  companions,  notably 
Salm-Salm,  were  constantly  in  his  room  to  entertain  him,  conversing,  playing 
dominos.  and  so  forth.  Among  the  few  books  at  his  oonmiand  ¥ra8  tne  //is- 
Utnf  of  King  Charles  /.,  appropriate  if  not  cheering. 
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In  order  to  sound  him,  Escobedo  expressed  his 
readiness  to  listen  to  any  proposals;  whereupon  Maxi- 
milian offered  to  officially  abdicate  the  crown  of  Mex- 
ico, to  promise  never  to  meddle  in  Mexican  affairs, 
and  to  order  his  armies  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
surrender  all  strongholds,  on  condition  of  being  es- 
corted to  Vera  Cruz,  all  foreign  prisoners  also  to  be 
sent  to  this  port  for  embarkation.  His  Mexican  ad- 
herents he  recommended  to  the  generosity  of  the 
government.*^  No  answer  to  these  proposals  was 
returned;  but  on  the  following  day  appeared  an  order 
from  the  minister  of  war  to  arraign  the  'so-called' 
emperor  and  his  two  leading  abettors,  the  'so-called  ' 
generals  Miramon  and  Mejia,  before  a  court-martial, 
in  accordance  with  the  bloody  decree  issued  by  Juarez 
on  January  25,  1862,  against  traitors  and  invaders.* 
This  in  itself  was  equivalent  to  a  death  sentence. 
Time  had  above  all  to  be  gained;  and  to  this  end 
Maximilian  addressed  Juarez  for  a  postponement  to 
allow  the  selected  lawyers  to  arrive  from  Mexico. 
He  also  asked  for  an  interview,  wherein  he  hoped  to 
make  an  impression.  The  former  request  was  granted, 
after  some  hesitation,  but  the  president  declined  to 
enter  into  any  direct  communications." 

From  the  first,  friendly  republican  officers  had  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  their  government  was  obdurate; 
and  the  order  coming  for  a  court-martial,  the  project 
of  escape  was  pressed  upon  the  emperor.  At  first  he 
objected  to  so  undignified  a  proceeding,  but  finally 
yielded,  on  condition  that  Miramon  and  Mejia  should 
not  be  left  behind.  It  was  argued  that  as  Juarez 
had  refused  to  admit  the  conditions  under  which  they 

^Solm-Salm  was  given  full  power  to  arnnge  the  points  with  Col  Villa- 
nneva,  acting  for  Eacobedo.  The  negotiatioiiB  were  made  on  May  20th. 
Diarjf,  I  220-S. 

"They  were  to  be  judged  eapeoially  under  iti  articles  6  to  11;  yet  it  was 
pointed  out  that  according  to  art.  28  they  might  have  been  executed  on  the 
instant.  Max.,  CatuOj  4-0. 

^  Princess  Salm-Sslm,  who  exerted  herself  zealously  with  Juarez  and  others 
in  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  her  husband,  claims  to  have  obtained  the  second 
prolongation  of  time  for  nine  days,  till  the  13th  of  June.  Diary ^  ii.  41-4. 
The  first  was  for  three  days.  Legac,  Mtx.y  i.  180-96,  260-8. 
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surrendered,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  bound  by 
no  obligation.  Three  officers  had  been  won  over,  and 
everything  was  prepared  for  the  flight,  to  take  place 
during  the  night  of  June  2d,  in  direction  of  the  coast 
and  toward  Vera  Cruz,  which  still  remained  in  impe- 
rial hands.  That  afternoon  a  telegram  announced 
that  two  of  the  best  lawyers  in  Mexico  and  several 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  en  route  for 
Quer^taro.  This  sufficed  to  decide  the  ever- vacillating 
Maximilian  for  another  of  those  unfortunate  postpone- 
ments that  had  ruined  so  many  of  his  plans.^ 

Maximilian  had  selected  for  his  lawyers  Mariano 
Riva  Palacio,  Martinez  de  la  Torre,  Eulalio  Maria 
Ortega,  and  Jesus  Marfa  Vazquez,  who  occupied  the 
foremost  rank  in  their  profession.  Foreseeing  the  ver- 
dict of  a  court-martial,  the  two  former  resolved  to 
give  their  attention  mainly  to  pleading  with  the  gov- 
ernment for  mercy,  and  urge  the  policy  of  lenient 
treatment.  To  this  end  they  brought  to  bear  a  wide 
influence  with  the  controlling  party,  for  they  were  all 
stanch  republicans.  This  applied  especially  to  Riva 
Palacio  in  his  additional  character  as  father  of  the 
popular  general,  famed  in  letters  as  well  as  battles, 
and  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege.^ 
The  juridical  defence  was  left  to  the  other  lawyers, 
of  whom  Ortega  excelled  for  his  grasp  of  mind  and 
rhetoric,  and  Vazquez  for  forensic  acquirements  and 
acute  dialectics.     The  latter  belonged  to  Quer^taro, 

*  *  He  is  not,  however,  the  only  prince  who  has  had  to  moHm  over  a  too 
Ute, '  writes  Salm-Salm,  i.  250.  This  warm  adherent  received  on  this  ooca 
sion  his  despatch  as  general,  antedated  the  14th  of  May,  and  other  honors. 
He  relates  fully  the  efforts  made  to  carry  out  the  promising  flight.  Horses 
stood  ready  in  certain  houses,  and  promises  had  beoi  issued  to  pay  additional 
sums  to  the  abettors  in  case  of  death  or  success.  Maximilian  consented  only 
to  tie  up  his  beard  and  pat  on  colored  spectacles  for  a  disguise.  The  fugitives 
were  to  live  henceforth  at  Miramare,  Mejia  declaring  that  his  wants  were  few, 
for  he  would  ^nichts  thun,  als  fischen.*  Btuehf  Erinn,,  ii.  180.  The  display 
of  gold,  from  the  advance  paid  to  the  conspirators,  led  to  a  disclosure  after  a 
few  days,  and  stricter  measures  and  a  stronger  guard  were  the  result.  8cUm- 
8  Urn,  Diary,  I  232-58. 

*  It  was  one  of  his  columns,  under  Velez,  which  took  possession  of  La  Cfhk 
during  the  eventful  morning  of  May  15th.  He  had  been  specially  oommendtni 
by  Maximilian  fur  his  humanity,  and  this  won  the  father's  heart. 
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and  had  with  the  aaBiatance  of  Frederic  Hall  from 
California  taken  active  steps  in  the  case  before  the 
others  arrived,** 

The  trial  opened  on  June  Idth  in  the  Iturbide  the- 
atre, in  which  the  stti^e  was  reserved  for  the  officials, 
defendants,  and  counsel,  and  the  auditorium  for  the 
public,  admission  beinff  obtained  with  tickets.'^  The 
judges  consisted  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  six  cap- 
tains," selected  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  weighty 
questions  involved.  The  fiscal,  or  attorney  for  the 
government,  was  Manuel  Aspiroz.**  Mejfa  and  Mira- 
mon  appeared  first,  and  impressed  the  hushed  audience 
with  the  dignity  of  their  bearing.  Their  case  was 
disposed  of  early  in  the  afternoon.^  They  must  die. 
Then  came  that  of  Maximilian,  which  involved  practi- 
cally the  same  charges  and  defence.  Here  the  expect- 
ant assembly  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the 
imperial  defendant  refused  to  expose  himself  to  the 
humiliation  of  a  public  appearance,  and  his  plea  of 
sickness  was  accepted. 

The  charges,  thirteen  in  number,  were  elaborated 
from  the  points  presented  in  the  ministerial  order  for 
a  court-martial,  based  on  the  severe  decree  of  January 
25, 1862,  and  formed  a  most  incongruous  and  tautologic 
medley.*  They  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
points:  that  he  had  offered  himself  as  an  instrument 
for  the  French  intervention,  aiming  at  the  overthrow 

**  Tkeir  fint  joint  oommltatioa  wm  held  on  June  5th.  Hall  eUima  to  haw 
fnnuriied  the  main  points  uaed  for  the  argument — an  assertion  which  the  Mexi- 
cans are  not  likely  to  admit.  As  a  foreigner,  he  was  debarred  from  practising 
in  the  court.  Lifi  Max,,  212,  etc  • 

''  To  the  number  of  about  1,500.  A  inU  report  of  the  proceedings  is  given 
in  the  local  journal,  Sombra  de  Ariea^fct, 

"Tlie  former,  named  Platon  Sanchez,  was  killed  by  his  men  not  long  after. 
For  other  names,  see  Max,,  Cauaci,  173.  All  were  young,  and  some  could  not 
read,  says  Salm-Salm;  unfit,  adds  Hall,  Life  Max.,  284,  to  decide  the  points 
presented. 

**  Originally  a  lawyer,  but  now  a  lient-col,  assisted  by  J.  M.  Becoto  as 
asesor,  both  voang  men.  Salm-Salm  describes  the  latter  as  *a  young  fellow 
of  twenty,  who  had  a  very  bad  and  ferocious  expression,*  and  was  a  tool  of 
Kscobeda  JMary,  I  202. 

>*They  refused  to  add  anything  to  the  arffuments  of  their  counsel,  P.  G. 
Vett  appearing  for  Mejia  and  J^uregui  and  Moreno  for  Miramon. 

"*  Provoking  a  smile  even  from  Maximilian  when  submitted  to  him  at 
ionnar  priTate  examinatioBS. 
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of  the  coQstitutional  govern ment  for  base  purposes ;  he 
had  voluntarily  accepted  the  liabilities  of  a  usurper, 
in  the  face  of  the  laws,  such  as  that  of  January  25, 
1862;  he  had  disposed  of  the  lives  and  interests  of 
the  people  with  armed  forces  swelled  by  foreign  fili- 
buster enlistments;  authorizing  to  this  end  atrocities 
of  every  description,  as  instanced  in  particular  by  the 
barbarous  decree  of  October  3,  1865;  he  had  retained 
the  false  title  of  emperor  after  the  departure  of  the 
French  armies,  preparing  lately  an  abdication  which 
should  take  eflTect  only  in  case  of  his  capture.  The 
final  charges  declared  that  he  had  protested  a^inst 
the  competency  of  the  court-martial  to  try  him;  and 
it  was  observed  that  his  refusal,  at  the  preliminary 
private  examinations,  to  answer  the  charges  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  of  a  political  character,  beyond 
the  iurisdiction  of  this  court,  would  be  taken  as  an 
admission  of  their  truth.** 

The  prospective  futility  of  influencing  a  court-mar- 
tial installed  under  the  decree  of  1862  led  the  coun- 
sel very  properly  to  direct  the  main  arguments  against 
the  competency  of  such  a  court  for  the  case.  To  this 
end  it  was  urged  that  the  conflict  between  the  re- 
public and  empire  was  a  civil  war,  and  not  a  mere 
uprising  by  a  faction,  for  the  latter  had  long  controlled 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  had  been  recog- 
nized by  nearly  every  foreign  power.*^  This  being 
evident,  the  leaders  of  the  vanquished  side  could  not 
be  subjected  to  the  summary  treatment  applicable  to 
petty  rebels.  Maxim  ilian  was  not  a  usurper  as  charged, 
for  he  came  by  invitation  of  a  representative  council, 
confirmed  by  popular  vote.®     His  administrative  acts 

**  Hall  among  others  inyeigha  against  this  and  other  features  as  oatiageous; 
but  he  does  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  court 

'^  This  existence  ae  facto,  together  with  the  popular  as  well  as  representa- 


tive vote  on  which  it  rested,  was  proof  enough  of  its  sovereignty  de  jwrt. 
The  constitution  permitted  a  change  of  government,  and  a  majori^  had  de- 
clared for  the  empire.  What  the  real  feelines  were  of  the  voters  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case;  nor  was  it  affected  by  liberal  triumphs,  else  the  liberals 
might  have  been  counted  out  of  existence  on  more  than  one  occasion  since 
1867. 

**  He  refused,  in  fact,  to  come  till  such  vote  had  been  given.    If  the  vote 
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and  marked  liberal  policy,  with  an  entire  absence  of 
persecution  for  political  creed  or  attitude,  proved  that 
he  came  not  to  oppress.  The  issue  of  the  severe 
decree  of  October  3,  1865,  was,  at  the  instance  of  the 
French  commander,  supported  by  the  ministry,  and 
in  the  belief  that  Juarez  had  abandoned  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. Besides,  he  had  as  sovereign  as  much  right 
to  issue  such  protective  measures  as  the  republican 
government  to  publish  its  equally  severe  law  of  1862. 
He  revoked  his  decree,  and  according  to  international 
usages  Juarez  should  have  followed  his  example.*®  If 
!M!aximilian  remained  after  the  French  prepared  to 
depart,  it  was  partly  to  prevent  a  new  government 
from  being  forced  upon  the  people. 

This  exposition  of  the  rights  and  conduct  of  Maxi- 
milian and  his  party  sought  to  demonstrate  that  the 
bw  of  January  25, 1862,  was  inapplicable  to  the  case. 
Further,  the  law  was  shown  to  be  unconstitutional.** 
Federal  interests  were  concerned  in  the  case,  and 
according  to  the  constitution,  congress  or  a  civil  tri- 
bunal must  decide  upon  it.^^  Hence  a  court-martial 
was  incompetent.^^    No  witnesses  being  called  by  the 

was  frandnlent,  he  m  a  foreigner,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ooean,  ooold  not 
jud^  The  demoDstrationa  always  aooorded^  on  and  after  arriTal,  tended  to 
confirm  the  sincerity  of  the  vote.  The  term  Milibuster'  is  inapplicable  and 
absurd  under  the  circnmstancea.  Besides,  he  brought  no  troops,  but  came 
peaceably,  even  without  escort.  Nor  did  he  serve  as  a  French  instrument, 
for  he  opposed  the  projected  session  of  Sonora  and  other  Napoleonic  schemes. 

**  His  decree,  instigated  b^  duty,  was  intended  rather  to  intimidate,  and 
f 2W  executions  resulted  from  it 

^Ortega  devoted  some  attention  to  demonstate  this  from  articles  in  the 
oonstitntion  and  in  the  law  itself.  The  danger  to  which  it  applied  was  past, 
and  the  power  of  the  president  by  art.  29  to  suspend  certain  guarantees  did 
not  extend  to  those  securing  life.  According  to  the  defence  pre^red  bv  Hall, 
the  president  had  no  authority  to  leffislste,  and  any  law  not  issued  by  the 
l^islative  power  was  unconstitutionaL  It  was  also  unconstitutional  to  pun- 
ish political  crimes  with  <leath.  Congress  had  no  risht  to  let  the  president 
make  laws.     These  points  were  not  pressed  by  the  Mexican  counsel. 

^^Tbe  acts  of  a  goyemment  risen  itfainst  the  constitution  should  be  tried 
according  to  art  128.  The  rights  of  the  nation  having  been  violated,  the 
f^sderation  was  inter«ited,  and  according  to  art  97  federal  tribunals  must  take 
cognizance;  so  also  by  art  101,  when  personal  guarantees  are  concerned. 
The  observance  of  the  constitution,  interrupted  b^  rebellion,  must  be  restored 
as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  its  liberty.  This  was  no  doubt  a  lost  point, 
for  the  fiffht  continued  round  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  Maximilian's  late 
regency  ckcree. 

*' Art  13  of  the  constitution  forbade,  besides,  any  special  tribunal     Mili- 
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fiscal)  who  supported  his  charges  on  the  evidence  of 
public  notoriety,  the  proceedings  were  denounced  as 
illegal,  and  the  charges  not  proved  as  required  by 
law.**  According  to  the  constitution,  the  penalty  of 
death  did  not  exist  for  political  offences  such  as  the 
present.  It  did  apply  for  treason;  but  Maximilian 
as  a  foreigner  could  not  be  charged  with  this  crime.** 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  considerate  treatment  ac- 
corded in  the  republic  of  the  United  States  to  the  far 
more  censurable  president  of  the  late  confederacy, 
who  had  never  been  recognized  by  any  other  nation.** 
Finally,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  honor  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  republicans  not  to  abuse  their  victory 
and  stain  their  laurels  with  a  bloody  and  useless  exe- 
cution.** 

It  had  also  been  urged  that  Maximilian  should  be 
treated,  if  not  as  emperor,  as  archduke,  and  be  sent 
back  to  his  country  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  for  as 
such  he  had  been  admitted  by  Escobedo.     But  the 

tary  courts  were  for  disoipHne,  etc.,  and  Mazimilkn  not  beloagiBff  to  the 
army<-4irt  least,  not  to  the  army  oontroUed  by  these  courts — he  ooald  not  be 
subjected  to  them.  The  points  involved  were  difficult  for  experienced  judges, 
much  more  so  for  the  young  military  members  of  oourt,  who  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  law.  Maximilian  had  already  protested  against  them  as  of  too  low 
a  rank  to  try  him.  All  this  had  been  previously  oferruled  b^  Escobedo.  A 
court  of  generals  would  undoubtedly  hkve  been  less  subservient  to  dictation 
from  an  mterested  sounse,  and  more  careful  of  their  local  and  foreign  reputa- 
tion, hence,  more  imnartiaL 

'  Evidence  of  public  notoriety  was  Inadmissible,  nnless  proved  reliable, 
and  so  forth.  Vaxques  entored  into  a  review  of  this  pointy  altogether  too 
elaborate  as  compared  with  others. 

^Kor  did  international  law  sanction  the  taking  of  an  enemy's  life,  save  in 
ease  of  actual  resistance.  It  was  contested,  however,  that  he  was  taken  in 
arms.  Instances  were  taken  from  history  to  show  that  bloody  vengeance  on 
the  defeated,  as  with  Charles  I.,  ever  left  a  stain. 

^The  case  of  Ortega  was  also  brought  up  in  a  previous  representatioii,  aa 
being  loft  to  a  superior  tribunal. 

^The  defence,  as  framed  by  Ortega  and  Vazquez,  is  lacking  in  symmetry 
and  sequence,  partly  because  each  took  a  bpecial  section;  but  even  with 
greater  study  and  intonation  of  points  it  would  not  have  availed  against  a 
court  biassed  by  political  feelings,  and  acting  under  pressure,  if,  indeed,  they 
were  not  pledged  beforehand.  It  forms  an  appendix,  pp.  17-55,  to  Palacio^ 
and  Torre^s  MeriL  In  previous  representations  a  public  investigation  of  Max- 
imilian's administnttive  acts  was  urged  as  needful  to  so  important  a  case,  for 
the  honor  of  the  defendant  and  the  country;  but  the  republicans  were  not 
willing  to  enter  on  pounds  so  dangerous  to  their  aim.  That  he  had  abdicated 
was  auo  made  a  pomt.  The  Miramare  treaty  might  have  been  produced  to 
weigh  in  his  favor,  as  freed  from  criminal  intentions  with  regard  to  French 
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government  ignored  this  admission  and  availed  itself 
of  certain  appearances  and  technicalities  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  taken  in  arms.  The  empire  was 
assumed  to  be  a  mere  form  to  cover  the  treasonable 
acts  of  a  rebellion.  This  remaining  as  yet  unquelled, 
and  the  constitution  therefore  in  abeyance,  it  was 
resolved  to  abide  by  the  decree  of  January  1862, 
which,  furthermore,  should  be  sustained  for  the  justifi- 
cation of  previous  steps.  Maximilian  had  come  with 
full  knowledge  of  this  law.  With  the  departure  of 
the  French  he  saw  how  unstable  was  his  position,  yet 
he  persisted  in  braving  the  consequences  by  continu- 
ing a  useless  and  bloody  war — now  changed  from  one 
of  invasion  to  rebellion — and  even  delegating  it  to  a 
r^ency.  Nay,  more:  a  scion  of  European  royalty, 
a  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  the  Roman  church,  had 
stepped  far  out  of  his  wa}'  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
attempt  to  force  upon  republican  America,  with  her 
liberty-of-conscience-loving  people,  the  old  and  de- 
tested monarchical  ideas  of  Europe,  and  the  dogma- 
tism of  Rome.  This  man,  and  any  man  attempting 
to  do  this  thing,  should  surely  die. 

The  fiscal  did  not  enter  into  all  these  points,  but 
contented  himself  mainly  with  denying  the  validity 
of  the  arguments  against  incompetency  and  unconsti- 
tutionality, and  intimating  that  objections  to  form 
were  hardlv  pertinent  where  the  victors  might  have 
shot  the  defendants  on  capturing  them.  The  war 
still  raging,  the  constitution  was  in  abeyance,  and 
the  decree  of  1862  in  force.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
French  deprived  the  imperialists  of  all  claims  as 
belligerents,  and  stamped  their  struggle  as  rebellion. 
Maximilian  had  added  to  its  iniquity  by  delegating  it 
to  a  regency,  and  made  himself  doubly  responsible  for 
the  outrages  and  bloody  inflictions  perpetrated  under 
the  cloak  of  an  empire. 

The  public  session  of  the  court  ended  on  the  1 4th 
of  June.  It  thereupon  considered  the  case  in  pri- 
vate, and  late  that  same  night  the  unanimous  verdict 
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of  guilty  was   brought  forth,  with  the  sentence  of 
death.*' 

Whatever  censure  may  be  applied  to  the  Juarez  gov- 
ernment for  ignoring  the  nature  of  the  struggle  as 
a  civil  war,  for  refusing  the  peaceful  overtures  for  a 
congress,  and  for  not  recognizing  the  claim  as  prisoner 
of  war,  it  must  be  considered  that  Maximilian  had 
loosely  seized  a  pretence  for  ignoring  the  republican 
government,  stamping  the  leaders  of  its  cause  as  ban- 
dits, and  executing  them  as  such.  The  decision  was 
applied  to  himself,  and  his  executioners  cannot  be  said 
to  have  overstepped  international  law  in  a  greater 
measure  than  he  did.  Even  if  impelled  by  resent- 
ment, Juarez  did  what  he  considered  his  duty  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  by  obviating  later  possible 
claims  by  the  infliction  of  death,  and  impressing  a 
warning  against  invasion  projects.  The  retaliation 
can  hardly  be  termed  unjust;  yet  it  was  severe,  and 
Mexico  has  been  widely  condemned,  on  grounds  of 
humanity  at  least,  yet  by  some  not  only  excused,  but 
applauded.     A  stronger  government  might  have  been 

^  Maximilian  was  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  specified  in  parts  1,  .%  4,  5, 
of  art  1,  in  part  5  of  art  2,  and  part  10  of  art.  3,  in  law  of  Jan.  25,  1802;  that 
is,  of  promoting  invasion  and  usurping  the  supreme  power.  Miramon  and 
Mejla  fell  under  parts  1,  3,  4,  5,  of  art.  1.  The  death  penalty  was  in  acocird- 
ance  with  art.  28,  for  persons  caught  in  flagrante  delicto.  The  asesor  approved 
the  documents  in  the  case,  which  embraced  also  preliminary  interrogatories. 
These  besan  May  24th,  with  inquiries  for  name,  birthplace,  etc.,  of  the  ac- 
cused, why  he  had  come  to  Mexico,  waged  war,  etc  The  questioning  con- 
tinued on  the  2oth  and  26th,  Maximilian  demanding  on  the  tatter  date  to  be 
judged  by  a  congress  and  given  time  for  defence.  On  the  29th  he  made  a  dec- 
laration reviewing  the  reasons  for  coming  to  Mexico  and  his  acts,  and  pro- 
testing against  a  court-martial,  under  the  decree  of  1862.  A  more  elaborate 
protest  was  made  June  6th,  supported  by  Riva  PaXacio  and  Torre  on  the  10th, 
and  by  their  supplementary  appeal  on  the  12th,  in  addition  to  petitions  for 
mercy.  For  full  and  nartial  reports  of  proceedings,  with  documents,  see 
Cama  de  Maximiliano,  Mexico,  1868,  473  pp.,  reprinted  with  ArioJt,  HenrUa, 
283-725,  which  forms  the  ofllcial  report;  Memorandum  aobre  el  Proceno  del 
Archiduqite  Fernando  Maximiliano,  Mexico,  1867,  i.-iv.  3-109,  embracing 
the  account  by  Riva  Palacio  and  Torre  of  their  zealous  efforts  in  Maximilian's 
behalf.  DefejMa  del  Archidmiue,  1-55,  records  the  pleading  of  Vazquez  and 
Ortega.  In  Halloa  Life  qf  Afaximilian,  i.  213-84,  are  found  also  points  pre- 
pared by  this  American  laMryer  for  use  of  counsel.  See  also  documents  in  M4x.^ 
Col,  Leyes,  186.3-7,  iii.  210-45;  Pap,  Var.,  cxxv.  pt  2,  cxxxv.  pt  1;  Li^fSrre, 
Doc,,  ii.  413-50;  Boletin  Rep,,  July  2,  1867,  and  later  dates;  Estrella  de  Oceid,, 
Cottstitucumal,  Diario  Ofic,  Sacieddd,  and  other  journals;  Vega,  Doct,  iii. 
319,  etc.,  Correspond.  Letjaciony  L  1-345,  contains  correspondence  with  lega- 
tion at  Washington  on  the  trial  and  execution. 
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able  to  show  more  magnanicnitj;  nevertheless,  let  all 
sprigs  of  European  royalty  take  warning  and  remain 
at  home. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  Escobedo  confirmed  the  sen- 
tence, and  ordered  the  execution  to  take  place  that 
day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Foreseeing  the 
result,  Prince  Salm-Salm  and  his  wife  had  once  more 
bestirred  themselves  to  save  Maximilian  by  flight,  to 
take  place  on  the  night  of  the  14th.  Two  colonels 
had  signified  their  readiness  to  yield  to  the  tempting 
offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  each;  but  finding 
that  only  drafts  on  Austria  could  be  tendered  in  pay- 
ment, or  after  merely  acting  as  decoys,  they  withdrew, 
turned  honest,  and  disclosed  the  plan.  The  result 
was  increased  precautions,  and  the  expulsion  from  the 
city  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  agents  for  having  favored 
the  attempt.** 

The  position  of  the  chivalrous  though  weak-minded 
and  misguided  Maximilian  could  not  fail  to  rouse 
wide-spread  sympathy,  even  in  Mexico ;  and  petitions 
for  mercy  came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters,  including 
several  from  army  men.  Riva  Palacio  and  Torre,  who 
had  made  it  their  special  aim  to  plead  as  supplicants 
with  the  government,  pointed  to  the  need  for  consid- 
ering the  honor  of  the  country.  Foreign  governments 
had  also  instructed  their  representatives  to  assist  the 
efforts  of  the  Austrian  embassador,  Baron  Lago,  and 
Curtopassi,  Hoorickx,  Forest,  and  Baron  Magnus, 
acting  for  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  and  Prussia,  re- 
spectively, hastened  up  from  Mexico  for  that  purpose, 
Magnus  taking  the  lead  as  the  least  obnoxious  to  the 

*Of  the  colonels,  ViUanuenb  and  PaUcioe,  the  latter  broke  his  word 
of  honor  in  revealing  the  plan.  They  had  demanded  the  signature  of  foreign 
ministers  on  the  bilu  besides  Mazimilian^s.  Baron  Lago  of  Austria  gave  h\», 
but  the  other  ministers  refusing  to  sign,  he  withdrew.  Salm-Salm  was  placeil 
under  closer  arrest  and  his  wife  sent  away.  For  details  and  fac-simile  oi 
Maximilian's  order,  see  Salm-Salm,  Diary,  1.  269,  2S1-00,  ii.  65,  80,  etc.; 
Ba§chf  iL  200-5.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  oolonels  intended  merely  to 
implicate  the  ministers,  and  Masseras  believes  that  the  pmdence  of  the  latter 
laved  them  from  great  danger.  JEltsat,  321.  Juarez  is  said  by  some  to  have 
personally  desired  an  escape  of  the  prisoner;  bat  this  is  not  probable. 
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government,  and  exerting  himself  with  admirable 
zeal.^  The  most  effective  interference  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  from  the  United  States  ffovern- 
ment;  but  this  was  exerted  with  so  little  zed  as  to 
wholly  fail » 

As  it  was,  the  Juarist  authorities  remained  firm  in 
their  decision  that  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  future 
peace  of  Mexico  demanded  the  death  of  the  prisoners. 
Magnus  offered  to  procure  guarantees  from  the  lead- 
ing European  sovereigns  that  they  should  never  again 
tread  the  soil  or  disturb  the  country.  But  all  in 
vain."  Nor  did  the  earnest  pleading  of  deputations 
of  prominent  women  avail  anything,  or  the  frantic 
appeal  of  others  like  Princess  Salm-Salm,  speaking  for 
her  husband  as  well  as  for  the  archduke.  Especially 
heart-rending  was  the  scene  with  Miramons  wife, 
who  with  her  two  Uttle  children  fell  weeping  at  the 

^Lago  excused  hia  apparent  inaction  by  the  plea  that  a  direct  appeal  from 
the  Austrian  representative  would  injure  rather  than  serre  Maximilian.  For- 
est was  merely  a  consul,  sent  by  Dano.  D^troyat  blames  the  latter  for  not 
acting  in  person.  VliUervention,  307.  He  was  afraid  for  himself  and  doubted 
his  influence.  Middleton,  the  English  chared  d'affidres,  also  remained  at 
Mexico.  Salm-Salm  accuses  the  Austrian  and  Belgian  members  of  the  corps 
of  talking  very  loosely  about  Maximilian,  and  stamps  the  former  as  a  rank 
coward;  yet  Maximilian  MTote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  *  good-natured  weak- 
ness.' Diary,  ii.  59-60,  63,  74,  98.  Arrangoiz  makes  more  ado  about  their 
refusal  at  Mexico  to  implicate  themselves  by  taking  charge  of  effects  from  the 
imperial  palace.  M4j.,  iv.  326-9.  Among  the  army  men  who  spoke  for  clem- 
ency were  generals  Treviclo  and  Vega.  Querdtaro  offered  Maximilian's  weight 
in  gold.   Boftch,  Erinn.,  ii.  237,  242-4. 

^Austria  among  others  had  prompted  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and 
their  minister  Campbell  was  instructed  to  recommend  a  humane  policy;  but 
he  remained  passively  at  New  Orleans,  and  only  sent  despatobes  which  ser\*eil 
rather  to  annoy  by  tlieir  tone  of  authority  and  of  censure  for  previous  cruel- 
ties. Again  prompted,  Seward  spoke  to  the  Juarist  minister  Romero,  bnt 
delayed  further  action  till  too  late.  U.  S.  FbrHjn  Afi,  Lrflvrf^  Docs,  ii. 
401-10.  Domenech  assumes  that  proper  remonstrances  from  Seward  would 
have  been  oomnuinds  to  Juarez,  and  concludes  that  the  neglect  to  send  them 
entails  'une  terrible  responsabilit^  relativement  h  la  mort  de  oe  maiheureux 
prince.*  Hist.  Mex.,  iii.  432.  He  hints  at  selfish  political  motives.  Otter- 
burg  was  appointed  to  replace  Campbell  and  interpose  his  ministerial  influ- 
ence, but  too  late.  He  lays  the  blame  on  Campbell  D'H^ricault,  Max,,  826, 
and  Arrangoiz,  iv.  347,  accuse  the  United  States  of  a  desire  to  retaliate  on 
France.  See  also  Mix.,  Col,  Leyett,  1863-7,  iii.  194,  etc.;  V^ga^  Does,  iiL  319 
et  seq.;  M4x,,  Legcuc,,  L  3-345,  passim;  Maaseras,  Es»ai,  430-2;  Max,,  Mem,^ 
79-83,  ete.     Victor  Hugo  and  Garibaldi  were  among  the  pleaders. 

'*  This  was  in  reply  to  Minister  Lerdo's  observation  that  no  guarantees 
existed  against  a  fresh  invasion.  Austria  supported  the  promise  with  an 
offer  to  reinstate  the  archduke  in  Jiis  righto  as  such,  after  he  had  renoonoed 
his  projecto  in  Mexica     This  offer  came  too  late. 
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feet  of  the  president,  and  fainted  as  Juarez  in  deeply 
moved  voice  repeated  his  reiiisaL 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  refusal  was  not  alone 
that  Maximilian,  once  in  safety,  would  renew  his  pre- 
tensions, amid  a  group  of  discontented  fugitives,  to 
form  his  court,  but  that  in  case  of  subsequent  internal 
or  foreign  trouble,  his  cause  might  serve  as  a  dangerous 
pretence.  Among  the  real  reasons  were  a  national 
jealousy  of  foreign  interference  and  dictation,  and  the 
desire  to  show  that  Mexico  could  act  independently. 
Leniency  would  be  attributed  to  fear,  although  an- 
other invasion  was  improbable  after  Napoleon  s  fail- 
ure. Hence  the  very  pleading  for  mercy  proved 
irritating,  and  tended  to  rouse  the  consciousness  of 
comparative  weakness  to  assume  a  mask  of  implacable 
sternness.  The  strongest  pressure  for  punishment, 
however,  came  from  the  army,  here  composed  of  men 
from  northern  provinces,  whose  aversion  to  foreigners, 
unsoftened  by  lack  of  intercourse,  had  been  increased 
by  the  irritation  arising  from  the  proximity  of  a  pow- 
erful and  suspected  neighbor.  They  cried  for  revenge 
on  the  author  of  the  decree  under  which  their  beloved 
leaders,  like  Arteaga,  had  met  a  cruel  end.^  It  also 
flattered  the  national  vanity  of  many  to  aim  a  blow  at 
divine  rights  through  republican  sovereignty,  by  kill- 
ing a  monarch  for  I^se-majest^  populairc— ^nd  a  ruler 
so  widely  connected  among  European  rulers. 

On  the  1(5 th  of  June  Maximilian  and  his  compan- 

'■ThiB  is  ffaneimlly  admitted,  Mid  BMiobedo  standi  widely  aooosed  for  har* 
ing  prcMDotea  tbe  feeling.  Many  insist  that  he  oould  have  saved  Maximilian. 
UU  selecticm  of  men  for  the  coart-martial  was  a  proof  of  ill-will.  He  declared 
*  Co  the  president  that  if  Maximilian  was  not  shot,  that  he,  Esoobedo,  oould 
not  hold  lua  army  together.  *  UdLCt  lAfe  l/ox. ,  207, 21Z  Salm-8alm  is  doubt- 
ful about  viodictiveuess  and  cruelty  as  motives,  but  believes  in  a  desire  for 
revenge  by  army  and  ultra*repnblioans.  i>fary,  L  273;  Lrf^vrt,  DocSy  ii. 
410.  Basch  assumes  that  Juarez  did  not  forget  that  Maximilian  had  refused 
to  reoognizB  him,  ^vinc  the  prefereaoe  to  Ortega.  Erin,,  ii.  103.  His  letter 
to  Minunon,  ordenng  Juares  and  offioers  to  be  judged  by  oourt-inartial,  if 
caqgfat — at  Zacateoas — ^is  also  brought  forward  as  irritatinff.  The  Indian  na- 
ture is  certainly  tenacious.  Maximilian  would  no  doubt  have  given  guaran- 
tees to  abstain  from  all  claims,  but  promiws  have  never  had  much  value  in 
Mexico.    Pardoned  chiefs  used  to  rise  again  as  soon  as  released. 
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ions  made  their  preparations,  partaking  of  the  com- 
munion, and  stood  waiting  for  the  death  escort,  the 
former  calm  and  in  light  converse  with  his  attendants, 
the  others  engaged  with  their  confessors.  The  dreaded 
hour  of  three  came,  and  still  no  signs  of  a  guard  ap- 
peared. More  than  an  hour  later  an  officer  came  to 
announce  a  postponement  of  the  execution  to  the  19th 
— the  only  concession  granted  by  the  government — 
in  order  to  give  them  time  to  settle  their  affairs."* 
"It  is  a  pity, '  exclaimed  Maximilian,  "for  I  was  pre- 
pared to  finish  with  life."  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  feelings,  the  order  roused  false  hopes  in  his  friends, 
and  led  to  another  vain  appeal  for  mercy,  on  the 
ground  that  death  had  already  been  suffered  in  an- 
ticipation. 

Maximilian  availed  himself  of  the  delay  to  write 
additional  letters  and  instructions.  The  counsel  re- 
ceived each  a  letter  of  thanks,**  as  did  likewise  his 
captive  officers,**  while  to  Juarez  he  addressed  an  ap- 
peal to  stop  further  bloodshed,  and  let  his  death  serve 
to  promote  tranquillity.  With  noble  impulse  he  had 
begged  that  his  two  companions  might  be  spared;  and 
this  being  refused,**  he  commended  Miramon's  wife 
and  children  to  his  relatives,*^  Mejfa  having,  with 
touching  confidence,  charged  his  debtor  and  victor, 
Escobedo,  to  care  for  his  son.  A  large  number  of 
persons  were  remembered  in  his  will;  a  few  trinkets 

^  Esoobedo  had  oertainly  not  acted  with  military  strictness  in  letting  the 
hour  fixed  pass  by.  The  telegram  of  reprieve  from  San  Luis  Potosi  came  rally 
an  hoar  late. 

^  The  emperor  of  Austria  rewarded  them  with  rich  presents,  for  they  re* 
fused  a  fee.  IHar.  Ofic.,  Julv  13.  15,  29,  1868. 

^  The  proclamation  attributed  to  him,  wherein  he  rails  against  Napoleon, 
is  not  authentic.  It  appeared  in  Sombra  de  Zaragoza^  May  21,  18C7,  suppl. 
Hall  gives  a  translation  in  Mex.  under  Max,,  194-^.  A  proposed  denuncia- 
tion of  Marqnez  was  not  written.  A  letter  to  the  pope  asked  lor  an  indtdgent 
opinion  and  prayers.  Arrangoiz^  M^.,  iv.  340. 

^In  Mejia's  case  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  partiality  had  not 
been  manifested  for  a  native. 

^'  The  empress,  or  her  Belgian  relatives.  Arrangaiz,  iv.  327-30.  Domenech 
speaks  of  a  leffacy  of  $50,000,  and  an  appeal  to  his  brother.  Hiti.  Mex,,  iii. 
410.  But  the  letter  to  lAgo  says  that  she  was  recommended  to  his  mother, 
J/cdl,  290-1,  receiving  a  pension  of  4,000  florinp.  CofutU,,  Jan.  17,  June  7» 
1868.  Mem,  Hoc,,  1868,  ap.  46,  doc.  7,  pp.  23-<8;  Estrella  de  Oceid.,  June  5, 
1868,  refer  to  some  landed  property  of  Miramon. 
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Were  distributed;*^  Dr  Basch  was  given  his  marriaf^e- 
ring,  with  the  charge  to  report  at  home  on  the 
siege  and  his  last  days,  ''and  tell  my  mother  that  I 
have  done  my  duty  as  a  soldier  and  die  a  good  Chris- 
tian/'"^ During  these  last  days  came  a  false  report 
that  Charlotte  had  died.  It  affected  him  deeply,  but 
soon  grief  gave  way  to  resignation.  "It  is  one  bond 
less  holding  me  to  life/'  he  said. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June 
19th,  after  mass,^  the  three  prisoners  were  driven, 
each  with  his  confessor,  in  a  common-looking  car- 
riage, to  the  Cerro  de  la  Campana,  where  the  surrender 
had  taken  place.  A  strong  escort  kept  at  a  distance 
the  grief-stricken  citizens,  and  a  force  of  4,000  men 
enclosed  the  field.**  Maximilian  stepped  lightly  from 
his  carriage  and  walked  with  dignity  to  the  spot  as- 
signed, stroking  his  beard.  He  was  dressed  in  black, 
with  high-buttoned  frock-coat  and  broad-brimmed  felt 
hat.  "Ah,  what  a  splendid  day  1"  he  said;  "  I  always 
wished  to  die  on  such  a  day." 

They  took  their  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  in 
front  of  a  shattered  wall,  which,  like  the  adjacent 

**Hoorickx  vainly  objected  to  the  number  of  legatees.  Qneen  Victoria, 
the  oonnt  of  Flanders,  and  the  empreea  of  Braadl  received  tokens.  He  had 
directed  Salm-Salm  to  write  down  a  distribution  of  orders,  Diary,  i.  268,  but 
this  waa  overruled,  as  a  resumption  of  sovereign  power.  Miramon  com- 
mended his  sons  also  to  Gen.  Arellano.  ArrangoiZf  iv.  337-9.  Mej(a*s  wife 
spamed  the  aid  of  her  fausband^s  murderer,  as  she  termed  Escobedo. 

^ Erin.,  ii.  209.  After  some  diacussion  about  the  persons  to  be  charjj^ed 
with  writinff  the  history  of  his  reisn.  Father  Fischer  and  Prince  de  Joinville 
being  considered,  he  detennined,  m  an  unsigned  codicil  to  his  will,  upon  the 
ex-minister  Ramirez  and  Prince  Salm-Salm.  See  preface  to  the  Diary  of  the 
latter  for  obstacles.  Masseras  assumes  wrongly  that  'la  question  ne  fut  pas 
tnnch^.'  EisMU,  315. 

**  Maximilian  had  retired  at  ^ht  o'clock,  and  ialXea  asleep  after  reading 
a  whfle  in  Imitation  qf  ChritL  Toward  midnisht  Escobedo  intruded  to  say 
farewell.  He  thereupon  rested  peacefully  tilT  half-past  three.  Mass  was 
held  at  ^ye.  Soon  after  he  took  breakfast  of  coffee,  cnicken,  half  a  bottle  of 
red  wine,  and  bread.  ^  Dr  Basch  received  his  last  injunction  to  take  to  his 
mother  the  scapulary  in  his  vest  pocket.  Erin,,  ii.  218. 

*^  Salm-Salm  states  that  the  hour  was  anticipated  to  prevent  a  demonstra- 
tion; yet  from  the  roofs  some  epithets  and  missiles  were  launched  upon  the 
soldiers.  Diary,  i.  306.  Hans,  Quer.,  219,  speaks  of  deserted  streets,  and 
Doraenech  copies  him.  Arias  denies  that  insults  were  offered  to  Maximilian; 
others  speak  of  loud  sympathy. 
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fields  and  slopes,  bore  evidence  of  devastating  batteries 
and  cruel  conflict.  Turning  to  Miranion,  who  stood 
to  the  right,  Maximilian  remarked,  "A  brave  soldier 
is  respected  by  his  sovereign;  permit  me  to  yield  to 
you  the  place  of  honw;"  whereupon  he  moved  him  to 
the  centre  and  embraced  him.  He  also  pressed  Mejfa 
to  his  breast,  saying,  "  General,  what  has  not  been 
rewarded  on  earth  will  be  in  heaven."  After  distrib- 
uting some  gold  pieces  among  the  soldiers  detailed  for 
the  execution,  and  bidding  them  fire  straight  at  his 
heart,**  upon  which  he  placed  his  hand,  he  spoke  with 
firm  voice,  "  May  my  blood  be  the  last  shed  in  sacri- 
fice for  the  country,  and  if  more  is  required,  let  it  bo 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  never  in  treason."** 

With  equal  composure  Miramon  read  a  brief  piece, 
protesting  against  the  imputation  of  treason.  Mejia, 
at  first  unnerved  by  the  effect  of  sickness  and  the 
sight  of  his  wife  frantic  with  grief,  had  now  recovered 
himself  and  exclaimed  firmly,  '*  Viva  Mexico,  viva  el 
emperador  I "  The  signal  to  fire  was  then  given,  and  the 
three  fell  simultaneously.  Miramon  died  instantly, 
Mejla  had  to  receive  a  final  shot,  and  also  Maximil- 
ian, who  received  a  bullet  in  the  heart  as  he  faintly 
whispered,  "Hombre."**     It  was  the  hour  of  seven. 

**  He  gave  each  of  the  ■even  men  in  his  sqnad  a  Maximffiano  de  oro,  about 
|20.  The  captain  in  charge  had  with  tears  in  his  eyes  begged  his  pardon. 
*  YoQ  are  a  soldier,  and  must  do  your  dnty/  wm  the  aanrer  in  a  kind  tone. 
The  men  belonged  to  the  first  batftalion  of  Nuevo  Leon,  llaximilian  noticed 
with  regret  the  absence  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  might  ^ve  a  last  message,  but 
Busch  ImA  remained  behind  wholly  overcome  with  gnef,  and  Baron  MMmas 
stood  behind  the  line  of  guard.  He  accordingly  gave  his  hat  and  handker- 
chief, after  wiping  his  brow,  to  the  Talet  Tttdtfs,  requestinff  him  to  give  them 
to  hii  mother.  Simon  Montemayor,  who  commanded  at  the  execution,  died 
Jan.  1881.  Diario  O/c,  Jan.  21,1881. 

**ThiB  is  the  version  given  in  Basch,  ii.  220,  by  Dr  Reyes,  who  attended 
the  execution.  Others  vary.  The  most  commonly  accepted  is:  '  I  die  for  a 
JMst  cause,  the  independence  and  liberty  of  Mexico.  Hay  my  blood  seal  the 
misfortones  of  my  new  country.    Viva  Mexico!*    This  is  given  in  the  official 


Catua  Max,,  451.  Yet  a  longer  speoch  ciruulated  mBOog  the  paUic:  'Mexi- 
cans, persons  of  my  class  and  origm  are  appointed  by  €k>d  either  for  the  hap- 
piness of  peoples  or  to  become  martyrs.'    He  had  come  to  promote  their  weu. 


he  continued,  and  thanked  those  who  had  sought  to  aid  bim.  He  hoped  that 
his  blood  mi^ht  'regenerate  this  unhappy  countiy.'  Mcix.y  ilf6m.,S6.  Haaa, 
QiuT. ,  222,  differs  somewhat  from  the  former  version.  Some  republicans  claim 
that  he  begged  pardon  for  the  blood  he  had  spilled.  See  also  D  H^ricauit, 
Max.,  362-5. 

^  'Man.*    Others  say  that  it  was,  '  Poor  Charlotte.'    Arias,  the  official 
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In  accordance  with  Maximilian's  wisheSi  his  body 
was  embalmed^  and  sent  to  Mexico,  to  the  chapel 
San  Andres,  to  be  held  till  a  formal  requisition 
arrived  from  Austria.*^  Armed  with  this,  Vice-ad- 
miral Tegetthoff  received  it  in  November,  and  carried 
it  home  on  the  JVbvara,  the  same  vessel  which  three 
years  before  had  conveyed  the  tmfortunate  man  to  his 
adopted  country  and  his  doom.*' 

ftoooani.  Hall,  and  Salm-Salm  declare  that  he  received  a  oonp-de-grace,  and 
uttered  the  word  *  hombre.'  Some  will  even  have  two  final  shots.  Othen 
aasume  that  he  died  withoat  a  struggle,  on  the  authority  of  Basch,  who 
writes  that  he  had  been  penetrated  by  six  bullets,  fired  at  a  short  distance, 
three  striking  the  bruast  with  deadly  effect,  one  the  heart.  The  face  re- 
mained antouched.  Basch,  Erin,,  ii.  219-20.  But  it  has  not  been  clearly 
shown  that  ooe  of  these  bullets  was  not  the  final  one.  Salm-Salm  claims 
five  ballets  for  the  first  fire,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  the  Mexican  doc- 
tors indicated  a  bullet  near  the  spine,  probably  the  last.  Diary,  IL  128.  '  Era 
una  alma  grandel'  exclaimed  the  colonel  in  command,  on  returning  to  Basch. 
The  mourning  in  Querdtaro  was  ver^  general,  especiallyamong  women,  says 
Salm-Salm,  and  relics  were  eagerly  sought,  and  so  says  Hall,  Ltfe  Mtix,,  295, 
297,  301.  A  monument  was  raised  on  the  hill  in  latter  years.  DiariQ  O/c.^ 
Mar.  23,  1881. 

*By  Rivadeneyra  and  lioea,  the  former  inspector-general  of  the  arnnr 
medical  corps,  the  latter  the  betrayer  of  Miramon.  The  operation  was  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  lack  of  proper  means,  as  reported  June  27th,  when  concluded. 
Arias,  Besena,  709-10.  Salm-Salm  "Pj^ks  of  indecent  treatment  of  the  body 
by  Lioea  and  ultra-liberal  ofiicers.  Diary,  i.  312-13.  The  embalmment  is 
claimed  to  have  been  good.  Diar,  Ofic,,  Nov.  10, 1867.  The  doubt  expressed 
in  HaW$  lAft  Max,,  306,  is  set  aside  by  Basch,  Erhtn,,  ii.  224;  Manero, 
Rd.,2. 

^  Maximilian  had  ordered  its  surrender  to  Baron  Magnc^  and  Dr  Basch, 
ErioL,  208,  216,  but  the  sovemment  desired  to  be  relievMl  more  formally  of 
the  charge.  It  was  sent  from  Quer^taro  at  the  end  of  August  The  beard 
and  hair  were  reduced  by  relic-hunters,  black  glass  eyes  replaced  the  natural 
bine  ones,  and  the  bod^  was  dressed  in  blue  campaign  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
military  boots,  black  &e  and  gloves.  The  cedar  coffin  was  linra  with  zinc, 
and  covered  with  black  velvet  banded  with  gold  lace.  The  head,  visible 
through  a  glass  panel,  rested  on  a  black  velvet  cushion  with  gilt  tassels.  Diar, 
0/c.,Nov.  10,  1867.^  Later  a  fine  granadilla  coffin  was  provided.  Vice-ad- 
miral Tegetthoff  arrived  in  Aus.  and  demanded  the  corpse  on  behalf  of  the 
family;  but  coming  in  no  official  character,  he  had  to  wait  till  a  formal  appli- 
cation arrived  from  Chancellor  Beust.  For  correspondence  on  the  subject,  see 
Max,,  Cauaa,  454-64;  ^rios,  708-16;  Max,,  Mem,,  105-13,  etc.  The  bodies 
of  Jkiiramon  and  Mejla  were  surrendered  to  their  families. 

"  The  admiral  was  attended  to  Vera  Cruz  by  a  cavalry  escort  of  100  men. 
Here  a  oeremonious  reception  was  accorded  at  the  draped  parish  church.  On 
Nov.  26th  the  Novara  left  the  harbor  bv  way  of  Habana,  where  imposing 
demometrations  took  place.  Concerning  the  funeral  in  Austria,  see  Cowftii., 
Nov.  13,  1867,  Jan.  11,  28»  Feb.  15,  31ar.  12,  20,  1868;  Diairio  Ofic,  Apr. 
15,  May  7>  Jaly  8,  1868,  etc.  Maximilian  had  requested  that  his  body 
should  be  deposited  by  the  side  of  Charlotte,  but  she  still  lived  her  living 
death,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  imperial  vault  Li  Nov.  1870  a  statue  was 
unveiled  to  his  memory  at  Hietzing,  near  SchOnbrunn,  Austria,  Napoleon 
8ube(»ibing  to  it  among  others.  Voz  MH,,  Jan.  16,  1872;  Federals  Jan.  6, 
1S72;  Monitor,  Jan.  17,  1869.  Dr  Lioea  had  kept  a  lot  of  clothing,  hair,  and 
Hm.  Max.,  Vol.  YI.    21 
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The  effect  of  the  execution  in  the  republic  varied 
greatly  in  various  quarters.  The  boisterous  manifes- 
tations attending  the  capture  had  reduced  the  pressure 
on  public  feeling,  and  now  a  certain  sympathy  and 
respect  tended  to  render  more  subdued  the  uphold- 
ing of  Juarez'  conduct.  Nevertheless,  we  find  strong 
demonstrations  in  the  ultra-liberal  provinces,  where 
the  memory  of  cherished  leaders  fallen  in  battle  re- 
ceived too  pronounced  a  revival.  Among  the  conserv- 
atives, on  the  other  hand,  protestations  of  grief  were 
freely  made,  especially  by  the  women  at  Quer^taro 
and  in  the  capital,  masses  being  held  and  emblems 
distributed.  Conservative  journals  were  naturally- 
restrained  by  fear.  In  Europe,  as  may  be  imagined, 
monarchist  devotion  joined  witii  partisan  spirit,  race 
feeling,  and  pretensions  to  Rumanity,  to  condemn  the 
deed,  some  denouncing  it  as  an  assassination,  others 
qualifying  it  as  a  useless  and  deplorable  excess.  In 
the  United  States  opinion  ranged  between  the  latter 
view  and  one  of  reluctant  approval,  as  a  sad  necessity .•* 

The  empire  was  undoubtedly  a  huge  mistake.  It 
can  hardly  be  termed  illegal,  for  all  international  law- 
other  effects  of  the  archduke,  awaiting  a  purchaser,  but  the  courts  compelled 
their  surrender.  Most  of  the  belongings  were  scattered,  however.  His  villa 
became  a  school  house;  part  of  his  furniture  and  table  service  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  Gov.  Leyva;  his  sword  passed  from  Juarez*  family  to  the  later  pres- 
ident Lerdo;  his  fine  library  was  hurried  away  to  Europe  and  sold,  the 
choicest  part  going  to  enrich  my  own  collection;  his  private  papers  were 
many  of  them  scattered,  Arellano  accusing  Fischer  of  selling  several.  U/t. 
noras,  iii.-iv.  See  also  Federal,  May  3,  1873;  Voe  M^'.,  June  2,  7,  9,  1877; 
Cmtstitucional,  Nov.  16,  18G7,  Jan.  3,  Feb.  10,  1868,  etc  In  Dtrtcho,  iv. 
147-^,  is  an  account  of  litigation  for  effects.  Conkling*8  Guide,  200.  Among 
the  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  Maximilian's  testament  was  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  Charlotte. 

**  *  La  politica  de  los  Estados-Unidos,  que  ban  qnerido  dar  una  leodon 
severa  6.  Europa.*  Arrangoh,  M4j,,  iv.  347.  Cluseret  maintained  that  most 
Americans  regarded  it  as  *  un  acte  de  haute  politique  command^  por  la  situa- 
tion/ 'L'acte  s^v^re  et  tout  an  moins  inutile,'  says  D^troyalf  l/InUrven,, 
360-70;  Moniteur  Univ,,  July  5,  1867,  takes  a  severe  tone.  While  French- 
men are  ready  to  blame  the  church  and  conservative  party  for  deception,  etc., 
Qermans  and  others  prefer  to  blame  Napoleon.  See  JSaknSalTn^  Dujoy,  L  281 ; 
Arrangoiz,  etc.  In  Legac,  Mex,,  i.  241-345,  is  reviewed  the  feelioff  in  the 
sister  republic  from  a  Juarist  standpoint.  See,  further,  BU,  Rep.,  July  21, 
1867  et  awq.;  Zerecero,  Rev,  Mex„  131;  D'HiricauU,  Max.,  1-20.  Symnathy 
for  Maximilian  spread  in  Mexico,  as  shown  by  //ans,  Quer.,  224-7;  Tfwar^ 
HwL  ParL^  i.  86^ 
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is  based  upon  the  right  of  might.  The  asseiubly 
which  issued  the  plan  and  nomination  may  be  chal- 
lengedy  but  the  country  cannot  repudiate  the  immense 
vote  which  lent  confirmation,  whatever  the  insincerity 
and  reservation  underlying  that  vote.  The  plea  of 
compulsion  affected  only  a  part.  It  was  but  natural 
to  suppose  that  a  nation  so  long  torn  by  revolutions 
and  attendant  maleadministration  would  hail  a  stable 
government;  and  Napoleon  and  Maximilian  hugged 
the  belief  only  too  eagerly,  the  latter  influenced  not  a 
little  by  the  glitter  of  an  imperial  crown.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  views  were  framed  by  European  stan* 
dards,  and  by  the  expressions  of  a  cr>mparatively  small 
party  in  Mexico.  The  rest  of  the  people  they  failed 
to  understand  or  to  fully  consider.  There  was  little 
to  fear  from  the  passive  Indian,  but  everything  from 
the  middle  race,  the  mestizos,  that  mixture  of  activity 
and  indolence,  of  brightness  and  dreaminess,  insincer- 
ity and  selfishness,  in  whose  ever-growing  strength 
rests  the  future  of  the  country.  Although  reckless 
and  improvident  by  nature,  the  mestizo  had  tired  for 
a  while  of  war,  and  yielded  with  the  substantial  classes 
to  the  effort  for  a  peaceful  rule.  But  soon  his  jeal- 
ousy was  roused  by  the  growth  of  foreign  influence, 
and  the  preference  accorded  to  assuming  ofiScials  from 
beyond  the  ocean.  The  gleam  of  foreign  bayonets 
supporting  the  throne  now  flashed  wider,  and  his 
restive  independence  of  spirit  took  alarm,  fostered  by 
conservative  discontent.  The  very  strength  of  the 
invader  became  a  source  of  weakness. 

The  liberal  policy  of  Maximilian  was  based  on  ap- 
parently good  grounds,  seeking  as  it  did  to  conciliate 
factions,  which  formed  the  worst  foe  to  unity  and 
progress,  and  making  an  effort  to  reach  the  people 
itself.  If  in  a  sense  he  turned  traitor  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  to  whom  he  stood  bound,  and  con- 
sequently lost  a  certain  support,  he  did  so  in  search 
of  advancement,  and  in  the  hope  of  greater  gains. 
He  meant  welL     Noble  ideas  ever  filled  his  mind  with 
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grand  and  humanitarian  schemes;  but  he  lacked 
strength  and  energy  to  carry  them  out.  He  might 
have  done  well  in  a  settled  country  like  Lombardy, 
where  he  gained  so  much  approval ;  but  Mexico  needed 
a  creative  reformer,  and  this  he  was  not. 

Commissions  formed  good  projects,  but  they  were 
not  acted  upon,  partly  through  the  militating  jealousies 
of  Mexican  and  French  officials.  The  latter  tended 
to  defeat  the  organization  of  a  national  army,  the  lack 
of  which  gave  force  to  the  fatal  decree  of  October  3d, 
and  to  the  fall  of  the  empire.  Almost  every  essential 
feature  of  reform  suffered  from  opposition,  neglect,  or 
inanition;  while  petty  regulations  for  office  or  barrack 
routine,  consular  service,  orders  and  theatres,  palace 
arrangements,  court  etiquette,  and  the  like  absorbed 
undue  attention  and  led  to  unwarrantable  expense. 
Fond  of  making  laws,  Maximilian  gave  less  heed  to 
their  value  or  observance.  He  was  not  practical 
enough.  He  seemed  to  play  at  monarch  and  to  pose 
royally  before  Europe,  intent  also  on  other  plans,  as 
shown  by  the  protest  against  his  renunciation  of 
Austrian  rights  which  opened  wide-spread  mistrust. 

While  bearing  in  mind  that  the  most  important 
measures  were  dependent  on  French  interests  and 
cooperation — and  that  their  failure  must  be  attributed 
to  this  source — ^yet  it  is  evident  that  Maximilian  was 
hardly  the  man  for  the  place.  It  required  one  of 
sterner  mould  to  cope  with  bitter  factions  and  schem- 
ing partisans,  and  face  a  situation  so  critical.  Usually 
kind-hearted  to  a  fault,  he  on  one  side  judged  others 
too  mildly,  while  occasional  rancor  and  mistrust  led  to 
serious  errors  on  the  other.  Of  SBsthetic  temperament, 
he  objected  to  the  inharmonious,  and  was  readily  cap- 
tivated by  fine  appearance  and  manner,  and  suscep- 
tible to  insidious  praise.  All  these  were  deplorable 
weaknesses  under  the  circumstances,  for  they  tended 
to  misdirect  his  admirable  impulses.^ 

''Salin.-Salm  exalts  him  aa  the  'nobleet,  best,  and  most  amiable  *  of  men. 
Diarjft  L  315.    The  disappointed  conservative  Arrangoiz  finds  him  'seoo» 
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Irresolute  and  lacking  confidence  in  himself,  he  was 
readily  influenced  by  others  to  adopt  unsuitable  or 
impractical  plans.  While  inviting  able  men  like 
K^irez'  and  Lacunza,  he  yielded  to  mere  theorists 
or  schemers,  to  congenial  foreigners  who  either  failed 
to  understand  their  surrounding  or  subordinated 
everything  to  private  aims.  Bamirez  was  not  hearty 
enough  in  his  cooperation  as  imperial  minister.  His 
republican  inclinations  served  to  lessen  the  energy 
and  thoroughness  of  action  demanded  by  circum- 
stances, and  led  to  half-hearted  measures  and  false 
conclusions.  Later,  under  Lacunza,  the  turn  of  events 
could  hardly  be  changed;  and  Lares,  the  evil  star  of 
two  preceding  governments,  allowed  blind  selfishness 
and  illusion  to  undermine  the  last  imperial  foothold. 

None  of  these  men,  however,  exercised  anv  real  in- 
fluence over  Maximilian,  such  as  was  wielded  by  Eloin, 
who,  while  talented  and  energetic  enough,  lacked 
practical  ability,  and  was  in  many  respects  a  visionary 
reformer  like  his  master.  Marquez  had  not  the 
broad  mind  and  elevated  character  needed  to  evolve 
grand  schemes,  or  to  long  maintain  a  controlling  in- 
fluence. Mejla  and  Mendez  were  but  brave  and  loyal 
soldiers;  and  among  other  later  friends  and  compan- 
ions Miramon  alone  exercised  any  real  power.  Al- 
though a  brilliant  soldier,  who  by  his  sword  and  mag- 
netism had  made  his  way  to  the  presidential  chair  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  too  much  imbued 
with  illusions,  lacking  the  stability  of  character  and 
maturity  of  mind  requisite  for  either  a  great  leader  or 
a  good  counsellor.'^ 

altivo,  y  Tenflatiyo,'  eyen  false  and  inoomtant.  M4j,,  iv.  34a  D'H^ricault 
poiiits  to  his  medom  from  prejadice  in  the  desire  to  leave  even  the  hostile 
attorney  Aspiros  a  legacy.  Max.,  323.  Arias  himself  is  ready  to  admit  his 
hamaae  sentiments.  BemHa,  244.  In  the  suite  of  these  different  representa- 
tire  opinions  we  find  most  others  follow,  the  generality  being  ready  to  praise, 
espedally  Stem,  Basch,  Kollonits. 

^*  The  half -uttered  imputations  against  his  loyalty  have  not  enough  founda- 
tion to  merit  coDsideration,  and  he  atoned  for  any  such  intent  withhis  blood. 
Sahn-Salm  states  that  he  aocused  himself  in  his  last  days  of  having  brought 
Maximilian  into  captiTity.  Diary,  L  301.  Bat  this  may  refer  to  his  neglect 
of  better  campaign  plans.  Even  this  writer  is  ready  to  believe  that  he  was 
merely  unoonsdonsly  the  evil  genius  of  the  archduke. 
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France  stood  compromised,  bj  the  spirit  at  least  of 
the  Miramare  convention^  to  found  a  strong  govern- 
ment. She  promised  more  than  she  performed,  and 
moreover  sapped  the  roots  by  absorbing  the  means 
for  growth.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  northern 
republic,  with  her  disengaged  lines  of  armies,  tended 
to  dispel  the  illusive  hopes  infolding  the  Mexican 
enterprise.  Quicksand  stood  disclos^,  and  fear  and 
interest  demanded  a  retreat,  even  at  the  cost  of  hu- 
miliation. Maximilian  was  offered  safety  at  the  same 
price,  but  he  refused. 

Now  rise  the  redeeming  traits  of  the  prince  in  the 
midst  of  misfortune.  It  is  needless  again  to  examine 
closely  additional  motives  of  ulterior  plans  and  re- 
volted pride,  in  connection  with  Austrian  prospects 
and  French  intrigues  for  another  government.  Suf- 
fice it  to  recognize  that  the  honor  of  his  name  and  the 
appeal  of  his  imperilled  party  proved  the  maia  im- 
pulse which  called  him  to  what  he  deemed  duty,  to 
stand  by  his  adherents  till  terms  could  be  obtained 
for  their  security.  "  Tell  my  mother  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  as  a  soldier  I"  was  a  last  message  that 
reflected  true  as  well  as  noble  feelings.  His  sacrifice 
to  honor  and  party  was  wholly  thrown  away.  Not 
that  he  could  have  been  much  deceived  by  the  shal- 
low assurances  of  his  ministers;  but  his  usual  irreso- 
lution and  yielding  to  certain  men  led  him  into 
fresh  mistakes,  and  to  the  neglect  of  opportunity 
that  might  have  gained  at  least  honorable  conditions 
and  safety.  The  last  struggle  proved  merely  a  waste 
of  blood,  although  serving  to  embalm  his  memory  as 
a  brave  and  chivalric  prince,^  if  not  as  a  great  man. 

^^ '  Darch  mich  wird  der  Rahm  meiner  Ahnen  gewias  nicht  verdunkelt 
werden,'  wm  a  piece  of  vanity  which  did  not,  however,  belie  ita  author. 

Alberto  Hcum,  QuerStaro;  Memorias  de  un  Ofidcd  del  Emperador  JiaximUi- 
ano,  Traditcidaa  del  Frances,  con  Notasy  JiecU/icacioiies  par  Loreuzo  Elizaga. 
2*  ed.,  Mexico,  1869,  am.  8°,  pp.  250.  The  author,  an  enaign  of  artillery  in 
the  imperial  army,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  aiege  of  Quer6taro  and  dif- 
ferent military  operations.  He  passes  judgment  upon  the  capacity  and  con- 
duct of  various  generals  servins  in  that  army,  strategical  faults  being  pointed 
.out.  Hans  wrote  in  French  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Charlotte.  It  is  regarded 
as  an  important  work,  and  was  translated  into  Spamsh  by  Lorenzo  Eiiza^^ 
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wHo  At  the  end  appends  eome  pegee  of  noiee  end  oorreoMone  ^y  himeelf  ,  at 
well  ee  an  artiole  written  by  Manuel  Payuo  and  publiabed  in  the  Sifflo  XIX, 
Hans  was  a  strung  partisan  of  Maximilian,  and  while  being  as  impartial  ss  bis 
position  and  poUooal  views  would  allow  in  his  nanrstion  of  events,  he  ii  occa- 
sioDaily  unjust  to  the  republican  party.  It  is  to  refnte  soch  expressions  that 
Eliniga  penned  his  notes  and  Payno  his  article. 

FeiU  Salm-Salm,  My  Diary  ia  Mexioo  m  1S67,  includrng  the  Lad  Days  qf 
tke  Emperor  MaximUkoi,  wUk  leamt/rom  the  Diary  qf  the  Princen  Salni'Salm, 
London,  18G8,  sm.  8"*,  2  vol.,  pp  xiv.,  320,  and  828.  Maximilian  in  his  last 
will  expressed  the  destrs  that  this  author  and  the  ex-minister  Fernando  Ra- 
mirez would  undertake  to  write  an  historical  aooount  of  his  three  years'  sojourn 
in  Mexico  and  of  the  preparatory  period,  with  the  susistanoe  of  documents 
kept  in  En^and  and  at  Miramare.  Salm-Salm  wss  unable  to  precure  those 
papers,  and  in  his  preface  relates  the  efforts  he  made  to  obtain  them  and  carry 
out  one  of  the  last  wishes  of  the  emperor.  Aware  that  a  publication  about 
the  occurraDoes  at  Qner^taro  was  expected  from  him,  he  resolved  to  publish 
such  a  narrative  with  the  help  of  his  diary.  He  has  to  regret  the  loss  ol 
many  important  papers  during  the  occupation  of  Quer^taro  by  the  liberals 
and  his  own  imprisonment.  He  had  written  while  a  prisoner  an  account  of 
these  events  for  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  delivered  it  to  Mr  Price  to  for- 
wsrd  it  by  the  English  courier  to  Vera  Crux.  He  states,  voL  it,  p.  105,  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  ever  reached  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Salm- 
Solm  enters  minutely  into  the  occurrences  at  the  siege  of  Querdtaro,  describing 
particularly  the  imprisonment  end  execution  of  Maximilian,  as  well  as  his 
own  experiences  while  under  cundenmation  of  death  to  the  time  of  his  relesse. 
His  wife's  diary,  which  occupies  the  first  88  pages  of  the  2d  volume,  contains 
an  account  of  her  exertions  to  effect  the  escape  of  Maiimilian  by  attempting 
to  bribe  the  officers  under  whose  guard  he  was  placed.  She  attributes  her 
failure  to  the  meanness  of  the  foreign  representatives  in  not  supplying  her 
with  funds.  The  Austrian  and  Belgian  ministers  she  regarded  as  actually  un* 
friendly.  In  both  diaries  the  personal  appearsnce  and  manners  of  promment 
men  are  described.  Prince  Salm-Salm  was  general,  first  aide-de-camp,  and 
chief  of  the  household  of  Maximilian.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Prussian 
ser\'ioe,  and  was  killed  before  Mets,  in  August  1870.  His  wife  was  an 
American,  and,  as  she  states,  *  understood  penectly  well  the  feeling  of  the 
Mexicans.'  iL  57.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  Spanish  byJSduardo 
Gibbon  y  Cirdeoas,  and  was  published  in  Mexico  in  1809,  under  the  title, 
Felix  de  SalmScUm.  Mi$  Memoriae  sohre  Querdtaro  y  MaximUiajio,  The 
diary  of  the  princess  wss  also  translated  from  the  German  and  published  sep- 
arately, nnder  the  title,  Queritaro;  Apu$Ues  del  Jhario  de  la  Pruuxsa  Inis  de 
Salm-Salm^    Mexico,  1809,  sm.  4%  pp  51. 

JgtMcio  de  la  Peza  y  AgvetiM  PradUlOt  Mtuaimiliano  y  loe  UUimo$  Sueesoe 
del  Imperio  en  Queritaro  w  Mexico,  Mexico,  1870,  sm.  8"*,  p.  179.  The  object 
of  the  authors  of  thii  volume  was  to  refute  numerous  false  statements  and 
misi eproseatations  asserted  to  be  contained  in  Salm-S«lm*s  book  entitled 
My  Diary,  Peza  was  a  colonel  of  artillery  in  the  imperial  armv,  and  Pra- 
diUo  Maximilian's  only  aide-de-camp  in  Queritaro,  '  Uiiico  Oficiaf  de  6rdenes 
del  Emperador  en  Queritaro.'  They  accuse  Salm-Salm  of  ingratitude  to  his 
Mexican  friends,  of  untruthfulness,  and  of  attempting  to  stain  the  reputations 
of  those  who  generously  extricated  him  from  difficulties  on  his  arrival  in  Mex- 
ico. In  their  narrative  of  events  they  charge  him  with  being  responsible  for 
the  disastrous  results  of  various  engagements,  and  speak  lightly  of  his  mil- 
itary qualities.  The  last  28  pages  are  taken  up  by  an  appendix  written  by 
Manuel  Noriega^  whom  the  authors  defend,  ana  who  deemed  it  necessary  also 
to  take  up  his  pea  in  the  same  cause.  Salm-Salm*s  remarks  about  the  Mex- 
ican officers  and  troops  were  somewhat  supercilious  and  ill-judged,  and  these 
writers  show  their  resentment. 

L*\  Oaida  de  Queritaro  en  1867;  Varioti  Documentos  RekUivos  d  aquel 
ArmUeeimienio,  Mexico,  1868,  sm.  8%  p  192.  Miguel  Lopez,  a  colonel  in  the 
imperial  army,  smarting  nnder  the  charge  of  treacherous  conduct  at  Queritaro, 
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pabliihed  JnlySl,  1887,  ft  numifesto,  under  the  title  of  La  TomadeQwritarot 
In  which  he  attempts  to  vindioate  hie  action,  giving  his  version  of  events 
connected  with  the  fall  of  that  oitv.  He  supports  his  assertions  with  copies 
of  14  official  documents.  Lopez  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  passion, 
and  makes  a  number  of  false  statements,  which  are  refuted  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  imjoerial  officers  imprisoned  at  Morelia,  and  by  publications  of 
Salm-Salm,  Felix  Becerra,  ana  others.  The  attack  of  these  imperialists  on 
Lopez  is  very  severe,  and  proves  that  he  was  bribed  to  surrender  the  point 
which  in  all  honor  he  oueht  to  have  defended.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of 
the  above-named  pamphlets  and  documents,  and  of  insertions  in  periodicals 
bearing  upon  the  question. 

8.  Betgehf  Erinnerunyen  aus  Mexico,  OtBchichte  der  Utaten  Zehn  Mcnaie 
<Us  KaUerreichs.  Leipsic,  1868,  8",  2  bks  in  1  voL,  pp.  vi.,  196,  and  vi,  261. 
This  book  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  Kdratiy's  work  on  the  interven- 
tion, the  author  commencing  his  narrative  at  a  histCMical  point  just  before 
the  departure  of  the  French,  with  which  event  K^ratry  closes.  Basch  was 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Maximilian,  and  was  by  his  side  from  September 
1866  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  enjoyed  the  emperor's  confidence,  and  was 
an  eye-witness  of  many  circumstances  which  would  have  remained  unknown 
had  he  not  published  them.  His  work  has  an  importance  almost  official, 
since  Maximilian,  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  histoiyof  the  war,  intrusted 
Basch  with  the  care  of  preparing  material,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  his  own 
private  manuscripts  and  documents  of  the  war  department,  among  which 
were  plans  of  campaigns,  orders  of  the  day,  and  protocols  of  councils  of  war. 
When  Basch  was  made  prisoner,  many  of  the  papers  written  in  Spanish  were 
lost,  but  nearly  all  those  in  German  were  saved.  From  these,  and  from  notes 
made  by  himself  and  others  around  Maximilian,  Basch  produced  his  work  by 
the  express  order  of  the  fallen  emperor,  who  himself  gave  to  it  its  title.  It 
contains  copies  of  a  number  of  official  documents  that  had  not  been  previously 
published.  This  volume  has  been  translated  into  several  European  langusges, 
and  in  1870  Dr  Manuel  Paredo  published  a  translation  in  Sjpanish  from  the 
Italian  edition,  under  the  title,  Samuel  Bcuehf  Reenerdos  de  Mexico,  Memoriae 
del  Medico  ordinario  del  Emperador  MaximUiano.  (1866  il  1867.)  Mexico, 
1870,  8**,  pp.  479,  LI.  In  this  volume  the  translation — which  is  an  excellent 
one — occupies  the  first  327  pages,  the  remaining  152  pages  being  taken  up 
by  a  production  of  Hilarion  Frias  y  Soto,  written  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
and  refutinff  Basch,  whose  depreciation  of  Mexicans,  &]se  views  of  affairs,  and 
errors  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Frederic  Hcdl,  L\fe  of  Moaimiiiaai  /.,  LaU  Emperor  of  Mexico,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Empress  Carlota,  New  York,  1868,  sm.  8**,  pp.  317,  with  por- 
traits and  plates.  The  author  was  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  Maximilian. 
In  the  first  chapter  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  events  connected 
with  the  Austrian  nation  and  the  honse  of  Hapsbnrg.  He  states  in  his  pref- 
ace that  his  object  was  not  to  give  a  history  of  the  Mexican  empire  under 
Maximilian,  but  to  portray  his  personal  qualities,  and  concisely  state  the  facts 
and  law  pertaining  to  his  trial  Hall  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  unfortunate 
emperor,  whom  he  regards  as  a  victim,  and  describes  as  a  *noble  chief.'  The 
trial  he  stigmatizes  as  a  farce,  which,  with  the  succeeding  tra^y,  *are  re- 
corded as  a  stain  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Mexican  nation  which  can 
never  be  effiftced  therafrom.'  The  author  supplies  a  number  of  documents, 
the  most  of  which  rolate  to  Maximilian's  trial  The  same  work  was  also  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  without  date,  under  the  title.  Invasion  of  Mexico  by  the 
Erench,  and  the  Reign  of  Maximilian  /.,  toith  a  Sketch  qfthe  Empress  Cariota, 

Juan  de  Dioh  Arias,  Resefia  HisUfriea  de  la  Formadon  y  OperaeUmes  del 
Cuerpo  de  EjSrcito  del  Norte  durante  la  Intervencion  Fhmoesa,  tfttto  de  Quer^* 
taroy  Noticias  Oficiales  sobre  la  Captura  de  MaximUiano,  su  Proceso  InUgro 
y  tu  Muerte,  Mexico,  1867,  8**,  pp.  725,  II.  3,  with  portraits  and  plans.  This 
author  does  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
conduced  to  the  English,  Spanish,  and  French  alliance,  but  attributes  the 
intervention  to  the  machinations  of  Napoleon,  who  made  Mexico  hii  safety- 
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valve  by  employiiig  the  nttlew  Frendi  armv  in  *  ianifa  war,  and  thesebjr 
direrting  it  irom  rerolationary  oatbreak  at  home.  Anaa  regarda  Mazimif- 
tan'a  fate  aa  merited,  and  the  diagraoe  which  attended  the  arma  of  Franoe  aa 
justly  deserred.  This  work,  as  the  title  aets  forth,  ccmtains  an  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  army  of  the  north,  the  siege  of  Qaer^taro,  and  Maximil* 
ian*8  omtare,  trial,  and  execution.    Hie  plans  of  betUe-fields  are  good. 

Fulier  referenoea  for  preceding  chapters  are:  Arrangom,  M^J.,  iiL-ir. 
pasaim;  illex.,  Legaekm,  uirc.,  Lml  passim;  Mairmua^  BtftOadon,  1-223; 
Baaek,  Erinn,,  L-vl  passim;  Id,,  Beeuerdoa,  7-927;  regct^  Doc,  i-iiL  passim; 
Owms  Mem.,  liS.,  passim;  Mix,,  Boiet,  Leyes,  1863,  passim;  Id.,  Abr,-Die., 
18M,  passim;  8oc  Mex,  Cfeog.,  2da  ep.,  iv.  677-8,  748;  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS., 
502-.5;  Id,,  DatM  Biog.,  29-39,  61-92,  13»-41;  Id,,  Mimxl,  no.  47,  p.  3; 
NiaoR,  Sxpid,  du  Mtx,,  passim;  Qaikardo,  Martirotofpo,  passim;  Maxhru^ 
D^enaa,  1^65;  La  Scmbra  de  Zaragota,  May  21,  1867;  Buenrostro,  HinL 
Primero  y  Segwndo  CongrtaM;  Dereeho  Iniem,  Mex,,  Ist  pt,  657-60,  699- 
706;  2d  pt,  320-406;  3d  pt,  817-24;  Paip,  y  Cwregp.  Fan,  Imp,,  11,  63-7, 
74-101,  115-76,  187-212;  Ardlano,  UlL  Moras,  passim;  Manero,  Belachn, 
MS.,  1-2;  Id,,  Doc  Interv.,  63-7;  Kiratry,  KoMcr  Max,,  passim;  Lopa, 
Miff.,  RrfuLt  1-24;  Id,,  La  Toma  de  Quer,,  3-19;  Salm-Salm,  Quer,  and 
Maxim,,  passim;  Id,,  Ten  Tears  qf  My  Ufe,  132,  157-229,  276-81;  Id.,  Con- 
tesiadoH;  Id,,  Diary,  i-ii  pasaim;  804^  Union,  1866-7,  passim;  SiUo  de 
Zaragoea,  Contm,,  1-61;  liic,  BoUL  Ofic,  March-Nov.  1862,  passim;  July 
11,  1863;  Payna,  OuerUas,  Oastos,  jpaasim;  Id.,  Carta  al  Otn.  Forey;  Baufier, 
IHseours  de,  1-^1;  Btmneeis,  VohiU.  Beiges,  65-75,  89-102;  Bivera,  Mix. 
PinL,  L  28-9,  378-80;  ii  280-5;  Id.,  HisL  Jakma,  t.  paasim;  Id.,  Oob.  de 
Mi).,  iL  360-373;  Bwmto,  HisL  IrUrig.  Iihirop,,iZ,  66-244;  Id.,  Oran  Ban- 
Quete,  1-32;  Id,,  Dinner  to;  Id.,  Caniraios  en  BE.  (711.,  590  pp.;  Jd.,  Circ 
Legae,  Mij.,  passim;  Trig^ieros,  Bamos  Munie,,  1-66;  EUataga,  Oorte  de  Roma, 
1-03;  PafadoB,  Mem,,  1-92;  Eur.  Sentinel,  July  30,  1872;  San  Bqfad  Jour- 
nal, Kov.  21,  1863;  TrUmne  Almanac,  1867,  35;  L'Emp,  Mex,  Pass.,  3-21; 
35-41,  77-94;  8.  F.  Post,  July  26,  1872;  S.  F.  News  Letter,  June  4,  11. 1864; 
La  Era  Nueva,  May  5,  1878;  Cos,  SsiadiaUea  Part,  Silao;  SmUJuxmian  Bept, 
1866,  432-4;  Tooar,  Hist.  Pari,  i-iv.  passim;  San  Miguel,  Exposie.,  1-32; 
Sah.,  DkarioOjic.,  May  30,  1875;  Evan/" Sister  Bepub.,  228-36,  310;  Exdmen 
CriL  Adm.  Max,;  8,  F.  Alto,  1862-7,  paasim;  Masseras,  Essai  d^Empire, 
pisshn;  Id,,  El  Programa,  1-34;  Maxim.,  Ahcudones,  etc,  1-163;  Id., 
Brem  Notic,  1-36;  Frias,  in  Bosch,  Erinn.,  ii  338-477;  Garcia  Cubas,  Es- 
crUos  Dioersos,  247-8;  Aguilar,  Be/lex.,  1-16;  Ahrens,  Mex.  nnd  Mex.  Zust., 
94-111;  Maxim,,  Bmp.  du  Mex.,  1-154;  Mex.,  El  Inmerio,  51-83;  Maxim., 
Mem,,  1-103,  passim;  Id.,  Mem,  Proc,  1-164;  Oob,  Zarate,  Pap.  y  Correap., 
pp.  214;  Elizaga,  Ensayos,  passim;  8,  F.  Cttromde,  1866-75,  passim;  Tra- 
corns,  Aesuadon,  1-27;  Escalera  y  Lkma,  Mex.  Mst-descripi.,  1-4;  Courrier 
de  3,  F,,  Aug.  28,  1868;  8.  F,  New  Age,  1865-7;  Maxim,  y  Carhta,  Adven,, 
paasim;  Zareo,  La  Junta  de  los  S6;  Pap  Var,,  xcv.,  pt  4;  Tubino,  Trono 
en  Mex.,  1-42,  76-78;  Quad.,  El  Seis  de  JuUo,  1-27;  AUamirano,  Alg,  Palo- 
bras;  Chavero,  Alg.  Observac,  1-14;  Amer.  Christ,  Union,  xv.  271-3;  H<UCs 
Sonora,  60;  Arch.  Mex.,  CoL  Leyes,  vi  250-«,  448-50,  571;  AtL  Monthly, 
July  1864;  Asambka  Gen.  de  NU.,  Doe,  BelaL,  1-74;  Vigil,  Ensayo  HisL, 
56-196^  211,  321,  424-30;  Zamora,  Espoe.  de  Sucesos,  1-15;  Exdmen  Critieo, 
1-77;  Paeheeo  Cartas;  Marssn,  Prias,  157-60,  204-372;  Festividades  Nac, 
Set.  15  y  IS,  IS64,  pp.  23;    TuCf  Discurso  pronwidado  en  la  Cap,,  1-31; 


Mex,,  Soe.  Oeog.  BoUL,  2a  6pooa»  iv.  747-8;  AbboCs  Mex.  and  U,  8.,  149-68, 
187-242;  OranAlnumaqm  Mex.,  1866,  36-50;  Id.,  1867,  20,  28-33;  D'mri^ 
eauU,  Maxim.,  pa«im;  Mix.,  Vindkacion  del  Pueblo,  1-52;  McDougaWs 
Speech,  Feb.  3,  1863;  El  Federal,  1872-3,  passim;  Vind.  Pueb.  Mex.,  1-32; 
Ma»sey's  Mex,  As  It  Is;  Aeademia  Imper.,  Acta  de  Instal.,  1-27;  Mix.,  Acta 
de  hs  Traidores;  La  EstreUa  de  Occidente,  July  24,  1863;  Pap.  Var.,  civ., 
pi  I;  La  EstreUa  de  Ocdd.,  passim;  Zerecero,  Bev.  Mex.,  131-2;  San  Jos4 
Patrki,  July  19,  1867;  VaUt,  El  Viajero  de  Mex.,  passim;  Affairs  in  Mex., 
MS.,  4;  Gardes  Letter  to  Pabnerston;  Mex.  DeU  Bepts,  iL-,  AUamirano,  Dis- 
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eurdOt  6-10;  OfUierrez  de  Ei4irada^  Ditcwrm,  1-^1;  Id.,  M4x,  y  d  ArMduqm, 
1-20;  Doc,  UU,  Mix.,  185*2-75,  no.  4;  ArriUaga,  Terc  Observ.;  Id,,  Ouartas 
Observ.,  l-«7;  Hayea*  Scraw,  GaL  PoL,  Tii.  65;  viii.  17,  76;  Zaragoxa,  !></. 
de  Puebla,  1-16:  M  Siglo  XIX.,  Feb.  1.%  1885,  p.  2;  Le  TraU  d'Unum,  1862, 
raaaiin;  Son.,  Peridd.  Cfie.  del  Dep.,  March  23,  1866,  p.  4;  Pinart  CoU;  Mc- 
Sherrj^M  Ssaaifs  and  Lectmvs,  35-^;  OaUardo,  DUeijrto  PromMdado,  Leon, 
1864,  pp.  90;  Alaman,  M4j.,  iu  528;  El  Amigo  del  Orden,  of  Tepic,  Jnly  20, 
1867;  Mex.,  AyufUam,  de  1865^  Memor.,  1-21;  Zorilla,  Drama  del  Alma,  245- 
56;  SdwMrdn*  Shelby's  Ekped.  to  Mex.,  22-6,  45-9, 85,  08-9, 121-^9;  Le  Saint, 
Querre  de  Mex.,  paauin;  Veritae,  Ju$L  Str.  ISr.  Mex.,  39-40,  90-1,  100-18, 
130^9;  San  Leandro  UautU,  Sept  15»  1866;  June  15,  July  27,  1867;  May  8, 
1869;  Oarcia,  Libro  Mayor,  MS.;  Agwueal.,  Bepreiieni.  que  toe  Hab.,  1-18; 
Mex.  Empire  and  Amer.  Union,  1-12;  Arellamo,  Cuenta  Gorr.,  MS.,  1-17; 
Id.,  Ley  de  IfS  de  OcL,  1-21;  Heese  River  BeveiOe,  June  29,  July  21,  1864; 
Sept.  15,  1865;  May  1,  30,  1866,  etc.;  Hoffman,  Caltfomien,  324-47.  303-423; 
Mem.  ProniedouL  EeUe.,  25-8,  34-52;  Hobbe*  Wild  Life  in  Far  Went,  276-31*2; 
Hiterta,  ApwUm,  1-92;  Zuloaga,  Monyf.  186X,  1-16;  FtffU,  DiKwrao,  6-V; 
Eco  de  Eepafim,  Not.  16,  1853;  Mex.  under  Max.,  153-^;  La  Sociedad,  Sept. 
and  Oct.  1867;  EU(m'e  WUh  the  French,  passim;  Oold  Hill  Newe,  May  22, 
1865;  March  15,  Aug.  10,  July  3,  1866;  Alven»leben,  WUh  Max,  in  Mex.,  4^- 
6;  Mex.  Empire,  Act.  Situation,  1-13;  Mexicaniache  Typen  und  Skizxen,  33-4, 
59-68,  140-56;  Gutierrez,  Leyea  de  E^f.,  G3-7;  Arch.  Mfx.,  Actae,  3-4);  S.  F. 
Times,  1866-7,  passim;  Amigo  del  Pueblo,  June  22,  1861;  Atienet,  Baeaine 
AcuHCulo,  1-41;  Mex,  and  Monroe  Doctrine,  1-24;  Mex.  et  la  Monarch.,  32- 
49;  Barreiro,  Porvenir  Yuc.,  60;  Hunt's  Mereh.  Mag.,  xlvi  172^;  Juarez, 
Biog.  del  Ciud.,  34-40.  49-52;  Mex.,  Code  rural,  1-13;  Id.,  Mtm.  Princip. 
Bamos,  1-289;  Baa,  Vida  Juarez,  18;  M^c,  Anuario  drdenes  Imper.;  Vol 
de  M^.,  1862-80,  passim;  El  Estado  de  Sin.,  1867-8,  passim;  Tamel  y  Men- 
divil,  Discurso,  1-12;  Valori,  VE3qp6d.  du  Mex.  BthabUit^  1-39;  Teatcry, 
El  Imper.  Seg.  Observ.  sobre,  1-47;  Id.,  M  Imper.  y  el  Clero,  33-44;  San 
Bafad  Jour.,  Jan.  31,  1863;  Maxim.,  Causa,  passim;  Fossey,  Mex.,  364-5; 
Maxim.,  Colec  PoHica;  Nic,,  Oac.,  1863-70,  psssim;  Oagem,  Apelae.  de  los 
Mejs.,  35-86;  MendoM,  Cuestian  de  M6j.,  1-108;  S.  F.  Golden  Era,  May  5, 
June  2,  16,  July  7,  1867;  Almanaqua  Imper.,  1866,  1-212,  passim;  Alma- 
naque  de  la  Corte,  1866,  1-117;  Aim.  Calend.  Gnlvan,  1864,  47-50;  1866,  57- 
90;  1867.  63-89;  1869,  56-72;  Alvarez  d  sus  Condudad.,  47-50,  56-68;  Id., 
Manifest.,   1-10;  PamplUets,  iL  na  4;  Hansard's  Pari,  Deb.,  clxziiL  793; 
clxxTL  2159,  219O-2203;  Harper's  Mag.,  zxv.  113;  xxvi  138-9,  560-1;  xxvii. 
274,  416,  831-4;  xxriiL  562;  xxix.  134;  zxxy.  128-9,  264,  529^^;  xxxtI.  31- 
6;  xxxTii  520-5,  667-82;  Armin,  Heutige  Mex,,  403-27;  Testory,  El  Imp.  y 
el  Clero,  1-25;  Iglesias,  Rrfut.  Discurso  BHiauU,  1-40;  Jalisco,  Tarifa,  Gu*- 
dal.,  1865,  pp.  14;  Nardi,  Visita  delTImperatore,  1-22;  La  Bafa  Col.,  Feb. 
23,  1867;  BarU,  Mexique,  183;  Banco,  Proyeeto  de,  1-12;  KkngsUy's  French 
Interv.;  M4x.,  Cuest.  Monarq.  Gonstiiuc.,  1-44;  Id.,  Col.  Leyes,  1863-7,  i.- 
ii.  passim;  Id.,  Constit.  Govt,  Decrees,  etc.;  BillauU,  B^utac.,  1-40;  Prim^ 
Discurso,  1-26;  Negodos,  Diseusion  en  el  Senado,  1-16;  Biari,  Mexique  d*hier, 
18-32;  Lacombe,  Le  Mex.  et  les  £tats  UnU,  1-162;  Berendt,  in  Smithsonian 
Bept,  1867,  426;  M&s.,  Col.  Dec,  1861-8,  yi  128-50;  Id.,  BolH.  Leyes,  1863, 
ap.,  48»-93,  53^-47;  Id.,  PHmer  Calend.  Guerra  EstranJ.,  1-50;  Id.,  Ore.  d 
los  Gobem.,  1-16;  Laurent,  Guerre  du  Mex.,  1-345;  L^9vre,  Le  Mex.,  286-95; 
Id.,  Max.  et  VInteih>.,  passim;  CaL  Chr.  AdvocaU,  May  II,  I860;  Feb.  27, 
Aug.   1,  Sept.,    1867;  B4doUi^re,  Guerre  Mex.,   16-18,  39-80;  Lempriere'a 
Notes  in  Mex.,  321^21,  464-80;  BoleL  de  Noticias,  Feb.  24,  1861;  Sim., 
BoUt.  Ofic-  de  la  Division,  May  9,  13,  1865;  BoleL  OJie.  Estado  Sin.,  Jan.  18, 
21,  1870;  Sept.  12,  1872;  Bivouac  Vera  Cruz,  1-218;  M^.,  El  Imp.,  9-61, 
69-78;  Id.,  Inntruccion  d  los  Prtfectos,  1-23;  Id.,  Batatuto  Provis.  Imp.  Mex., 
1-11;  Id.,  Espos.  de  los  Sentim.,  1-6;  Id.,  Dee.  S  deJul.de  1865,  1-24;  Id., 
Derroteros,  1-23;  Le  National,  1864-7,  passini;  Stockton  D.  Herald,  Aug.  23, 
1870;  Traidores  Pintados  por  Si  Mismos— Libro  Secreto  de  Maxim.,  passim; 
8.  F.  Bulletin,  passim;  Losada,  CuesUon  Mex,,  1;  BoleL  Bq^b,,  Jan.-Agoato, 
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1867,  pMrim;  i^fx.  y  la  Interv.,  23-02;  Id,,  MH  Imp.  y  la  Interv.,  l-«;  Id,, 
Injormt  Comit,  SO  de  Set.  I87£,  84-5;  Botaet,  IiUerv.  Ftaneua,  1-46;  Mex,, 
SeffL  Gabm.  Bmp.,  3-18;  Id.,  Mem,  Fom„  1868,  66-76,  350-74;  Id,,  la 
Inierv.  y  la  MimarqukL,  1-18;  Id,,  Mem.  Helac.,  1875,  34-7;  Id.,  8ue^40,  pp. 
L-y.  1-207;  Id.,  Hegl,  Ctmsfjo  de  Betado,  1-^;  Id,,  Mem.  Hoe,,  1808,  ap.  46, 
annex  5,  pp.  45-7;  Id.,  1870,  paasim;  8.  F.  Call,  1864-7,  paMim;  WiUon'a 
Mtx.  andlte  Relig,,  265^;  Builocte  Acrom  Meat.,  90-1,  104,  264;  Cafiedo, 
Lue  OuerriUeroe,  1-250;  CabaUero^  Hut.  Aim.,  37-40;  Calvo,  Analee  HiaL, 
tL,  pp.  zlviL-lL,  Izzv.-vii. ;  Cabeait,  La$  Tree  MaldUoe;  BuaiamanU,  Ensatfo, 
13-26;  Id.,  Cuatro  Palabrae,  8-103;  iff ».,  The  Republic  Reatortd,  3-13; 
Carloia,  S,  M,  la  Emperatriz  en  V.  Cruz,  1-28;  Carriedo,  Ea^ud.  HiU,,  u.  65; 
Caraim  Appeal,  May  17,  July  20,  1865;  April  27,  May  30,  June  30,  1S66; 


June  9,  July  3,  Aug.  24,  1867;  Mix.,  SueeM)  Ocurrido,yp.  u,-v.  1-207;  Id,, 
SUio  de  Pueblo,  132-36;  M  Dirito,  Florence,  in  8,  F.  Timea,  Aug.  30,  1867; 
DUke^a  Greater  BrU,,  233-8;  CaelUlo  y  Lamzae,  Diaeurao,  1-15;  Caatro  y  Car- 
rillo,  in  La  EslreUa  de  Occid.,  June  16,  July  7,  1865;  CaaiiUo,  Ciudad  de 
Uruapan,  1-16;  I>oc.  Hut.  Mix.,  1832-75,  no.  5,  3-74;  no:  10,  pasum;  Doc, 
Diplom.  Gob.  Espafiol,  1-262;  Mix,,  Reaefia  FuAiv,,  1-24;  Id,,  Rev,  Fdositf, 
Hut.  FolU.,  paaum;  Doe.  Relat.  Aaamblea  Gen.  de  Notablea,  1-73;  Catua  de 
Maxim.,  457-67;  Catholic  Gwirdian,  Sept.  14,  1872;  Caatro,  L't  Cuest.  Meji- 
eama,  1-88;  Chymnoeth'e  Max.,  48-118;  Chevalier,  Expid.  duMex,,  1-3,  7^ 
0;  Chicago  Tribum,  in  8.  F,  Timea,  Aug.  14,  1867;  La  CUnaca,  no.  12,  3; 
na  14, 1-2,  21;  no.  16, 17,  38;  no.  30,  1,  2;  Mex,,  Sketch  qf  Juarez;  Id.,  ShaU 
our  Govt  Actf  1-11;  Mex.  Scrape,  it  paasim;  Ihtbois,  Le  Mex,,  141-91;  CoU- 
gio  de  San  Tynado,  Prog,,  1-9;  Cktaeret^a  Mex,;  Conkling'a  Guide,  200,  2S2; 
Dur.;fluardiaa  Ruralea,  1-28;  Duvernoie,  Franzoa.  Inierv,,  124-88;  Mix.,  Ult, 
Notaa  Diplom.,  1-43;  Cdrdoba,  Silio  de  Pueblo,  8-135;  Cor,  del  Pad/,,  Feb.- 
May  1868,  poasim;  El  Correo  de  Ultramar,  in  La  Eatrella  de  Occid.,  Aug.  29, 
1862;  C&urrier  de  Mex,,  in  8.  F.  Tknea,  July  7,  1867;  Pacheco,  La  Cuenl,  de 
Mix.,  11-15;  Mex,,  L'Empereur  de,  1-32;  IcL,  Le  GitUral  PHm„  44-5,  8.3- 
90,  08-106;  Id.,  L'Interv.  Frattgaiae  (Paris,  1868),  121-221,  245-6,  263-80, 
319-74;  Mich.,  Deeretoa,  no.  74;  Cuevaa,  M  Imperio,  1-75;  8,  F„  La  Crdnica, 
Ang.  2,  1876;  Davia*  Speechee,  395-6,  456-79;  Decretoa  y  Reglam,  (Mex., 
1865).  1-177;  Denny'a  Cruiae,  236-7;  El  Derfcho,  I  15-16;  iii.  418;  iv.  147, 
55;  V.  48,  235-6;  D4troyaJt,  Mex.  Interv,,  2.32-377;  Mier  y  Teran,  ApuiU. 
Biog.,  14-30;  Mex.  and  the  IT.  8,;  Miramar  d  Mix.,  paaeim;  El  Monitor, 
Jan.  17,  April  30,  Aug.  17.  1869;  Oct  17,  Nov.  1,  2,  1872;  May  3,  1873;  El 
Porvenir,  New  York,  in  Nie,  Bol,  Ofic.,  Sept.  3,  1863;  N,  Am,  Revieio,  ciu. 
118-37;  Nueooa  Doe.  Cueet,  Mex,  (Mex.,  186.3),  5-84;  North  Pac,  Review,  L 
218,  224;  Novarro,  Informe  aohrefrec,  Revol.,  65-176;  Oaxaca,  Mem,  Cajiga, 
ISCl,  28-32;  Ober,  Mex,,  489-513;  Ormachea,  Erpoaic,,  1-29;  Ortega,  Proteata, 
1-25;  Id.,  Parte  General,  1-185;  Id,,  ParU  Gen.  Defe^a  Zaragoza,  1-252; 
Id.,  Parte  Gen.  Jorn.  Talatlaco,  1-84;  Id,,  Plaidoyer,  1-26;  Overlaml  Monthly, 
I  227-34;  v.  327-34;  viL  445-8;  x.  364-7,  466-7;  Payno,  Mix,  y  el  Sr  Em- 
bqfador,  1-98;  Pan.  Star  and  Herald,  1866-8.  passim;  Id.,  Merc.  Chronicle, 
1866-8,  passim;  Payne'a  ffiat.  Europ.  Colonies,  317-21;  Romero,  A  punt,  Boaq. 
Hist.,  pp.  335;  Peza  y  PradiOo,  Maxim.,  4-107;  S.  L.  Potoai,  Gtfat.  PolU., 
1-8;  Perez,  Dice.  Geogr.,  L  114;  ii.  536-50;  iiL  217-18;  P.  S„  Ob^erv  cd 
Diaeurao  Paeheco;  Peridd.  Ofic  Gob,  Conatit,,  Chihuahua,  July  27,  1806;  El 
ConUUuc,  Sept.  1867-Oct.  1868,  passim;  Parthe,  Die  Interv,  in  Mex.,  17.  22- 
64;  Peojtle'a  Mag.,  pt  x.  683-4;  M  Plan  de  Tnxtepec,  May  18,  1877;  Pierard, 
Souv,  du  Mex.,  207-21 ;  J/*«ridcifco«  Var.,  Bertoldino,  i.  nos  1-14;  Prim*a  Spe/'ch, 
7-41;  Pinart  Coll.;  El  Pueb.  de  Son.,  Dec  3,  17,  1867;  Pyat,  Carta  d  Jwirt-z, 
1-32;  Quar.,  Oaida,  passim;  Ripub,  Mex.,  Demi^rea  Notes,  3-36;  Rev.  den  JJetus 
Mondes,  186^-6,  passim;  PapeUa  Varioa,  xxv.  pts  2,  4;  xcv.  pts  1,  2,  7,  8,  11; 
dii  pts  2,  5,  8;  civ.  pts  4,  5,  7,  8;  cvi.  pt  1;  cviii.  pts  2,  6;  ex.  pt  3;  cxii. 
pts  6,  7,  8;  cxvL  pts  3,  4,  6;  cxviL  pt  2;  cxxi.  pt.  4;  cxxv.  pts  1,  2;  cxxxv. 

?ts  1,  2;  clxviL  pt  17;  ocxxiv.  pts  13,  15;  ccxxvii.  pt  11;  Mix,,  Col.  Leyea 
mp.,  iii.  5,  13-19;  Dublan  and  L<fza7io,  Legisl,  Mex.,  ix.  passim;  x.  5,  18  28, 
267;  Domdneeh,  Le  Mex.,  153-207,  267-348;  Id,,  L'Emp.  Mex,,  1-97;  Id., 
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ffisi,  du  Mex,,  iiL  pMiim;  Jlf^x.,  Bokt,  Leye$,  EtL-Moffo,  1864,  paaaiin; 
KollonUz*  CouH  of  Max.,  passim;  MSx.^  Diario  Ofic,  1867-84,  passim;  iJ&rU», 
Diario  Senado,  u.  878,  928,  956,  991-2»  1068,  1082-7,  1006,  1104-9,  1122-31; 
1160-5;  no.  85,  ap.  pp.  5-106,  passim;  Cdrtes,  Diario  Congreao  VL,  pasdm; 
M^.f  IHario  del  ImperiOi  1865-6,  passim;  Id,,  Peridd,  Ofic,  Imper,  Mex., 
1863-4,  passim;  Id,,  Dicurio  Debates  S^  Congr,,  torn.  L-ii.;  ?•  Congr,,  i  258, 
268,  290,  376,  428,  456,  489-90,  etc.;  8^  Cfongr.,  I  180-1;  iii.  227-33,  419; 
9^  Congr,,  i.  passim;  iii.  21^14;  iv.  114-15;  lOo  Congr,,  ii.  648-^62,  751;  ill. 
158;  Igleiias,  Revistcu,  i.-iii.  passim;  Spencer  8t  John*8  Ot  Britain  and  Mex., 
MS.,  1-4;  EsUU/ido  Provis,  Imp,  Mex,,  1865,  1-21;  M4x,,  Col.  Leyes  Imp,, 
L-iv.  passim;  ▼.  59-63;  vii.  119-22;  Martinez,  HiaL  Revol.  Mex,,  L  217-^; 
HaWa  Life  Max,,  passim;  U,  8.  Gov.  Docs,  Cong.  Globe,  1862-^  app.  94; 
1863-4,  index  'Mex.,'  p.  zxiiL;  186^*-6,  index  'Mex.,*  pp.  xxriiL,  IxxviiL; 
1866-7,  index  *Mex.,'  p.  xix.;  Id.,  Rept  Sec.  Navy,  1863,  p.  xviii.;  Id.,  Rept 
Bee.  Txeas.,  1865,  147-58;  1866,  129-42;  Id.,  Foreign  A&irs,  1862,  passim; 
1863,  pt  ii.,  638-762,  1134-59,  1335-41;  Id.,  Mex.  Affidrs,  in  President's 
Mess.,  Jane  16,  1864;  Id.,  37th  cong.  2d  sees.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  750;  37th  cong. 
8d  sees.,  H.  Jour.,  702;  Sen.  Jonr.,  578;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  no.  1  (Mess,  and  Doc., 
pt  1),  pp.  307-441,  729-76;  no.  23,  vol.  v.,  pp.  1-27;  no.  54,  voL  vi.;  Sen. 
Docs  nos  24,  40;  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  13;  Sen.  Com.  Rept  90;  /(/.,38th  oonff.  1st 
sess..  Sen.  Jour.,  964;  H.  Jour.,  1117;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  92,  vol.  xv.;  H.  Com. 
Rept  129,  vol.  ii.;  Id.,  38th  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  15;  Foreign  Affairs 
(Mess,  and  Doc.,  pt  iiL),  1-253;  Id.,  39th  cong.  lit  sess.,  Mex.  AfiSiirs,  vols, 
i.-ii.;  Foreign  Afbirs  (Mess,  and  Doc.,  pt  ii.),  pp.  xviii. -xxv.;  (Mess,  and 
Doc.,  pt  iii.),  pp.  356-849;  H.  Jonr.,  1309-10;  Sen.  Docs  5,  6,  and  8;  H.  Ex. 
Doc  no.  20,  vol.  vii.;  nos 31,  38;  no.  93,  vol.  xii.;  no.  137,  vol.  xvi.;  Id,,  39th 
cong.  2d  sess.,  Foreign  Affairs  (Mess,  and  Doc.,  pt  i.),  pp.  266-388;  (Mess, 
and  Doc.,  pt  iiL),  pp.  1-423;  Sen.  Jonr.,  585-6;  H.  Jonr.,  716;  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
no.  17,  vol.  vi.;  no.  76,  voL  xii.;  Id.,  40th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  11; 
Id.,  40th  cong.  2d  sees.,  Foreign  Affairs  (Mess.,  and  Doc.,  pt  L),  pp.  93-4, 
212-360;  Arias,  Beserla  Hist,,  passim;  Hans,  Quer4taro,  passim;  L/rfSvre, 
Doc,  Maximiliano,  i.-iL  passim;  Marquez  de  Leon,  F6  Perdtda,  MS.,  passim; 
Id.,  Mem,  Pdnt.,  MS.,  passim;  Zamacois,  Hist,  M4j,,  x.  185,  1097-1U9; 
XV.  621;  xvi.  passim;  zviL  passim;  Mex.,  Col.  Leyes,  Deer,  y  Circ,  1863-7, 
torn.  L-iiL  passim. 
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We  will  now  follow  briefly  the  fortunes  of  Marquez 
and  Diaz,  and  the  progress  of  afiairs  subsequent  to  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.  In  pursuance  of  preconcerted 
arrangements,  under  the  emperor's  orders,  Marquez 
made  on  the  22d  of  March,  1867,  a  successful  sally 
with  1,200  cavalry.  His  departure  became  known 
soon  after,  however,  at  Escobedo's  headquarters,  and 
the  fact  was  at  once  communicated  to  Porfirio  Diaz, 
who  commanded  the  republican  forces  operating  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico;  a  division  of  cavalry,  4,000  strong, 
was  also  despatched  to  act  in  concert  with  the  troops 
of  Lalanne,  Cu^Uai-,  and  others,  and  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  hostile  reinforcements  that  might  leave  the 
capital. 

Marquez  effected  a  difficult  though  rapid  march 
through  the  sierra  without  meeting  with  any  serious 
opposition  from  the  enemy,*  and  reached  Mexico  in 
the  morning  of  the  27th.*     He  lost  no  time  in  carry- 

^He  had  a  trifling  enoonnter  with  a  repnblicaa  party  at  the  place  called 
Paerto  de  loa  Chiyoe.  Peza  and  PradiUo,  Maxim,,  110. 

'The  people  were  greathr  sarprised  on  seeing  Marquez  and  Vidaprri  unex- 
pectedly enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  1,000  men.  Afasseraa,  Un  Esmi  <VEm^ 
l»iT,  185. 
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ing  out  his  instructions  to  reconstitute  the  cabineti 
which  he  did  with  the  following  ministers,  namely: 
Santiago  Vidaurri,  minister  of  the  treasury  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council;  Tom^  Murphy,  of  foreign  affairs; 
Jos^  Maria  Iribarren,  formerly  the  imperial  commis- 
sioner in  Sinaloa,  of  government  and  fomento;  Ma- 
nuel Garcia  de  Aguirre,  of  justice  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  during  his  absence  in  Quer^taro  the  port- 
folio was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  under-secretary  Pedro 
Sanchez  Castro;  General  Nicolds  de  la  Portilla,  of 
war;  and  Cdrlos  Sanchez  Navarro,  of  the  imperial 
household.  Lares  and  Marin  were  relieved.'  Tubera 
and  O'Horan  retained  their  respective  offices,  the  one 
as  general-in-chief  of  the  garrison,  and  the  other  as 
political  prefect. 

The  selection  of  Marquez,  Vidaurri,  and  Iribarren 
implied  an  energetic  policy.  That  of  Marquez  would 
hardly  call  for  any  comment;  it  was  intended  to  for- 
ward the  aims  of  Maximilian  and  his  supporters,  which 
I  have  explained  elsewhere;  that  of  Vidaurri  presaged 
that  there  would  be  no  half-way  measures  in  financial 
affairs,  and  as  for  Iribarren,  he  had  shown  himself  in 
difficult  positions  to  be  a  man  of  indomitable  energy, 
and  seemed  to  be  a  proper  person  to  cooperate  with 
the  others. 

Marquez  found  the  condition  of  affairs  not  so  favor- 
able as  he  expected  on  leaving  Quer^taro.  Events 
soon  proved  that  it  was  a  change  of  measures  as  well 
as  men  that  had  recently  taken  place.  Vidaurri  sum- 
moned to  his  presence  the  chief  merchants  and  prop- 
erty owners,  and  demanded  from  them  a  prompt 
contribution  of  funds  to  enable  the  government  to 
resume  military  operations.     And  in  order  to  avoid 

'They  were  restored  to  tiieir  former  pomtioDS;  Lares  to  the  presidanoy  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  Marin  to  that  of  the  superior  court  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  Maximiliaii  wrote  each  of  them  a  letter  of  thanks  for  services  in  the 
cabinet,  accompanying  to  the  former  the  cross  of  grand  officer  in  the  order  of 
the  Aguila  Mexicana,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  commander  in  the  same  order. 
Zamacois,  HUt.  M^j.,  xviii.  1177-8.  Lares  died  in  Mexloo  in  Jan.  1870.  He 
was  held  to  be  a  man  of  large  information  and  a  distinguished  jurist.  El  Dt' 
reeho,  iv.  W-8. 
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superfluous  discussion,  a  list  was  produced,  settings 
forth  the  amount  each  was  expected  to  contribute/ 
By  surprise,  not  entirely  unaccompanied  with  a  secret 
terror,  Vidaurri  obtained  $300,000,  which  sum  was 
placed  at  Marquez'  disposal  for  military  purposes.^ 

The  city  of  Puebla  had  been  closely  invested  by 
the  republicans  under  Diaz  since  the  9th  of  March. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  about  2,500  men,  mostly 
rural  militia  got  together  by  the  commandant,  Gen- 
eral Manuel  Noriega,  including  the  16th  battalion  of 
the  line.  No  roSnforcements  having  reached  him, 
notwithstanding  his  urgent  demands,  Noriega's  situa- 
tion had  become  critical,  but  he  was  determined  to 
defend  the  place  at  all  hazards.  The  besiegers,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  repeated  assaults,  gaining  con* 
siderable  advantages.^  Noriega  again,  on  the  22d, 
wrote  the  minister  of  war  that  he  was  left  almost 
without  efficient  officers  or  money,  and  that  his  am- 
munition would  last  only  six  days;  furthermore,  the 
town  "was  not  the  Puebla  of  1856,  its  inhabitants  hav- 
ing now  become  either  hostile  or  indifferent."  This 
letter  was  laid  before  the  lugarteniente  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Mexico,^  who,  after  a  consultation  with 
Vidaurri  and  the  other  ministers,  concluded  that 
Puebla  should  be  relieved;  for  if  the  republicans  were 

*  Foreignen  obtained  a  rsdnotion  of  one  half,  owing  to  the  interference  of 
Dano,  supported  by  the  Spanish  and  Prussian  ministers.  Maueras,  Un  Ensai 

*It  may  well  be  sanniBed  that  this  device  cansed  mneh  displeasure.  Vi- 
daurri called  together  the  editors  of  newspapers,  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  ex- 
5Uuned  the  pressing  necessity  for  the  funds.  The  editor  of  the  Cronista  de 
fijieo  unhesitatingly  said,  and  his  words  were  supported  by  the  others,  that 
the  necessity  was  well  understood,  and  the  goyernment's  right  to  procure 
fonds  was  not  disputed;  that  the  objections  lay  in  forcing  people  to  oontrib' 
nte  more  than  they  were  able,  and  in  the  despotic  manner  emploved  in  the 
collection.  Vidaurri  then  said  that  O'Horan  tiad  been,  and  would  )>e  affain, 
told  to  employ  gentler  means.  He  added  that  the  goremment  had  been 
compelled  to  procure  money  to  remit  the  emperor  for  his  army,  and  $100,000 
had  been  sent  him  cm  the  1st;  and  on  Marquez'  return,  after  defeatinff  Diaz' 
srmy,  the  imperialist  foroes  would  be  increased,  a  sufficient  garrison  left  ia 
the  capital,  and  aid  forwarded  at  once  to  the  relief  of  Querdtaro. 

'  In  the  aasanlt  of  Msroh  19th  the  imperialist  generals  Calderon  and  Prieto 
were  seriously  wounded. 

'  Minister  Portilla's  letter  embodying  Noriega's  report  is  given  in  2bfiia- 
CDif'  Hi^  M^.,  XTiii  1180-2. 
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permitted  to  take  the  place^  Diaz  would  march  on 
the  capital,  allowing  no  time  to  prepare  the  resources 
so  much  needed  at  Quer^taro  Marquez  hoped  by  a 
timely  defeat  of  this  commander  to  bring  on  a  most 
favorable  change  for  the  empire;  he  could  then  return 
to  the  capital  with  Noriega's  troops  and  the  war  ma- 
terial in  Puebla,  raise  more  forces,  which  might  be 
also  augmented  by  the  prisoners  taken,  and  then,  with 
a  large  train  of  artillery,  money,  and  plenty  of  am- 
nunition,  march  to  the  aid  of  Quer^taro,  and  force 
the  republicans  to  abandon  the  siege.  The  republi- 
cans looked  upon  this  plan  as  the  only  one  that  could 
give  the  imperialists  the  victory,  and  were  therefore 
anxious  that  Diaz  should  take  possession  of  Puebla 
before  Marquez  could  succor  it.® 

Marquez  started  on  the  30th  of  March  from  Mexico, 
with  3,480  men^  and  17  pieces  of  artillery,  taking  the 
route  of  the  Llanos  de  Apam,  as  it  afforded  greater 
facility  for  manoeuvring  with  cavalry.  At  the  haci- 
enda of  Soltepec  he  received  on  the  2d  of  April  the 
alarming  news  that  Puebla  had  fallen,  and  that  the 
imperialists  were  concentrated  upon  the  fortified  hills 
of  Loreto  and  Guadalupe.  On  the  next  day  the  hus- 
sars were  despatched  to  Huamantla  to  ascertain  what 
had  really  occurred  at  Puebla.     From  that  and  other 

*  The  republican  general,  Qonzalez,  an  eye-witneas,  said  in  a  letter  of  Sept. 

,  1867,  to  a  newspaper  of  Mexico,  that  if  Diaz  had  been  repulsed  from 

Puebla,  'Marquez,  15  days  later,  oould  have  marched  on  Qner^taro  with 

14,000  men  and  60  or  80  pieces  of  artillery,' and  compelled  the  besieging 

army  to  beat  a  retreat,  ana  break  up.     Marquez*  right  to  go  to  Puebla  in 


15,  1867,  to  a  newspaper  of  Mexico,  that  if  Diaz  had  been  repulsed  from 
Puebla,  'Marquez,  15  days  later,  oould  have  marched  on  Qner^taro  with 
14,000  men  and  60  or  80  pieces  of  artillery,' and  compelled  the  besieging 
army  to  beat  a  retreat,  ana  break  up.  Marquez*  right  to  go  to  Puebla  in 
the  face  of  Maximilian's  instructions  has  been  questioned.  But  even  allowing 
that  his  orders  were  positive  to  return  to  Quer^taro  at  once  with  the  funds  he 
oould  gather  and  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  it  is  doubtful,  from  a  military 
standpoint  that  he  could  leave  Puebla  to  its  fate.  He  had  only  5,000  men. 
-    Ihea  ■  - 


Had  he  attempted  to  go  back,  without  affording  relief  to  that  town,  it  would 
have  surrendered  at  once,  and  then  Diaz,  with  the  forces  of  Levva,  Cn^llar, 
LAlanne,  and  others,  together  with  Guadarrama's  4,000  men,  would  have  anni- 


COM,  HiH,  A/ij.,  xviiL  1184-7. 

*  His  force  has  been  variouslv  estimated  at  4,000  and  5,000,  but  the  number 

fiven  in  the  text  is  believed  to  be  correct,  as  follows:  infanti^,  2,001 ;  cavalry, 
,281;  artilleiy,  198.  Pexa  and  PradiUo,  Maxim,,  112-4.  The  news  received 
at  the  republican  headquarters  was  that  Marauez  had  marched  witli  1,900 
picked  men  of  infantry  and  1,600  horse.  In  a  letter  from  him  to  Noriem  at 
Puebla,  dated  March  27th,  he  pronuses  to  go  to  his  aid  with  8,000  men  H  ail 
arms.  Diaz,  For/,,  Biog,,  105,  124. 
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sources  no  doubt  was  left  in  Marquez'  mind  that 
Puebla  and  the  hills  before  named  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  that  the  whole  republican  force 
nnder  Diaz  would  be  soon  upon  him. 

After  his  successful  campaign  in  Tehuantepec,  Gen- 
eral Diaz  returned  to  Oajaca,  where  he  was  met  by 
several  commissions  from  the  republicans  of  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  Tlascala,  and  Mexico,  asking  him  to  come 
among  them,  and  inaugurate  active  military  operations. 
A  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  sent  by  the 
Mexican  minister  in  the  United  States,  had  arrived 
at  Minatitlan,  but  armament  for  cavalry  and  other 
things  were  needed  for  the  troops  then  being  organ- 
ized. He  would  not  leave  Oajaca  till  these  troops 
were  ready.  But  finding  the  delay  too  long,  he  ap- 
pointed Greneral  Alejandro  Gkrcla  governor  and  mili- 
tary commandant  of  Oajaca,  and  toward  the  end  of 
January  or  early  in  February,  took  his  departure  with 
only  200  lancers,  his  aids  and  a  few  officers  of  the  com- 
missariat and  medical  departments,  bound  for  Acatlan 
el  Grande. ^*^  Before  reaching  this  place  Diaz  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  considerable  imperial 
garrison  occupying  the  city  of  Matamoros  Izticar, 
which,  believing  itself  in  danger  of  an  attack  by  a 
largely  superior  force,  hurriedly  fled  to  Puebla. 

Diaz  lost  no  time  in  concentrating  the  republican 
forces  in  northern  Oajaca,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and 
Puebla  for  future  operations.  He  at  once  assumed 
control  of  the  districts  in  the  valley  and  south  of 
Puebla,  giving  his  personal  supervision  to  administra- 
tive and  financial  as  well  as  to  military  affairs.'^  He 
also  established  his  authority  in  the  military  line  of 
Chalco  and  Tezcuco,  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  Gen- 

>*  He  had  on  the  IMh  of  Jan.  written  Qodoy,  Mexican  comrol  in  San  Fran- 
eiwo.  Gal.,  that  in  the  ooane  of  the  next  month  he  would  take  up  a  position 
between  PnebU  and  Mexico,  with  from  10,000  to  15,000  men,  exclusive  of 
gamBona  in  republican  towns.  La  EttrtUa  de  Occid,,  March  8,  1867. 

*'  He  declared  oontrahaod  of  war  all  efiecta— exempting  only  such  as  had 
been  seieed  from  private  parties  sold  by  the  French  on  Uieir  retreat  to  the. 
coast  i>taz,  PorL  Biog.,  05. 

Hot.  Mjol.,  Vol.  YL   » 
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eral  Cu^Uar;"  and  afterward  retired  Garcia  from 
Oajaca^  making  him  governor  and  comandante  gen- 
eral of  Vera  Cruz,  with  headquarters  at  Orizaba;  and 
to  his  former  position  as  governor  appointed  J.  M. 
Maldonadoy  and  to  that  of  military  commandant 
Colonel  F^lix  Diaz. 

During  Diaz*  sojourn  in  Acatlan  an  episode  oc- 
cured  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  E.  Boumouf, 
representing  himself  as  an  emissary  from  Maximilian, 
came  to  tender  Diaz,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  forces  in  Puebla  and  Mexico, 
coupled  with  the  assprance  that  Marquez,  Lares,  and 
others  of  that  clique,  should  be  driven  from  power, 
and  that  Maximilian  would  leave  the  country,  first 
placing  the  republican  party  in  control  of  the  situation. 
To  which  proposition  Diaz  answered  that  he  had  no 
right  to  hold  with  the  archduke  other  relations 
than  military  laws  and  usages  allowed  with  the  com- 
mander of  a  hostile  force.^  Boumouf  also  asked 
that  Maximilian  should  be  permitted  to  pass  unmo- 
lested with  5,000  Belgians  and  Austrians  to  Vera 
Cruz,  where  they  would  embark.  Diaz'  reply  to  this 
was  that  if  such  a  force  appeared  near  his  lines  he 
would  certainly  attack  it. 

On  the  9th  of  March  Diaz  already  had  his  head- 
quarters on  the  Cerro  de  San  Juan.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions  of  infantry  under  the  respective 
command  of  Alatorre  and  BoniUa,  and  one  of  cavalry 

*' Early  in  March  Diaz  received  the  orders  of  the  government  adding  to 
his  command  the  federal  district,  and  the  three  districts  of  the  state  of  Mexico. 

^'  Bournottf  had  been  introduced  in  the  camp  blindfolded.  Having  sig- 
nified his  inability  to  go  at  once  on  account  oi  ill  health,  Dias  deen^  it 
advisable  to  commnnicate  those  facts  to  the  governors  and  military  com- 
mandants, which  he  did  in  a  circular,  saying,  brides,  that  it  was  Burprisiog 
such  a  proposition  should  be  brought  to  him,  who  had  indignantly  rejected 
similar  ones  made  him  in  Oujaca  in  1864,  and  SAain  when  he  was  a  prisoner  ia 
Puebla  in  1865.  He  then  concludes  with  worcu  t6  this  effect:  'These  Euro* 
peans  must  hold  us  in  poor  estimation  when  they  act  with  so  little  discretion, 
and  in  the  manoeuvres  of  their  arduous  diplomacy  ignore  even  the  plainest 
dictates  of  common  seuse.*  Diaz,  DcUos  Biog,,  MS.,  278-80;  Diaz,  Porf,,  Biog.^ 
97.  The  circular  was  published  in  nearly  all  the  republican  journals,  amon^ 
which  may  be  mentioned  La  RepMica  of  Jalapa,  and  La  EUreUa  dt  Ocd^L^ 
Jday  3,  1867. 
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nnder  Toro."  After  the  southern  division  at  Cuerna- 
vaca  had  been  incorporated  with  his  army,  the  jino  of 
observation  of  Chaico  and  Tezcuco  established,  and 
the  telegraph  lines  in  the  plains  and  Rio  Frio  repaired, 
Diaz*  authority  extended  from  Tabasco  and  Chiapas 
to  Pachuca  and  Toluca.  He  had  to  devise  means  to 
procure  resources  for  supporting  his  troops  without 
imposing  too  heavy  burdens  on  the  people,  in  which 
he  was  singularly  successful.** 


PUKBLA. 

1^  While  hero  he  despatched  an  invitation  to  Dieso  Alvaret  to  Join  him 
with  hia  1,500  men;  Leyva  was  ordered  to  occupy  Chaico  with  his  brigade, 
and  Cn^llar  was  placed  under  him.  Siege  operations  had  already  began,  when 
the  ffeneral  government,  now  on  its  way  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  asked  him  to 
n&doTce  th«  army  besieffinff  Quer^taro.  A  force,  composed  of  troops  from 
the  1st  and  2d  districts  of  Mexieo,  and  one  Puebla  brigade,  was  accordingly 
forwarded  under  Gen.  Mendes.  Diaz,  Por/.,  Biog,,  Q&-102. 

^  He  established  a  custom-house  in  Apiiaco,  and  a  property  tax  of  1%,  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  raised  a  loan  in  Orizaba  to  meet  urgent  needs.  He 
sent  an  inspector  of  cnstoms  to  the  gulf,  reorganized  the  custom-house  at 
Tabasco,  closed  the  sort  of  Vera  Gnu  while  it  should  be  in  possession  of  the 
•nemy,  and  made  Aivarado  a  port  of  entry.  Ditu^  DatoM  Biog,,  MS.,  295; 
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The  operations  against  Pueblawere  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  the  besiegers  gaining  some  advan- 
tage everjr  day,  till  on  the  2d  of  April  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  their  artillery  opened  fire,  under  cover  of 
which  assaults  were  undertaKen  simultaneously  at  dif- 
ferent parts,  which  culminated  in  the  capture  of  the 
place.  In  less  than  one  hour  the  assailants  were 
assembled  in  the  place  d'armes,  the  survivors  of  the 
garrison  having  taken  refuge  in  the  Loreto  and  Gua- 
dalupe forts. ^*  The  latter  offered  on  the  4th  to  sur- 
render if  honorable  terms  were  granted  them,  but 
Diaz  would  listen  to  nothing  but  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, and  they  had  to  comply.  Being  amenable 
to  the  death  penalty  for  high  treason,  many  of  the 
prisoners  employed  that  day  in  preparation  for  it. 
But  such  was  not  to  be  their  fate.  The  victorious 
general  had  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  He  had  in 
Oajaca  over  1,000  prisoners — Mexican  officers  of  all 
ranks,  and  foreign  officers  and  soldiers — and  those  of 
Puebla  were  more  numerous,  for  even  leaving  out  the 
rank  and  file,  they  must  have  exceeded  600.^^  To 
shoot  them  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to  set  them 
at  liberty,  though  a  magnanimous  act,  might  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  government. ^^  He  adopted 
the  latter  course. *•  That  same  day  he  issued  a  gen- 
eral order  to  the  military  commandants  to  release  all 
the  prisoners,  who  were  to  remain  for  the  time  under 

Mix.,  GoL  Ley.,  ld6S-7,  10.  18S-01,  25»^1;  M4x.,  Mem.  ffadenda,  1870, 
681. 

^'The  flame  day  Dias  wrote  the  minister  of  war  at  Saa  Luis  Potoaf  of  his 
Buooeas,  and  that  the  traitors  Febronio  Quijano,  Mariano  Trujeque,  and  20 
Others  had  been  executed.  La  SstreUa  de  Occid,,  May  17,  1867;  Arrangoiz, 
M4j,y  iv.  316-17;  Mier  y  Terdn,  ApuiU.  Biog.,  30^;  Pera  and  PradiUo, 
Maxim.,  121-57. 

^'  Among  them  were  the  bishope  Colima,  Berea,  and  Coyarmbias. 

"  Diaz  remarked  to  one  who  recommended  the  release^  '  Va  A  creer  Jnares 
qne  le  disputo  e!  porvenir.'  Diaz,  Por/.,  Biog.,  112. 

"  Diaz  took  with  him  the  imperialist  generals  Noriega  and  Tamariz  to 
the  place  where  the  prisoners  were  confined,  and  addressing  them,  said:  '  The 
nation  has  expressed  her  judgment  on  the  empire's  cause,  mit  will  not  do  her- 
self justice  unless  she  forgives  the  errors  of  her  children;  you  are  all  free.* 
Then  turning  to  those  accompanying  him  he  added,  '  I  was  not  bom  to  be  a 
jailer  nor  an  executioner.'  JHat^  DeUo9  Biog,,  MS.,  814}  Diast,  Por/^f  Bioy.^ 
112 
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the  surveillance  of  the  local  authorities,  and  subject 
to  the  disposal  of  the  supreme  government-  Such  of 
the  foreign  portion  of  the  prisoners  as  selected  to 
reside  in  the  gountry  were  to  be  allowed  to  do  so 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  the  rest  might  freely 
leave  the  republic.*® 

Diaz'  triumph  had  not  been  without  heavy  casual- 
ties in  his  army,  which  had  154  killed,  223  wounded, 
and  87  missing,  in  the  first  division  alone."  The 
victorious  republicans  now  went  in  hot  pursuit  of 
Marquez,  who  took  to  flight,  but  was  overtaken  on 
the  9th  in  the  hacienda  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  routed 
on  the  10th.**  This  was  a  disastrous  day  for  the 
empire.  Marquez  had  his  heavy  artillery  that  he 
could  not  carry  along  thrown  down  the  barranca  of 
San  Cristobal,  and  ordering  his  Austrians  to  continue 
the  resistance,  escaped  at  full  gallop  to  the  capital, 
arriving  there  on  the  11th.  The  republican  army 
tarried  in  Tezcuco,  pursued  its  march  on  the  11th, 
and  reached  Tacubaya  on  the  12th.  The  enemy 
made  some  resistance  at  both  places,  but  was  dis- 
lodged, and  sought  safety  in  flight.*     The  republican 

""The  order  be*T8  date  April  4th,  and  incladed  the  priioners  taken  in  the 
battles  of  Miahnatlan  and  La  Carbonera,  in  the  occupation  of  Oaiaca,  and  in 
the  assault  of  Puebia  and  surrender  of  the  forts.  IHaZj  DcUo9  Biog.,  MS., 
315  16;  JJiaz,  For/.,  Biog.,  113.  Oen.  Noriega,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  31,  1869, 
explaining  his  conduct  at  Puebia,  and  contradicting  statements  of  Prince 
Sslm-Salm,  speaks  of  the  danger  he  and  his  companions  had  been  in  of  being 
executed,  from  which  they  were  saved  by  Diaz'  clemency,  *  oue  todo  el  mundo 
conooe  y  merced  A  la  cual  no  subimos  al  cadalso.'  Pezaamd  Prculillo,  Maxim., 
lil-74. 

"OiBcial  report  in  Diaz,  Porf.,  Biog.,  11&-21.  Bazaine*s  words,  that  if 
Diss  attempted  the  siege  of  Puebia  his  destruction  was  certain,  did  not  prove 
true.  Jd.,  101-2. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  glowing  accounts  of  imperialist  writers  who  called 
the  flight  of  Marquez  column  from  Huamantla  to  Mexico  the  battle  of  five 
days.  It  was  nothing  but  an  exhibition  of  panic  and  lack  of  military  skilL 
Marqnex  succeeded,  however,  in  saving  himself.  Descriptions  of  the  opera- 
tions at  San  Lorenzo  appear  in  Peza  and  PmdiUo,  Maxim.,  111-24;  Antlano, 
tU.  Noras,  W-106,  152-3;  liiricauU,  Maxim.,  212-32;  SaJmScdm's  Dia^-y, 
2W-302;  Ntax,  Expid.  d»  Mex.,  700;  Diaz,  Dnton  Biwj.,  MS.,  321-30;  Diaz, 
Porf.,  Bwg,,  12^-^1;  Manems,  Uii  Esaaid' Empire,  189-91. 

*  The  demonstration  on  Tacubaya  was  intended  to  muke  sure  of  Chapnl- 
tepec  As  the  march  against  Marquez  was  begun  the  day  after  the  fall  of  the 
Loretoand  Guadalupe  forts,  Diaz  had  been  unable  to  bring  into  immediate  use 
ihe  immeDme  war  material  captured  from  the  enemy.  Another  circumstance 
that  could  not  be  revealed  at  that  time  was  that  Guadarrama,  who  was  seut  to 
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general  headquarters,  after  Chapultepec  had  been 
made  safe,  were  transferred  to  the  city  of  Guadalupe, 
and  the  operations  for  investing  Mexico  were  begun 
at  onee.^ 


March  of  Diaz  to  Mexico. 


watch  Marqoez,  had  been  recalled  to  Quer^taro.  Later,  Diaz  had  been  aak^d 
nut  only  to  reenforce  the  armv  of  the  interior,  but  on  the  27th  or  28th  of 
April  to  go  there  himself  with  his  main  force.  He  was  offered  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  besieging  forces,  and  wrote  Elscobedo  that  he  would  join  him 
in  ei^ht  days.  *  Mantenga  V.  sus  posiciones  por  algiinos  dias  mas,  seguro  de 
que  dentro  de  ocho  me  pondr^  en  marcha  para  ese  campainento.*  £&t  final 
orders  released  him  from  going  to  Quer^taro.  Ihaz^  Datos  litog.,  MS.,  341. 
'^Marquez  has  been  blamed  tor  the  abandonment  of  Chapultepec  and 
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Meantime  Marquez  exerted  himself  to  place  the 
city  in  condition  for  a  desperate  defence.  But  he 
encountered  great  difficulty  m  procuring  funds  where- 
with to  pay  expenses.  Yidaurri,  minister  of  the  treas- 
ury^ acknowledged  his  inability  to  provide  any,  and 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  lugarteniente's  hands.^ 
All  denials  to  the  contrar}^  notwithstanding,  the  fact 
was  that  Marquez  and  Yidaurri  were  no  longer  in 
accord,  owing  to  the  latter's  disapproval  of  O'Horan's 
violent  course  in  collecting  the  forced  loan.  J.  M. 
Lacunza  became  president  of  the  council. 

Marquez  paid  no  regard  to  right  or  common  decency. 
He  continued  to  extort  money  in  the  emperor's  name.** 
His  emissaries  forcibly  entered  private  dwellings  to 
make  seizures.  .He  also  resorted  to  the  unjustifiable 
device — ^so  bitterly  censured  by  the  conservatives 
when  Juarez'  minister,  Mendez,  used  it  in  1863 — of 
confining  those  who  resisted  his  demands,  barely 
allowing  food  enough  to  support  life,  with  the  intent 
to  force  the  payment  of  ransom.*^ 

The  imperialist  press  assured  its  partisans  that  their 
triumph  was  certain;  Escobedo  and  Diaz  would  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  before  Queret-aro  and  Mex- 
ico.® Encouraging  news  reached  Marquez  on  the  6th 
of  May  from  Maximilian,  announcing  his  victory  of 
April  27th,  and  giving  the  assurance  that  he  would 
soon  march  to  the  relief  of  Mexico.*     Marquez  needed 

Oiutdalape,  forgetttn^i;  that  to  defend  those  positions  and  the  extent  of  seven 
leagues  the  city  would  require  a  garrison  of  20,000  men,  whereas  he  had  only 
5,000  or  6.000. 

^  'No  me  es  postble  cnbrir  ni  el  ramo  mas  preferente  del  ramo  militar.' 
ZamacoMj  HuU,  M^\,  xviii.  1437.  Diaz  had  on  the  19th  of  April  reminded 
all  concerned  of  the  law  of  April  12,  1862,  prohibiting  under  the  penalty  of 
death  all  aid  to  the  foreign  enemy,  manifesting  his  determination  to  make  it 
effective  upon  all  that  should  supply  provisions  to  the  beleaguered  city. 
Mix,,  Col,  Ley.,  1863-7,  iii.  25^-60;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Sex.,  ix.  423. 

"From  the  house  of  Barron  he  got  $125,000;  from  Beistegui  $100,000;  and 
lesser  sums  from  others. 

*  '  On  les  met  an  r^me  de  la  di^te  forc^,  jusqu*a  ce  qu'ils  se  d^cident  k 
payer  ran9on.'  The  Prussian  count,  Bennecke,  paid  $6,000  to  escape  that 
treatment.  Afcuseras,  (In  Emti  (TEmpire,  214-15. 

'"The  Boietin  OficicU  and  La  Union  were  the  organs  referred  to. 

*In  another  letter  to  Iribarren,  published  in  the  Dtarto  del  Imperio  on 
the  7th  of  May,  he  spoke  of  his  hopes  to  be  able  to  compel  the  republicans  to 
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no  spurring  to  bring  out  his  characteristic  energy 
and  activity,  and  his  subordinates  closely  followed  his 
example. 

Forage  was  now  extremely  scarce.  General  M. 
Diaz  de  la  Vega,  who  had  charge  of  the  exterior  line 
of  San  Cosme,  make  a  sortie  in  force  on  the  12th  of 
of  May,  and  drove  the  besiegers  from  their  positions, 
pursuing  them  to  the  Hacienda  de  la  Ascension  y 
Popotla.  Meanwhile  Quiroga's  brigade  foraged  at 
ease.  The  object  being  accomplished,  the  imperialists 
went  back  with  loaded  horses.** 

The  siege,  though  unaccompanied  with  fighting  to 
any  great  extent,  was  producing  horrible  effects  on 
the  poor  of  the  city,  who  had  no  means  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  their  enhanced  prices.'^  The 
garrison  held  out  stoutly,  in  the  expectation  of  imme- 
diate succor,  when,  on  the  16th  of  May,  a  rumor  cir- 
culated through*  the  city  that  Quer^taro  had  fallen. 
The  news,  as  communicated  in  a  telegram  of  Alc^rreca 
to  Diaz  from  San  Juan  del  Rio,  had  been  thrown  into 
the  town  enclosed  in  bombs  and  grenades.  It  natu- 
rally caused  much  alarm;  but  after  a  while  the  idea 
began  to  prevail  that  it  was  a  ruse  of  the  enemy,  de- 
serving of  no  credence  whatever.  The  news  was  true, 
for  all  that;  15,000  men  of  all  arms,  under  General 
Ramon  Corona,  started  from  before  Queretaro  on  the 
17th  of  May  to  the  assistance  of  Diaz.  Riva  Palacio 
with  his  division,  and  Marquez  Galindo  wuth  his 
brigade,  returned  on  the  2 2d  from  Queretaro.**  On 
the  24th  Corona  reported  himself  with  his  15,000 
men.     General  Fdlix  Diaz  came  the  same  day  from 

raise  the  siege  of  Mexioo,  urging  that  the  defence  shoald  be  continued,  and 
the  supply  of  war  material  increased. 

**Salm-Saltn,  Diary,  ii.  312,  erroneously  places  this  first  sortie  on  the  ]8th» 
giving  the  Austrians  the  whole  credit  of  its  success.  Marques  thanks  Vega 
for  that  service  ou  the  12th.  No  Austrians  took  part  in  the  sortie.  Pezaand 
Pradillo,  Maxim.,  136-9. 

"  A  board  of  charity  and  the  sisters  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  relieved  the  in- 
digent as  well  as  they  could. 

*'  The  Bolfiin  de  OrierUe,  a  republican  journal  published  in  Diaz'  camp, 
said,  on  the  24th  of  May,  that  the  yalley  of  Mexico  was  becoming  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  uprisen  nation. 
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Oajaca  with  cavalry.  The  general-in-chief,  leaving 
Guadalupe  in  charge  of  Corona,  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  Tacubaya.  The  division  of  the  north  oc-: 
cupied  Atzcapotzalco  and  Tacubaya.  The  investment 
was  now  complete,  and  the  besiegers  could  not  compre- 
hend what  made  the  garrison  hold  out,  exposing  itself 
and  the  city  to  utter  destruction.*'  The  cause  was 
that  Marquez  would  give  no  credence  to  any  report 
not  coming  direct  from  the  emperor.  Even  after  he 
saw  a  letter  from  Vicente  Kiva  Palacio  to  his  wife, 
saying  that  he  would  soon  be  with  her,  he  persisted 
in  the  defence,  and  to  this  end  resorted  to  imposture. 

At  last,  after  many  consultations  as  to  whether  the 
regency  appointed  by  Maximilian  at  Queretaro  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1867,  should  assume  its  office,  it 
was  resolved  that  Mariano  Riva  Palacio  should  repair, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  to  Diaz'  headquarters  and  ascer- 
tain the  facts.  That  same  morning  Diaz  placed  in 
his  hands  Maximilian's  telegram  to  Baron  Magnus, 
requesting  him  to  come  to  Queretaro  with  counsel  to 
defend  him,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  city  on 
the  29th. 

Marquez  still  resolved  to  resist  till  the  government 
was  reconstituted  pursuant  to  Maximilian's  decree  of 
May  11th.  On  receiving  the  information  of  the  sur- 
render of  Queretaro  and  Maximilian's  capture,  Mar- 
quez attempted,  in  the  night  of  the  17th-18th  of  June, 
a  sally  with  6,000  men,**  throwing  a  bridge  over  the 
wide  fosse  surrounding  the  city,  but  was  driven  back 
'by  Diaz  in  person.**     In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Aus- 

*  Diaz  felt  that  with  sufficient  aaorifioe  of  life  and  deetmction  of  property 
he  ooald  at  once  take  the  city;  but  there  waa  no  pressing  needf  ana  be  pre- 
ferred to  spare  both  his  men  and  the  town,  together  with  ita  inhabitants.  As 
he  has  said  himself,  'oomprendid  qne  con  algunoa  dias  mas  de  fuegos  artifi- 
ciales  se  rendirian/  Ditiz,  DaiOB  Biog,^  MS.,  343-4.  Masseras  confirms  it, 
characterizing  Diaz  as  'un  homme  qui  s'^tait  fait  une  loi  de  aacrifier  Timpa- 
tieoce  da  succte  an  soaci  de  ses  oons^uences.'  Vn  Essen  d^ Empire,  196. 

'^In  the  preparations,  lasting  48  hours,  his  agents  used  the  most  violent 
means  to  obtain  men,  money,  and  horses.  Masseras,  Un  Essai  d' Empire,  222. 

"^  He  was  met  by  Diaz  on  the  puente  de  los  cuartos  with  two  small  bri- 
cades.  On  his  way  back  he  waa  a  long  time  under  the  besiegers'  cross-fire. 
iHaz,  DcUos  Biog.,  MS.,  345. 
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trian  charg^  directed  the  Austrians  to  abstain  from 
further  service.**  His  right  to  do  so  has  been  denied, 
but  the  Austrian  officers  at  once  notified  General 
Tabera  of  the  receipt  of  this  command.''  Through 
the  intercession  of  !baron  Lago,  Diaz  agreed,  on  the 
1 9th  of  June,  to  graqt  the  Austrians  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, assuming  the  responsibility  of  his  act  before 
his  government,  and  pledging  his  word  that  the 
terms  should  be  carried  out.*®  That  same  day  Mar- 
quez,  who  had  received  positive  advice  of  the  execu- 
tions on  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  concluded  to  resign 
his  position,  leaving  the  commanders  of  the  garrison 
free  to  act  as  they  might  think  proper.  And  being 
aware  that  if  captured  his  execution  was  certain,  he 
went  into  concealment,  his  family  doing  the  same. 
His  example  was  also  followed  by  Vidaurri,  Lacunza, 
O'Horan,  and  Manuel  Kamirez  Arellano. 

"  He  wrote  the  Anstrian  colonel  Khevenhaller  that  the  emperor  had  told 
him  he  would  send  the  Austrian  officers  an  autograph  letter  requesting  them 
to  stop  further  bloodshed  for  him.     Baron  Lago  lelt  certain  that  the  em- 

Seror  had  written  the  letter,  and  it  mast  have  been  intercepted  by  Marquez. 
faaserasy  Un  EhboI  d'Empire,  222-3;  Zamacois,  Hist,  M^j.^  xviiL  1624-5; 
Boleti.u  liepuf)licano,  June  27,  1867. 

'^  The  action  of  the  Austrians  has  been  set  down  as  selfish,  and  far  from 
honorable.  They  had,  under  the  conditions  of  their  reenlistment,  pursuant 
to  Maximilian's  proclamation  at  Orizaba  Dec.  6,  1866,  ceased  to  be  Austriaosy 
and  hod  become  Mexicans.  Zamacoia^  Hint.  Mej.,  xviii.  1626-7. 

^  Ist.  The  Austrians  were  to  abstain  from  all  participation  in  hostilities 
against  the  republican  forces.  2d.  Should  they  leave  the  capital  on  the  20th 
and  present  themselves  at  the  general  headquarters  of  the  besieging  army, 
Diaz  would  furnish  them  transportation  to  Vera  Cruz  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mexican  government.  Their  baggage  was  also  guaranteed.  The  officem 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  and  horses.  All  other  arms  and  horses 
must  be  given  up  by  them.  3d.  Should  the  stipulated  time  elapse  without 
the  Austrians  having  availed  themselves  of  it,  though  observing  the  conditioa 
expressed  in  article  1st,  if  the  Austrian  soldiers,  in  the  event  of  a  fight,  re- 
tired therefrom  and  hoisted  the  white  flag,  Diaz  guaranteed,  if  he  succeeded 
in  taking  Mexico,  only  their  lives,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment to  decide.  4th.  Austrians  desiring  to  reside  in  the  country  would  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  with  guarantee  of  person  and  property.  6th.  Austrians 
stationed  at  distant  posts  were  allowed  till  the  morning  of  the  21st  to  come 
in  under  clause  no.  2;  after  that  time  they  would  be  eutitled  only  to  the  con- 
cessions in  clause  no.  3.  6th.  The  same  terms  were  extended  to  other  for- 
ejgners.  As  to  the  Mexicans,  Diaz  could  not  anticipate  the  resolution  of  the 
republican  government  by  granting  them  terms  which  misht  be  contrary  to 
its  determinations.  7th.  IHaz  wished  to  be  timely  informed  when  they  would 
march  out  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  afford  them  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  Those 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  Austrians.  Id,,  1638-9,  1641-2;  Ihmenech,  HitL 
du  Alex,,  iii.  438-40. 
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General  Hamon  Tabera,  upon  whom  had  devolved 
the  chief  command,  sent  commissioners  to  Diaz  to 
treat  of  capitulation.*  He  also  had  a  conference 
with  Diaz,  at  which  the  latter  assured  him  that  he 
could  entertain  no  propositions  which  did  not  recog- 
nize the  supremacy  of  his  government.  Tabera  feared 
the  application  to  himself  and  his  companions  of  the 
law  for  the  punishment  of  high  treason,  and  told  Diaz 
that  rather  than  to  submit  to  it  the  garrison  would 
fight  to  the  last.^  The  brief  truce  agreed  upon  hav- 
ing terminated  without  reaching  the  desired  end,  the 
besiegers  reopened  fire  upon  the  town,  and  again 
set  their  columns  in  motion,  the  general's  purpose 
being  rather  to  feign  an  assault  than  to  effect  one.*^ 
After  a  few  moments  the  white  flag  was  again  hoisted 
on  the  fortifications,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  descried 
the  firing  ceased.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  June. 
Commissioners  came  out,  to  surrender  the  town  and 
garrison  at  discretion,  and  Diaz  instructed  them  how 
to  effect  the  delivery,  resolving  to  enter  the  city  on 
the  next  day,  due  precautions  against  treachery  being 
first  taken.**  After  adopting  measures  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order,  and  for  supplying  food  to  the  in- 
habitants, Diaz  had  three  prisons  prepared  for  the 
servitors  of  the* late  archduke.**  A  term  of  forty- 
eight  hours  was  allowed  for  all  such  to  present  them- 

**  The  white  flag  being  hoiBted,  and  the  call  for  a  parley  Bounded,  Otten* 
burg,  the  U.  S.  charge  came  out  in  a  carriaee,  with  the  proposition  that  the 
city  would  surrender  on  the  condition  of  life  bcins  guaranteed  to  its  de- 
fenders. This  was  what  the  bearers  of  the  flag  of  truce  bad  asked  for. 
Dias  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposition,  and  allowed  seven  minutes  for  his 
return  to  the  city.  Dietz,  Datos  Biog.,  MS.,  346. 

^  *  Esas  leyes  son  de  sangre  y  exterminio,  v  dntes  que  poner  el  cuello  bajo 
la  cuchilla  del  verdugo,  preferiremos  seguir  peleando  como  hombres  resueltos.' 
Diaz,  Prqf,,  Biog.,  139. 

*i  *  El  general  solo  se  habia  propuesto  simular  un  ataque  y  no  practicarlo.' 
Diaz,  D<Uo$  Biog,,  MS.,  346. 

**  Further  puticulars  from  republican  as  well  as  imperialist  sources  may 
be  seen  in  Boietin  Rep.,  June  27,  July  22,  1867;  Pna  and  Pradillo,  Maxim., 
121-36;  P^aro  Verde,  Jan.^une  1867;  Salm-Salm'a  Diary,  ii.  303-28; 
H^ricaalt  accuses  Marqnez  of  incapacity  or  treason,  and  praises  Diaz'  conduct. 
Maxim.,  185-241,  269-85,  375-82. 

*'One  for  his  secretaries  of  state,  councillors,  and  generals:  the  second  for 
other  high  civil  officials  and  field-officers;  and  the  third  for  lower  officials  and 
subalterns.  Diaz,  Datos  Biog.,  MS.,  348-9;  BoUtin  Rep.,  July  5,  10,  1867. 
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se]ve»,  during  which  Tabera  alone  responded.  The 
time  wa8  extended  twelve  hoar»,  and  within  the  first 
MX  the  pris^jns  were  full  ;**  only  such  men  as  Marquez, 
Lacunza,  O'Horan,  Vidaurri,  and  a  few  others  having 
failed  to  report  themselves.^ 

A  rfenim^  of  the  war  of  intervention,  from  April 
1863  U}  June  1867,  shows  that  there  took  place  within 
that  perirxl  1,020  battles,  actions  of  war,  and  skir- 
miithes,  in  which  73,547  republican  and  12,209  imperi- 
alist Mexicans  were  placed  hors  de  combat^  To 
these  victims  must  be  added  those  of  the  French  and 
other  nationalities,  for  which  Napoleon's  unjustifiable 
policy,  in  aid  of  a  body  of  traitors  to  foist  a  monarchical 
government  on  this  unfortunate  country,  is  mainly 
resfKinsible.  Probably  not  less  than  50,000  persons 
in  all  yielded  their  lives  in  this  struggle,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  money  and  misery  connected  with  it 
Surely  it  was  a  small  enough  matter,  and  one  entirely 
iustifiable,  to  throw  in  with  the  rest  the  lives  of  the 
leaders  in  this  most  iniquitous  invasion. 

President  Juarez  made  his  entry  into  the  capital  in 
an  open  carriage,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 

**  No  hanh  treatment  of  the  prisonera  was  aUowed.  Their  funilies  and 
frienrU  had  free  access  to  them.  The  sick  were  pemiitted  to  remain  at  their 
homes.  ZamacoU,  Hint.  Mij.,  xviii.  1655-6. 

^The  Hungarian  and  Polish  cavalry,  qnartered  in  the  National  palace, 
having  remained  neutral  from  the  time  they  heard  of  Maximilian *s  fate,  was 
allowed  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  retain  during  three  days  its  arms  and  horses. 
The  priyilege  was  also  granted,  for  the  same  reason,  to  Chenet's  Frtsnch 
guerrilla  force,  which  was  quartered  in  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo. 

^Republicans:  killed,  31,062;  wounded,  8,304;  prisoners,  33,281.  Inipe- 
rialisto:  killed,  5,671;  wounded,  2,159;  prisoners,  4,379.  These  figures  indi- 
cate that  the  actual  number  of  Mexicans  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  37,633,  and  the  number  of  wounded  10,463.  OaUardo,  MartiroL, 
49.  The  general  title  of  this  work  is  Martirologio  de  loa  De/ensore$  de  la  in- 
dependencta  de  M&xico,  Mex.,  1875.  Oblong  fol.,  50  pp.  The  author,  Basilio 
Perez  Oallardo,  claims  to  have  obtained  his  data  from  official  reports  in  the 
iJtario  del  Im/ferio,  and  from  La  Sociedad^  said  to  be  the  most  sensible  of  the 
publications  of  the  intervention,  disregarding  letters  of  correspondents,  or 
information  furnished  by  newspapers  of  the  so-called  departments.  The  work 
purports  to  give  the  encounters  oetween  the  interventionlBt  and  republican 
forces  to  the  date  in  1867,  when  the  city  of  Mexico  was  reoccupied  by  the 
republican  government,  together  with  the  number  of  Mexicans  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  of  both  armies,  the  vear,  month,  and  date,  state,  and 
place  of  each  encounter;  names  of  conmmnaera  or  leaders,  and  some  notes  of 
considerable  importance.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  President  Juarez,  who 
warmly  thaukea  the  author  for  his  patriotic  service. 
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15th  of  July,  accompanied  by  his  ministers  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Jos^  Maria  Iglesias,  and  Ignaeio 
Mejfa,  and  was  welcomed  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
people,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  ringing  of  bells. 
The  same  day  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  effect  that 
during  the  four  years  he  had  been  away  from  the  city 
he  had  contracted  no  obligations  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  the  republic,  the  in- 
tegrality of  her  territory,  or  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
constitution   and  laws.      He   displayed  benevolence 
toward  the  vanquished,  and  hoped  all  good  Mexicans 
would  aid  in  securing  for  the  country  the  benefits  of 
peace/''     The  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  a 
number  of  imperialists  were  sentenced  to  death  by 
court-martial  at  Querdtaro.*    A  strong  petition  was 
telegraphed  him  from  there  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
and  of  their  families.     The  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment.     O'Horan,  who  was  captured  a  few 
days  later,  was  not  so  fortunate.     He  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  shot  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  Juarez  refus- 
ing to  spare  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  supplications 
of  his  mother  and  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
the  numerons  petitions  addressed  to  him  from  all 
quarters.^    Vidaurri,  who  had  been  arrested  in  the 
capital  on  the  8th  of  July,  was  not  allowed  even  the 
privilege  of  a  trial.     His  identity  being  established, 
he  was  shot  forthwith.     Severo  del  Castillo,  also  sen- 
tenced to  execution  at  Querdtaro,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  a  commutation  of  his  penalty.    Marquez, 

'^  The  document  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  oonoiliate  op- 
posing elements.  Mix.^  Col,  Lty.^  1 869-7,  iii  286-8;  Boktin  Bep.,  July  16, 
17,  21,  1867;  DtMan  and  Lctano,  Leg.  Mex.,  i.  7-28;  La  E$ireUa  de  Occid., 
Auff.  30,  1867. 

^Casanova,  Escobar,  Ramires,  Vald^,  Moret,  Reyes,  Herrera  ▼  Losada, 
Calvo,  Magafia,  lioeaga,  Monterde,  Othon,  and  Prince  Salm-Salm.  Jv^x.,  Col, 
Xey.,  63-7,  iu.  246-60;  Salm-Salm'B  Diary,  ii.  101,  ll»-20;  El  Satado  de  Sin,, 
Oct.  4,  1867. 

« *Algo  se  debia  A  la  justida  y  d  la  rengansa  nacioiial.*  Bom,  Vida  de  Junrrt, 
302.  Among  the  petitioners  were  Porfirio  Dias  and  other  liberal  generals. 
Fall  particulars  on  his  case  In  Zamacoia,  Hint,  Mij,,  xviii.  1661-85;  Niox, 
Erpid,  du  Mex,,  714-16;  tialm-ScdnCs  Diary,  ii.  102^^,  120;  MoMeroA,  Un 
Etmai  d'Empire,  386-7;  Boletin  Bepub,,  July  23,  24,  Aug.  21,  25,  1867;  La 
£ureila  de  Occid,,  Nov.  15,  1867. 
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Lacunza,   and    Bamirez   de   Arellano  succeeded   in 
escaping  from  the  country.^ 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  government 
might  have  disarmed  party  hatred,  and  gained  the 
support  of  its  former  opponents;  but  the  men  in  power 
adopted  the  policy  of  persecution,  continuing  to  pun- 
ish the  imperialists  with  confiscation  of  their  estates, 
thereby  reducing  whole  families  to  indigence.  How- 
soever justifiable  such  a  course,  not  all  the  liberal 
party  looked  with  favor  upon  the  proceeding,  a  portion 
of  the  progressionist  press  strongly  condemning  it  as 
unconstitutional."  The  confiscation  was  decreed  pur- 
suant to  the  law  of  August  16,  1863;  but  the  presi- 
dent, exercising  his  discretional  powers,  finally  com- 
muted it,  deciding  that  the  persons  who  had  incurred 
it  should  pay  instead  a  fine,  to  be  fixed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury."  The  imperialist  prisoners  were 
disposed  of  in  an  order  of  July  14th;  many  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  together  with 
those  from  Quer^taro  were  sent  to  Perote.  A  still 
larger  number  was  liberated,  but  to  continue  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  authorities."  Twelve  of  the 
most  prominent  imperialists  were  expelled  from  the 
republic.** 

A  portion  of  the  press  was  trying  to  prevail  on  the 

*®It  ifl  understood  that  Marqnez,  after  a  six  months*  oonoealment,  daring 
which  his  aged  mother  was  in  constant  agony  dreading  his  arrest,  resolved  to 
hazard  an  escape,  and  effected  it  in  daylight,  disffuised  as  an  IncUan  charcoal 
vender,  occnpying  16  days  to  reach  Vera  Cmz,  &&  the  time  in  danger  of  de- 
tection. He  had  to  tari^  five  days  at  the  port,  where  he  finally  embarked 
for  the  U.  S.,  whence  he  went  to  reside  in  Habana,  at  which  place  he  eked 
out  a  living  as  a  pawnbroker. 

»» M  Monitor  Rppublicano  of  Aug.  3,  1867,  declared  it  a  vioktion  of  the 
constitution  of  1857,  and  altogether  unjust. 

^  All  claims  such  persons  might  have  against  the  government  were  for- 
feited, however.  The  benefits  of  the  decree  were  not  extended  to  persons 
dechired  traitors  to  the  country.  Jf^ar.,  Col,  Ley.,  1863-7,  iii.  321-3;  IhMcuh 
and  LozanOf  Leg,  Mex,,  x.  42-^,  109-10,  112;  Tovar.  Hist,  Pari,  L  65-400, 
passim. 

^Such  as  captains  and  subalterns,  and  officials  of  an  inferior  order.  M^x., 
Col,  Ley,,  1863-7,  iii.  278-9,  289. 

M  Among  the  last  were  Bishop  Ormaechea,  and  the  ex-ministen  Mario, 
Mier  y  Tenm,  PortUU,  and  Torres  Larralnatf. 
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government  to  issue  an  amnesty  law.®  This  was 
rather  pleasing  to  the  president  and  his  cabinet,  who 
would  have  acceded  thereto  but  for  the  office-seekers, 
who  kept  up  their  clamor  of  treason  against  the  fallen 
party.  But  the  government  tempered  its  rigor  as 
far  as  it  could  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
charged  with  weakness  by  the  opponents  of  amnesty. 
It  evidently  intended  to  gradually  give  way,''  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  end  desired  bv  the  friends  of  a  general 
amnesty,  without  too  openly  antagonizing  the  most 
radical  portion  of  its  opponents.  This  was  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  conservative  Revista  Universal, 
But  the  radical  element  would  sanction  no  half-way 
measures.  Several  attempts  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  a  general  amnesty  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported on  by  the  committees  of  judicial  and  govern- 
ment affiiirs  in  congress,  but  failed  of  passage,  its 
antagonists  claiming  that  it  would  be  dishonorable 
and  immoral  to  pardon  the  traitors/^ 

The  imperialist  commander  Olvera  had  surren- 
dered on  the  27th  of  May,  with  his  force,  to  General 
Martinez  at  Huichapan,  on  condition  of  not  being 
molested  for  the  past  on  account  of  political  opinions,'^ 
so  that  all  militery  resistance  to  the  government's 
authority  had  ceased.  After  the  embarkation  of  the 
French  troops,  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  been 
under  the  imperialist  ^^nerals  Taboada  and  Herran, 
made  some  resistance  for  a  while,  but  on  the  27th  of 
June  capitulated  to  the  republican  troops  of  Alejandro 

**  La  Orque&ta,  edited  bv  Riv»  Palacio,  faTored  the  meMore.  Franciaco 
Zerco's  paper,  M  Sigh  XIX,  ^  oppoeed  it. 

^  Four  days  after  their  impriBonmeat,  14  were  allowed  to  go  to  their  homes 
on  the  plea  of  old  age  or  mckness;  on  the  10th  day  58  others  of  the  least 
culpable  were  released;  and  on  the  73d  those  who  were  to  be  liberated  but 
to  continue  under  surreillanoe.  La  Revtata  Umvenalf  Oct.  10,  1867.  This 
was  a  conservatiTS  jonmal. 

"  The  arguments  for  and  against  are  given  in  Tovar,  Hiat,  ParL^  1.  65-383, 
pasrim. 

^The  arrangement  was  disallowed  on  the  7th  of  June  by  the  government 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Martines  suspended  from  command,  subeequent 
events  must  have  made  it  an  aooomplished  fact  JH^.  Col,  Lty,^  1863-7,  iii 
206-9. 
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Grarcia  and  Benavides.*  The  last  stronghold  of  the 
imperialists,  namely,  that  of  Nayarit,  submitted  on 
the  22d  of  July,  when  Lozada  and  his  subordinates, 
with  the  civil  authorities  and  people,  recognized  the 
supreme  government  of  the  republic.** 

Among  the  president's  first  acts  was  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  portfolio  of  fomento,  calling  Bias  Balcdr- 
eel  to  take  charge  of  it;  and  upoQ  the  resignation  of 
Jos^  Maria  Iglesias  from  the  department  of  justice 
and  public  instruction,  Antonio  Martinez  de  Castro 
was  appointed  his  successor.**  He  also  decreed  that 
the  supreme  authorities — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial — of  the  several  states  should  not  reside  at  sea- 
ports, and  that  all  should  return  to  their  former 
respective  capitals.**  Next  came  a  general  order  of 
the  23d  reducing  the  four  corps  d'arm^e,  Centro, 
Oriente,  Norte,  and  Occidente,  to  as  many  divisions 
with  a  force  of  4,000  men  each.**  The  fifth  division, 
Juan  Alvarez'  command,  was  to  garrison  Acapulco, 
This  decree,  sending  into  poverty  two  thirds  of  the 
army  which  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  republic 
against  both  the  foreign  foe  and  imperialism,  and  at 

^The  authorities  and  other  compromitted  peno&B  sonj^ht  refuge  on  foreign 
vessels.  Niox^  Exp4d.  du  Mex.^  715;  ScUm-ScUm^s  Dairy,  ii.  100;  La  Entrdla 
de  Occid.,  Aug.  2,  1867;  ^amacois  Hist,  Mij.^  xviii.  1649. 

*^In  order  to  accomplish  it,  Guadarrama's  cavalry,  of  Corona's  oommand, 
secured  the  strategic  points.  La  Estrella  de  Ocdd,,  Aug.  9,  Sept.  13,  Oct  4, 
1867;  El  EiA,  de  Sin.,  Aug.  9,  Sept.  13,  1867.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was 
effected  through  the  influence  with  Lozada  and  others  there  of  Barron,  Forbes, 
k  Co.,  whose  good -will  had  been  secured  by  confirming  to  them  the  concession 
made  by  Maximilian  to  build  the  Vera  Cruz  railroad.  Marque  de  Leon,  Mem, 
PtfaL,  MS.,  312-7.  Tepic  was  made  a  military  district  directly  dependent  on 
the  general  government.  Biva  Pcdacio,  Hist,  Adm,  Lerdo,  112,  412-4. 

« Decrees  of  July  20  and  21,  1867.  Mex.,  Col.  Ley,,  1863-7,  iii.  280-3; 
Dtddan  aud  Loz€uio,  Leg.  Mex.,  x.  28;  ElDerecho,  i.  15. 

•"On  the  22d  of  July,  1867.  Diario  OJic.,  Aug.  21,  1867;  M6x,,  CoL  Ley.^ 
1863-7,  iii.  293-4;  Lhtblan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex,,  x.  28-9. 

*'The  central  division  n-as  placed  in  command  of  KiooUs  Rdgules,  with 
headquarters  in  Mexico;  the  eastern  was  given  to  Porfirio  Diaz,  hMdquartera 
in  Tehuacau — ^including  the  garrisons  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tabasco;  the  northern 
was  to  be  under  Mariano  Esoobedo,  including  the  garrisons  of  Tampico,  Mata- 
moras,  and  other  northern  frontier  places,  with  headquarters  at  San  Luis 
Potosf.  The  command  of  the  4th  or  western  was  ^ven  to  Ramon  Coroha» 
who  was  to  control  Manisanillo,  Mazatlan,  and  Tepic«  with  headquarters  in 
Guadalajara.  Mix,,  CoL  Ley,,  1863-7,  tii.  29&-«;  Dim,  Datos  Biog.,  MS., 
362;  Boletin  Repvb.,  July  27,  30,  Aug.  21,  1867. 
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the  same  time  striking  a  blow  at  many  aspirations,  was 
not  well  received  by  the  soldiers,  and  erelong  their 
displeasure  was  manifested  in  an  alarming  manner.^ 
All  discretional  powers  given  to  divers  generals  dur- 
ing the  war  were  revoked  by  the  same  general  order. 
General  Diaz,  out  of  deference  to  the  president's 
wishes,  accepted  the  command  of  the  eastern  division 
for  a  limited  time;  at  the  expiration  of  two  months 
he  retired  to  private  life."  The  discretional  powers 
vested  in  Juarez  were  by  him  applied  to  several  other 
uses  in  the  promotion  of  the  countnr's  interests.^ 
The  government  now  had  an  opportunity  to  carry  to 
completion  the  intended  reforms,  and  to  reconstruct 
the  political  edifice.  The  reor^nization  of  the  several 
administrative  branches  was  a  long  task,  much  pruning 
being  needed  to  retain  in  service  only  competent  and 
useful  men.  It  was  of  paramount  importance  to  estab- 
lish the  judiciary,  and  Juarez  did  so  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  appointing  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada 
president  ad  interim  of  the  supreme  court.*^  Another 
decree  made  valid  all  judicial  acts  passed  during  the 
existence  of  the  empire,  the  lawyers  and  notaries  who 
took  part  in  them  being  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
their  offices.  Marriages  contracted  during  the  same 
period  were  also  validated.*^ 

**  The  claims  of  these  soldien  of  the  republie  were  aesleoted.  Riva  Paktdo, 
ffi$t,  Admi,  Lerdoy  2i>-6.  The  president,  however,  oecreed  on  the  5th  of 
Aog.,  1867,  special  decorations  to  honor  their  senrioes.  Duidan  and  Lozano, 
Leg,  M*^.,  z.  36-7;  Boktin  Rep.,  Aug.  16,  1867. 


*  When  he  surrendered  the  command  of  the  late  besieging  army,  which 
exceeded  20,000  men,  all  had  been  paid  in  full;  he  had  also  covered  other 
hurge  expenses^  and  still  had  in  hand  a  balance  of  over  $315,000,  which  he 


turned  over  to  the  general  treasorv.     After  his  return  to  Oajaca  his  pay  as  a 


-J  would  not  return  to  the  service  as  lonff  as  the  government  pursued  a  con 
Btitntional  course.  Dtos,  I>aio9  Biog.,  MS.,  354-5. 


ffeneral  of  division  was  tendered,  but  he  refused  i^^    ugnifying  to  Juarez  that 
Eewouir 

lal  course.  Dtos,  Dalos  Biog., 

*  Privileges  for  oonstrueting  railroads  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo,  and 
from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  were  renewed;  special  schools  of  medicine,  juris- 
pmdraoe,  engineering;  fine  and  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  and  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  were  created. 

''The  associate  jnatioes,  also  ptoyinonally  appointed,  were  Pedro  Ogazon, 
Manuel  M.  Zamaoona,  Vicente  Biva  Palacio,  Jos^  M.  Lafragua,  Mariano 
TaAez,  Pedro  Ordas,  Guillermo  Valle,  Manuel  Z.  Qoroez,  Joaquin  Gardoeo, 
and  Rafael  Dond^  See  the  decvee  of  Aug.  1, 1867.  M4x„  Col.  Ley.,  1863-7, 
iii.  302-6;  B<detm  Bep.,  Aug.  <  1867;  IhtSan  and  Loxano,  Leg.  Mex,,  x.  3^3L 

« Decrees  of  Aug.  20  and  Deo.  6.  1867.  Id,,  62-6,  20»-10. 
am,  Uxx.t  Vok  vx.  m 
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The  government  had  to  encounter  and  overcome 
the  anarchical  tendencies  showing  themselves  in  many 
places,  and  to  free  the  press  from  the  thraldom  it  had 
been  under  during  the  late  war,**  and  citizens  in  gen- 
eral from  an  insufferable  tyranny.™  Several  political 
organizations,  among  the  most  prominent  of  which 
was  the  Zaragoza  club,'^  were  endeavoring  to  aid  the 
government,  their  aims  being  to  have  the  constitution 
amended  by  legal  means,  constituting  the  congress  in 
two  chambers,  and  establishing  fairness  in  public 
elections;  to  encourage  foreign  immigration;  to  raise 
the  communal  or  municipal  element  to  the  rank  of  a 
fourth  power;  and  to  promote  the  permanent  existence 
of  an  American  continental  congress. 

The  liberals  were  quite  hopeful  that  the  principles 
they  had  struggled  so  long  for  would  soon  become 
established.  But,  unfortunately,  the  call  for  general 
elections  again  divided  the  progressionist  party,  and 
brought  on  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  discretional 
powers  the  president  held,  though  never  abused  by 
him,  were  displeasing  to  the  majority  of  the  people, 
who  feared — martial  law  being  still  retained  in  force 
to  protect  freedom  of  elections — that  the  public  liber- 
ties were  imperilled,  when  subjected  thus  long  to  the 
will  of  one  man.  The  long-delayed  electoral  law  was 
finally  enacted  on  the  14th  and  published  on  the  17th 
of  August,  calling  on  the  people  to  choose  a  president 
of  the  republic,  members  of  a  fourth  constitutional 
congress,  and  a  president  and  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  people  were  also  asked  to  express  their 
wish  on  certam  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion; among  others,  if  it  was  the  national  will  that  the 
ordinary  congress  should  effect  the  changes  without 

*  Many  newspapers  had  been  deepotieally  rappreaaed,  and  liberal  wiiUoii 
imprisoned  for  an  open  expression  of  their  omnions. 

^®  Scandalous  outrages  against  citizens  nad  been  perpetrated  in  Aguaa- 
calientesand  elsewhere.  Rivera^  Oob.  de  Mix,^  ii.  677.  A  presidential  decree 
of  the  14th  of  Aug.  greatly  curtailed  the  powers  of  governors  with  the  view 
of  preventinff  abuses.  M^x,,  Col,  L^,,  1868^7,  iii  823-0;  BH  Derecho^  i  16; 
J)uhlan  and  lAnano^  Leg.  Mfx,^  x.  6^7. 

^^Inaugurated  late  in  July  1867.  Boletin  Rep.,  Aug.  2,  1867. 
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the  requirements  of  the  127th  article  of  that  funda- 
mental law  being  fulfilled."* 

The  proposed  reforms  were  good  in  themselves,  but 
the  manner  suggested  to  effect  them  met  with  public 
disfavor.  They  were  not  urgent,  and  might  be  intro- 
duced  without  infringing  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  idea  of  allowing  ecclesiastics  the  power  to  inter- 
fere in  elections  was  distasteful  to  the  more  advanced 
liberals.  In  fact,  the  whole  proposition  produced  such 
a  bad  effect  that  Juarez  found  it  expedient  to  make 
explanations;'^  but  his  words  failed  to  allay  the  popu- 
lar discontent,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  protests  of 
political  clubs,  ayuntamientos,  and  other  corporations, 
every  such  act  increasing  the  general  disquietude.'^ 
Distinguished  members  of  the  liberal  party  recom- 
mended a  complete  abstention  from  voting  on  that 
part  of  the  electoral  decree  comprising  the  proposed 
amendments."' 

These  differences  led  to  the  organization  of  a  com- 
pact party  calling  itself  constitucionalista,  and  favor- 
ing the  election  of  Porfirio  Diaz  to  the  presidency. '• 

"  Establiihmeiit  of  two  legislative  chamber*;  f^vhig  the  ezeoative  the  veto 
power,  subject  to  beinff  overruled  bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of 
cooArees;  preecribinf^  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  caused  by  the  death  or 
inamlity  of  the  president  and  vice-president;  restricting  the  power  of  the  oo- 
mision  permanente  to  call  extra  sessions  of  congress.  The  people  were  likewise 
asked  to  decide  if  state  constitutions  were  to  ve  amended  to  conform  with  the 
foregoing  changes,  if  adopted;  and  finallv,  if  ecclesiastics  might  have  the  priv- 
il^;e  of  voting  and  being  voted  for.  Dublan  and  Loxano,  Leg,  Mem,,  x.  44-66, 
67-«;  Jlivera,  Gob,  de  Mix,,  ii.  678;  Rita  Palaeio,  HUt,  Adm.  Lerdo,  83-40; 
BcUtin  Rep,,  Aug.  18,  21,  1867;  Tovar,  Hitt.  Pari,  i.  1-7;  Mix.,  Col.  Ley., 
1863-7,  iit  32S-9;  Convocatoria,  Ohnerv.,  1-12. 

^In  a  manifesto  of  Aug.  22d  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  reform 
adopted  by  him  had  been  directed  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
constitation;  and  that  the  amendments  suggested  in  his  decree  of  the  14th 
were  aa  expression  of  his  positive  convictions,  resulting  from  past  events,  and 
from  the  dictates  of  expeneooe  in  Mexico  and  other  republics.  Tovar,  Biet. 
Pari.,  L  13-14. 

^*At  a  large  public  meeting  held  in  the  Teatro  Principal  of  Mexico, 
resolutions  were  passed  a^^dnst  the  decree.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  jour- 
nals of  the  country  also  objected  to  the  innovation.  Bas,  while  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  law  was  *  la  manzana  de  la  discordia,'  and  the  opposition  just 
though  exaggerated,  denies  that  the  latter  was  justifiable  after  the  govern- 
ment retraced  its  steps.    Vida  de  Juarez,  800. 

^^  Among  the  opponents  were  Leon  Guxman  and  Mendes,  ffovemors  re- 
mctively  of  Gnanajnato  and  Puebla,  who  were  dismissed  from  office.  Rivera, 
6ob,  de  Mix.,  ii.  679;  BoUUn  Rep,,  Sept.  2,  1867;  M  dnMtueional^  Sept.  26» 
1867;  La  Eatrella  de  Ocdd,,  Nov.  22,  1867. 

^Boktm  Rep. ,  Sept.  4,  1868. 
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Nevertheless,  when  the  elections  took  place  early  in 
October,  Juarez  obtained  the  majority  of  votes  for 
president  of  the  republic,"  and  Sebastian  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  who  had  also  had  Diaz  as  a  competitor,  for 
president  of  the  supreme  court.  At  the  opening  of 
the  fourth  constitutional  congress,  Juarez  surrendered 
his  discretional  powers,  though  he  was  authorized 
to  hold  them  thirty  days  longer,  and  shortly  after 
accounted  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  exercised 
them/®  On  the  19th  of  December  he  was  declared 
by  congress  the  president  elect,  and  on  the  25th 
assumed  the  duties  for  the  term  ending  on  the  30th 
of  November,  ISTl.'^  The  constitutional  reforms  he 
had  proposed  to  the  people  were  put  out  of  mind  for 
the  time.* 

The  republican  government  of  Mexico,  since  the 
time  of  the  European  intervention  and  subsequent 
establishment  over  the  country  of  a  monarchy  which 
was  recognized  by  all  the  powers  of  that  continent, 
had  been  permitted  to  hold  diplomatic  relations  solely 
with  the  republics  of  America,  all  of  which,  during 
the  nation's  struggle  to  shake  off  the  foreign  incubus, 
manifested  at  every  opportunity  their  sympathy  and 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  republic.  The  relations 
of  amity  with  the  United  States  were  continued  after 
Juarez'  government  resumed  its  functions  at  the 
national  capital.  At  the  opening  of  the  Mexican 
congress,  in  December  1867,  President  Juarez  took 
occasion  to  express  his  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 

^HereoeiTed  7,422  votes  oat  of  10,380.  Tovar,  ffUt,  Pairl,  L  91;  3oc, 
Mex,  Otog.  BoUtin,  2d  ep.,  iv.  67(V-85.  The  faet  is,  that  the  majority  of  the 
liberal  party,  Diaz  himself  among  the  number,  had  all  alone  favored  Jnaras' 
reelection,  duly  appreciating  'sn  comportamiento  abn^gado  y  ooostante.' 
Diaz,  Dalos  Biog.,  MS.,  359. 

"  He  was  called  npon  bv  congress  on  the  ISth  of  Jan.,  1868^  to  do  ao. 
DuUan  and  LoztviOf  £tg.  mex,^  x.  233. 

^Tovar,  HtM.  ParL,  L  56-60,  94;  DuUan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex,,  x. 
217,  219;  B  Derecho,  HI,  258;  Ei  Caiuiknefenal,  Dec.  10,  14,  21,  26,  1867; 
Dtario  Oile,,  Dec.  8,  25,  1867. 

"^In  1869,  however,  congress  amended  the  electoral  law,  giving  the  right  to 
vote  to  the  priests  or  pastors  of  all  religious  soots.  Rivera^  Gob.  ie  M4x,^  tt. 
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atant  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  moral  support  its  government  had  extended 
to  the  republican  cause  in  Mexico.*^  The  good  feeling 
toward  the  United  States  was  specially  manifested 
upon  the  visit  to  Mexico  of  William  H.  Seward,  late 
secretary  of  state,  in  1869."  The  long-pending  ques- 
tion of  claims  was  finally  adjusted  by  arbitration.^ 
A  balance  appearing  against  Mexico,  her  government 
has  been  since  paying  it  off  in  yearly  installments  of 
$300,000.  Other  conventions  were  also  entered  into 
by  the  two  governments;  one  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1868,  to  determine  the  nationality  of  citizens  of  either 
republic  emigrating  to  the  other.**  A  consular  con- 
vention was  likewise  signed  at  Washington  July  10, 
1868,  but  failed  to  be  ratified  by  Mexico.®^ 

Diplomatic  relations  with  the  powers  of  Europe 
were  only  gradually  renewed,"  the  Mexican  govern- 

*^  Adding,  'Han  merecldo  y  mereoen  jnitamente  las  aimpatfas  y  la  oonaide- 
ncion  del  paeblo  y  del  goblerno  de  Mexico.'  Tovar,  Hiai,  ParL,  i  57. 

"  Seward  was  received  at  Manzanillo,  and  every  mark  of  respect  extended 
him  by  the  antborities  from  his  landing  to  his  departure.  Clarhe*9  Mex,,  MS., 
3;  J^eoiw'  SUier  Itep.,  268. 

*  A  convention  was  first  entered  into  by  the  two  governments  on  the  4ta 
of  Julyt  1868,  leaving  to  a  mixed  commission  and  an  umpire  to  decide  on  the 
daims  of  the  citizens  of  either  country  against  the  other,  within  two  years 
and  six  months.  Further  conventions  were  subeequentlv  concluded,  granting 
more  time  to  the  commission,  the  last  one,  of  the  29th  of  April,  1876,  pro- 
roguing the  term  for  the  completion  of  the  task  till  the  20th  of  Nov.,  1876. 
U.  S.  Oav.  Doc,,  40th  Cong.  3d  Sess.,  H.  Ex.  98,  xiii.;  M,  44th  Cong. 
2a  Sess.,  Sen.  31,  1-103;  U„  4oth  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Misoel.  13;  /ef.,  45th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.,  H.  Com.  Report,  27,  pts  1,  2,  i.;  Tovar,  Hist.  Pari,  iv.  785- 
6;  i/ex.,  Derecho  Intern,,  1st  pt,  283-315;  Mix,,  Mem.  Kel,,  1873,  11-19,  app. 
T.~vi.,  annex  no.  1,  3-194,  and  numerous  tables;  Dvblan  and  Lotano,  Leg. 
Jfex.,  X.  585-<8;  xL  5-8,  15-16,  25-7,  161.  470-2;  Diario  Debates,  8  Constit. 
Leg.,  iL  13-14;  Aspiroz,  C6d,  ExtrangeHa,  190-9;  Rodrvjuez,  Com.  Mixta, 
1-fr;  M4x,,  Mem.  Hadenda,  1870,  91^26;  if<to.,  Sindp.  Hist.  Beclam.,  14- 
53;  JBl  CtmstUucionalyJvLne  12, 1868;  Diario  Ofic,  Aug.  18,  1868,  July  7, 1870; 
Safc..  Diario  Ofie.,  Nov.  5,  1875. 

**  Under  this  convention,  American  citizens  residing  ^ve  consecutive  years 
in  Mexico  are  considered  Mexicans;  and  vice  yersa,  Americans  naturalized  in 
Mexico  returning  to  the  U.  S.  without  the  intention  of  going  back  to  the 
former  recover  their  original  nationality.  The  same  privilege  is  enjoyed  by 
Mexicans  returning  to  their  native  country.  This  convention  was  given  force 
for  ten  years  or  more,  unless  either  party  was  notified  by  the  other  within 
six  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  10  years  that  it  should  cease.  Aspiroz, 
Cod,  Extranfferia^  199-202;  Totnr,  Hist.  Pari.,  iii.  860,  891-2,  1072,  1120-8; 
rhtbloM  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  x.  583-5;  Diario  Ofic,  May  12,  1869. 


""The  British  minister,  on  the  8th  of  Dec,  1867,  demanded  passports  lor 
nself  and  the  members  of  his  legation,  which  were  sent  to  him.  Duolan  ai  ** 
Xosono,  X.  217;  Diaro  Qfic.,  Dec.  20,  1867;  SI  Constitncionaly  Dec.  23,  1867. 
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ment  pursuing  an  independent  and  decorous  course 
toward  them.  It  avoided  offending  them;  and  with- 
out asking  for  any  favor,  had  resolved  to  oppose  no 
unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  reestablishment  of  amica- 
ble relations,  and  the  negotiation  of  new  treaties,  par- 
ticularly for  the  furtherance  of  trade.  European  sub- 
jects received  protection  to  their  persons  and  property, 
and  were  assured  of  its  continuance.*'  The  govern- 
ment likewise  decreed  measures  for  the  payment  of 
certain  British  and  Spanish  claims.^  Italy  was  the 
first  European  nation  to  reopen  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  republic,  which  she  did  by  accrediting  a  min- 
ister near  the  Mexican  government  in  1868,  and  enter- 
ing into  treaties.®*  The  king  of  Prussia,  in  the  name 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  and  the  ZoUverein, 
also  made  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation with  Mexico,  in  1869.*^  Spain  in  1871,  having 
changed  her  dynasty,  reestablished  friendly  relations 
with  Mexico,  accrediting  a  minister  near  her  govern- 
ment, and  asking  for  the  Mexican  legation  to  be  rein- 
stalled at  Madrid."     The  government  of  the  United 

'^  Frenchmen  specially  were  told,  as  they  had  been  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1862,  *Lo8  franceses  pacificos  residentes  en  el  pais,  quedan  bajo  la  aalva- 
guarda  de  las  leyes  y  ae  las  autoridades  mexicanas.'  Mix.,  Mem,  BekuMnes^ 
1873,  annex  no.  x.  74--5. 

»  Decree  of  Dec.  21,  1867,  reiterated  Feb.  1,  1868.  The  Brit  and  Sp. 
bondholders  were  asked  March  14,  1870,  to  produce  their  bonds  for  adjust- 
ment. Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  x.  220-1,  258-9,  265-6,  xi.  21-2. 

^  A  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  was  concluded  in  Mexico 
on  the  14th  of  Dec.,  1870,  and  a  convention  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  on 
the  17th,  El  CofistUucional,  Feb.  2,  1868;  Mix,,  Derecho  Intern.,  1st  pt,  577- 
96.  Diario  Debates,  T  Cong.,  i.  1031-8;  Bol.  Ofic.  Eat,  Sin.,  Sept.  28,  1874. 
Mix.,  Mem.  Rel.  Exter.,  1873,   annex  L. 

**  On  the  28th  of  Aug.  A  protocol  was  added  to  it  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  of 
the  same  year.  Mix.,  Derecho  intern.,  Ist  pt,  80-101;  Mix.,  Dvtrlo  Qfic.,  Aug. 
28, 1869,  June  10,  1870;  Diario  Debates  Quinlo  Cong,,  L  33;  Aspiro^  Cdd,  Ex- 
trangeria,  203-14;  Dublan  and  Lozuno,  Leg.  Mex.,  xi.  168-76. 

*^  The  correspondence  was  reopened  with  an  autograph  letter  from  King 
Amadeo  I.  of  Apr.  30, 1871,  delivered  by  Feliciano  Herreros  de  Tejada,  accred 
ited  minister  to  the  president  of  Mexico,  expressing  a  desire  to  restore  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  governments,  which  feeling  was  reciprocated  on 
receipt  of  that  letter  in  Sept.  by  J  uarez,  whose  government  extended  a  most 
cordial  reception  to  the  Spanish  minister,  promising  soon  to  send  a  Twre- 
sentative  to  Madrid.  Prim's  friendliness  toward  Mexico,  and  the  good  omces 
of  the  U.  S.  government  in  the  negotiations  to  bring  about  the  desired  result, 
are  gratefully  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence  between  the  ministers  of  for- 
eijzn  affairs  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  Mix.,  Mem.  Relaciones,  1871|  8-9,  32-43; 
M  Monitor,  July  1,  1871. 
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States,  through  whose  friendly  offices  diplomatic  re- 
lations had  been  restored  between  Mexico  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Italy,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  was  negotiat- 
ing in  the  same  spirit  in  1873  to  bring  about  a  simi* 
kr  result  with  the  republic  of  France,  and  every- 
thing presented  a  favorable  aspect.^ 

""The  deUili  and  oorrespondence  may  be  Men  in  Ifte.,  Mem,  Rdaeione§f 
1873,  Oa-5,  annex  no.  4,  39-40.  The  author  of  E.  MoBmrcu,  (In  Eatai  d' Em- 
pin  on  ifexigue,  Paris,  1879,  12mo,  L-ii.  and  441  pp.,  had  been  at  different 
timee  chief  editor  of  newapapem  in  the  French  lanffoage,  namely,  La  Ft^ance, 
Le  Ccurrier  des  tiats  Unit  of  New  York,  and  L*Ere  of  Mexico.  He  had 
advocated,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Programme  de  CEmpire,  the  necessity 
of  foreign  intervention  in  Mexican  aflfiurs,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mou- 
arehy  in  that  ooontr^  under  the  auspices  of  European  governments,  commend- 
ing the  policy  of  I^apoleon  III.  and  denouncing  that  of  the  U.  S.  In  his 
present  works  he  ex^tiates  on  the  results  of  the  foreiffo  intervention,  briefly  on 
Maximilian's  administration,  but  fully  and  iu  detailon  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  French  anny ;  namely,  sieffe  and  capture 
of  QnerMaro  bv  the  republican  forces,  and  subsequent  trial  and  execution  of 
MaximiUan  and  his  generals  Miramon  and  Mejfa;  and  the  final  crushing  blows 
struck  at  the  imperial  regime  in  Pnebla  and  Mexico,  culminating  in  the 
triumphant  return  of  Juarez  and  his  government  to  the  capital  The  narra- 
tive, which  is  in  clear  and  elegant  language,  ends  with  the  republican  govern- 
ment's first  acts  in  Mexico,  indudinff  the  surrender  of  Maximilian's  remains 
to  his  family.  The  whole  may  be  called  an  impartial  acoonnt  of  the  events. 
'  Diario  de  las  Debatee^  Tercet  Congreao  Constitucioned  de  la  Union,  M^x.,  1873. 
FoL,  2  voL,  1st,  200  pp.,  ii.  104  pp.  The  first  volume  comprises  the  minutes 
of  the  first  ordinanr  session  of  the  Mexican  congress  in  1862;  and  the  second 
contains  those  of  the  second  ordinary  session  in  1863.  The  national  legisla- 
ture decreed  the  publication  of  the  minutes  of  its  sessions  beginning  with  the 
labors  of  the  1st  congress  existing  under  the  constitution  of  1857;  but  as 
there  was  in  the  years  of  the  3d  congress,  1862-3,  and  the  preoeding  ones, 
no  stenographic  bureau  in  the  secretary's  office,  nor  any  oue  to  keep  the 
minutes,  recourse  was  had  to  compiling  the  acts  and  official  documents  exist- 
inc  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and  of  the  records  kept  by  some  journals 
puolished  at  those  periods,  amone  which  were  those  of  the  Siglo  XIX., 
taking  therefrom  the  extracts  of  deputies'  speeches.  The  utmost  exactneas 
having  been  observed,  all  facts  related  are  founded  on  existing  acts  and  docu- 
ments. Some  of  the  documents  the  compiler  was  unable  to  find,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  a  laroe  portion  of  the  archives  was  lost  at  the  time 
the  French  army  occupied  Mexioo  in  1863.  Tovar,  PanUdeon,  Historia  Par' 
lamentaria  del  Cuarto  CongreJto  ConstUucional,  M^x.,  1872-4,  fol.,  4  vol.,  is  a 
history  of  the  labors  of  the  4th  congress  of  Mexico  from  the  5th  of  Nov., 
1807,  to  the  end  of  its  legal  term,  namely.  May  31,  1869.  The  compiler, 
who  was  a  deputy  to  that  body  from  Puebla,  actually  began  bis  work  on  the 
4th  of  Dec.,  1867,  preceding  it  with  the  official  text  of  the  congressional  acts, 
and  not  with  the  minutes,  which  he  found  to  be  full  of  errors.  All  facts 
stated  in  the  work  the  compiler  assures  us  he  has  carefully  collated  and 
compared  with  the  acts  and  official  documents  of  the  congress.  Vol.  i.,  con- 
tsining  XX vi.  and  664  pp.,  gives  the  labors  of  that  body  durins  the  Ist  session, 
that  ended  March  29,  18&;  vol.  U.,  with  xvi.,  627,  and  172  pp.,  gives  the 
doings  of  the  2d  session,  from  March  31  to  May  31,  1868,  and  the  appro- 
priaduns  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869;  vol.  iii.,  with  xii.  and 
1148  pp.,  has  the  minutes  of  the  third  session,  from  Sept.  5,  1868,  to  Jan.  21, 
1869;  and  vol,  iv.,  with  xxiv.  and  1140  pp.,  sets  forth  the  congressional  work  in 
the  4th  session,  from  Apr.  I  to  May,  1831.    The  pages  in  Komon  contaia 
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analyses  of  the  labors  of  each  session  respeotiTeljr.  Eaoh  volame  famislMi 
also  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  subjects  therein  contained.  IMario  de  lo9 
DthaU».  Fol.,  24  vol.  These  lufo  and  thick  volnmes  give  na  in  detail  tiie 
daily  work  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  ooogresses  of  Mexico  at 
their  several  sessions,  together  with  that  of  their  respective  permanent  com- 
mitteea  daring  the  recess  of  the  legislative  body,  embracing  the  period  from 
Sept  1,  1869,  to  Apr.  1,  1882,  and  their  results. 

IhmcMco  tie  P,  Arrangoiz,  M^jico  desde  1808  hcuta  1867.  M^x.,  1872.  Sm. 
4*,  4  voL  The  chief  aim  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  an  historical  picture  of 
the  second  Mexican  empire,  and  this  it  does  fully  and  dearly.  The  author 
ia  evidently  weU  informed  on  general  modem  mstory,  and  on  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  several  prominent  powers.  So  much  had  been  published 
in  France,  after  the  execution  of  Maximilian,  displaying  ignorance  of  Mexican 
history,  manners,  and  civilisation,  that  the  anthor,  prompted  by  jMitriotio 
motives,  undertook  to  throw  light  on  those  subjects,  and  to  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  events  connected  with  his  country,  about  which  so  little  seemed  to  be 
known.  The  narrative  for  the  period  from  1808  to  1830  is  a  mere  condensa- 
tion from  Alaman's  //istorta  de  Mijico,  From  and  after  the  last-mentioned 
year  he  gives  an  independent  statement  of  events  down  to  the  time  when  the 
conservative  party  and  clergy  of  Mexico  conceived,  as  he  alleges,  the  plan  of 
ohoosin^  a  ruler  from  among  the  reigniuff  families  of  Europe.     From  thia 

Siint  his  work  assumes  in  a  measure  the  form  of  a  diary,  treating  events  aa 
ey  arise  without  any  attempt  at  historical  generaliaation.  The  author  waa 
among  the  first  to  suggest  to  Maximilian  the  acceptance  of  the  Mexican 
throne,  and  was  for  some  time  in  his  service  in  a  diplomatic  capacity;  but  he 
resigned  his  office  when  he  saw  Maximilian's  course  toward  the  interests  of 
the  church  and  conservative  party  of  Mexico.  His  letter  of  resignation  to 
Maximilian  points  out  what  he  considered  the  errors  of  that  prince's  policy, 
and  foreshadowed  the  fatal  result.  He  asserted  that  no  complete  history  of 
Maximilian's  rule  could  be  written  without  having  access  to  the  documents 
In  the  possession  of  the  French  government.  Maximilian's  unhappy  fate  ia 
wholly  attributed  to  Napoleon  III.  and  his  ministers. 

Emmatmel  Domenech — HUtoire  du  Aiexique — Juara  et  MaximUien — Cor- 
respondences Inidites  des  Prisulents^  Ministres  et  O^nircaix  Almonte^  Santa- 
Anna,  Outierrez,  Miraman,  Marquez,  Mejia^  WoU^  etc,,  etc.,  de  Juara,  de 
L'Empertur  MaximUien^  et  de  L'Jmp^rtUrice  CharloUe.  Paris,  1868.  8*,  3  voL, 
pp.  314,  412,  and  455.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  date  of  Indian  mythology, 
the  author  of  these  volumes  carries  the  history  of  Mexico  down  to  1867.  The 
contents  of  the  work  are  thus  divided.  In  volume  i.  Indian  history  previous 
to  the  conquest  is  treated  of  in  the  first  136  pages;  then  follows  a  narration  of 
the  coDonest  itself  in  1519  to  1521,  for  the  statments  in  which  the  writer  baa 
relied  chiefly  upon  Bemal  Diaz.  This  period  occupies  100  pages.  The  re 
mainder  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  a  succinct  review  of  the  colonial  times 
from  1521  to  1810.  Although  Domenech  does  not  name  the  autiioritiea  he 
made  use  of  in  writing  this  portion  of  his  work,  it  seems  that  he  was  mainly 

Sided  by  Cavo,  Tres  Siglos,  The  2d  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history  of 
exico  from  1810  to  1861,  in  which  the  war  of  independence  is  treated  m  a 
very  superficial  manner,  only  42  pages  being  given  to  it.  With  much  greater 
detail  is  narrated  the  history  of  the  succeedinff  40  years,  full  accounts  being 
furnished  of  the  different  metamorphoses  whicn  the  republic  underwent  dur- 
ing that  period.  The  anthor  here  f requentiy  quotes  from  Suarex  v  Navarro^ 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Luis  de  la  Rosa,  Poiosett,  Filisola,  and  others.  Volume  iii. 
la  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  work,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  tiie 
history  of  the  tripartite  alliance  and  the  French  intervention,  ending  with  the 
tragic  death  of  Maximilian.  The  author  supports  his  narrative  of  this  period 
by  numerous  documents,  mainly  consisting  of  letters  written  by  Maximilian, 
the  Empress  Carlota,  Almonte,  Santa  Anna,  Gutierrez,  Miramon,  Marquez, 
Mejfa,  Juarez,  Woll,  and  others,  thus  rendering  this  part  of  his  production 
not  only  important,  but  trustworthy.  Domenech  resided  for  20  ^ears  in  the 
U.  8.  and  Mexico,  which  time  be  employed  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
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tiie  political  oonditiotn  of  these  oountriei  and  tha  rwpaotlTa  €hmnet$n  of  the 
inhftbituiM;  at  the  same  time  he  ooUeoted  the  doonmente— 4,000  in  number,  as 
he  aaya— which  he  has  made  use  of  in  his  work.  During  Maximilian's  gov- 
emment  he  was  director  of  the  cabinet  prass  and  ohaplam  of  the  army.  He 
sneaks  of  many  of  the  events  narrated  as  an  eye-witness.  His  language  is 
pain,  and  his  statements  well  and  clearly  expressed.  The  author  cuums  he 
IS  impartiAl,  and  has  reasonably  snooeeded  in  his  endeavors  to  be  so. 

R  Lffivrr^  Le  Manque  ei  VliUervention  Europfenne.  Mex.,  1802.  8*,  479 
pp.  This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  first  relates  to  events  that 
iRwseded  the  European  intervention  in  Mezioo,  the  second  to  the  acts  of  the 
intervention,  concluding  with  «  series  of  documents  iuued  during  the  first 
two  months  after  the  rupture  of  the  London  convention  and  withdrawal  of 
the  Spaniards  and  English,  the  whole  comprising  the  period  from  1867  to 
1802.  The  main  object  of  the  anthor—evidently  a  French  republican — was 
to  expose  the  trickery  of  certain  men  who  held  positions  as  French  ministers 
accredited  near  the  Mexican  flovemment,  and  to  prove  that  President  Juares 
and  his  cabinet  constitated  tiie  legitimate  and  oonstitutional  government  of 
Mexico. 

JS,   Lefhre,  Documenio$  OJUialea  reeogitUm  en  la  mcreiaria  privada  de 
Maanrniliofio.     HUtcria  de  la  Intervencion  I^ancesa  en  Mijico,     Brusselas 
]r  Londres,  1860.  8^  2  vol.,  1st,  464  pp.,  2d,  454  pp.     This  is anothef  work,  but 
m  the  Spanish  language,  by  the  same  author,  who  was  chief  editor  of  La 
Trihune  in  Mexico.     In  the  tint  volnme,  after  a  brief  review  of  Mexican 
affidrs,  explaining,  among  other  things,  the  conduct  of  French  ministers  ao- 
crsdited  to  the  republic,  the  difficulties  the  liberal  government  had  to  sur- 
mount in  order  to  restore  peace  and  order,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  debts 
of  Mexico  orginated,  the  author  enters  fully  upon  the  question  of  European 
intervention,  policy  of  the  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  American  govern- 
ments, invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  powers  to  the  tnpartite 
cotiventiun,  and  subsequent  events  till  the  occupation  of  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital by  the  French  army,  and  oraanization  of  a  usurping  government  under 
the  protection  of  that  army,  folK>wed  by  the  arrangements  entered  into  in 
Europe  under  which  Archduke  Maximilian  was  forced  upon  Mexico  as  its 
emperor,  and  afterward  recognised  as  such  by  the  monarcnical  governments 
of  Europe.      The  2d  vol.  treats  of  Maximilian's  administration,  including  his 
relations  with  the  pope  and  Napoleon  III.,  till  the  evacuation  of  the  countrv 
bv  the  French  army,  together  with  the  subsequent  events  that  ended  with 
Maximilian's  capture  and  execution.     The  author  assures  us  that  he  has  been 
careful  not  to  assert  too  much  on  the  intrigues  which  originated  the  empire; 
that  with  the  permission  of  the  government  of  Juarez  he  made  a  search  among 
the  papers  left  behind  bv  Maximilian,  for  documents  to  clear  up  those  in- 
trigues, without  success;  but  he  well  knew  that  such  documents  existed,  some 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  others  in  those  of  the  imperial  familv  of  Austria,  and 
still  others,  perhaps,  m  London.     Referring  to  the  Journal  de  Paris  as  his 
authority,  he  declares  that  in  one  of  the  olanses  of  Maximilian's  last  will  he 
bequeathed  to  Prince  Salni-Salm  all  his  papers,  including  those  taken  to 
Europe  by  his  wife.  Princess  Charlotte,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  pub- 
lishing the  secret  negotiations  that  preceded  his  departure  from  Miraniare, 
his  general  pUma,  and  the  causes  beyond  his  control  by  which  they  were  made 
to  fuL     This  clause  of  Maximilian's  will,  he  asserts  upon  the  same  authority, 
was  withheld  from  publication  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  who  claimed  the 
right  as  head  of  the  family,  and  Maximilian's  brother  and  sovereign.     The 
papers  were  accordingly  not  delivered  to  Salm-Salm,  but  subsequenUy  trans- 
ferred from  Miramare  to  the  archives  of  the  Lorraine  family.     The  pope  also 
returned  a  refusal  to  8alm-Salm*s  demand.  Consult  Salm'Salfn,  My  Diary ^  i., 
Pref.  v.-xL     It  will  be  well  to  state  here  that  Lefdvre  in  every  line  of  his 
work  disapproves  the  conduct  of  France  toward  Mexico,  and  shows  himself 
to  be  a   confirmed   republican.     The   Mexican  congress,   appreciating  the 
sources  from  which  the  author  derived  his  material,  aathorized  the  govern- 
ment, by  decree  of  Apr.  20,  1868,  to  purchase  1,000  copies  of  the  wor£ 
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G,  Nlax,  SkepedUUm  du  Mea^qu^,  1861^1867.  Paris,  1874.  8*,  p.  770u 
The  author  was  a  captsin  of  the  aeneral  staff  of  the  French  army.  His  work 
contains  full  information  on  the  European  intervention  in  Mexico  during  the 
years  1861-7»  beginxuns  with  the  action  of  France,  England,  and  Spain,  and 
closing  with  the  capitulation  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  in  June  1867,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  republican  goYemment.  The  political  considerations  aie 
given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  comprehensive  the  causes,  chain  of  events, 
and  consequences  of  the  military  operations.  The  author  ouotes  ccwiously 
from  official  documents,  and  appears  to  be  fairly  impartial  in  his  detaUs, 
though  evidently  inclined  to  blsme  the  Mexican  republicans  for  many  of  tbair 
acts,  particularly  the  execution  of  Maximilian. 

Manuel  Ramirtz  de  Ardlano — ifUinuu  Horaa  del  Imperio.  {Tradueida 
del  francos,  y  gegtUda  de  Uu  eonsideracumee  del  Sr  N.  HugelmcoM,)  Mexico, 
1869.  12%  pp.  105.  Arellano,  a  general  of  brigade  in  the  imperial  army,  de- 
nounces in  strong  terms  the  conduct  of  General  Marques,  which  he  classifies 
as  treacherous.  With  reference  to  the  manifesto  published  by  the  latter  in 
defence  of  his  action,  Arellano  makes  this  severe  remark:  'Elautor  de  esta 
memoria  Ueva  la  hipocresia,  la  falsedad  y  el  cinismo  4  un  grade  tal,  que  en 
honor  de  la  verdad  nist6rica,  nuestro  deber  es  refutarlo.'  On  the  following 
page  he  speaks  of  the  manifesto  as  *setenta  y  tree  ps&^^nas  de  la  edicion  eoo- 
n^mica,  de  que  se  oompone,'  in  which  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth.  He 
maintains  that  Marques  was  the  author  of  the  executions  at  Tkcubaya,  and 
that  his  claims  to  having  won  the  battles  of  Ahualuloo  and  San  Joaquin  were 
pretensions  that  Miramon  would  smile  at  from  the  tomb.  The  ifUimaa  Horeut 
was  first  published  in  French  at  Paris,  and  afterward  translated  into  Spanish* 
It  elicitea  a  reply  from  Marques,  under  the  title,  R^utacUm  hecha  porel  Gei^ 
ercd  de  Division  Leo7iardo  Jiarquez  al  Libelo  del  Oeneral  de  Brigade  Don 
Manuel  RofrUrez  de  Arellano  pubticado  en  Paris  el  30  de  Didembrt  de  1868^ 
bajo  el  Epigrafe  de  *&Ui7na8  boms  del  Imperio.*  Mexico,  n.  d.  12*,  p.  371. 
As  these  political  and  military  rivaU  were  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other,  it 
can  only  be  expected  that  their  counter  imputations  display  bitter  animosity. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  spiteful  expressions,  markM  by  want  of  dignity, 
creep  into  their  pages.  I  have  already  quoted  Arellano;  Marques  speaks 
thus  of  his  opponenVs  publication:  'Es  un  fdrrago  de  diBparates,  un  cumulo 
de  necedades,  una  serie  de  contradicciones  tal,  que  verdaderamente  no  se 
comprende,  y  se  neceaita  la  paciencia  de  Job  para  acabar  de  leer  el  libro  sin 
arrojarlo  de  las  manos  en  cien  ocasiones.'  Page  vU.  The  extreme  views  of  the 
two  political  parties  are  preaentod  to  the  resder  by  these  two  writers. 

Papeles  y  Correspondeneia  de  la  FamUia  Imperial  de  Franciti. ,  .Relttioos' 
d  la  Interwncion  Francata  en  Mexico,  Mexico,  1873,  12%  pp.  214,  with  index, 
contains  a  series  of  letters,  a  few  of  which  are  addressed  oy  Oeneral  Bazaine 
to  the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  greater  portion  of  them  were  written  by 
members  of  the  imperial  army  serving  in  Mexico  to  their  relatives  in  France. 
As  may  be  expected,  they  represent  one-sided  views,  but  most  of  them  show 
Bazaine's  duplicity,  and  the  intrigues  and  corruption  of  Maximilian's  ministers 
and  advisers. 

Niceto  de  Zamacois — ffistoria  de  M^ico  desde  sue  THempos  mas  Remotos 
hastaNuestro8Dias,etc  BarcelonaandMex.,  1877-82.  8',  voL  L-xviii  This 
heavy  work  includes  what  the  author  terms  the  four  great  phases  of  Mexican 
history;  viz.,  the  period  precedinff  the  conquest;  the  conquest  itself,  preceded 
by  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  following  events;  the  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  domination;  and  the  independent  period,  commencing 
from  the  first  events  preparatory  to  Hidalgo's  revolution  down  to  Maxlini^ 
ian's  death.  The  arrangement  ia  chronolofficsl,  events  and  government  meas- 
ures being  recorded  year  by  year.  The  last  date  is  December  1867.  The 
author's  style  is  clear,  and  generally  speaking  elegant,  though  at  times  turgid 
and  diffuse,  statements,  or  matter  previously  treated  of,  being  often  repeated. 
He  has«  moreover,  a  faculty  of  singling  oat  trifles  as  subjects  for  argument  or 
correction,  while  great  questions  appear  to  be  beyond  reach  of  his  recognition; 
at  the  same  time,  his  vanity  is  evident  from  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  him- 
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telf .  Tol.  xiiL  527.  Zamaoois  prof  ones  an  impartiality  which  hia  tveatment 
of  qaestions  does  not  always  bear  out.  His  Spanish  instincts  (he  is  a  Spanish 
Basqne)  warp  his  judgment.  He  depicts  in  glowing  colors  the  prowess  and 
wisaom  of  his  oonnt^men  and  government,  but  touches  faintly  upon  their 
evil  actions;  and  where  he  cannot  avoid  setting  forth  some  heinous  deed,  ha 
manages  to  provide  extenuating  circumstances,  except  in  one  or  two  instances. 
Even  when  describing  the  massacre  of  the  Indian  nobles  in  the  temple  of 
Mexico  bv  order  of  Aivarado,  while  he  disapproves  the  deed,  he  defenos  the 
motive  which  prompted  it,  taking  Bemal  Diaz,  one  of  the  actors,  as  an  infal- 
lible authority.  But  so  far  as  the  conquest  is  concerned,  Zamacois  has  evi- 
dently not  consulted  half  the  authorities,  vet  he  assumes  to  chide  Prescott 
for  mistakes,  and  freouently  raps  at  his  nngers  for  deviating  from  Bemal 
Diaz,  whose  work  is  iSamaoois' nistorical  gospel.  The  fact  is,  that  Prescott 
found  many  facts  in  works  not  known  to  the  latter.  It  must  be  ack  nowledged, 
however,  that  full  credit  is  given  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Spaniards  for 
their  share  in  the  conquest.  Much  space  is  d(|voted  to  the  system  of  admin- 
istration by  Spain  in  Mexico  and  other  colonies,  comparing  it  with  that  of 
other  nations,  particularly  of  England  in  her  North  American  colonies,  inva- 
riably giving  the  fullest  preference  to  the  former.  The  author  delights  in 
showing  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  have  been  in  those  days  fanatical  and  ignorant, 
as  well  as  ^ven  to  piracy  upon  'harmless  *  Spain.  He  rarely  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  airing  his  ill  feeling  against  the  English,  and  abusing  their  successors 
in  North  America.  In  his  reckless  onslaught  he  often  exhibits  much  ignorance. 
He  professes  to  have  consulted,  in  the  preparation  of  his  work,  Clavigero, 
Gomara,  Benavente,  Sahagun,  Gamargo,  IxtlilxochitI,  Mufloz,  Oviedo,  Zurita, 
Aoosta,  Bemal  Diaz,  the  Anonymous  Conqueror,  Solis,  Las  Gasas,  Gama, 
Torquemada,  Betancurt,  Herrera,  Robertson,  Zuazo,  and,  as  he  assures  us, 
'one  hundred  other  illustrious  writers,'  among  whom  appear  Prescott,  Cavo, 
Alaman,  &vala,  Mora,  Bustamante,  Arrangoiz,  Liceafla,  Rosains,  Tom^, 
the  Riveras,  and  several  manuscripts  obtained  from  friends;  he  likewise  states 
that  he  levied  contributions  from  the  Archivo  Nacional  of  Mexico,  and  from 
precious  documents  which,  till  a  recent  date,  enriched  the  religious  houses  of 
Mexico,  Cortte*  letters,  and  the  letter  from  the  town  council  of  the  Villa 
Rica  to  the  king.  Aside  from  Cortes'  own  letters,  the  author  gives  more 
credence  to  Bemal  Diaz  than  to  any  one  else,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  a  frank  soldier,  who  m  his  narrative  did  not  draw  upon  imagi- 
nation. Robertson's  work  he  considers  truly  estimable,  and  yet  containing 
'inexactitudes  y  contradicciones  palpitantes  que  forman  un  desagradable 
lunar  en  la  obra.'  Raynal  and  Pauw  are  harshly  criticised  in  a  few  lines  as 
unworthy  of  credence.  Alaman's  Hist,  Mij.  and  DUertacionea  are  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise,  and  full  reliance  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
placed  on  them,  though  with  the  saving  clause  that  the  author  disagrees  with 
the  Mexican  on  many  points.  It  is  noticeable  that,  while  Zamacois  copies 
from  that  author  page  after  page,  giving  him  full  credit,  he  also  takes  a  large 
amount  of  facts,  often  almost  in  Alamao's  own  words,  without  crediting  him 
therefor — which  looks  very  much  like  the  trick  of  a  common  plagiarist.  An- 
other peculiarity  is  observed  in  this  connection:  foot-notes  are  taken  verbatim 
et  literatim  from  Alaman's  book,  so  that  the  reader  is  left  to  suppose  that 
the  copyist  obtained  them  direct  from  the  Mexican  author's  original  sources. 
Zjimacois  shows  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  correcting  what  he  calls  mistakes 
of  Prescott,  Robertson,  Solis,  and  others,  coolly  asserting  in  divers  places 
that  the  escrUores  extrangeros  are  ever  disposed  to  misrepresent  facts,  or  to 
make  exaggerated  appreciations  of  them,  with  the  view  of  stigmatizing  Span- 
ish character.  He  repeatedly  enters  upon  a  comparison  Mtween  Spanish 
civilization  and  advancement,  as  well  as  political  imd  religious  policy  in 
America,  and  those  of  England — which  is  always  his  bugbear — ^invariably 
awarding  the  superiority  to  the  former,  and  it  may  be,  in  some  instances,  not 
altogether  wrongly.  To  the  charge  of  the'  *autos  de  f^,'  as  tellinff  against 
Spanish  civilization,  he  answers  tha,t  they  cause  horror  now,  but  when  prac- 
tued  in  Mexico— and  they  were  very  few  in  number — public  opinion  deemed 
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them  ntefnl  and  neoesMuy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  pemiciona  ideas  oo  mat* 
te»  of  religious  faith,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  bring  lorward  the  horrible  tor- 
tares  inflicted  in  England  and  other  European  nations,  and  in  the  American 
colonies,  upon  both  politioal  and  common  prisoners,  the  burning  of  witches, 
etc.  Zamaoois  lived  many  years  in  Mexico,  and  died  there  early  in  1886. 
During  Maximilian's  empire  he  was  the  chief  editor  of  El  Cranisla,  and  had 
likewise  been  previously  known  as  a  novelist.  He  confesses  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  Mexico  and  Mexicans,  and  in  his  treatment  of  questions  discon- 
nected with  Spanish  interests  endeavors  to  exercise  an  nnbiassed  judgment, 
feeling  his  responsibility,  and  resolving  to  accomplish  his  task  honorably. 
On  the  whole,  he  ought  to  be  awatrded  some  credit  for  the  good  arrange- 
ment of  events,  and  for  much  information  on  character,  literary  advancement, 
and  many  other  points  of  real  interest.  Nor  should  mention  of  his  industry 
be  omitted.  He  states  that  for  five  years  he  worked  daily  from  nine  to  eleven 
hours,  and  sometimes  twelve  hours,  xviii.  1773.  His  last  three  volumes,  con- 
taining  no  lees  than  3,971  pages,  are  devoted  to  the  tripartite  alliance,  and  the 
French  intervention.  Zamacois  considers  that  the  governments  of  the  U.  S., 
England,  and  France  caused  irreparable  injury  to  the  Mexican  nation,  '  by 
their  lying  promises  of  sympathy  and  disinterestedness.'  He  maintains  that 
there  are  very  few  foreign  writers  who,  in  their  narratives  of  those  events, 
have  not  spoken  with  injustice  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.  Salm-Salm, 
K^ratry,  and  Domeuech  come  under  his  special  censure  for  offensive  and 
unjust  expressions,  the  latter  being  freely  quoted  and  commented  upon  for 
his  exposure  of  the  immoralities  of  the  Mexican  priesthood  and  their  want  of 
enlightenment.  Zamacois  maintains  that  Bomenech^s  assertions  are  false. 
Amonff  the  few  impartial  foreign  writers  he  mentions  Alberto  Hans,  *who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  properly  the  good  qualities  of  tho  sons  of  the  country.' 
The  typographical  work  throughout  is  good,  aud  all  the  volumes  are  em- 
bellished with  wood-cuts,  a  large  number  of  them  purporting  to  be  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  of  Mexican  history. 

Circmares  y  Otras  PMicaciones  hecncu  por  la  Legation  Mexicana  en  Wank- 
inffton  durante  la  Querra  de  Intervencion  en  186£-1867.  Mexico,  1868.  2  vol., 
pp.  507  and  408.  These  volumes  contain  a  collection  of  circulars  and  other  pub- 
lications issued  during  the  years  1862-1867  by  Matias  Romero,  the  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Washin^n.  They  were  sent  to 
Mexico  by  Romero  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  patnotism  in  the  people  dur- 
ing the  intervention,  and  are  of  a  diversified  nature,  including  official  corre- 
spondence and  documents,  accounts  showing  the  sales  of  Mexican  bonds  and  the 
purchase  of  war  material,  speeches  and  extracts  from  periodicals,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  such  matter.  In  voL  i.,  406-48,  will  be  found  a  biography 
of  Benito  Juarez,  written  by  (In  Mexicatto,  and  in  vol.  ii.,  306-13,  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Romero  to  Hiatona  MilUar  del  General  UlUes  S.  Orant^  written  in 
English  by  Adam  Badeau,  and  proposed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Romero,  to  be 
translated  into  Spanish.  The  names  of  the  collectors  and  editors  of  these  vol- 
umes do  not  appear. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  above  is,  Correapondencia  de  la  Legacion  Mexicana  en 
Washington. .  .sobre  la  Captura,  Juieio  y  Ejeeucion  de  JJon  Fernando  Maxl- 
miliano  de  Hapsburgo,  which  was  published  in  Mexico  the  same  year  by 
Romero,  and  contains  his  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  foreign  relations 
of  the  Mexican  republic  and  the  department  of  state  at  Washington  relative 
to  Maximilian's  capture  and  execution,  and  also  accounts  of  conferences  held 
by  him  with  Mr  Seward  relative  to  the  intervention  of  the  U.  S.  on  his  behalf. 

L.  Le  SainJtr—Querre  du  Mexique  1861-1867 y  Lille  and  Paris,  n.  d.,  8*.  pp. 
224,  ii  a  French  version  of  the  intervention,  devoted  principally  to  sound- 
ing the  praises  of  the  French  army  and  its  leaders,  as  well  as  of  Maximilian, 
whose  course  of  action  is  warmly  supported.  The  data  relating  to  military 
and  political  events  are  comparatively  meagre,  and  the  accounts  of  them  ii- 
Torable  to  the  imperialists.  Occasionally  documents  of  an  official  character 
are  given. 
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1868-1872. 

Umbib  TBI  "Stw  Obbxb  or  THisroa— RuUiicnoir  ov  Juabxb— SiDinmra  aitd 
UPBisinoa— Ministerial  Cribbs — Sarthquakks  and  Hurrioakbs— 
Grkatiom  ov  New  States— Admuibtrativx  Rboroavizatiov  aitd  Ih- 

PROTEMXHTA— PBONUKOIAXIBNTOS  AlTD  ReTOLOTIOIIB^INSBOUUTY— Am- 

Nwrr— PouncAL  Pabtzs— Juabibtas,  Lebduvae,  and  PoBriBnTAS-- 
Plan  ov  La  Nobia^-Failubb  or  the  Porvibietae— Death  or  Jcabbz— 
Sebaetian  Lebdo  db  Tejada  Installed  ae  Pbesidbnt^Remains  or 
Juarez— RErLECTioNS  on  his  Cabebb. 

JuAKSZ  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive chair  on  his  reelection  in  December  1867,  when 
political  disturbance  broke  out  which  lasted  to  the 
day  of  his  death.     First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 

{mte  the  legitimacy  of  Juarez'  authority.  Then  fol- 
owed  insurrections  in  several  of  the  states.  In 
Yucatan  quite  a  serious  disturbance  took  place,  and 
Alatorre  was  sent  there  with  his  brigade.*  The 
revolted  Indians,  even  after  several  defeats,  continued 
their  irruptions  on  the  peaceable  towns.  The  govern- 
ment decreed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1868,  to  establish 
in  Campeche  a  military  colony  of  500  men.^    There 

^  He  defeated  the  insarreotloiiists  at  Mftxcan^  Job.  31,  1868,  the  principEl 
leaden  beuig  killed.  Battles  were  fought  at  Uman  and  other  plaoee.  Theee 
victories  were  followed  op  by  the  occupation  of  Mdrida  and  Sisal.  Many  of 
the  ohief  insurgents  were  captured.  Early  in  March  the  insurrection  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  troops  left  the  peninsula  in  May,  the  prisoners  with  few  excep- 
tioDS  having  been  pardoned.  El  CofuiUucioncU,  Jan.  2-25  passim,  Feb.  7-29 
passini,  March  6,  19,  21,  May  4,  June  3,  1868;  Diario  Oficial,  Feb.  14, 15,  22, 
27,  March  4,  Aug.  20,  22,  1868;  DMan  and  Lozano,  Leg,  Mex.,  x.  225-6; 
Taoar,  ffiH.  PaH.,  iL  5,  17,  883-4;  La  SatreUa  de  Oceid,,  March  20,  Apr.  3, 
1868. 

1  The  cost  was  computed  at  about  |114»000.  Ji4x,,  Mem.  Ilaciendfi,  1870, 
707;  M4x,,  InickUiwu,  etc.,  1869,  4. 
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were  seditious  movements,  also,  in  Guerrero,'  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Quer^taro,  Jalisco,  Sinaloa,  and 
other  parts,  all  of  which  were  defeated  by  the  govern- 
ment's forces.  The  most  formidable  were  headed  by 
Miguel  Negrete,  the  ex-general,  and  by  the  guerrilla 
chief  Aureliano  Rivera;  but  they  met  with  ill  success, 
and  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight/  An  insurrection  of 
the  Yaquis  occurred  in  Sonora,  which  region  suffered 
likewise  from  the  raids  of  the  Apaches.  The  govern- 
ment, among  other  measures,  concluded  to  establish 
military  colonies  near  the  frontiers.* 

Ministerial  crises  likewise  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral uneasiness.  Juarez  determined  to  have,  under 
his  present  tenure  of  office,  the  same  cabinet  ministers 
that  served  during  the  dictatorship.  This  was  an- 
other step  which  awakened  a  strong  opposition.* 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  asked  to  be  minister 
of  foreign  and  internal  relations,^  and  congress  was 
requested  to  grant  him  leave  to  act  as  such,  a  ell 
as  for  Deputy  Balcdrcel  to  continue  as  minister.  The 
permissions  were  granted,  but  without  implying  a 

'  It  WAS  merely  local  there,  against  Gov.  Diego  Alvarez  and  ended  with 
the  sarrender  of  the  chief  Jimenez  with  hia  forces  early  in  April.  Diario  Oji' 
eial,  Apr.  12,  1868. 

*  Details  of  the  actions  which  never  assumed  the  proportions  of  battles, 
and  of  the  defeats  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  may  be  found  in  El  CorutUucional, 
April  13  to  June  30,  1868;  Diario  Ofidal,  April  12,  19,  30,  May  17,  July  14, 
Aug.  23,  Sept.  26,  1868.  Miguel  Negrete  was  a  deserter  from  the  republican 
service  during  the  imperial  war,  and  went  abroad;  he  afterward  tendered  his 
services  to  Maximilian,  who  gave  him  the  office  of  oomandante  general  of 
Vera  Craz,  On  the  downfall  of  the  empire  he  became  the  leader  of  a  gang 
nicknamed  Los  Plateados.  Aureliano  Rivera  was  a  general  of  brigade  of  the 
republic,  and  for  his  rebellion  was  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  army.  BoU- 
tin  Rep,,  June  28,  1867;  La  Estrella  de  Ocdd,,  June  28,  1867,  July  3,  1868. 
Congress  on  the  8th  of  May  suspended  certain  articles  of  the  constitution  for 
conspiracy  offences,  and  they  remained  so  suspended  till  Dec.  31,  1868.  El 
Dtrtcho,  lii.  441-2;  Duhlan  and  Laztmo,  Leg,  Mex.,  x.  319-20,  511. 

*  Details  on  Apache  depredations  are  given  in  Hist,  North  Mtx,  8tate$t  U., 
this  series. 

*  There  were  many  who  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  portfolios  of 
government  and  treasury  left  vacant  by  Islesias. 

'  The  supreme  court,  whose  ^resident  he  was,  for  a  while  refused  to  allow 
him  to  serve  in  the  cabinet;  it  nnally  consented,  but  not  for  a  prolonged  ser- 
vice. El  Corutitucional,  June  7,  1868.  Lerdo's  enemies  called  him  a  Jesuit. 
Oen.  Plicido  Vesa,  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Pesqueira  early  in  1867,  warned  him 
against  Lerdo,  wno  was  always  intriguing  to  msJie  himself  president.  He 
would,  he  said,  ally  himself  with  the  moderados  to  attain  his  end.  Vega  Doe,^ 
iii  427-8. 
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vote  of  confidence,  an  opposition  of  forty  deputies  do- 
ing Juarez  much  damage.  The  portfolio  of  the  treas- 
ury was  finally  intrusted  to  Matfas  Romero,  and  that 
of  government  to  Ignacio  L.  Vallarta;  the  latter  held 
his  position  but  a  short  time,  as  he  was  a  confirmed 
constitutionalist.  After  his  retirement,  Joa^  M.  Igle- 
sias  succeeded  him  in  June,  in  which  month  I^nacio 
Mariscal  was  called  to  the  department  of  justice,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Martinez 
de  Castro.^  tfuarez  failed  to  restore  harmony  in  the 
liberal  party,  and  congress,  being  mainly  made  up  of 
the  victorious  republicans,  was  the  object  of  constant 
attack  from  the  conservatives,  who  accused  it  of  pue- 
rility, frivolity,  tardiness,  and  the  like. 

Political  troubles  were  not  the  only  calamities 
heaped  upon  Mexico.  Convulsions  of  nature  now 
visited  some  portions  of  the  republic.  The  worst 
cases  were  those  of  Matamoros,  JUagdad,  and  Brazos 
in  Tamaulipas,  and  Tuxtepec  in  Oajaca,  which  were 
almost  destroyed  in  October  and  November  1867,  by 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  freshets.*  The  last- 
named  state  had  again  to  suffer,  in  May  1870,  from 
a  great  destruction  of  life  and  property,  caused  by 
earthquakes. 

The  disturbances  of  the  several  states  arose  from 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  minorities,  who  alleged  that 
their  defeat  had  been  the  result  of  violence  and  cor- 
ruption,  the  general  government  being  charged  with 
tampering  with  the  polls  to  secure  the  election  of  its 
friends.**^  The  injudicious  electoral  law  of  August  14, 
1867,  prompted  many  to  suspect  Juarez  of  unconsti- 

*Bl  CofutUucional,  Jan.  17,  80,  81,  Feb.  3,  June  19,  186S;  Diario  Ofic,, 
June  16,  18,  1868;  Baz,  Vida  de  Juara,  302;  TWtr,  H%9t.  Pari,,  i.  222;  ii. 
508,  517,  529;  iii.  9,  31-3,  43;  El  Dfftnwr  de  la  Be/orma,  of  Zac.,  Jui.-Dec. 
1868;  Clarhe'9  U.  8,  and  Mex.,  MS.,  3. 

*  El  CwMtUueknudy  Nov.  4,  25,  1867;  Diario  Qfie,,  Nov.  5,  1867;  LaSoci- 
•dad,  Oct.  22,  25,  30,  1867. 

'*  *TofnaDdo  ^  gobieino  parte  activa  en  las  eleociones  de  diputadoe,  gob- 
eniadores,  y  aim  magiitradoa  de  la  sapreina  corte.*  Riva  PcUacio,  Hist.  A  dm, 
Lerdo,27. 
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tutional  ideas.  This  suspicion  was  increased  when 
his  ministers  asked  congress  several  times,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  25th  of  January,  1868,  to  grant  him 
larger  powers,  which  was  done  on  the  8th  of  May, 
when  several  personal  rights  were  suspended,  and  the 
mode  of  trying  conspirators  was  determined.  Meas- 
ures were  taken  for  internal  improvement,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  general  business.^^ 

One  trouble  was  the  friends  of  Gronzalez  Ortega, 
now  known  as  Orteguistas,  who  wished  to  have  undone 
all  that  had  been  done,  going  back  to  the  time  when, 
as  they  claimed,  Ortega  should  have  been  recognized 
as  president,  he  having  issued  a  manifesto  in  support 
of  his  claim.  Ortega  arrived  in  Zacatecas  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1867,  accompanied  by  General  Pa- 
toni,  and  announced  himself  to  Governor  Anza,  who 
sent  Secretary  of  State  Marquez  to  inquire  the  object 
of  his  visit.  He  said  that  he  had  come  as  president 
of  the  republic,  and  wished  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  governor.  This  being  granted,  Ortega  ur^ed  his 
right  to  the  presidency;  but  in  place  of  acknowledging 
this,  Anza  arrested  Ortega  and  Patoni  and  sent  them 
to  Juarez,^*  who  kept  them  in  durance  until  his  posi- 
tion was  assured,  when  the  government  ordered  their 
release.** 

Early  in  1868  insecurity  throughout  the  country 
assumed  alarming  proportions.*^  In  most  of  the  states 
robbery,  kidnapping,  and  murder  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence.*^    But  by  the  end  of  1868  quiet  was  somewhat 

'^  Agricaltare  was  dadiniiifl  from  heavy  tuces;  stagnation  in  trade  in«- 
vailed;  money  was  scarce;  and  the  pnhlio  roads  were  in  bad  condition. 

"Ansa's  coarse  was  approved.  Mix,,  Col,  Leyet,  1863-7;  iii.  14S-52; 
Dublan  and  Lozano^  Leg,  Mex,,  x.  4-5. 

^  They  were  not  tried.  The  order  was  issued  Jaly  18, 1868.  Diaario  Qfic,^ 
Jnlv  21,  1868;  Tovair,  Hitt,  Pari.,  i.  93,  100,  106-7,  120. 

'*  In  Jalpan  Marqnes  and  Santa  Anna  were  proclaimed  in  May.  The  lat* 
ter  carried  on  his  intrigaes  from  Hahana,  and  nad  agents  in  Mexica  The 
clergy  threatened  with  excommunication  all  who  claimed  damages  for  losses 
daring  the  foreign  intervention.  Id.,  iii  85;  El  CotutUucUmal,  Jan.  25,  Apr. 
25,  MtLj  24,  1868. 

i^The  assassination,  Aag.  18,  1868,  of  Gen.  Patoni,  said  to  have  been  by 
officers  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  4th  division — Corona's  command — ^wasa 
scandalous  one»    The  supposed  chief  instigator,  C^eo,  Benigno  C»nto^  wa« 
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restored,  the  insiii^gpdiite  bem^  defeated  everTwherei 
without  tiie  govammeat  having-  peaested-  to  rainoaa 
taxatioiu 

The  expediency  of  oraating*  new  etatea.  from  the 
lat^ge  territory  possessed  by  the  old  state  of  Mexico 
was  generally  acknowledged.  On  the  1st  of  Decern^ 
ber,  1868,  congress  enacted  a  law  for  the  formation 
of  the  state  of  Morelos.^  It  required  that  a  legislature 
and  executive  should  be  there  installed  within  four 
months.  President  Juarez  sanctioned,  and  published 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1869,  the  creation  of  the  new 
state,  and  it  was  subsequentily  ratified  by  the  other 
states.  The  state  government  was  formally  installed 
on.tiie  26th  of  ApriL^^  The  population  of  Morelos 
at.  that  time  was  abont  121>000.^  The  capital  waa 
established  in  Gu^ma^aca,  a  town^  of  some  12,000 
souls^ 

The  state  of  Hidalgo  waa  erected  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  congress  of  January  16,  1869,^  which  measure 
was  well  received  by  the  nation.     The  boundaries 

BsmBf  broagfat  to  trial,  and  wntenead,  on  the21i«tof  Feb.,  187S,  to  ten  yean' 
impnaonmentb  Hb  diad  at  Dmaago-in  April  oC  the  saaie  yaari  The  opera* 
tions  of  the  kidnappers  canaed  much  terror,  and  businesa  waa  paralyzed. 
IHario  Ofic,  Aog.  24,  1868,  Not.  5,  1860;  ifW«t^»r TSep^,  Jane  23,  26,  1872| 
KlFetieml,  Feb.  25,  MAroh  7, 1873;  La  £$i>nUa  de  Ocei(L,  Sept.  11,  Oot.  2, 
1868;  La  OacdaM  Policia,  Oct.  1868  to  May  1860;  Bivera,  Oob,  de  M^. 
ii.  66CL  Oett.  Plioido  Veg%  on.  the  14tb  of  Ooi,  1868j  wrote  aeveial  mem* 
ben  <^  oongreea  that  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  fate  similar  to  Patoni's. 
Kcgo,  Doe.,  iiL  672^ 

^1%  waa  formed  with  the  diatriota.Of  <On«i«ATaea»  Yantepeo,  Ouautla  da 
Moreloa»  Johaeatepee,  and  Tsteoala,  whoae-resj^tife  chief  towna  bear  the 
asBia  namaa^  Ita  aiea«ia  4,600  arniaia  kilometers.  Marehs,  Exptd.  aohre,  1-^ 
34;  Tavar,  Hist.  Paid.,  t  05,  162,  218,  310,  480;  it  53^^;  iu.  01-1107 
pawn;  iv.  102, 140^  160, 170|  180$  Diana  Mmtes,  8*  Gong.,  1.  103. 

^^DkmioOfie.^  Apt.  20, 1860;  J&  Monitor^  Apr.  28,  1860.  The  state  ooo* 
sytotian  waa  adopted  on  the  28Ui  of  July,  1870,  and  waa  considerably 
saaaded  on  the  3d  of  Dee.,  1878^  M^frtUm^  OuaseieiKton  Po/t<.,  1-37. 

^•In  1874  it  was  abeat  1M»300.  Qweia  Cmbm^  Atlaa  Meidd.,  48.  The 
cUaf  Bonroea  of  wealth  were  agricaltave  and  the  mamifaotare  of  flour  and  az-- 
ealient  angar  and  nim<  MennoBOt  Cowptfud,  Oeog,,  138-40. 

"Gen.  Doria  waa  made  the  pro  visional  governor.  M  MomUu\  Jaa«  21, 22, 
I860;;  DMan  and  Zozaao,  Leg.  Mea^^  x.  510-18;  La  Jiegtm>tracion  de  Sin., 
¥th,  10,  1.3,  1868.  The  petition  for  ita  cieation  was  presented  by  Dep«ty 
AntoniD  Tagle^  and  bote  the  sitfnatavsa  of  a-namber  of  depntationa  and  up< 
wsHpda  of  6a  reprssentativisai  Atitiona  to  the  same  eflfoot  also  came  from  mu- 
aicipalitiea  and. private  oitiatBs*  1^9ma\  HieU  ParL^  i.  74-616  passim;-  ii. 
235-533  passim;  Til.  32-1106  pasr  ~ 
Hmi.  Max.,  Voi^  VI.    34 
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were :  on  the  north,  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Vera  Cruz;  on  the  east,  Puebia;  on  the  south,  Mex- 
ico; and  on  the  west,  Quer^taro.^  Its  population  was 
about  404,000.  The  chief  source  of  wealth  con- 
sisted in  working  the  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  alum,  sulphur,  etc.  Pachuca  was  made 
the  capital,  a  town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
organization  was  completed  with  the  election  of 
authorities  by  the  people  on  the  17th  of  May,  1869; 
Antonio  Tagle  was  chosen  governor,  and  installed  on 
the  27th.» 

The  state  of  Mexico  with  the  curtailment  of  terri- 
tory was  left  with  only  20,300  square  kilometers.** 
The  population  in  1870  was  612,000,  and  in  1874, 
663,557.  The  capital  was  established  at  Toluca,  a 
city  of  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  state  does  not 
include  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  with  a  portion  of 
adjacent  country  forms  the  district  of  Mexico,  or  fed- 
eral district,  where  the  supreme  national  authorities 
officially  reside.*^ 

The  vear  1869  opened  under  more  &vorable  aospioes. 
Liberal  institutions  were  becoming  more  firmly  rooted ; 
administrative  reorganization  and  material  improve- 
ments again  went  forward.  Hopes  were  entertained 
that  no  more  serious  disturbances  would  take  place, 

^The  Btate  had  the  following  districtB:  Atotoniloo  6l  Onnde,  Aotopftn, 
Apani,  JacaU,  Huichapan,  Haenitla,  MetiEtitlui,  Pachuca,  Tnlandngo,  Tola, 
IzmiqnilpaD,  Zaoualtipan,  and  Zimapan,  whose  reapecttTe  chief  towns  had 
the  same  names.  Its  area  was  21, 130  square  kUometers.  Garcia  CtiAcu,  AUa$ 
Metdd.,  46;  Hermota,  Compend.  Otog,,  119. 

^Ke  was  enthusiastically  received.  Diario  OJic,  June  8,  1869;  JBl  Jfbni- 
tor,  May  14,  20,  27,  30,  June  9,  1869.  Diario  Debates,  BT  Gong.,  L  187. 

'*  The  boundaries  became  then:  on  the  north,  Hidalgo;  on  the  easfc^  Tlas- 
oala;  on  the  south-east,  Morelos;  on  the  south,  Onerrero;  and  on  the  west» 
Miohoaoan.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1868  to  form  with  the  towns  of  the 
Talley  a  state  to  be  named  Estado  del  Valle,  but  no  action  seems  to  hiire  been 
taken.  Tovar,  HUt,  PaH.,  i.  100,  111,  168-662  passim;  iL  6,  319,  869.  The 
15  districts  in  which  the  state  was  divided  are  JUotepeo,  Teocnco,  Chaloo, 
Otumba,  TlalnepantU^  Onautitlan,  Zumpango^  Toluca,  Tenango,  Leorma,  Te> 
nandngo,  Ixtlahuaoa,  Villa  del  Valle,  Zoltepeo,  and  Tejupilco.  Their  re- 
spective chief  towns  bear  the  same  names.  Hermoaa,  Comp.  Oeog.,  128,  IdOl 
*  Its  limits  now  extend  to  Zacoalco  on  the  north;  Los  Remedios  cm  the 
west;  Tlalpam  on  the  south;  and  El  Peiion  Viejo  on  the  east  Id,^  61,  208| 
J/^.,  Jiem.  Gobem,,  1871,  16-17,  annex  ao.  14,  8^90. 
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at  least  till  there  should  be  another  attempt  to  reSlect 
President  Juarez.  These  hopes  were,  however,  des- 
tined to  disappointment.  A  pronunciamiento  of  a 
seditious  character  occurred  in  M^rida,  Yucatan,  in 
January  and  February,  which   was  summarily  sup- 

f)re88ed,  and  a  number  put  to  death  by  Colonel  Ceba- 
los.  These  executions  were  regarded  throughout 
Mexico  as  but  little  better  than  assassinations.^  The 
Indians  also  were  troublesome  here.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  the  supreme  authority  of  Mexico  over 
Yucatan,  the  state  was  regularly  allowed  pecuniary 


Yucatan. 


resources,  which  with  its  revenue  sufficed  to  meet  all 
expenses,  even  leaving  a  balance  over.  But  early  in 
1869  the  general  government  stopped  the  supplies, 
and  then  the  state  treasury  was  obliged  to  support  the 
troops  on  the  Indian  frontier.^ 

^  Ceballos  was  subjected  to  trUl  by  order  of  the  government,  though  the 
kgislatore  of  Yucatan  had  decreed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  suppressing  the 
sedition.  El  Monitor,  Feb.  7,  12,  16,  March  24,  26,  May  22,  June  9,  1869; 
Diario  OJic,   March  9,  April  15,  22,   1869;  SI  Derecho,  iL  227,  247-8,  290, 

*  They  were  defeated  at  the  hacienda  of  Katbd.  In  June  a  force  of  4,000 
Indians  was  concentrated  at  Tihosuco.    On  the  7th  of  July  they  burned  Yax- 
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During  1869,  owing  to  drought,  tiie  C!or»  crop, 
forming  the  staple  o^  food  for  the  nugsu^es^  was  very 
small,  andi  the  people,  suffered  greatly,  A^qulture 
was,  generally  speaking,  in  a  deploiTstble  sta^^  result- 
ing, from  tjxe  twenty  years'  struggle,  which  requiried  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  tp  be  constantly  on 
the  frontier,  watching. the  Indians.  However,  in  the 
region  free  from  Indiap  depredations  henequen  was 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  quite  profitably, 
promising  to  become  a.  sourpe  of  wealth,*  The  war. 
of  races  continued ^witt^out  the  hostile.  Indians  man- 
ifesting any  disposition  to  submit,  or  even  to  treat 
with  the  governments*^ 

Other  states  were  also  the  victims  of  hostile  In* 
dians.  Nuevo  Leon  was  often  raided  by  wild  Indians 
from  the  United  Sta^ies.^  Chiapas  suffered  from  a 
war  of  castes; "  the  national  confess  and  executive  at 
once  resolved  to  aid  th^  state  with  arms  and  money .^ 
Indian  troubles  continued,  however,  for  a  long  time 
afterward.  The  frontier  states,  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora  continued  to  l^  the  tramping-ground  of  the 
relentless  Apaches.. 

A  pronunciamientp  topk  pla^e  at.  Puebla,  headed 
by  Miguel  Negrete^  wjio  had  been  in  concealment  ia 

kabi.  The  ttate  goye^ment  had  b^t  few  serrioeable  arms;  bat  in  S^t.  the 
national  executive  contributed  troops  and  money.  Diario  OJlc»t  March  27^ 
Aug.  7,  Oct.  2,  18e9;  El  Monitor,  inly  9, 1809;  Diario  Debates,  6'Ck>Dg.,  i.  46. 

**  There  were  in  the  state  1,145  haciendas,  868  ranchoe,  d81  sltios  and  pa- 
ragea,  117,668  head  of  cattle,  16,251  hordes,  etc. ;  96  estates  had  been  destroyed 
since  1862,  and  39  new  ones  made.  The  estimated  value  of  agricultural  prop- 
erty was  $1,568,717.  Tuc.  Exped,  VieUa  0/c.,  5,  6,  15-17,  27. 

■v  In  the  latter  part  of  1871  'some  chiefs  were  murdered,  being  suspected 
by  their  people  of  a  wish  to  t^der  Hbmt  submission  to  the  government.  M 
Mmitor  Mep,,  Jan.  7,  10,  1872. 

^One  of  the  many  invacdon^  was  that  of  the  Kiokapoos  in  1869,  when  the 
Posa  rancho  was  assaulted  bv  them.  A/^.,  Ir^anM  Oomi$»  Pefqui9,jlS7^, 
52-61,  and  ap.  xxii.-xxvL,  xlviu.'ix.;  Mex.,  Bept  Mex,  Border  Omm,,  307-18; 
i>tarioO/ec.,  March  20,  1869.  ' 

*Two  of  their  chiefs  were  captured  and  shot.  About  7,000  Indians  were 
di^wrsed  on  the  7th  of  ,Jqly,  18^^  by  350  government  troops.  The  rebels 
were  again  defeated  with  h^vy  loos,  at  Puntehiiitz,  Kov.  13,  1869.  El  De- 
reckon  ui.  111-12;  Diario  Q/fe.,  I&c.  10,  1869;  M  Monitor,  Aug.  14, 1869;  El 
Occidenial,  Aug.  4,  11,  25»  Sept.  1,  29,  Oct  20,  27,  1869. 

^8ix  himdred  muskets  and  $^,000  monthly  to  be  exclusively  used  for 
defence  against  the  Indians.  14 .  Oct.  301  1899;  Dublan  and  LpMM^  Leg. 
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that  city,  on  the  3d  of  February.  He  wAs,  however, 
obliged  to  abandon  the  place  on  the  7th,  and  on 
the  22d  of  the  same  month  was  defeated  by  Qeneral 
Cn^Uar  at  Laganilla  near  San  Martin  Atexcal.  The 
rebel  force  was  completely  dispersed."  Insurrection- 
ary movements  also  occurred  m  almost  all  the  states; 
but  by  the  end  of  June  puhlic  security  was  reestab- 
lished, and  in  October  ana  November  the  pacification 
was  nearly  completed." 

Another  revolutidn  broke  otit,  however,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1869,  at  San  Luis  Potosl,  headed 
by  generals  Francisco  Aguirre,  Martinez,  and  Lar- 
rafiaga,  against  Juarez'  government,  and  was  seconded 
on  the  10th  of  January,  1870,  in  Zacatecas  by  Gov- 
ernor Trinidad  Garcfa  de  la  Cadena,  who  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  whole  movement."  The  rebels, 
supported  by  a  body  of  troops  of  the  fourth  division, 
seized  a  conducta  of  about  $70,000.  The  public  peace 
was  also  again  disturbed  in  other  states.  The  ])rea- 
ident  displayed  due  activitv,  having  first  obtained 
ample  powers  from  congress.**    The  states  where  the 

'^  Forty-ei^ht  offioen  of  all  ranks  and  390  rank  and  file  were  taken  prisoners; 
a  laive  quantity  of  arms  and  other  war  material  fell  into  the  victors*  hands. 
SI  Monitar,  Feb.  5-9,  21,  23,  24, 1869.  Several  of  the  Insurgent  offioen  were 
ezeeated,  one  of  them  being  Gen.  Franoisoo  Lnjan.  Diario  OJic,,  March  10, 
1809;  La  SttreUa  de  Oceid.,  April  2,  16,  May  7,  1869. 

s> Details  of  the  operations  appear  in  Diario  Qfie.,  March  24,  31,  Apr. 
14  to  Dec.  18,  1869,  paraim;  El  DerecKo,  iiL  141,  157,  173;  Diario  DebaUs, 
5*  Cong.,  L  388-918  passim;  Zde,,  Mem.  del  Btt,,  1-72  passim;  J/to.,  Mem., 
Hacienda,  187,  99:^4;  El  Monilor,  El  Occidental,  La  Entrella  de  Oeeid.,  El 
De/,  de  Ref.,  and  other  journals,  in  almost  every  issue. 

"Gov.  Bscandon,  the  legislature,  and  other  functionaries  of  San  Luis 
Potosf  were  arrested,  and  i^niirre  was  proclaimed  governor.  Diario  Ofie.^ 
Dec.  28,  1869,  Jan.  l.MarchdO,  1870;  El MmiUor,Vf»,  21,  1869;  LaEstrella 
de  Ocdd,^  Feb.  18,  March  4,  1870;  M6x.,  Mem,  Oobem,,  1871,  4,  and  annex 
no.  2,  p.  43-4;  V.  Cruz,  Mem.,  1871,  19-20.  Marques  de  Leon  attributes 
the  revolution  to  Juarez'  attempts  to  retain  power,  and  to  the  cruelties  of 
J^ovemment  officers  in  that  year,  which  had  been  unnandleled.  The  murders 
ID  Yucatan  by  Ceballoe,  in  Sinaloa  by  Parras,  and  tne  executions  at  Atexcal 
had  been  the  work  of  savages  rather  than  of  civilized  authorities.  Public 
opinion  condemned  them,  but  Juares  offered  no  redress,  preferring  to  play  the 
part  of  dictator.  In  San  Luis  Potosi,  S<^etenee  Escandon  was  chosen  governor 
iu  spite  of  Juares.  Mem.  P6U.,  MS.,  325-34. 

^  He  was  authorized  to  muster  into  service  4^000  men  of  the  national 
goard  of  the  states.  Dublan  and  Loxano^  Leg.  Mex.,  x.  779-83,  xi.  9-11; 
Diario  Debates,  5°  Cong.,  i.  390,  600-8,  759-884  passim;  BoleOn  OJic.  Eatad. 
8i7L,  Jan.  18,  1870;  Uioirio  Ofic.,  Jan.  13,  18,  1870;  Mix.,  Mem.  Hacienda, 
1870, 
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revolution  developed  itself  in  force,  namely,  San  Luis 
Potosf,  Zacatecas^  Jalisco^  and  Quer^taro,  were  placed 
under  martial  law."  In  about  four  months  the  move- 
ment, which  had  been  one  of  personal  ambition,  but 
threatened  the  existence  of  Juarez'  administration, 
was  forced  to  succumb,  the  rebels  being  defeated  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1870,  b^  General  Rocha,"  at  a 
place  known  as  Lo  de  Ovejo,  with  heavy  losses.^ 
The  result  was  that  Guadarramaand  other  prominent 
leaders  submitted  to  the  government.  Garcia  de  la 
Cadena  afterward  captured  Zacatecas,  &om  whose 
merchants  he  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
from  private  citizens  arms  and  horses,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Sierra  Hermosa;  but  soon  after  was  routed 
at  Villanueva,  and  forced  into  exile.*®  The  insurgents 
met  with  disaster  at  every  encounter,  and  finally  gave 
up  the  struggle.*  This  revolution  left  homeless  a 
large  number  of  men  who  had  rendered  good  services 
to  their  country. 

The  long-desired  general  amnestv  law  was  finally 
enacted  by  congress  on  the  13th  of  October,  1870.**^ 

"^  From  which  they  were  releaaed  on  the  26th  of  Maroh.   El  Dertcho^  iv. 

s'Thifl  general  had  routed  Toledo  at  El  Tejon  in  January. 

^  They  loet  all  their  artillery — about  26  pieces — a  large  quantity  of  other 
arms,  800  killed  and  wounded,  and  many  oincers  and  upwards  of  1,000  rank 
and  file  were  taken  prisoners.  The  rest  of  their  force,  which  had  been  of 
about  6,000  on  going  into  battle,  became  dispersed.  Garcia  de  la  Cadena, 
Martinez,  Huerta,  and  Toledo  fled.  Diario  Ofic,  March  5,  Apr.  6,  1870;  El 
Difrecho,  Iv.  185;  Marquez  de  Leon,  Mem.  P<M.,  MS.,  33^7;  La  BsireUa  de 
Occid,y  Apr.  1,  8,  1870;  Cos,  Estadiat.  Silao,  in  M4x.,  Soe.  Oeog.  BoUthif  2a 
£p.,  iv.  748;  Baz,  Vida  de  Juarez,  303^. 

**IHario  OJic.,  Apr.  2,  6,  10,  etc.,  1870;  La  Eetrelia  de  OcckL,  Apr.  2% 
1870;  Peridd,  Ofic,  of  Zac.,  1870-4. 

"Some  of  the  governors  were  given  extraordinary  powers  where  needed 
to  restore  peace.  Guer,,  Varias  Ley.,  Decree  58.  Ex-gen.  Gutierrez  was 
court- martiued  and  shot  for  having  belonged  to  a  *banda  de  forafiidos.*  El 
AfanitOTy  Feb.  16,  1860;  Boletin  Q^.  Eetad,  Sin,,  Apr.  18,  1870.  The  ^v- 
emment  is  accused  of  usine  arbitrary  measures  to  uphold  its  aothontv. 
The  Diario  Ofic.  throughout  the  year  is  full  of  details  on  the  political  disturb- 
ances. The  same  may  be  said  of  El  Occidental,  El  Monitor  /^ep.,  eta  Riva 
Palacio,  Mem.  d  la  Leg  id.  de  M4x.,  9,  and  Diario  J>ebale8,  5*  Cong.,  L  882, 
887-8,  also  give  information. 

^  The  state  of  Puebla,  by  Its  legislature  and  executive,  had,  as  early  as 
the  16th  of  July,  1870,  restored  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  state  to  those  who 
served  under  the  intervention  or  the  empire,  excepting  from  the  privileges  of 
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It  contained  eleven  articles,  and  embraced  persons 
whoy  to  the  19th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  had 
been  guilty  of  infdencia,  or  treason,  sedition,  conspir- 
acy, and  other  offences  of  a  political  nature.  From 
its  benefits  were  excepted,  1st,  the  regentes  and  lugar- 
tenientes  of  the  empire;  and  2d,  generals  who,  while 
commanding  in  chief  a  division  or  corps  d'arm^e, 
deserted  to  the  foreign  invader.^^  One  month  was 
granted  for  insurgents  still  under  arms  to  apply  for 
their  pardons;  failing  in  which,  they  were  to  be  pros- 
ecuted. The  eleventh  article  declared  that  the  persons 
included  in  the  second  exception  should  not  oe  sen- 
tenced to  the  penalty  of  death,  to  which  they  were 
amenable,  but  to  the  "mayor  extraordinaria."  A  few 
days  later  several  deputies  ^^  moved  that  the  benefits 
of  the  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  the  men  who 
had  been  regents  of  the  empire,  but  congress  rejected 
the  motion.  Prisoners  entitled  to  the  amnesty  were 
released.  Among  them  were  the  ex-generals  Severe 
del  Castillo  and  Miguel  Negrete.  The  latter  had 
been  arrested  in  July,  subjected  to  trial,  and  being 
convicted,  was  sentenced  to  death.**  But  the  people 
would  not  allow  such  a  fate  to  befall  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Cinco  de  Mayo,  as  well  as  a  brave  defender  of 
Pnebla  the  following  year,  and  petitions  for  his  un- 

the  law  those  persons  who  held  the  offices  of  secretary  or  Under-Secretary  of 
state,  and  those  who  acted  as  members  of  courts-martial,  or  who,  while  serv- 
ing their  country,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Puebla,  Var.  Ley,^  no.  41. 

^  The  ezecatlve  wanted  also  to  be  excepted  the  so-caUed  ministers  who 
countersigned  Maximilian's  decree  of  Oct.  3,  1865,  and  the  leaders  of  insur- 
rections and  mutinies  that  had  occurred  from  Aug.  1867  to  the  date  of  the 
law,  but  congress  rejected  the  proposition.  The  benefits  of  the  amnesty  were 
sJao  allowed  to  those  among  the  excepted  whose  fate  had  been  defined  by  the 
executive,  and  it  might  be  extended  to  persons  comprised  in  the  second  excep- 
tion whenever  the  executive  deemed  it  expedient.  Prosecutions  already 
instituted  were  to  be  discontinued,  and  fines  remitted.  Sequestrated  or 
confiscated  property,  not  yet  sold,  was  to  be  restored,  in  the  condition  it 
might  then  be,  to  the  parties  interested.  The  amnesty  did  not  exempt  from 
responsibility  for  property  of  the  government  or  private  parties  illegally  seized; 
nor  did  it  imply  restoration  of  rank,  decorations,  offices,  honors,  pay,  pen- 
siona,  montepio,  etc.  Diario  Debates,  5"  Gong.,  ill.  213-18;  Diario  Ofic,^  Oct 
'  16,  1870.  Marquez  de  Leon  claims  some  credit  for  this  enactment.  Mem* 
P&st    MS    342—4 

«'Zamaoona,  Islas,  Prieto,  Xvila,  and  Orozoo.  El  Siglo,  Oct.  23,  1870. 

"  Diario  Ofic, ,  July  12, 13, 1870.  Lerdo  was  accused  of  favorinff  Negreto's 
execution  out  of  personal  hostility.  El  Monitor  £ep.,  July  13-15,  1870. 
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conditional  pardon  came  from  all  qmuteiB^and  he 
released  on  the  14th  of  October.^  On^  q£  the  great 
difficulties  Juarez  had  to  contend  with  was  the  con- 
-stant  demand  from  the  liberid  party  for  a  change  of 
policy,  and  consequent  change  of  mimsters,  to  which 
he  paid  no  heed.  He  was  also  greatly  censured  for 
having  his  salary  account  adjiBital,  and  the  balance 
due  him  paid  by  the  treasurv.*" 

The  presidential  election  tor  the  next  constitutional 
term,  to  end  on  the  SOth  of  November,  1875,  now 
came  again  to  throw  the  country  into  turmoil.^  The 
chief  candidates  were  Juarez,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and 
Porfirio  Diaz.  Juarez  had  in  his  behalf,  besides  his 
great  prestige  with  the  *puro'  wing  of  the  liberal 
party,  a  lai^e  following  of  office-holders.  He  encoun- 
tered much  opposition,  however,  on  tiie  part  of  the 
strict  constitutionalists,  who  honestly  believed  that 
successive  reelections  were  against  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy.*^ Nevertheless,  disregarding  these  consider- 
ations, Juarez  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure 
his  reelection,  which  was  a  grave  error  on  his  part. 
Indeed,  had  he  shown  a  difiincliaatton  to  appear  ^ain 
as  a  candidate,  the  opposition  would  have  been  dis- 
armed, and  in  all  probaoility  the  great  national  party- 
would  have  insisted  on  his  continuing  at  the  head  of 
affairs  another  term  to  complete  his  work.^ 

^He  pabliriied  a  card  expreniiiff  hit  nrntitiide  to  the  people  who  had 
manifested  bo  mach  intereet  on  his  befaalt  Id,^  Oct  16,  1870;  La  JktreUa  de 
Oceid.,  Dec  2,  1870. 

^A  sum  exceedinff  900,000.  Rivera,  GM>.  de  M4x.,  u.  683. 

^Congress  adopted,  April  22,  1871,  an  amendment  to  the  electoral  law  ef 
1857,  prescribing  that,  in  the  event  of  no  prosidentiai  candidate  obtaining  the 
requisite  constitutional  nunority,  it  ehoula  ohooee  one  of  the  two  most  fav<Nned 
candidates,  voting  not  by  deputations,  but  by  individiial  memben.  This  was 
looked  on  by  some  as  contrary  to  the  tme  spirtt  of  the  institBtions  whidi 
called  for  equal  representation,  in  sueh  omso,  of  the  'eatldadee  federativaa,* 
Mex,,  Diario  Qfie,,  Apr.  23,  1871.  Another amettdment,  May  8th«  bad  for  its 
object  to  insure  greater  freedom  of  election.  Dublan  and  Lomno,  Leg.  Mex.^ 
zL  495-9.  This  Lwt  law  wm  repealed  Oct.  13»  1878.  Diario  Debeiei,  T  Cong., 
L  1269. 

*'  They  were  considered  by  many  thiakmg  men  as  a  soaroe  of  danger,  even 
thouffh  the  reelected  president  should  be  a  man  of  acknowledged  virtaee, 
'hubiera  si  do  la  encamacion  de  la  reforma,  y  se  Uamara  Benito  Juares.'  Biva 
Palado,  Adm,  Lerdo,  28. 

«sit  has  been  alleged  iampport  of  his  oomse  that  he  was  fittod  with  the 
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Dias  was  a  miliiary  man,  and  a  representative  of 
the  popular  element.  His  victories  during  the  war 
of  intervention,  his  patriotism  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, had  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  men  who  took 
a  more  or  less  active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
French.^  Juarez'  opponents  used  their  best  endeavors 
to  secure  the  election  of  Diaa.^ 

Lerdo  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  great  abil- 
ity; still,  he  owed  much  of  his  reputation  to  the  name 
he  bore,  made  popular  by  his  brother  Miguel  Lerdo, 
the  author  of  the  famous  decrees  on  the  property  of 
the  clergy,  and  whose  memory  was  held  dear  by  all 
liberals.  Sebastian  Lerdo  had  won  to  his  support  a 
portion  of  the  official  element,  by  aiding  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  national  administration  the  choice 
of  certain  governors,  eta  He  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  confidence  Juarez  had  reposed  in  him,  and  of 
the  ample  powers  he  had  given  him,  to  fill  the  chief 
offices  of  the  national  and  state  governments  with 
men  frigidly  to  himself,  and  who  must  have  been 
antagonistic  to  Juarez'  candidacy.'^^  His  supporters 
were  the  least  numerous,  however,  and  represented  no 
party  with  a  decided  political  color.  For  there  were 
among  them  some  well-known  liberals;  others  with 
conservative  proclivities;  and  not  a  few  were  supposed 

idea  that  it  was  hiv  datv  not  to  leave  unfinished  the  task  of  reooQstniotidn 
mad  reform.  Riffem^  OJb.  de  Mix,^  ii.  088-^,  La  Paz,  Jan. -June  1871. 

"They  formed  a  party  of  action,  whose  ranks  had  been  ffreativ  swelled 
with  men  discontented  with  the  government  on  aooount  of  Lerdo  s  policy. 
Biva  PiUado,  Adm,  Lerdo,  28-9;  M  MeMOjero,  Jan.-July  1871. 

^Juarez  having  been  taken  ill  in  Oct.  1870,  so  that  his  life  was  despaurod 
o£,  his  friends  were  disposed  to  sapport  Diaz;  bat  he  recovered  and  no 
arrangement  was  made.  Marqnez  de  Leon  asserts  that  he  worked  for  Diaz 
in  Sinaloa  and  elsewhere,  and  that  through  the  imprudence  of  Benitez,  Diaz' 
chief  sapporter,  some  of  his  most  prominent  political  friends — ValUurta, 
Ogazon,  Montes,  Leon  Guzman,  Zamaoona,  ftnd  others — became  alienated. 
This  result  was  also  brought  abo«t  by  squabbles  between  Lerdo  and  others, 
of  which  Juarez  took  advantage  to  Win  them  over  to  his  side.  Mem,  P6H,, 
MS.,  73, 337-47;  M4x.,  Dkurio  qfie.,  Feb.  19,  20, 1871;  El  Jlonitor  R€j>.,  Jan. 
«,  1871. 

*^  Even  those  who  were  opposed  to  Jnarez'  reflection  looked  with  dis- 
pleasure on  Lerdo*s  crooked  conduct.  He  was  also  accused  of  unconstitu- 
tional acts.  Rhxi  PcUacio,  Adm,  Lerdo,  29-.30,  41-2;  El  Monitor  Rep.,  Nov. 
26,  29,  Dec.  9,  28,  1870,  Feb.  9,  March  24,  1871. 
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to  have  no  fixed  politii^al  opinions.**  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, Lerdo  could  no  longer  be  a  member  of  the 
ministry,  and  he  accordingly  resigned  in  January, 
1871 1  returning  to  his  office  of  president  of  the  su- 
preme court." 

The  election  came  off  at  last;  but  none  of  the  can- 
didates having  obtained  the  requisite  majority ,•*  the 
sixth  congress,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1871,  chose 
and  formally  declared  Juarez  to  be  the  constitutional 
president  for  the  next  term."  He  was  inducted  into 
office  on  the  1st  of  December  with  the  usual  cere- 
monials. In  his  address  to  congress  he  bewailed  that 
the  spirit  of  militarism  had  come  again  to  disturb  the 
public  peace;  expressing  the  hope  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  all  good  citizens  would  frown 
it  down.^  But  long  before  congress  had  made  this 
declaration,  the  supporters  of  Lerdo  and  Diaz  were 
aware  that  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail  The  friends 
of  the  latter  accused  the  government  of  having  tam- 
pered with  the  polls,  effecting  its  purpose  through  the 
official  element." 


**  The  oooaenratiTes  divided  their  snflfrages  between  JnareB  and  Lerda  Bcu, 
Vida  de  Juarez,  304.  La  Paz,  Jan. -June  1871,  supported  Juarez;  whereaa 
M  Correo  del  Com.,  JSl  Federalista,  and  El  ImparckU  advocated  Lerdo's 
election. 

^The  cabinet  after  this  waa  formed  of  personal  supporters  of  Juarez,  Joed 
M.  Castillo  Velasoo  beooming  the  minister  of  government.  £1  Monitor  Rep.^ 
Jan.  11,  18,  1871. 

M  Juarez  had  5,837  electoral  votes;  Lerdo,  2,874;  Diaz,  3,66&  Baz,  Vidm 
de  Juarez,  306. 

^Dec.  1,  1871,  to  Nov.  30,  1875,  He  was  so  declared  under  the  electoral 
law  of  1857,  and  the  amendments  of  Apr.  22  and  May  8,  1871.  Dublan  and 
Lozano,  Leg,  Mex.,  xL  581;  Diario,  Debate*,  6*  Goug.,  L  187,218,  230,  271-3; 
M4x,^  Diario  Ofic,,  June  27,  29,  July  4,  8,  11,  Oct.  7,  13,  14,  17,  18,  1871; 
El  Monitor,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  2,  1871;  Boletin  Ofic  EbL  Sin.,  Oct.  31, 
1871;  El  Provenir  Nic.,  Oct.  1871. 

^The  president  of  the  chamber  promised  the  ooOperatioo  of  his  oolleagneB. 
Diario  Debater,  6"*  Cong.,  i.  627-9. 

A'  Marquez  de  Leon  says  that  false  credentials  were  obtained  by  some  depa- 
ties;  that  a  shameless  disrespect  for  law  prevailed  at  the  elections;  *there 
were  towns  of  only  2,000  inhabitants  where  2,500  votes  appeared  as  cast;  the 
government's  partisans  claiming  a  majority  where  Juarez  nad  not  had  a  single 
vote.'  Mem.  Pdst.,  MS.,  347-8.  Diaz  himself  savs:  *It  was  clearljr  seen  that 
by  official  instructions  rather  than  by  the  wish  of  the  people  votes  in  favor  of 
Juarez  had  been  polled  in  quantities;*  and  it  has  been  asserted— recent  party 
animosities  have  not  permitted  to  clear  up  this  matter — ^that  in  oountiiig  the 
votes  'hubo  suplantacion.'  Daioe  JSiog,,  MS.,  357-^ 
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The  supporters  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  popularly  called 
Po/firistas,  refused  to  recognize  Juarez  as  lawfullj 
elected,  resolving  to  gain  by  force  of  arms  the  victory 
they  claimed  to  have  been  robbed  of  by  the  govern- 
ment's influence  and  money.  Revolutionarjr  move- 
ments followed  one  another  in  quick  succession;  and 
finally  Diaz,  who  had  been  residing  at  his  hacienda  of 
La  Noria,  after  declining  to  countenance  any  revolu- 
tionary movements,  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of 
Ignacio  Yallarta,  Zamacona,  and  Marquez  de  Leon — 
deputies  respectively  for  Jalisco,  Sinaloa,  and  Pue- 
bla — General  Ogazon  and  others,"  and  now  about 
the  8  th  of  November,  1871,  issued  from  La  Noria  a 
manifesto  to  the  Mexican  people,  setting  forth  the 

Eounds  for  the  revolution,  which  was  to  have  for  its 
ttle-cry,  ''Constitucion  de  '57  y  libertad  electoral," 
and  for  its  programme,  "M^nos  gobierno  y  mas  liber- 
tades,"  and  embodying  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  government.  The  reconstruction  was  to  be 
effected  by  a  convention  composed  of  three  repre- 
sentatives for  each  state,  chosen  by  the  direct  votes  of 
the  people,  which  body  was  to  form  an  organic  law, 
meantime  choosing  a  provisional  president,  who  upon 
no  coRsideration  should  be  the  commander  of  the 
revolutionary  forces.* 

The  revolution  presented  a  threatening  attitude; 
but  though  seconded  in  many  places  of  more  or  less 
importance,  it  had  the  germ  of  self-destruction.     Its 

"  'Oediendo  el  Qen.  Diai  £  lo  que  le  pro^niMi  Vallarta*  Ogazon  y  demia 
opondonistas  A  aquel  gobierno.  ae  retir6  para  Oazaca  con  el  prop6aito  de  ini- 
Clary  encabezar la revolnoion.    Dieut  DcUoa  Biog.,  MS.,  359. 

''The  other  baaea  of  reoonatruction  were  the  following:  The  election  of 
president  of  the  repablic  to  be  direct  by  individual  vote,  excluding  from  can- 
didacv  any  citizen  who  during  one  year  preceding  the  date  of  election  had,  if 
even  lor  one  day,  held  any  authority  or  office  whoae  functiona  extended  over 
the  whole  national  territory.  Gongreaa  waa  to  exerciae  electoral  powera  only 
in  economic  mattera,  and  never  in  deaignating  high  public  functionariea.  The 
appointmenta  of  aecretariea  of  atate,  or  other  omciala  having  a  yearly  aalary 
ox  93,000  or  npwarda,  muat  be  anbmitted  for  confirmation  to  congreaa.  The 
Mexican  anion  muat  guarantee  to  ayuntamientoe  righta  and  means  of  their 
own  to  aecnre  their  independence  and  freedom  of  action;  trial  by  jury  to  be 
eatabliahed;  the  odioua  exciae  tax  to  be  aboliahed;  and  the  regulatioua  of 
cui>tom-hoiues  to  be  amended.  Diario  Ofic,  Nov.  13,  1871;  Riva  Falacio, 
Adm,  Lerdo,  30;  CabaUero,  Hiti.  Aim,,  57-9;  El  Monitor,  Nov.  14,  1871. 
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authors  and  sponsors  called  themselves  constitutional- 
ists,  and  yet  went  to  work,  by  means  of  violence  and 
bloodshed^  to  break  the  constitution  they  made  their 
hattle-cry.  Allo\ving  that  the  i^eelection  of  Juarez 
liad  been  uniustifiable  and  illegal,  and  that  his  title 
should  have  been  set  aside  with  all  the  energy  of  the 
nation,  why  t«^as  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  president  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  the  oflScial  designated  by  the  con- 
stitution of  18&7  as  the  legal  temporary  successor, 
also  set  aside?®  It  is  surmised  that  the  revolutionists 
mistrusted  him;  but  if  so,  they  failed  to  ex:pre88  it  in 
their  plan.*^  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  plan 
tnet  with  but  few  supporters,  the  liberal  party,  as  a 
whole,  looking  upon  it  as  hostile  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1857,  as  an  impending  military  dictatorship 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  militarism,  as  Juarez  called 
it,  and  as  exclusive.  Had  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment been  well  directed,  however,  without  resorting 
with  such  precipitancy  to  arms,  its  chances  of  success 
might  have  been  greater,  for  its  possibilities  were 
large,  whole  states  having  made  declarations  i^inst 
the  general  government.® 

But  previous  to  Diax'  open  rupture  with  the 
government,  his  partisans  had  broken  out  into  re- 
bellion in  several  parts  of  the  republic.     A  pronun- 

*^  Art  79th  of  the  oonstitation  says:  'Bniitie  a  temporaiy  vacancnr  of  the 
predidentiiJ  offioe,  and  during  kn  absolute  ooe  tifi  the  newly  elected  ahall  pre- 
sent himself,  the  executive  authority  ia  to  be  exercised  by  the  president  of 
the  sunreme  court  of  justice.*  M^x.,  Ley,  Fund,  3(i9. 

^  Marquez  de  Leon,  who  must  be  well  informed  on  the  events  of  this 
period  as  well  as  on  the  motives  of  the  men,  says:  'While  the  capture  of  Sal- 
tillo  by  Trcvifio  was  being  glorified,  the  press  was  engaged  in  discussinff  the 
'abominable  plan  de  la  Nona,'  by  which  Gen.  Dias,  influenced  by  Lie  Justo 
Benitez,  ignored  the  president  of  the  supreme  court. . .  .The  ill-ad  vised  plan 
was  badly  received;  public  opinion  1)ecamo  lukewarm.  The  plan  was  a  mere 
proclamation  of  the  chief,  subscribed  by  himself  alone.  In  this  he  had  'de- 
silusionado  &  la  goneralidad. *  Mem,  Pdtt.,  MS.,  358-9;  ill  MonUor,  Jan.  3, 
1872.  Diaz  thus  explains  the  unexpected  result:  'Meantime  Juarez  ap- 
pointed Lie.  Vallarta  governor  of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  cajoled  some  others 
that  he  suspected  to  be  compromitted,  y  la  revolucion  oomenz6  A  debiUtarse 
mas  de  lo  que  debia,'  Daton,  Biofj.,  MS.,  359-60. 

^  The  party  callinff  itself  constitutionalist,  bom  of  the  opposition  to  the 
electoral  law  of  Aug.  14,  1867,  lost  its  prestige,  its  moral  force,  with  the  rude 
attack  made  against  the  constitution  by  the  Plan  de  la  Noria.  The  revolu- 
tion was  defeated  by  public  opinion  rather  than  by  foroe  of  arms.  Bom,  Vida 
de  Juarez,  310. 
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ciamiento  at  Tampico,  which  had  been  qttelled  by 
Greaeral  SiSstenes  Bocha^afteri^shpr^t  siege  apd  bloody 
a8sault>^  waa  followed  by  other  revolts  which  were  put 
down  only  with  tl^e  spilling,  of  much  blood.**  A  seri- 
ous attempt  to  up^t  the  government  occurred  in  the 
national  capital  on  the  Ip^t  of  October,  when  Toledo^ 
Chavarrfa,  Kegretei,  Mayer,  and  others  seized  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Ciudadela  and  the 
Belem  jail.  Juarez,  wHh  hi^^.  chari^^t^iatic  prompt- 
ness, adopted,  measures  for.  the  suppression  of  the  scidi- 
tion,  and  its  authors,  were  routed  i^  midnight,  after  a 
desperate  resistapqe,  by  Hocha,  under  orders,  frpn^ 
General  Garp^t  theif  .position  Wng  taken  by  assault,^ 
Colonel  Castro,  governor  of  the  federal  district,  per- 
ishe^d  in  an  encounter, on  the  road  to  Popotla  with  the. 
forces  of  th^  guerrilla  chief  Aureliano  Rivera, 

Diaz'  partisi^is  in  O^jaca,  before  his  manifesto  w^4 
issued,  had  seized  the  federal  artillery,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ol^er  war  material.  Juarez  was  well 
enoij^h  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  of  battle,^  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  at  times  the  fate  of  his 


"  Aooording  to  Rpdia'B  telegram  of  June  11th,  he  h|Mi  taken  the  plaoe  at 
point  of  the  bayonet;  'muchos  priBioneroe;  ni  tin  oficial;  todoe  Kan  muertb  en 
el  combate,  y  son  machoe.*  Mix,,  ZHario,  OJlc.,  June  II,  1871;  Toma  de  Tarn- 
pica,  1-29;  Diario  DehatMy  &*  Cong,,  iv.  065;  (T  Gong.,  i.  193;  Baz,  Vida 
(£e /uares,  30&-6. 

**  The  .garrison  of  Goayntasy  on  the  Ist  of  Noy.,  mutinied,  killing  the.offi* 
cen,  ana  seizing  the .  custom-house,  but  was  soon  brought  again  under  sub- 
jection. In  Nuevo  Leon,  Gen.  Trevifio  rebe^ed  and  inTaded  Dur^go.  In 
8ifialoa,  Marqnez  de  Leon,  Pam^  and  others  made  a  pronunciamiento  oh  the 
13th  of^Sept.  with  300  men,  but  we^  defeat^  on  the  2l8t,  at  Las  Higuera^ 
de  GnUacan.  The  official  report  has  it:  'Muchoe  mnertos;  nada  de  prisio- 
neros.'  It  seems^  however,  tnat  Parra  surrendered,  a  few  days  later,  with  a 
number  of  His  men.  JH^h:,,  Uiarip  0/fc.,Oct  4, '9,  25,  26,  1871.  Tabasop  and 
ChiapaA  also  had  some  disturbances. 

*  Upwards  of  300  prisoners,  together  with  all  the  artilleiy  and  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  Bocha's  hands.  Mix.,  Meml,  Cfobem,,  1871, 10,  and  annex  no.  6, 
69-70;  SI  Monitor,  Oct.  3,  6,  1871;  Mix.,  Diario  O/e.,  Oct  2,  8,  9,  1871. 
Marquez  de  Leon  savs:  '  Hocha  proved  himself  an  assassin  by  his  massacre  of 
prisoners,'  adding  that  Gen.  Guerra,  who  had  charge  of  the  cavalry,  was 
ordered  by  the  minister  of  war  to  bring  in  no  prisoners,  but  kill  them  all. 
Mem.  P6a.,  MS.,  348-9. 

*  Congress,  immediately  after  the  inanguration,  sranted  him  extraordinary 
powers  tobring  ablout  the  restoration  of  peace,  which'  included  that  of  increas- 
ing the  forces  for  active  servicOp  These  powers  we^e  continued  him  on 
the  2d  of  Apr.,  1872.  JDfublan  and  Lmzano^  Ltg.  M&f.,  xl  693-5;  Diario  /)•• 
hau»,  S  CoMiiL  Leg.,  i.  181-2,  iii.  419;  Id.,  6^  Obng.,'ii.  9^10. 
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government  depended  on  the  result  of  a  single  en- 
gagement. He  despatched  to  the  front  two  of  his 
most  trusty  generals.  Alatorre  advanced  upon  Oa- 
jaca,  which  he  occupied  on  the  4th  of  January,  1872, 
after  a  sanguinary  encounter  between  Loaeza's  bri- 
gade of  his  command  and  a  body  of  Diaz'  forces  under 
General  Luis  Mier  v  Teran  at  San  Mateo  Xindihui.*' 
This  victory  virtuallv  ended  the  campaign  in  Oajaca. 
Fdlix  Diaz  lost  his  life  soon  after.* 

Porfirio  Diaz,  after  organizing  the  insurrection  in 
the  east,  marched  with  about  100  mounted  men  into 
the  interior,  reaching  Zacatecas*  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, amidst  a  great  ovation.  Rocha  repaired  to  the 
interior,  and  on  the  Cerro  de  la  Bufa  in  Zacatecas 
signally  defeated  the  main  army  of  Nuevo  Leon  under 
Trevifio  on  the  2d  of  March,^®  after  five  hours'  fight- 
ing, the  latter  losing  all  his  artillery,  a  large  number 
of  prisoners,  together  with  an  immense  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition.  His  infantry  was  lost,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  cavalry  fled,  one  portion  toward 

^'The  action  took  place  from  the  2l8t  to  the  23d  of  Dec,  1871,  the  For- 
flristas  being  nearly  annihilated,  and  their  oenenJ  aerionaly  wounded.  The 
remnants  of  Terdn  s  force,  as  well  as  himaeu,  succeeded  in  reachinff  Oajaca. 
where  Qen.  FdlLs  Diaz  commanded,  who  concluded  not  to  defend  the  place, 
on  being  informed  that  the  forces  of  both  Alatorre  and  Bocha  were  approach- 
ing it.  Mier  y  Terdn,  ApunUs  Biog.,  40-2;  M  Monitor  Rep.,  Dec  29,  1871, 
Jan.  4,  9,  10,  13,  23,  1872. 

^  His  body  was  brousht  to  the  commandant  of  Poohatiaat  6  A.  IL  of  Jan. 
23,  1872.  He  was  sUin  by  a  pursuing  party  from  Tehuantepec  Official  tele- 
gram in  El  Monitor  Hep,,  Feb.  2,  1872. 

"The  place  had  been  taken  by  the  Porfirista  chiefs  Donato  Querra  and 
Pedro  Martinez,  Jan.  26th.  Id.,  Feb.  3,  20,  1872;  miMerali§ta,  Jan.  24, 
1872. 

'^According  to  Marques  de  Leon,  the  Porfirista  army  was  9,000  strong,  of 
which  3,000  were  cavalry  armed  witii  repeating  riflec  Trevifio  started  with 
this  force  toward  San  Luis  PotosL  Bocha  was  then  oominff  a^nst  him  from 
Mexico  with  3,500  men,  and  Corolla  was  moving  from  San  Luis  with  1,500  to 
watch  their  opponents.  Antillon  had  3,000  in  Guanajuato,  offering  to  join 
the  pronunciados  and  end  the  revolution  if  the  president  of  the  supreme  court 
was  called  to  the  presidency;  but  Licenciado  Benites  was  present  and  opposed 
it.  There  was  now  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  pronunciados  to  defeat  the 
enemy  before  he  got  his  forces  together;  they  also  had  the  best  of  artillery. 
These  advantages  were  tiirown  awav  by  iSnevifto's  retreat  into  a  rmon  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  artillerv  was  rendered  useless,  fiocha  came 
against  him  with  8,000  men,  on  the  Bufa  hill,  and  routed  the  Porfirista  arm  v. 
Mem,  Pdst.,  MS.,  366-7;  El  Monitor  Eep,,  March  5»  15, 26, 1872;  Boletin  0/e. 
Est.  Sin.,  May  8,  12,  July  10,  1872. 
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FresDillo  and  another  toward  Jerez«^  Bocha's  cav- 
alry pursued  for  some  distance.  The  result  of  this 
victory  was  the  reoccupation  of  Zacatecas  by  the 
Juaristas  on  the  13th  of  April,  Durango  having  been 
abandoned  by  their  opponents,  and  taken  by  Kocha. 

Sinaloa,  by  her  legislature,  had  in  December  1871 
declared  against  the  authority  of  Juarez;  and  Maza- 
tlan  and  other  important  towns  of  the  state  were  for 
some  time  under  control  of  the  revolutionists;  but 
after  the  Juarist  successes  in  Zacatecas  and  Durango, 
matters  changed  again.'*  Yucatan  was  once  more 
at  this  time  brought  into  the  vortex  of  revolution. 
A  pronunciamiento  on  the  13th  of  March,  1872,  at 
Valladolid,  ignored  the  authority  of  Governor  Cicerol, 
which  was  seized  bv  Mariscal,  who  with  the  insur- 
gents operated  agamst  both  the  state  and  federal 
authorities.'*    They  were  still  in  arms  in  July. 

While  military  operations  were  ffoing  on  in  Za- 
catecas, Diaz  approached  Mexico  with  a  column  of 
cavalry,'*  being  deceived  with  the  assurance  that  a 
movement  in  his  favor  would  break  out  in  the  city. 
On  becoming  convinced  that  no  such  assistance  could 
be  counted  on,  he  proceeded  to  Jalisco.'*  A  document 
purporting  to  have  emanated  from  the  leader  of  the 

"  Qaerra  was  afterward  larorised  in  Lagnoa  de  Tahoalila,  and  lost  Mar- 
quee* and  his  own  cavalry.  Mcurqufz  de  I^on^  Mem,  Pdst,,  367-8;  El  Feder- 
ttiiskL^  June  21,  1872;  El  Monitor  Hep.,  June  7,  1872. 

**They  had  raised  forced  loans  at  Mazatlan  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
to  Jan.  4,  1872.  Peequeire  had  reoovered  £1  Fnerte  and  Culiacan  in  Feb. 
Marquez  endeavored  to  take  the  latter  in  May,  but  met  with  defeat  at  Pes- 
qneira's  bands.  Mazatlan  was  occupied  by  Aocha  early  in  May.  El  Federa- 
lisUi,  Feb.  29,  March  14,  Apr.  16,  May  28,  1872;  El  Monitor  Rep.,  Dec.  7, 
1871,  Jan.  27,  March  20,  24,  Apr.  11,  13,  17,  May  8,  16,  22,  28,  June  19,  22, 
July  18,  1872;  Marquez  de  Leon,  Mem.  P6H.,  MS.,  361-3,  375-8,  388. 

^The  government  troops  were  defeated  March  20th,  and  Gen.  Cepeda 
Perasa  was  killed;  but  in  April  the  insurgents  abandoned  M^rida,  Progreso, 
and  Sisal,  which  were  reoccupied  by  the  government.  El  FederaUicL,  Apr.  2~ 
24,  May  9,  1872;  El  Monitor  Hep.,  Apr.  5,  June  18,  1872,  July  18,  25,  1873; 
Botetin  Ofic.  Est.  Sin.,  May  21,  30,  1872. 

'*  *Con  una  habilidad  sin  ejemplo,  se  pre8ent6  A  las  orillas  de  la  capital.* 
Bm,  Vida  de  Juarez,  310. 

**  Jalisco,  like  the  other  states,  had  been  sufiferiuff  from  the  effects  of  sedi- 
tious movements  in  various  districts.  Gov.  Vallarta  had  been  granted  discre- 
tional powers;  martial  law  ruled,  and  heavy  taxes  were  levied.  Ey  Monitor  Rep., 
Jsn.  17,  30,  Maroh  28,  Apr.  27,  May  4,  7,  July  19,  1872;  El  Federalista,  Feb. 
20,  1872;  JoUboo^  Mwi.,  l-d»  11-2,  doo.  no.  5. 
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revolution  at  Ameca  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  Lqi.  Noria.  plan^  wav  circulated  in 
Mexico;  the  object  being  to  establish  the  president  of 
the  supreme  court  as  provisional  president  of  the 
republic;  but  thinking  men  looked  upon  it  as  apocry- 
phal/^ It  was  no  less  unconstitutional  than  the  plan 
of  La  Koria.  Diaz,  finally  sought  an  asylum  with 
Lpzada  at  Tepia^^  After  the  triumph  of  La  Bufa, 
the  insurrection  did  not  present. the  same  menacing 
aspect  as  at  the  latter  part  of  1871 ;  but  in  Chihuahua, 
Guerrero,  the  Sierra  of  Puebla,  and  indeed  eveiyr 
where  throughout  the  country^  it  al^ill  possessed 
elements  strong  for  resistance^  which  any  turn  of 
events  might  render  formidable  The  government 
had  gained  several  victories,  but.  they  were  not  of  Sr 
decisive  character.''^  Juarez!  administration  could  not. 
feel  assured  of  its  safety  as  to.  the  war  as  date  as  July. 
1372.,™  The  political  situation  was « no  more  satisfac' 
tory.  The  three  political  parties,  J.uaristas^  Lerdistas, 
and  Porfiristas,  were  about  equal  in  number-  of  dep- 
uties in  the  si^th  congress,  and  though  Juarez  had 
a  majority,  his.  measures  might  be  jeopardized  by  a 
temporary  alliance  of  the  two  opposing  parties*^  In: 
the  early  part  of  Jupe  1872  there  was  a  ministerial 
crisis,  Mariscal.  Romero,  and  Castillo  Yelasco  resign- 

^"It  was  in  the  form  of  a  circular  to  th«.  gpaeials  supporting;  Diaz,  who 
w«re  to  Bend  it  to  those  senring  the  government  El  FederaRsia,  May  28, 1872. 

^  El  Monitor  Rep.,  July  7,  187*A  on  the  .authority  of  La  CipUizacum  of 
Guadalajara,  states  that  Diaz  visited  the  Sehoneoo  volcano  in  company  with 
Lozada  and  PUoido  Vega,  without  attempting  to  keep  himself  incognito. 

Y*  Donate  Guerra  defeated  Gov.  Tenasas  in  Chihuahua,  and  won  ifor  turn- 
s' fri/ends.  Diaz  with  his  presence  therp  gave  renewed,  encoumgement  to 
his  cause.  In  Guerrero,  Jiinenez,  and  in  Puebla,  Kegrete»  Lticas,  Carrillo, 
and  Mendez  kept  the  government  busy  and  incurring  heavy  expenses  to  support 
i1»  numerous  forces.  RiiKL  Palado,  Adm,  Lerdo^  12,  15;  Marquez  de  ijeot*^ 
Mem.  Pd8L,  MS.,  38^3?  I>iario  Ofic,  24,  25,  Nov.  28,30»  1871;  El  MmtUor 
Rep,,  Nov.  29,  1871,  to  July  24, 1872,  passim;  El  JMendiaia^  Jan.  25  to  July 
13,  1872,  passim;  Voz  de  Mdj.,  Jan.  3,  11, 1872;  Ouer,,  Meim,  CMb.,  1872,4-6, 
3U8;  Diario  Debates,  8  Gonstitut.  Leg.;  ii.  05;  M&x,,  LUmommto.  1-*12; 
Mix.,  Mem,  Relacianes,  1883,  49-53,  annex  no.  3,  89-^. 

^*  f  No  era  per  cierto,  nmy  hala^pdor  el  cqiujiro.*  Rita  /Vi&iciob.  Adm, 
Lerdo,  15. 

^> Party  animosity  waa. exacerbated  by  .the^atteoupt.ofthe  Jnariatas  to 
throw  out  several  credentiaU,  though  .they^uooes^^  in  only  two.  or  thre« 
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io^  their  portfoliot.  Juarez  then  reconstructed  hia 
cabiDet  with  the  following  ministers:  Jos6  Maria 
Lafragna,  of  relations;  Francisco  Gk>mez  del  Palacio^ 
of  government;  Joaquin  Ruiz,  of  justice  and  pub- 
lic instruction;  Bias  BsJcdroel,  of  fomento;  Ignacio 
Mejia,  of  war;  and  Fifancisco  Mejia»  of  the  treasury. 
Ruiz  declined  on  tke  21st  of  Junte  the  position  ten- 
dered him*^ 

Juarez  had  been  tal^en  seriously  iU  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  brain»  as  it  was  repotted*  in  October  1870, 
from  which  b^  rallied;  shortly  after  he  lost  his  wife, 
whom  he  highly  prized.^  It  seems  that  Juarez  had 
a  presentiment  that  his  own  end  was  near;  for  in  con- 
versing with  his  firienda  he  expressed  regret  that  it 
would  be  out  of  his  power  to  reconstruct  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  wherein^  te  said,  almost  every  effort 
hitherto  had  been  directed  to  destroy.  Nevertheless, 
amidst  all  the  turmoil,  he  wm  beginning  to  see  the 
realization  of  his  heart-felt  wish  for  peace,  when 
death  overtook  him.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1872,  he 
experienced  an  acute  pain  in  one  of  his  legs,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  breathing;  but  he  thought  the 
trouble  would  all  pass  off  He  left  his  oS^^  earlier 
than  usual  that  day,  and  spent  the  time  with  his  fam- 
ily, hoping  next  morning  to  take  some  exercise  in  the 
forest  of  Chapultepec.^  As  night  approached  the 
family  noticed  that  he  was  becoming  very  ill,  and 
that  his  heart  seemed  to  be  affected.  Doctors  Bar- 
reda,  Alvarado,  and  Lucio  were  summoned;  but 
though,  every  remedy  known  to  science  was  applied, 

^m  Federaliaa,  Jane  11.  14,  1872;  M  Monitor  Sep.,  Jnne  11,  12,  22, 
1872. 

>*  Jan.  2,  1871.  The  forekn  minUtosi,  m  well  m  all  obnun  o£  aooiety, 
maaifcrted  their  aonow.  She  had  beea  %  noble  inafoon,  who  by  acta  of  char- 
ity won  lor  henelf  the  eeteem  of  all  BaS,  Vida  dt  Juanz,  304.  The  funeral 
took  pUoe  on  the  3d,  and  wae  Uuqgely.  attended,  the  repieeentativea  of  the 
U.  8.,  Pmnia,  and  Italy  being  among  the  cortege.  Dtario  OJh.,  Jan.  14, 
1871;  JSi  Mimkar  Rep.,  Jan.  3^  1871;  JSi  Occidental  Jan.  31,  1871. 

»It  was  hie  onatom  when  he  felt  nnwell  to  walk  there  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  rapidly  go  up  the  hill  an  aa  to  bxing  on  a  perspiration.    Thia  with 
an  early  bath  naually  relieved  him. 
Hut.  Max.,  Vol.  YI.   26 
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the  disease  rapidly  progressed,  and  shortly  after  11 
o'clock  that  night  the  president  expired,  surrounded 
by  his  children  and  friends.  At  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing minute-guns  announced  to  the  Mexican  nation 
that  their  chief  magistrate  was  no  longer  among  the 
living;  that  the  great  mind  which  during  so  many 
years  and  mid  so  many  difficulties  and  tribulations 
faithfully  guided  it  toward  liberty  and  progress  had 
ceased  its  labor,  the  great  heart  that  so  dearly  loved 
Mexico  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  announcement  fell 
upon  the  people  like  a  calamity.  Even  party  strife 
for  the  moment  was  paralyzed.  Juarez'  remains, 
while  still  warm,  were  taken  to  the  salon  de  embaja- 
dores  of  the  palace;®*  and  the  people  thronged  the  hall 
to  view  the  peaceful  features  of  him  who  had  been  in 
life  the  object  of  so  much  admiration  on  the  part  of 
some,  and  of  so  much  hatred  on  the  part  of  others.^ 
The  president  of  the  supreme  court,  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada^  having  been  summoned  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  qualified  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  July,  before  the 
comision  permanente  of  congress,  received  the  condo- 
lence of  the  diplomatic  corps  ^  and  public  officials, 
and  gave  directions  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  chief 
magistrate  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  exalted  posi- 
tion. The  remains  were  embalmed  and  kept  in  state 
till  the  22d,  when  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  werQ  placed  in  a  zinc  coffin,  which  in  its  turn 
was  enclosed  in  a  mahogany  case,  garnished  with  two 
sprigs  of  laurel  and  olive,  and  bearing  the  initials 
B.  J.  A  magnificent  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
which  were  kept  in  hand  by  six  lackeys,  conveyed  the 

**  Pnrguaiit  to  an  nnrepealed  law  which  brought  to  mind  the  practice  of 
the  oolonial  period  at  the  death  of  a  viceroy.  Rivera^  Ocb,  de  if  ex.,  ii.  686. 

*  Among  the  public  manifestations  of  sorrow  were  particularly  noticed 
those  of  the  French  residents,  who  remembered  that  his  protection  had  not 
failed  them  in  times  when  popular  passions  in  Mexico  were  Tiolently  roused 
by  the  acts  of  their  government. 

**  Manifestations  of  sorrow  came  afterward  from  the  heads  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments havinff  relations  with  Mexico,  among  which  was  an  autograph  letter 
from  Aroadeo  of  Spain.  M^.,  Mem.  Helaciones,  1873,  annex  na  4,  51-8,  lid- 
17;  El  Monitor  Bep.,  Nov.  17,  1872. 
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body  to  the  San  Fernando  cemetery,  to  be  interred  in 
the  family  tomb,**'  In  an  angle  of  the  garden  in  the 
plazuela  de  San  Fernando  had  been  raised  a  monu- 
ment in  the  style  of  the  Greek  parthenon.  The  coffin 
was  laid  on  a  large  urn,  covered  with  laurel  leaves 
made  of  gold  and  evergreens;  in  the  upper  triangle 
were  seen  alpha  and  omega,  symbolizing  the  beginning 
and  end  of  things,  and  on  the  top  of  the  small  temple 
was  a  bust  of  Juarez."  The  standard-bearer  of  the 
Batallon  de  Supremos  Poderes,  holding  in  his  hand 
the  national  flag  draped  in  mourning,  took  a  position 
in  front  of  the  monument  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
honor.  After  the  requisite  ceremonies,  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  towers 
of  San  Fernando,  the  battery  of  the  palace  officially 
announced  that  the  grave  already  enclosed  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  great  leader  of  reform  and  indepen- 
dence.* Honors  to  the  memory  of  Juarez  were  after- 
ward paid  by  several  state  and  municipal  governments, 
and  in  several  foreign  countries,  in  various  ways.** 

"  The  pall-bearera  were  Lais  VeUuEqnes,  director  of  the  law  lohool.  Gen. 
Alqaodro  Qftrcia,  oomancUmte-geiieral  of  Mexico,  Manuel  P.  Izaguirre,  the 
nation's  treasurer,  and  Alfredo  Chavero,  representing  the  avantamiento  of 
the  capitaL  The  late  president's  aides-de-camp  and  one  infantry  company 
with  a  band  escorted  the  body.  The  presidential  carriage,  draped  in  bhck, 
followed,  and  after  it  went  those  of  President  Lerdo,  secretaries  of  state, 
diplomatio  corps,  deputies,  judiciary,  and  other  distinguished  persons  and 
corporations.  In  the  cort^e  were  seen  journalists,  workingmen's  associa- 
tions, alumni  of  the  preparatory,  law,  and  medical  schools,  physicians,  ma- 
sonic k>dge>»  the  Santa  Cecilia  and  Philharmonic  societies,  and  the  German 
clob.  T£e  army  was  represented  by  a  military  band,  the  cadets  of  the  mili- 
tary school,  bodies  from  each  of  the  amis,  besides  a  battery  of  12  pieces.  The 
procession  consisted  of  nearly  5,000  persons.  An  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple filled  the  streets,  windows,  balconies,  and  house-tops,  probably  constitut- 
ing  three  fourths  of  the  population  in  the  dtv. 

"The  mausoleum  was  surrounded  with  colossal  tapers,  and  had  inside  two 
magnificent  alabaster  vases,  from  which  rose  the  vapors  of  incense  and  myrrh. 

^ei  Monitor  Rep,,  July  20,  21,  24,  1872;  li^.,  Derecho  Intern.,  3d  pt, 
116-17;  Baz,  Vidade  Juarez,  312-15;  Chavero,  Discurao,  1-20;  Romero,  Brev 
Oraeion;  El  Ftderaluia,  1-15, 

""QQer^taro  declared  him  a  benem^rito,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  plaza 
formerly  called  de  la  Cruz,  also  appropriating  funds  to  make  it  worthy  of  its 
new  name.  Oajaca  decreed  to  purchase  the  house  where  Juarez  was  bom, 
and  dedicate  mm  a  monument  there.  In  Pnebla  it  was  enacted  that  his 
name  should  be  inscribed  in  golden  letters  in  the  leaiBlatiTe  chamber,  and  a 
monument  should  be  raised.  Bl  Monitor  Rep.,  Aus.  1,  Nov.  14, 1872;  El  Fed- 
traiuta.  May,  22,  1873;  Diario  Ofie.,  May  5,  1875.  The  medical  college  of 
Pera,  early  in  1872,  had  awarded  him  a  gold  medal.  El  FedenUista,  March 
21,  1872. 
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The  national  congress  in  due  time  took  into  con- 
sideration the  form  of  posthumous  honors  to  the  late 
statesman,  including  substantial  provision  fop  his  fam- 
ily. Several  ways  were  proposed;  and  finally  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted^  on  the  18th  of  April,  1873,  giving, 
among  other  things,  monuments  to  himself  and  wife, 
and  pensions;  to  their  ohildren*^^  On  the  7th  of  May, 
1875,  the  remains  of  Juaroz  and  his  wife  were  ex- 
humed from  the  family  vault  and  transferred  to  the 
provisional  niche  which  was  to  hold  them  till  the 
monument  then  being  prepared  in  the  San  Fernando 
cemetery  should  be  nnished.  The  final  exhumation, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1880.**  Juarez  left  property  valued  at 
$138,000;"  and  three  books  in  his  own  handwriting, 
namely,  a  compilation  of  maxims  fyoxx^  Tacitus,^  an 
account  of  his  expenditures  during  his  peregrinations, 

1 1st  JaarM  wm  dedUred  a  ^benem^rho  de  1ft  paM*  ea  gmdo  her6ioo:' 
his  name  was  ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  chamber  of  the 
national  confess.  2d.  On  the  2l8t  of  March  of  each  year  the  national  flas 
was  to  be  hoisted  on  aU  pablio  bnildings,  in  oonunemoration  of  his  birth,  and 
also  on  the  18th  of  Jnly  at  half-mast,  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  his  death.  3d. 
The  executive  to  appropriate  from  the  treasary  |60,000  to  erect  a  commemo- 
rative monument,  with  a  statue  of  Juaree  thereupon.  This  monument  was 
to  be  finished  on  the  5th  of  May,  1874.  4th.  The  executive  to  apply,  out  of 
the  treasury,  $10,000  for  a  sepulchre  to  hold  the  mortal  remains  of  Juares  and 
his  wife.  The  work  was  to  oe  finished  on  the  18th  of  July,  1879.  5th.  A 
pension  of  $8,000  a  year  ^pwited  to  each  of  Juares'  daughters,  Soledad,  Joeefia, 
and  Maria  de  Jesus,  while  they  remained  unmarried,  and  the  same  to  the 
minor  son,  Benito,  till  he  completed  his  professional  studies,  or  tall  his  25th 
year.  The  same  pension  to  be  allowed  to  each  of  Juares*  seven  children 
should  they  ever  become  poor.  The  pensions  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments 
of  #250,  and  the  executive  never  to  reduce  the  amounts  upon  any  considera- 
tion. 0th.  The  pension  of  $3,000  allowed  the  unmarried  daughters  to  be  re- 
duced to  $1,500  m>m  the  date  of  marriage.  This  latter  sum  to  be  paid  yearly 
from  date  of  the  law  to  each  of  the  married  daughters,  and  to  the  son  after 
he  completed  his  25th  year.  7th.  The  executive  was  authoriaed  to  ^^pt^liwf 
each  one  of  these  pensions,  taking  as  a  basis  a  period  of  five  years,  provided 
the  party  interested  assented  to  it.  8th.  A  prue  of  $2,000  was  to  be  offered 
for  the  best  biography  of  Juares,  the  executive  to  appoint  the  judges.  Diario 
Ikbales,  6"  Gong.,  iv.  138-9;  M^,  Dereeho  Intern.,  3d  pt»  118-19;  BoUtm 
Ofic,  EU,  Sin.,  May  24,  1873;  El  Ftnix,  of  Mazatlan,  Dec  13,  1872.  Yonng 
Benito  was  in  1877  itppointed  secretary  of  the  Mexiosa  legatkoi  near  the  gov- 
ernment of  Italy.  La  Voz  de  M4j.,  Oct.  17,  1877. 

"if^.,  Diario  04c.,  May  9,  1875;  BAret%  M4».  P^Uantea,  I  377-8, 
gives  a  view  and  description  of  the  tomb. 

"Including  $17,000  of  unpaid  salary.  This  was  a  moderate  fortune  as 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  rulers,  when  we  consider  that  he  had  been 
president  about  15  years.  El  Monitor  Rep.,  Aug.  11,  1872. 

**  Another  account  says  it  was  an  autobiography.  Id.,  Jnly  24,  1872. 
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and  sketches  of  the  more  prominent  men  with  whom 
he  had  relations  during  his  public  life. 

Juarez  with  his  death  bequeathed  to  his  country 
the  boon  of  peace.  Opponents  in  arms  laid  them 
down,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  constitutional 
flag.  He  had  ev^  an  uti&ltering  faith  in  his  mission. 
Old  traditions  he  ignored;  petty  wrangles  and  tem- 
porizing policies  he  despised.  Heeding  only  the  dic- 
tates of  duty,  he  opposed  an  iron  will  to  the  torrent 
of  personal  ambitions  and  party  strife,  to  the  wicked 
envy  of  a  triumphant  reaction^  «ms  WeU  as  of  «  foreign 
invasion.  He  saved  the  constitution  of  1857  by  tak- 
ing into  his  hands  the  Ireins  of  government  at  the  time 
that  the  allied  clergy  and  army  were  endeavoring  to 
destrqy  it.  Without  him  the  liberal  party  would  have 
found  itself  without  a  leader,  or  even  a  oause  to  fight 
for.  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  republic, 
we  might  ask,  if  Juarez,^  the  chief  magistrate,  without 
soldiers  or  resources^  had  faltered?  Who  would  have 
taken  up  the  struggle  had  he  abandoned  it?  Indeed, 
in  vain  mav  we  search  history  for  a  more  wonderful 
example  of  human  greatness  and  success — a  poor, 
ignorant  Indian  boy,  emerging  from  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Oajaca  to  hnk  his  name  to  some  of  the  most 
radical  reforms  the  American  continent  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 
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EmoT  or  Juabxz'  Dkatr— Lkrdo  Rbtaivs  thb  MnriSTDts  of  Juabb^ 
Qbksral  Amnksit  PiuxsLAiMSD— Diaz  RxFuan  to  Aoobpt  It^Ooit- 

lULGRATION  IN  THB  PaLACX— THK  CoUNTRT  TbANQOILIZKD — DiAZ  SUB- 

MiTSk— Lerdo  Eubgtbd  Constitutional  Pbbsidknt— His  PopmLAUir^ 
Hb  Pbbsists  in  Rbtainino  thb  Ministebs— Disappointmbnt — Clos- 
ing OF  CoNORBSs— Thb  Vbba  Cruz  Railboad— Thb  Tbpio  Rbbbl- 

UON— GOADALAJA&A  ThRBATENED— CaFTUBB  AND  DeATH  OF  LoZABA— 

End  of  thb  Rebellion — Thb  Distbiot  of  Tepio— CoNORBBSio;fAL 
Acts— Expulsion  of  the  Jbsuits— Passage  of  the  Reform  Laws^ 
Disturbances— Seventh  Constitutional  Congress. 

As  the  news  of  Juarez'  death  spread  throughout  the 
landy  there  was  no  little  uneasiness  felt  by  many.  A 
change  in  the  administration  of  affairs  was  now  certain; 
but  what  it  would  be,  or  how  it  would  affect  the  coun- 
try, were  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  foretell.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  the  Juaristas  were  still  powerful 
enough,  and  could  not  be  disregarded.  Indeed,  as 
stated  in  the  last  preceding  chapter,  any  change  in 
the  fortunes  of  war  might  give  the  upper  hand  to  the 
revolutionists.  So  much  as  to  the  military  situation. 
The  political  field  was  not  more  promising,  for  the 
reason  that  neither  of  the  three  parties  struggling  for 
supremacy  had  sufficient  strength  of  its  own  to  carry 
its  measures  in  congress.^ 

The  first  matter  to  occupy  the  public  mind  was 

^  This  was  the  sixth  constitntioDal  oongreas,  and  the  elections  of  the  mem- 
bers to  it  had  been  signalized  by  the  interference  of  thoee  in  power.  The 
coTemors  of  the  different  states  were  supporters  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
uustions,  and  each  had  used  every  means  to  send  deputies  attached  to  the 
cause  of  his  party.  IHva  PcUacio,  Hut.  Adnwn,  LerdOf  15. 

(MO) 
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the  expected  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  No  one 
doubted  that  the  ministers  of  Juarez,  who  had  shown 
themselves  the  persistent  enemies  of  Lerdo,  would  be 
removed;*  but  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  they  were 
retained.  To  the  demands  of  his  party  for  a  new 
ministry,  expressed  through  the  medium  of  its  jour- 
nals, Lerdo  paid  no  heed.  It  was  thought  that,  re- 
garding himself  as  only  acting  president,  he  intended 
to  let  things  remain  as  they  were  until  the  elections 
should  decide  who  should  be  chief  magistrate.  By 
taking  no  step  which  might  cause  alarm,  his  own  elec- 
tion would  be  the  more  certain.*  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion;  but  Lerdo  was  a  man  who  could  keep 
his  own  secrets.  He  delighted  to  mystify,  to  place 
men  in  equivocal  positions;  and  to  involve  political 
affairs  in  a  mist  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  he  re- 
garded as  the  height  of  administrative  ability. 

Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  y  Corrial  was  born  in 
Jalapa,  in  1825,  and  his  education  began  at  Fuebla. 
In  the  first  years  of  his  studies  he  was  inclined  to 
adopt  theology,  undqr  the  patronage  of  Bishop  Pablo 
Vazquez;  but  he  afterward  abandoned  it  for  law, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Mexico.  While  still 
young  he  was,  by  reason  of  his  great  attainments, 
chosen  president  of  the  college  of  San  Ildefonso  in 
Mexico.  Later  he  was  made  magistrate  of  the  su- 
preme court.  During  the  administration  of  Comon- 
fort  he  received  his  appointment  as  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  his  politi- 
cal career  since  that  time.     He  was  a  man  small  in 

'Tbe  cabinet  miniflten  were:  o£  relations,  Josd  Maria  Lafragua;  of  war, 
Oeneral  Ignacio  Mejia;  of  the  treaniry,  Francisco  Mejfa;  of  pubnc  works  and 
development  of  indostries,  Bias  BarciroeL  Contrary  to  the  constitution,  there 
was  neither  a  ministro  de  gobemacion  nor  a  ministro  de  jnsticia,  the  duties 
of  these  being  performed  by  the  oficialee  mayores  of  the  respective  offices. 

'  The  position  of  the  ministers  was  somewnat  anomalous.  With  the  death 
of  Juarez  their  former  relations  had  ceased;  yet  Lerdo  retained  them  in  office 
without  formally  reappointing  them.  They  themselves  reported  that  they 
had  sent  in  their  rengnations,  and  that  they  had  not  been  accepted.  By  re- 
taining their  portfolios,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  attacks  of  the  period- 
icaU  of  every  political  view;  'los  peri<Sdicos  de  todos  los  colores  poUtioos 
Mffuian  hacieDOO  £[oerra  mas  6  menoe  franca  al  Ministerio,  tachando  de  pooo 
ieiiGados  A  los  ministros  de  Juarez  que  continuaban  al  lado  de  JLerda ' 
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frame  bat  well  boilt,  modest  and  uaassaming  in 
manner,  thoroughly  republican  in  poUtica,  a  great 
worker,  and  in  ai^umient  clear,  deliberate,  and  logical. 
I  have  said  that  his  measures  were  ofttimes  dark; 
but  a  little  light  broke  in  on  his  present  policy 
when  he  issned  orders  for  the  election  of  a  president. 
By  retaining  the  old  ministers  he  might  so  inspire 
confidence  as  to  secure  the  union  of  the  former  mea 
of  Juarez  with  his  own,  and  so  make  certain  his  posi- 
tion. Hence  on  the  27th  of  July  he  published  a  de- 
cree, assigning  the  13th  and  27th  of  October  following 
as  the  two  election  days.  Still  further  to  restore 
public  confidence,  he  proclaimed  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty,  «xtendii^  it  to  all  political  offenders;  and 
on  the  2d  of  August  issued  decrees  relieving  the  states 
of  Pucbla,  Zacatecas,  and  Hidalgo  from  martial  law, 
to  which  they  had  been  subject,  the  release  being  ex- 
tonded  at  later  dates  to  all  the  states  of  the  republic.'^ 
By  this  measure  such  constitutional  governors  and 
officer::  as  had  lost  their  positions  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Juarez,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion, wore  restored  to  office.  These  liberal  measures 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  the  offer 
was  quickly  accepted  by  most  of  the  insurgent  lead- 
ers/ who  hastened  to  tefuder  their  submission  te  the 
governors  of  the  states,  under  the  shield  of  the  am- 
nesty.* 

*Gopie«  of  deeraes  in  111  MmUor  Sep.,  Aug.  3, 8, 1872,  and  Sept.  18, 1872. 

'*A  hflt  of  ten  revolutionwy  leadert  who  availed  tbemtelves  of  the  amnesty 
Is  given  in  Jd,,  7th  Aug.,  1872.  Among  ihem  was  Negrete,  who  retired  to 
private  life,  having  iBsaed  a  proclamation  expressing  his  confidence  in  Lerdo. 

*  In  one  imitanoe  only  does  it  appear  that  the  amneety  was  not  propeo'ly 
t>bserved.  Jimenes,  the  leader  of  the  revolntion  in  Onemro,  presented  nim- 
self  to  the  governor  of  that  state,  relying  npon  the  promises  ot  the  president* 
El  Monitor,  Oct  1,  10»  1872.  The  governor.  Gen.  Aroe,  however,  impris- 
oned him  on  the  plea  that  all  the  insurgent  arms  had  not  Ivsen  delivered  np, 
and  arbitrarily  fixed  the  nnrober  in  excess.  The  friends  of  Jimenes  in  the 
isapital  represented  the  case  to  Lerdo,  who^  dav  after  day,  prooiised  to  order 
the  release  of  Jimenei.  He  failed  to  do  so,  however,  ana  Jimenes,  after  a 
month's  imprisonment,  was  liberated  by  Aroe  and  Figneroa,  the  commander 
ti  the  forces  in  Gaerrero.  The  enemies  of  Lerdo  charge  him  with  intentional 
neglect.  Bipa  Palacio,  HiaL  Admin,  Lerdo,  69-71.  Figneroa  deemed  the 
wtaaM  delivery  of  arms  an  indication  that  Jimenes*  sahmiasion  was  simulated^ 
SI  Federed,  Oct  24, 1872. 
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General  Porfirio  Diaz,  however,  declined  to  accept 
the  amnesty,  save  under  certain  modifications.  Qn 
the  Ist  of  August  he  addressed  a.  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent, setting  forth  his  views  of  the  position,  and 
conveying  covert  tbrtets  of  future  opposition  in  case 
existing  evils  were  not  remedied,  and  satisfactory 
guarantees  given  that  Uie  popular  suffrage  should 
be  inviolably  established/  Alluding  to  the  amnesty, 
he  thought  tiiat  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  ex- 
tended was  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  political 
position,  but  that  the  terms  of  it  were  not  sufficiently 
favorable.  He  moreover  urged  Lerdo  to  extend  the 
time  assigned  for  the  election  of  president,  in  order  that 
the  towns  in  which  the  revolution  had  been  developed 
might  become  settled,  and  calmly  consider  and  cast 
their  votes.  Lastly,  as  a  main  condition  by  which  to 
•secure  his  cooperation  in  pacifying  the  country,  he 
asked  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  his  own 
ease  with  regard  to  the  deprivation  of  position  and 
salary  «s  laid  down  in  the  fourth  article  of  Lerdo's 
decree.  In  fa<^,  while  recognizing  Lerdo  as  president, 
he  dictated  conditions  to  him,  Mid  hinted  at  war  in 
case  they  were  not  accepted. 

The  premdent  yielded  in  no  point.  Diaz  was  given 
to  understand  that  no  conventional  agreement  with 
him  would  be  entertained,  and  that  his  submission 
would  have  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  am- 
nesty lew."  By  tlie  end  of  September  all  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  forces,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Sinaloa 
and  Chihuahua,  had  SK^cepted  the  anmesty,  and  the 

*  *Pero  lino  le  le  hace  ««]Mriiii0iitor  el  ovnbio  que  ea  la poHtioa  apeteoe,' 
he  Midy  '  ii  no  ee  repKhui  ha«ta  «idiide  •sea  poeible  loe  males  ocanonadoB  por  la 
dietadnns  y  eobre  todo,  «i  no  le  dan  garantlaa  %4xum  j  pr^tioae  al  Toto  popu- 
lar, la  aitiiaoicn  pwisente  aocsnreari  iiiia  tregua,  pero  ao  la  padficaoion  de- 
«]iith%  de  la  BepAbHoa.'  BlMankor  Bm.,  Sept.  a,  1872. 

*In  a  later  ootiiminiioation  dated  Sept.  22d,  and  addreeeed  to  Gen.  Garrillo» 
'eoaunandear  <rf  the -govennnent  forces  in  Dmngo^  Diaa  intimated  that  the 
^conditions  under  -which  he  would  submit  were:  that  a  new  amnesty  law 
ahonld  Im  prodbrimed,  ftne  from  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  existing  one; 
thattiiegoremment'shoald  initiate  before  oofngrees  a  constitutional  reform 
with  resect  to  the  non-re0lectioii  of  tiie  president;  and  that  free  suffirage 
should  be  guarantoed. 
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fact  that  Diaz  refused  to  do  so  caused  some  inquietude. 
No  one  could  regard  the  revolution  as  completely 
terminated  so  long  as  he  held  aloof. 

During  the  earlier  communications  between  Diaz 
and  Lerdo,  while  men's  minds  were  still  agitated  by 
the  change  in  affairs,  an  event  occurred  significant  in 
superstitious  quarters  of  dire  calamity.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  of  August  22d,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  originating  on  the  wooden  roof  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies.^  The  conflagration  spread 
with  rapidity,  and  the  cupola,  also  of  wood,  was 
quickly  ablaze.  Tongues  of  flame  shot  intermittently 
upward,  streaking  with  fiery  red  black  columns  of 
smoke  which  soon  formed  a  pall  over  the  capital,  the 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral  ringing  out  further  commo- 
tion. The  knowledge  that  quantities  of  ammunition 
were  deposited  in  the  store-rooms  increased  the  inter- 
est. By  the  exertions  of  General  Mejla  and  the  min- 
isters, the  fire  was  kept  confined  to  that  portion  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  legislative  chambers,  which 
was  totally  destroyed." 

As  the  election  days  drew  near  the  pacification  of 
the  country  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  consti- 
tutional order  restored.  In  Sinaloa  the  revolution- 
ists, after  gaining  possession  of  Mazatlan,^  and  mak- 
ing captives  of  the  commandant  Flores,  the  civil  and 

*Tbe  fire  was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  plumber  engaged  in  repairing 
some  leaden  water-pipes,  and  who  left  his  brazier  with  live  cmIs  in  it  on  the 
roof  while  he  went  to  dinner.  El  Federaiisia^  Aug.  23,  1872. 

^'  After  this  disaster  the  deputies  oocnpied  the  theatre  of  Itnrbide.  For- 
tunately all  archives  and  documents  were  saved.  The  loss  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings  was  estimated  at  f200,000.  Seven  fire-engines 
were  brought  up,  only  one  of  which  proved  serviceable,  and  that  belon^^  to 
private  persons.  The  editor  of  the  I^ederaiiaia,  in  recording  this  coBdition  ni 
the  fire  department,  remarks:  '  Debemos  haoer  esta  justicia  A  la  bomba  de 
paUuno:  \  era  la  que  se  haUaba  en  peor  estadol '  The  sword  and  walking-atick 
of  Iturbide,  which  hung  on  a  wall  of  the  chambers,  were  saved,  thou^  the 
hilt  of  the  former  was  lost  for  a  time.  Iturbide*s  sword  had  been  presented 
to  congress  by  Gen.  Bustamante.  The  blade  was  Damascus  and  the  hilt  ol 
ivory.  Cambas,  Mex,  Pint,  i.  11-12;  El  Federalisia,  Aug.  27,  1872. 

"  Macatlan  was  taken  Sept.  14th,  by  Doroteo  Lopes.  El  Monitor  J2ep., 
Sept  28,  1872. 
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military  authorities,  atid  the  garrison,  accepted  the 
amnesty  on  the  6th  of  October,  Flores  and  the  other 
prisoners  being  released  by  Colonel  Francisco  Ca&edo, 
a  revolutionary  leader  wno  had  recognized  Lerdo's 
goyernment,  and  installed  himself  as  provisional  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.**  On  the  19th  Mazatlan  was  occu- 
pied by  the  federal  troops,  and  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Sinaloa  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Nor 
were  affairs  in  Chihuahua  more  favorable  to  Diaz' 
designs.  Lerdo  managed  matters  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  direct  cause  of  the  former  revolution  no 
longer  existed.  To  continue  a  contest  which  had  been 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  one  gov- 
ernment, against  another  of  different  and  more  liberal 
Eolitics,  might  or  might  not  be  called  for.  Diaz  well 
new  this;  but  he  hoped  that  by  refusing  submission 
he  would  obtain  from  Lerdo  those  changes  in  the  po- 
litical programme  which  he  had  suggested,  and  which 
would  enhance  his  own  prospects  of  election  to  the 
presidency.  His  generals  evidently  did  not  all  share 
his  views.  Guerra,  among  the  last  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted," on  the  5th  of  September  had  entered  into  a 
convention  with  Terrasas,  oy  which  the  former  recog- 
nized the  latter  as  governor,  agreeing  to  evacuate  the 
city  of  Chihuahua  on  the  15th,  and  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  state  by  the  23d,**  which  terms  he 
complied  with,  proceeding  to  Durango,  where  he  made 
his  submission. 

^BiFivleraiista,  Oct  11,  1872;  JR  M<mUar  Rep.,  Oct.  12,  1872.  Caftedo 
had  aaBQroed  the  military  and  political  command  of  the  state,  Grov.  Baelna 
havinff,  aocordins  to  Ca&edo*8  statement,  resiffned  in  his  favor.  Buelna,  how- 
ever, did  not  confirm  his  resignation  when  released  from  the  power  of  Gafiedo, 
but  asserted  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  compulsion.  An  order 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Gen.  Ceballoe,  commander  of  the  government  troops 
in  Sinaloa,  to  reinstate  Buelna.  El  ManUor  Rep,,  Oct  12,  24,  25,  Nov.  21, 
1872;  El  FederaUsta,  Oct,  26,  Nov.  7,  1872. 

"Guerra  arrived  at  the  capital  the  last  of  Nov.  El  Federaliita,  Nov.  28, 
1872. 

^*  El  MonUoTy  Sept.  26,  1872.  Gnerra's  submission  was  still  considered 
doubtful,  as  he  did  not  disband  his  troops  and  formally  accept  the  anmesty. 
His  intentions  were  the  more  suspicions  from  the  fact  that  m  the  agreement 
he  stipulated  that  $25,000  should  be  paid  him  for  their  maintenance.  It  was 
suspected  that  he  intended  to  march  against  Durango,  and  Gen.  Rocha  was 
ordered  to  Chihuahua. 
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Diaz  at  last  became  aware  that  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  hold  out  longer  for  terms;  and  to  engage  in  a 
contest  with  the  government  at  present  was  impossi- 
ble. His  troops  were  demoralized  by  the  knowledge 
that  so  many  leaders  had  laid  down  their  anns,  and 
that  Lerdo  would  listen  to  no  proposition  for  a  com- 
promise. The  first  election  day  Was  past,  and  nothing 
that  he  could  do  would  hiave  any  effect  toward  secur- 
ing freedom  of  vote  at  the  polls,  and  the  promotion  of 
his  own  interests.  However  humiliating  it  might  be, 
there  was  no  course  open  to  him  but  submission; 
hence  on  the  26th  of  October  the  minister  of  war  re- 
ceived a  telegram  announcing  that  Porfirio  Diaz,  with 
the  forces  under  his  command,  had  accepted  the  am- 
nesty without  condition.  This  intelligence  was  greeted 
with  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  same  day  the  secondary  elections  were 
being  held. 

On  the  16th  of  November  congress  declared  the 
result  of  the  elections,  and  proclaimed  Lerdo  presi- 
dent.^ The  announcement  was  received  with  great 
rejoicing  and  public  festivities.  Lerdo's  popularity 
had  daily  increased  ft*om  the  time  he  had  assumed  the 
presidency.  The  public  now  felt  confident  that  he 
would  inaiigurate  a  social  and  political  regeneration. 
He  enjoyed,  moreover,  a  high  reputation  for  talent 
and  administrative  ability.  The  public,  wearied  of 
wars,  longed  for  a  government  which  would  devote 
itself  to  the  arts  of  peace.^*  On  the  Ist  of  December 
the  inauguration  of  the  president  took  place.  Stand- 
ing before  the  assembled  congress,  he  made  the  cus- 
tomary protestation  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  about  free  suffrage  and  non- 
reelection.^^    Lerdo,  in  fact,  proved  a  disappointment. 

>*  Lerdo  polled  9,520  votes,  Diaz  604,  and  others  196.  The  deolaratioii  of 
Lerdo  as  president  was  voted  for  by  150  deputies  against  three  who  opposed 
it.    Alfaro,  Mirafaentes,  and  Tagle  represented  the  minority. 

^  Believing  in  this,  Lerdo  obtained  a  loan  of  f600,000  to  meet  the  neoesrf* 
ties  of  the  treasury,  which,  on  his  snoceasion,  was  wellniffh  exhausted. 

"  On  Dec.  4th  a  congressional  decree  was  passed,  ordering  Mexican  lega^ 
tions  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  Germany,  and  Guatemala.     Porfirio  Dias  was  pro- 
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The  nation  expected  that  a  new  cabinet  composed  of 
Lerdistas  and  Porfiriatas  would  be  formed  at  once. 
A  change  of  ministers  would  be  a  pacific  revolution, 
effected  by  the  pressure  of  public  opmion,  and  without 
resort  to  arms.  According  to  the  principles  pro- 
claimed by  the  leaders  of  ^e  late  revolutioui  Lerdo 
had  no  legitimate  right  tp  assume  the  position  of 
president  M  interim  on  the  death  of  Juarez.  The  lat- 
ter was  regarded  as  having  U3UFped  the  presidential 
chair,  and  it  was  illogical  to  allow  that  he  could  have 
a  successor.  But  neither  Lerdistas  nor  Porfiristas 
were  inclined  to  raise  objections:  the  former,  because 
their  leader  was  now  in  power,  and  their  aspirations 
were  fulfilled;  and  the  latter,  because  they  believed 
that  the  change  in  affairs  for  which  they  had  been 
contending  would  presently  be  effected,  now  that  one 
who  was  politically  opposed  to  Juarez  stood  at  the 
head.  They  preferred  ignoring  the  principle  which 
they  had  proclaimed  to  protracting  a  sangmnaiy  war. 
Thus  a  league  was  estabhshed  between  the  two  parties, 
and  the  Porfiristas  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  in- 
teutions  by  casting  their  votes  in  favor  of  Lerdo.  A 
coalition  of  the  two  factions  would  constitute  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  each  party  confidently  antici- 
pated such  a  union.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  wanting 
to  cement  their  friendly  relations  but  the  formation 
of  a  ministiy  composed  of  the  most  eminent  Porfiris- 
tas and  Lerdistas.  But  this  was  not  done.  The  dis- 
satisfaction which  he  caused  by  neglecting  to  remove 
the  ministers  of  Juarez  from  office  during  his  ad  in- 
terim administration  had  been  appeased  bv  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  the  change  would  oe  effected 
when  he  was  constitutionally  elected  president.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  converted  into  exasperation, 
when  Lerdo,  at  a  feast,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  stanch- 
est  partisans,  who  indicated  to  him  that  a  change  of 
the  ministry  ww  necessary,  stated  that  he  owed  his 

Med  to  the  garemmeiit  m  a  fluilftble  oitisea  cm  whom  to  bestow  one  of  the 
European  appointments. 
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elevation,  not  to  his  party,  but  to  constitutional  law, 
and  that  consequently  he  was  fettered  by  no  compro- 
mise. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  sixth  constitutional 
congress  closed  its  third  term.  Perfect  accord  at 
that  time  existed  between  the  president  and  the 
chamber.  Lerdo  in  his  discourse  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages to  commerce  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  the  legations  in  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Guatemala ;  and  called  attention  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  creating  commissions  to  inquire  into  the 
depredations  committed  on  the  northern  frontier.  The 
extension  of  telegraph  lines  and  the  promotion  of 
railroad  prdects  would,  he  said,  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  the  executive;  and  he  concluded  his 
speech  by  congratulaing  the  deputies  upon  the  pa- 
triotic zeal  with  which  they  had  discharged  their 
important  duties.  The  reply  of  the  president  of  the 
chamber  was  equally  satisfactory. 

The  opening  of  1873  was  signalized  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Vera  Cruz  railroad.  On  the  morning 
of  new-year's  day  peals  of  artillery  and  bands  of  music 
announced  the  departure  of  the  president,  attended 
by  his  ministers  and  a  numerous  suite  of  officials,  for 
V  era  Cruz,  by  the  line  now  for  the  first  time  opened 
to  the  public.  His  journey  to  the  port  and  return  to 
the  capital  were  marked  by  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  festivities.  The  cities  and  towns  through 
which  he  passed  were  gay  with  bright  colors,  and  the 
inhabitants  vied  with  each  other  in  obsequious  adu- 
lations to  the  new  president.  Balls  and  banquets, 
public  receptions  and  speeches,  bonfires  and  the  pop- 
ular joy,  indicated  the  high  favor  in  which  Lerdo  stood. 
After  remaining  some  days  in  Vera  Cruz  he  returned 
to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th."  But 
nevertheless,  when  the  excitement  calmed,  the  public 

^>For  fill  partienlan,  eoiuiilt  El  Diarh  Ofidal,  Jan.  1878;  IR  Sigh  XIX.; 
BlMonUorR^,;  La  VmdeJi^x.;  SI  Fed0raUtta. 
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b^an  to  feel  that  it  had  been  hoaxed.  It  soon  became 
notorious  that  the  railroad  was  not  completed  accord- 
ing to  contract,  and  that  the  inauguration  had  been 
premature.  This  was  regarded  as  a  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  contractors,  to  whom  lar^e  concessions  had 
been  granted.  The  press  severely  denounced  the  mat- 
ter; but  the  government  entered  into  no  explanation, 
which  indicated  that  it  intended  to  support  the  rail- 
road company.  Unfavorable  comments  were  made, 
and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  what  would  be  the  ruinous 
result  of  future  expensive  concessions  for  like  enter- 
prises. 

While  Lerdo  was  thus  being  fdted  and  flattered, 
trouble  was  brewing  elsewhere.  Manuel  Lozada, 
cacique  of  Alica,  had  acquired  a  despotic  power  over 
the  district  of  Tepic,  whose  inhabitants  had  practically 
maintained  their  independence  from  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  This  chief,  ever  ready  to  aid  those  op- 
posed to  the  government,  had  afforded  hospitality  to 
several  of  the  late  revolutionary  leaders,  and  these 
had  gained  ascendency  over  him.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  1872,  he  issued  a  proclamation  stating  that 
the  towns  of  Nayarit  could  only  yield  a  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  government;  they  could  not  defend  it. 
At  the  same  time  hospitality  was  offered  to  Porfirio 
Diaz,  Pldcido  Vega,  Trinidad  Garcia  de  la  Cadena, 
and  others.  At  the  beginning  of  October  the  ayun- 
tamientos,  constituted  authorities  of  Tepic,  were  for- 
cibly removed  from  office,  and  others  of  insurgent 
tendencies  appointed  in  their  places.  In  November 
Lozada  sent  commissioners  to  Lerdo  to  explain  mat- 
ters, and  lay  before  the  government  propositions  for 
the  settlement  of  matters  relative  to  the  district. 
The  commission  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
the  result  of  their  mission  was  not  satis&ctory  to  the 
people  of  Tepic.  On  January  15,  1873,  a  great  coun- 
cil was  held  at  San  Luis  de  Lozada,  and  on  the  17th 
the  tribes  of  Nayarit  issued  a  plan  proclaiming  war 
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against  the  goverhmeuti  styted  theiv  armed  foroea 
the  ^  ej^rcito  mexicano  popular  reataurador/  and  ap- 
pointed Lozada  their  commander  in  chief.'' 

Lozada  was  prepared  for  the  contest,  having  at 
his  command,  as  was  claimed^  12,000  to  15,000  men, 
armed  and  provided  with  ammunition.^  Dividing 
his  forces  into  three  divisions,  Sinaloa,  Zacatecas,  and 
Jalisco  were  invaded;  Loaada  directing  in  person  the 
movement  against  the  last-named  state.^  With  half 
of  his  force  he  marched  rapidly  against  GuadaUuara, 
town  after  town  falling  into  hi^  hands,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  fleeing  at  his  approach.  On  January 
24th  he  arrived  before  Tequila,  which,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  succumbed  to  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  submitted  to  the 
grossest  outrages.  The  rebels  now  marched  against 
Guadalajara,  and  arrived  at  the  vasBcl^  of  Mojonera, 
four  leagues  from  the  city; 

On  the  27th  General  Corona  at  the  head  of  the 
federal  troops  marched  from  Guad^jar%  and  during 
that  day  and  on  the  28th  engaged  tiie  insuigents  at 
Mojonera,  defeating  them  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
1,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery.^ Owing  to  the  unserviceable  condition  of  his 
artillery,  Corona  could  not  pursue,  and  so  returned  to 
Guadalajara.  But  from  that  time  no  success  attended 
Lozada's  enterprise.  While  he  was  engaging  with 
Corona  at  Mojonera,  General  Ceballos  on  the  27th 

i*Fall  particalara  with  docmoentB  will  be  found  in  St  JMeraHata,  Oel  D, 
1872;  m  SfanUorBep.,  Jan.  25,  aS»  29»  «»d  Fefa^  12i  1878;  S$Mo  de  Su^, 
Jan.  29,  1873. 

^El  Monitor  Rep,^  Feb.  28,  1878.  An  approxfanate  celoaUttcm  made 
abontamonth  later  redncea the nnmber  t9  8lO0O  men,  with  13^00(^ semoeaUe 
muflkete  and  rifles.  In  thui  eetimate  it  is  stated  that  thoagh  Losibda  had  more 
than  50  pieces  of  artillery,  no  more  than  6  were  serrioeable,  and  that  the 
ammunition  had  been  so  spoiled  during  the  six  pveoeding  yeaiai  of  peace  thafe 
he  had  sent  to  San  Franoisoo,  CaL,  for  powder  and  gnn-caps.  /a..  Mar.  9, 
1873.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  howeTer,  that  these  fipareaonly  r^feasnt. 
estimates  which  appeared  in  a  jonraal  of  the  oi^  of  Mexioo. 

^  The  invasion  of  Sinaloa  was  directed  by  Agaton  Martinea  apd  Leooaitio 
Sandoval;  that  of  Zaeateoaa  by  Dionisio  Gerdnimo  and  Maroelino  Renterfa* 
Id,,  Feb.  23,  187a 

**  Despatches  of  Corona,  Floras,  and  Gov.  Vallarta,  in  Id,^  Jan.  81  and 
Feb.  12,  1873. 
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routed  the  division  directed  against  Sinaloa,  and  at 
the  head  of  about  3>000  men  directed  his  course  to 
Tepic.  The  incursion  into  Zacatecas  was  also  re- 
pulsed. The  policy  of  the  federal  commanders^  too, 
in  conjunction  with  Lozada's  cruelty  and  causeless 
executions,  worked  against  him.  Corona  liberated 
the  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  the 
reports  carried  by  these  of  the  kindly  treatment  they 
had  received  had  great  effect  among  the  insurgents. 
On  the  28th  of  February  Ceballos'  cavalry,  under 
(General  CarlxS^  entered  Tepic,  and  on  March  1st  the 
remainder  of  the  command.  On  the  2d  Ceballos 
issued  an  amnesty,  and  during  the  month  numer- 
ous insurgent  bands  submitted.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  March  Corona  arrived  with  nearly  5,000  more 
men.  Lozada,  whose  force  was  now  reduced  to  4,000 
men  at  the  most,  had  retreated  to  the  Sierra,  and 
during  April  the  rebels  were .  dislodged  from  several 
strongholda^  These  reverses  led  to  still  further  sub- 
mission, and  when  on  May  5th  the  insurgents  were 
routed  by  General  Carb6  with  heavy  loss  at  Arroyo 
de  Guadalupe,  only  a  handful  of  followers  accom- 
panied Lozada  in  his  flight  to  the  pass  of  Rio  de 
Alica.  The  pacification  of  Tepic  was  now  almost 
accomplished.  During  May  and  June  various  de- 
tachments, sent  in  different  directions  into  the 
Sierra,  subjected  several  refractory  towns;  but  the 
chief  leader  eluded  all  efforts  to  capture  him.  On 
July  12th,  however,  Lieutenant-colonel  Andrds  Resa- 
les,^ who  was  stationed  at  San  Luis  de  Lozada,. 
made  an  incursion  into  the  mountains,  and  on  the 
14th  surprised  a  group  of  about  half  a  dozen  men, 
among  whom  was  Lozada.  Resistance  was  useless, 
and  he  was  taken  to   San  Luis.     Proceedings  were 

*0d  the  lOOk  thev  wen  driven  from  MaU  Noche.  JSl  Federoliata,  April 
Ifi,  1873;  on  the  13th  and  Uth  the  fortified  hill  of  Jazi(dn  was  taken.  El 
Momiior  Rep.,  April  17,  19,  1873;  and  on  the  22d  Iiozada  waa  dislodged  from 
Gnaynanwta.  /tf.,  April  29  and  May  14,  1873. 

'^Andrte  Bosales  had  ahandoned  Locada  in  Oct.  1872,  on  acoonnt  of  his 
crnelty  and  unjustifiable  executions  of  his  own  followers.  El  Federaliata^ 
KoY.  6,1872. 

Hm.lCsx.,Yoi..yi.   M 
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instituted  against  him,  and  on  the  18th  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced,  and  carried  out  on  the  19th.* 
With  the  death  of  this  chief  the  rebellion  in  Topic 
was  ended.  On  August  5th  the  last  insurgent  band 
surrendered.** 

When  congress  reassembled  in  March  1873,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  a  strong  opposition  was  present. 
This  was  made  manifest  by  the  election  of  Gomez  del 
Palacio  as  president  of  the  house,  although  in  the 
antechamber  the  majority  had  been  greatly  against 
him.  The  result  was  that  the  ministerial  deputies  left 
the  hall,  and  the  session  remained  without  a  quorum. 
Such  an  event  could  not  take  place  without  comments 
in  the  press.  El  Siglo  XIX.,  which  had  firmly  de- 
fended Lerdo's  candidature,  now  attacked  the  ministry, 
maintaining  that  no  proper  union  could  exist  between 
it  and  the  president,  as  the  former  had  been  the  soul 
of  Juarez'  administration.  This  elicited  a  reply  from 
the  Diario  OJicial,  to  the  efiect  that  complete  concord 
existed  between  Lerdo  and  his  ministers;  that  the 
latter  had  long  exhibited  firmness  and  self-denial  in 
favor  of  an  administration  which  considered  their  ser- 
vices necessary;  and  that  such  doctrines  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  El  Siglo  would  most  certainly  never  gain 
their  object.  This  language  of  the  official  organ  was 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Lerdistas,  and  naturally  estranged 
them.  Thus  Lerdo,  instead  of  strengthening  himself 
hy  a  judicious  management  of  the  three  parties,  was 
already  laying  the  basis  of  a  strong  hostile  faction. 
While  alienating  the  Lerdistas,  and  treating  with 
disfavor  the  Forfiristas,  he  did  not  win  the  decided 

•7(2.,  JdIv  24,  26,  1873;  El  Monitor  Rep,,  Ang.  2,  1878.  In  the  Bde- 
tin  Ofidal,  of  Tepic,  July  19,  1873,  it  was  stated  that  f20,000,  which  had  been 
offered  for  the  capture  of  T^onida,  was  being  diatribated  on  that  date  to 
Rosalee  and  his  command.  No  declaration  or  testimony  was  taken  from 
Lozada,  who  might  have  reyealed  something  with  regard  to  his  acoomplicea 
or  his  intentions.  Riva  Palacio  thus  comments  upon  this  mode  of  prooeedings 
*  Pero  parece  que  ae  tUYo  empefto  en  echar  tierra  sobre  este  asnnto.'  HiaL 
Admin,  LrrdOf  117.     Lozada  said  that  others,  not  he,  were  to  blame. 

*  Corona's  telegraphic  despatch  in  El  Monitor  Btp.,  Aug.  7,  1873. 
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support  of  his  former  enemies,  the  Juaristas,  and 
consequently  failed  to  surround  himself  with  devoted 
partisans. 

On  the   Ist  of  April  the  president  delivered  his 
address  on  the  opening  of  congress,  speaking  in  most 
flattering  terms  of  the  prospects  of  the  country.     The 
principal  topics  of  his  discourse  were  the  relations 
with  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  mutual  claims,  the  reduction  of  railroad  tariffs,  the 
development  of  telegraphs,  and  the  question  about 
the  district  of  Tepic.     As  early  as  1867,  Juarez  had, 
on  the  submission  of  the  insurgent  leader  Manuel 
Rivas,  formed  a  military  canton  out  of  that  portion  of 
Jalisco  subject  to  the  federal  government;  and  in  1869 
it  was  proposed  to  the  legislature  of  Jalisco  that  Tepic 
should  be  raised  to  the  position  of  an  independent 
state.     This  proposal  met  with  decided  opposition,*^ 
and  Tepic  continued  to  remain  in  its  abnormal  position, 
although  certain  deputies  in  congress,  from  time  to 
time,  demanded  its  restoration  to  the  state  of  Jalisco. 
In  March  1873  the  government  of  Jalisco  inquired 
of  the  federal  government  if  it  could  organize  the 
ayuntamientos  and  appoint  officials  in  the  district. 
The  reply  was,  that  Tepic  was  a  military  federal  dis- 
trict, and  would  remain  such  until  the  congress  decided 
otherwise.     Lerdo,  in  his  discourse,  adhered  to  this 
decision,  and  during  April  the  question  was  warmly 
discussed  in  the  house,  and  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment  severely  commented  on.     At   that   time   the 
Bubjecjtion  of  Tepic  had  been  all  but  accomplished;  and 
the  government's  refusal  to  restore  the  district  to 
Jalisco  laid  it  open  to  the  charge  of  evasion,  and  of 
temporizing  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  namely, 
the  integrity  of  the  states.     The  segregation  of  Tepic 
and  its  permanent  conversion  into  a  military  district 
would  be  unconstitutional;  nevertheless,  this  appeared 
to  be  the  object  of  the  government.*® 

«'/)teHo  Debaim,  (T  Cong.,  U.  177, 179,  206,  213;  Id.,  6*  Gong.,  iiL  310, 
448,  677,  745. 

"The  opposition  n»tarally  feared  that  when  the  matter  was  brought  be* 
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During  this  last  session  of  the  6th  congress,  whose., 
constitutional  term  was  drawing  to  a  close,  much  time 
was  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  financial  question. 
Over  twenty-two  millions  were  asked  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment; but  the  congressional  commission,  in  its  re- 
port presented  April  2d,  stated  that  the  estimated 
mcome,  which  would  not  be  less  than  eighteen  mil- 
lions, would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses; 
and  called  attention  to  the  frequent  waste  of  the  public 
funds,  and  the  excessive  peculation  that  had  been 
practised  in  previous  years.^  The  debates  on  the 
matter  were  long  and  serious;  and  as  there  was  little 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  them,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  deputies  Baz  and  Islas,  the  discussion  of 
the  report  was  suspended,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  the 
effect  that  the  estimates  which  had  ruled  during  the 
fiscal  year  about  to  close  should  be  taken  as  those  for 
the  following  one.  Another  important  matter  to 
which  the  congress  gave  its  attention  wa^  the  devel- 
opment of  railroad  systems  and  the  establishment  of 
telegraph  lines,  and  several  concessions  were  granted. 

Assassinations  and  the  abduction  of  prominent  cit- 
izens prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  executive 
brought  the  matter  before  congress ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
May  martial  law  was  proclaimed  against  highwaymen 
and  abductors.*^ 

During  the  earlv  part  of  this  year  Jesuits  began  to 
reassemble   in  violation  of  the  laws  of  reform,  and 

fore  oongreM  the  goTernment  would  cftrry  the  otteetion.  Biva  FeJacio  folly 
discusaee  the  matter.  Hist,  Admin,  Lerdo^  11^120^  129-34.  The  openiDg 
addreeaee  will  be  found  in  Id,,  143-51. 

•  "The  commissioners  were  Qomez  del  PaUuao,  Zamaoona,  Qoohiooa,  St&- 
Toli,  and  Perez  Castro.  They  stated  in  their  report  that  more  than  $1,500,- 
000  was  unacooonted  for  of  the  reoeipta  in  the  tnaanxy  dviug  tbe  fiaoal 
year  1871-2. 

■"The  punishment  of  death  was  prooovmeed  against  any  •nch  malefactor 
caught  in  delicto  flagrante,  without  farther  progeedings  than  the  drawing  up 
of  a  statement  by  the  officer  of  the  capturing  force,  provinff  the  capture  ana 
the  identification  of  the  individual.  Those  not  caught  in  uie  aet  were  to  b« 
tried  by  the  authorities  whose  agents  effected  the  capture,  whether  civil  or 
military.  The  trial  was  not  to  extend  beyond  15  days,  and  the  accused,  if 
proved  ffuilty,  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  witiiout  power  of  appeal,  and 
executed.  Diario  Debates,  6**  Cong.,  iv.  312. 
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even  to  preach  against  them.  Nans  also  again  formed 
themselves  into  communities.  On  the  night  of  Maj 
20th  the  governor  of  the  district  caused  two  hundred 
nuns,  who  were  living  in  community  in  Mexico  City, 
Guadalupey  and  Tacubaya,  to  be  turned  into  the 
streets.  At  the  same  time  about  seventy  Jesuits, 
friars,  and  servitors  were  arrested.  The  executive, 
on  the  23d,  by  virtue  of  the  faculties  extended  to  him 
by  the  33d  article  of  the  constitution,  ordered  the 
banishment  of  nineteen  jesuita  They  appealed,  how- 
ever, for  protection  to  the  district  judge,  who  granted 
it  to  them.  But  this  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  supreme 
court  annulled  his  decision  in  their  favor  on  August 
19th.*  Though  the  press  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  intelligent  public  approved  of  these  proceedings, 
the  passions  of  the  lower  orders  were  excited,  and  the 
severe  treatment  of  the  nuns  evoked  wide  sympathy. 
At  a  later  date — ^by  decree  of  December  1, 1874 — the 
sisters  of  charitv  were  expelled  from  the  country,  a 
proceeding  which  was  regarded  by  many  as  unneces- 
sarily severe. 

On  May  Slst  the  term  of  the  sixth  constitutional 
congress  expired.  One  of  its  last  acts,  and  by  far  its 
most  important  one,  was  the  approval,  on  the  29th,  of 
the  reform  laws  proposed  as  additions  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1857.  Bv  these  reforms  the  church  and  state 
were  declared  independent  of  each  other,  and  freedom 
of  religion  proclaimed;  marriage  became  a  civil  con- 
tract; no  religious  institution  could  acquire  real  estate 
or  hold  mortgage  thereon;  the  religious  oath  was 
done  away  with,  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  a  witness 
that  he  would  speak  the  truth  being  only  required; 
forced  labor  was  forbidden;  and  the  liberty  of  man,  in 
respect  of  labor,  education,  and  religion,  declared  in- 
violable.    As  a  consequence,  the  law  neither  recog- 

"  Gontiilt  Biva  PaiaHOy  ut  rap.,  168,  258-60,  291-2;  M  FederaliUa,  Jan« 
4,  JiUy  29,  and  Aug.  1,  1873;  M  Mamior  Rep,,  May  22-26,  July  29-90,  and 
Aug.  21,  1873.  Jeenits  were  alao  expelled  by  the  aenate  from  Pnebla,  and 
aotne  diaagreement  occanred  between  the  legialatare  and  the  governor,  who 
Wffvtigat  to  proteet  them.  M,  Mar.  S5-S6,  Apr.  6,  6,  10,  24,  Aug.  23,  187a 
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nized  nor  permitted  the  establishment  of  monastic 
orders  of  any  denomination  whatever.  These  impor- 
tant laws  were  incorporated  into  the  constitution,  and 
became  organic  by  decree  of  the  seventh  congress  Sep- 
tember 25th  following.**  It  cannot,  however,  be  ex- 
pected that  such  sweeping  reforms  would  be  quietly 
accepted  without  some  trouble  from  the  clergy.  All 
public  functionaries  and  municipal  authorities  were 
required  to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  protestation 
to  observe  the  new  laws."*  Excommunication  was 
fulminated  from  the  Vatican  against  those  who  did  so, 
and  the  clergy  stirred  up  the  passions  of  the  ignorant 
Indians.  In  Fresnillo,  Juchipila,  and  Yillanueva,  the 
municipal  authorities  refused  to  protest.  The  cry  of 
Mueran  los  protestantes  1 — death  to  those  who  protest  1 
— ^was  heard  in  numerous  towns  in  Oajaca.  In  the 
state  of  Mexico,  the  chief  of  police  and  the  adminis- 
trador  de  rentas  at  Tejupilco  were  murdered,  and  the 
town  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes.  At  Zinacantepec 
the  municipal  buildings  were  assaulted  by  2,000  or 
3,000  infuriated  fanatics,  and  three  employes  put  to 
death.  But  these  wild  efforts  soon  spent  themselves.** 
Priestcraft  in  Mexico  was  henceforth  and  forever 
fangless. 

The  elections  for  the  seventh  constitutional  congress 
passed  off  quietly,  but  not  without  indications  of  gov- 
ernment intrigues.**     On  the  16th  of  September  con- 


^^IHario  Debatee,  eT  Com.,  iv.  658-9;  Id.,  T  Cong.,  i.  184-a^    Th« 

iree  was  definitely  approved  Nov.  r2th.     The  legislatures  of  the  following 

states  had  recognized  the  new  laws;  namely,  Mexico,  Morelos,  Hidalgo,  Gua- 


najuato, Oajaca,  Tlascala,  Michoacan,  Aguascalientes,  Quer6taro,  Puebla, 
Vera  Cruz,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Tamaulipas,  Guerrero,  Chiapas,  Durango,  and 
Campeche.  Riva  PcUaeid,  ut  sup. ,  904-5. 

'''The  form  administered  to  the  president  and  members  of  congress  was  at 
follows:  'Protesto  sin  reserva  alguna  gruardar  y  hacer  ^uard&r  las  adiciones  y 
refonnas  A  la  constitucion  politica  de  los  Estados  Umdos  Mexicanns,  decre- 
tadas  el  25  de  Setiembre  de  1873  y  promulgadas  el  5  de  Ootobre  del  mismo 
afio.' 

'*  Fuller  particulars  will  be  found  in  Id.,  313-14;  El  Federalistfii^  Nov.  lU 
1873;  El  Monitor,  Oct.  1,  3.  5,  Nov.  13,  16,  20.  26,  1873. 

^  In  Jalisco  instances  of  double  elections  of  deputies  occurred,  establish- 
ing a  pernicious  precedent.  The  'dobles  elecciones,'  as  explained  by  Riva 
Palacio,  occurred  when  two  members  were  appointed,  the  one  by  credentiala 
issued  by  a  legitimate  electoral  college,  and  the  other  by  faLsifiea  credentials. 
One  of  the  cases  in  question  was  this:  In  the  district  of  La  fiarca,  Alfonso  Am 
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gress  was  inatallecL  Much  of  its  attention  was 
directed  to  railroad  matters,  and  important  work  was 
done.  It  disapproved  the  contract  of  May  29,  1873, 
with  the  International  Company  of  Texas,  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  the  capital  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  rejected  the  proposition  to  incorporate 
together  all  or  any  one  of  the  three  companies,  the 
Union  Contract,  the  International  of  Texas,  and  the 
Mexican  Limited.  It  moreover  finally  approved  a 
modified  form  of  an  agreement  made  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Vera  Cruz  Railway  Company,  fixing 
the  tariff  of  freight  charges,  known  as  the  convenio 
de  las  tarifas.  Into  this  agreement  amplified  conces- 
sions had  been  introduced,  distinct  from  the  question 
of  freight  rates,  and  it  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
debate  in  the  previous  congress.  The  terms  of  the 
original  agreement  were  so  conspicuously  favorable  to 
the  company,  and  detrimental  to  a  large  class  of  Mex- 
ican producers,  that  faith  in  Lerdo's  railroad  policy 
and  his  intentions  was  shaken.  It  was  considered 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  being  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  English  company.  The  labors  of  con- 
gress were  so  severe  that  it  did  not  close  its  sessions 
until  the  21st  of  January,  1874. 

waa  named  deputy  with  all  legal  requirementa,  while  Sab&a  Lomeli  waa  alao 
appointed  for  the  aame  diatrict  by  virtae  of  credentiala  purporting  to  be  iaaued 
by  an  electoral  college  aaaembled  at  Tototlan,  which  waa  not  a  cabecera  de 
diatrito.  The  excuae  given  for  the  meetinff  of  the  electora  at  that  town  waa 
fear  of  interference  by  an  armed  force.  The  certificate  waa  fabricated,  and 
the  college  anppoaitioua.  Nevertheleaa,  the  federal  government  managed  to 
get  the  falae  credentiala  approved,  to  the  rejection  of  the  legitimate  certificate. 
Hitt.  Adm.  Lerdo,  390-1. 
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PouncAL  Troubues  nr  thb  Status— Atvaibs  nr  Yucatan— Beejoious 
Upkuiko  in  Michoagan — Condition  ov  the  Countrt— Pbogrbss  ov 
Pbotjcstantism— Thb  Stamp-act— Prsrooatxyis  of  the  SapnEME 
CovBT  Attackei)— Decline  or  IdBRDo's  Popularitt— Political  Per- 
SBOunoNft— BEELEonoN  Schemes— Diaz  Leatbs  ICbxico — ^Insdrrbc* 
TiON  IN  Oajaca— A  Revolutionart  Blaze— Planb  or  Tuxtbfec  and 
Palo  Blanco— Diaz  in  the  North— His  Return  to  Oajaca— Fraud* 
ulent  Elections— Lerdo  Proclaimed  Reelected — ^Iolesias  Protests 
— He  Assumes  the  Executivs  PoweRt—Diaz  Defeats  Alatorre  at 

TbOOAO— FUOHT    07  LbRDO — CoNSriTUTIONAUST  TERSUS  BbTOLUTION- 

nr— Diaz  Bntebs  the  Capital— Proclaims  HmsELF  Exboutive — 
loLBBiAS  Leaves  the  Countrt— Diaz  at  the  Head, 

Peace  was  now  almost  established  in  Mexico,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  no  military  opposition  of  im- 
portance was  offered  to  Lerdo's  administration.  There 
were  disturbances,  it  is  true,  in  different  parts  of  the 
republic,  but  they  were  local;  and  though  the  federal 
troops  were  employed  in  restoring  tranquillity,  the 
demonstrations  were  not  generally  directed  against 
the  government.  In  August  1873  difficulties  had 
arisen  between  the  diputacion  permanente  of  Coahuila 
and  the  governor,  Cepeda.  The  latter  was  accused  of 
malversation  in  office,  of  usurping  the  prerogatives 
of  the  judiciary  and  legislative  powers,  and  attacking 
the  personal  rights  of  citizens.  Cepeda's  friends  in 
the  legislature,  being  in  the  minority,  absented  them- 
selves from  the  sessions,  thereby  preventing  a  le^l 
quorum  in  the  assembly.*     Nevertheless,  the  remam- 

1  The  diputacion  permanente  oonmsted  of  eleven  membera,  four  of  whom 

(i06) 
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ing  seven  diputados  permanenteB  passed  a  decree^ 
September  10th,  deposing  Cepeda,  and  appointing 
Ismael  Salds  as  governor  ad  interim,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Monclova.  Cepeda  retaliated  by  denou  ncing 
them  as  rebels,  and  on  the  19th  hostilities  broke 
out.  Both  parties  appealed  to  the  general  govern* 
ment  for  aid,  which  was  refused;  but  by  the  inter- 
position of  federal  troops,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
military  provisional  governor  in  the  person  of  Gen- 
eral FuerOy  by  the  central  executive,  the  state  was 
pacified. 

In  Yucatan  a  serious  local  rebellion  broke  out 
This  state  had  long  been  distracted  by  internal  strife. 
The  pacific  arrangements  entered  into  with  the  In* 
dian  chief  Tzuc  in  1853*  were  of  short  duration* 
There  was  an  uprising  again  in  the  following  year,  and 
two  expeditions  directed  against  Chan  Santa  Cruz* 
resulted  in  serious  reverses  to  the  Yucatec  troops. 
Emboldened  by  this  failure  to  punish  them,  the  In- 
dians assumed  the  offensive.  Tecax  and  other  pueblos 
were  assaulted,  and  more  than  2,000  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  were  put  to  death.  Yalladolid  was 
next  attacked,  and  though  the  assailants  were  repulsed, 
it  was  at  the  cost  of  a  great  number  of  lives.  In 
1860  a  force  of  3,000  men  under  Colonel  Ac^reto  was 
sent  against  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  which,  after  much 
hard  fighting  and  discouraging  difficulties,  was  occu- 
pied. Ac^reto  then  endeavored  to  advance  farther 
into  the  enemy's  country,  but  met  with  such  tenacious 
resistance  that  he  returned  to  Chan  Santa  Cruz;  and 
seeing  that  his  men  were  demoralized,  and  their  spirit 
broken  by  the  losses  sustained  in  this  warfare  in  thick 
forests  against  ambuscades  and  an  invisible  foe,  he 
gave  up  the  expedition  and  returned,  with  the  loss  of 

were  attached  to  Cepeda.  The  law  required  that  two  thirds  of  the  memben 
■hoald  be  preeent,  to  oonttltute  a  qnornin,  and  as  seven  do  not  amount  to  two- 
thirds  of  eleven,  that  number  was  not  considered  sufficient. 

'See  HUt.  Mex.,  v.  639,  this  series. 

' '  Ckanf  qnJere  deoir  cMea  or  peqvefU^,*  that  is  little.  8oc  Mex.  Otog,^  9* 
Kp.  i.  73. 
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1,500  men  killed,*  2,500  muskets,  and  all  his  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  trains.  The  resources  of 
Yucatan  were  now  exhausted;  and  eflforts  were  con- 
fined to  self-defence,  which  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. Many  a  thriving  town  was  burned,  and  large 
tracts  were  desolated.' 

In  1864  Jos^  Salazar  Ilarregui  was  appointed  by 
Maximilian  comisario  of  Yucatan,  and  attempted  to 
pacify  the  Indians  by  kind  words  and  pacific  over- 
tures. He  sent  an  agent  to  them,  who,  after  having 
brought  back  a  few  peaceable  Indians,  returned  and 
entered  the  hostile  territory,  where  he  waa  soon  put 
to  death.*  Hostilities  were  now  prosecuted  with  re- 
newed vigor,  and  dreadful  atrocities  were  committed.' 
Ilarregui,  finding  his  peace  policy  useless,  despatched 
the  imperialist  general  Galvez  against  the  Indians, 
with  1,000  government  troops  and  400  Yucatecs. 
Galvez  advanced  as  far  as  Xonot,  six  leagues  from 
Tihosuco,  and  occupied  it.  But  he  was  soon  besieged 
and  composed  to  retreat,  having  lost  400  men  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery  and  his  ammunition.  Tiho- 
suco then  foil  int^  the  enemy's  hands;  the  military 
line  of  detcn  was  withdrawn  fifteen  leagues;*  and  to 
this  day  the  Indians  are  unsubdued. 

But  this  war  of  races  was  not  the  only  scourge  from 

*  The  wounded  had  to  be  abandonedy  and  were  all  put  to  death.  MendioletM, 
in  M.  79. 

^  The  dcvBBtatioiis  of  the  Yucatan  Indians  were  unsurpaased  even  by  those 
of  the  Apaches  in  *Jie  northern  part  of  the  republic.  In  the  three  districts  of 
ValUdohd,  Espit*,  -  d  Tizimin  the  population  iu  184tf  was  97,468;  in  1862 
it  had  been  reduced  to  35,469.  In  the  former  year  tiiere  were  49  thriying 
towns,  19  of  which  had  been  totally  destroyed  by  18f^2.  Out  of  693  flourish- 
ing haciendas  and  ranches,  33C  were  devastated  and  abandoned  during  the 
saine  period. 

*  He  was  '  machetead'^.  *  which  consisted  in  slowlv  nicking  or  crimping  the 
victim's  limbs  and  body  '  vTor  with  cuts  given  with  "^h  machete,  care  Ming 
taken  not  to  deal  a  fatal  nnd,  or  cause  too  great  a  loss  of  .  lood.  The  cuts 
were  so  skilfully  arranged  witu  regard  to  circulation  that  no  more  blood 
flowed  from  a  dozen  wounds  than  from  one,  each  successive  cut  always  stop- 
ping the  supply  to  the  pr  ^^odinff  wound  inflicted. 

^'  De  nuevo  quemaron  4  los  bombrea  y  clavaron  en  estacaa  i  las  mngeres, 
oortdndoles  el  seuo.'  M,  80. 

*  All  through  this  devastatinn;  warfare  the  Indians  were  well  supplied  with 
fire-arms  and  ammunition  from  Belize.  The  British  government  made  no 
attempt  to  stop  such  traific,  and  the  colonial  government  openly  oonnived  at  iL 
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which  the  unhappy  Tucatec  peninsula  sufierecL  Po- 
litical quarrels  and  intestine  strife  were  endless.  The 
rivalry  between  Campeche  and  M^rida  was  fierce  and 
implacable,  and  for  years  a  series  of  struggles  had 
been  carried  on,  each  more  sanguinary  and  deplorable 
than  the  last.  It  became  obvious  that  the  only  means 
of  terminating  them  was  by  separation.  On  Febru- 
ary 5,  1858,  Campeche,  recognizing  the  constitution 
of  1857,  and  following  the  example  of  Vera  Cruz, 
asserted  its  sovereignty;  all  the  towns  in  the  district 
having  declared  in  favor  of  its  separation  from  Yuca- 
tan, it  proclaimed  its  elevation  into  a  state.  May  18, 
1858.^ 

From  this  time  more  harmony  prevailed  between 
Campeche  and  M^rida,  but  political  troubles  did  not 
cease;  and  during  the  decade  1861  to  1870  various 
local  insurrections  occurred.  In  1873  one  of  a  seri- 
ous nature  took  place  in  Yucatan.  The  May  elections 
had  been  conducted  with  much  violence,  the  candi- 
dates for  the  vice-governorship  being  Francisco  Can- 
ton and  Miguel  Castellanos  Sanchez.  Encounters  in 
the  streets  of  M^rida  were  frequent,  attended  with 
bloodshed,  and  on  the  day  of  the  election  the  disorder 
was  so  great  that  the  provisional  governor.  General 
Alatorre,  with  the  federal  troops,  interfered.  Sanchez 
having  been  elected,  a  general  revolution  broke  out, 
which  was  aggravated  by  inroads  of  the  ever-hostile 
Indians.  Alatorre  resigned  in  disgust.  The  state 
executive  was  powerless  to  restore  order;  and  in  view 
of  the  prevailing  anarchy  Colonel  Cueto,  in  command 
of  the  union  forces,  proclaimed  martial  law,  June 
19th,  to  the  indignation  of  the  state  government  and 

*A  oonventton  had  been  entered  into  with  the  ffovemment  at  Mtfrida,  May 
3d,  by  which  the  territorial  div^  4on  was  detined.  The  state  of  Campeche 
was  to  include  the  districts  of  El  Carmen,  Seibaplaya,  Campeche,  Hecelchacan, 
and  Hopelchen.  Copies  of  do-^umenta  in  Barbachano,  Mem.  Campeche,  April, 
120-42.  In  art.  2  of  the  state  constitation,  which  was  formed  and  pablished 
in  1861,  the  districta  into  which  the  territory  was  divided  were  given  as  £1 
Cirmen,  Champoton,  Campeche,  Hecelchacan,  and  Bolonchenticul,  together 
With  the  coast  line  comprising  the  salt  lands  known  as  El  Beal,  Ia  Heiradurai 
•nd  Las  Desconocidas.  Campeche,  Constitute  Folit,,  pp.  14^  1  L 
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of  the  legislature  of  Hidalgo,  which  protested,  con- 
sidering the  sovereign  rights  of  Yucatan  attacked. 
In  August  General  i^alomino  was  sent  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  federal  troops,  and  several  engagements 
occurred.  But  ii  was  no  easy  matter  to  restore  order. 
There  was  so  much  knavery  and  intrigue  in  the  De- 
cember elections  that  when  the  legislature  met  it  was 
found  impossible  to  declare  who  was  governor  or  vice- 
governor,  and  new  elections  were  held,  Castellanos 
Sanchez  being  chosen  governor.  But  this  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  political  confusion.  Further  difficulties 
followed.  Two  electoral  districts  declared  that  the 
members  representing  them  in  the  legislature  were  not 
the  legitimate  ones,  and  others  were  substituted  in  their 
places.  The  ejected  deputies,  in  conjunction  with 
other  discontented  members,  and  supported  by  a  strong 
armed  force,  constituted  themselves  into  a  legislature 
and  appointed  Arcadio  Escobedo  governor.  Thus  in 
1874  two  governors  and  two  legislatures  were  strug- 
gling for  supremacy.  In  October  1874  Sanchez 
resigned  and  left  the  state;  but  it  was  not  until  No- 
vember 1875  that  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  and 
tranquillity  restored  in  distracted  Yucatan.^* 

Of  a  different  nature  was  the  uprising  which  took 
place  in  Michoacan  in  1874.  Instigated  by  the  priest- 
hood, which  was  furious  in  its  denunciations  against 
the  reform  laws,  the  Indian  population  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  state  rose  in  rebellion,  and  a  revolution 
of  a  religious  rather  than  a  political  character  fol- 
lowed. The  insurgents,  divided  into  numerous  bands, 
headed  by  guerrilla  chiefs,  carried  on  a  desultory  war- 
fare, which  extended  over  the  whole  state.  The  con- 
dition of  Michoacan  became  deplorable.  Banditti 
infested  the  different  districts,  and  all  kinds  of  atroci- 
ties were  committed  by  them  and  by  religious  fanatics. 
During  1875  numerous  encounters  took  place,  without 

^^For  farther  details  regarding  affairs  in  Goahuilaand  Taoatan,  oonsult 
mva  Palacio,  H'utt.  Admin,  Lerdo,  267-8,  28S-90,  297-300,  350-1.  391-^404, 
412-13,  422-3;  El  P^dtralista,  1873,  1874,  1875,  passim;  El  ManiiorBqf,,  Si 
Diario  OJidcU,  and  La  Vmde  Jf^'.,  for  the  same  years. 
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the  government  making  much  headway.  The  trouble, 
however,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  state,  and  in 
December  General  Eecobedo  was  sent  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  federal  forces.  The  work  of  pacification 
was  slow,  requiring  as  it  did  the  suppression  of  a 
multitude  of  scattered  bands;  but  he  succeeded  in  time 
in  reducing  Michoacan  to  comparative  tranquillity.^^ 

In  the  beginning  of  1874  an  attempt  at  rebellion 
was  again  maAe  in  Tepic;  but  though  this  district 
was  for  some  time  more  or  less  subject  to  spasmodic 
uprisings,  these  efforts  were  insignificant  m  effect, 
and  in  November  1875  the  return  to  obedience  of  a 
number  of  refractory  chiefs  held  out  prospects  of  per- 
manent peace.^  About  the  middle  of  this  year  a 
military  revolution  occurred  in  the  territory  of  Lower 
California,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  and  deposal 
of  the  legal  governor,  General  Ddvalos,  and  the  pro- 
visional appointment  of  Emiliano  Ibarra  as  military 
and  political  chief  pending  the  decision  of  the  central 
government.  D^valos  capitulated  with  the  insurgents 
by  resigning,  and  the  affair  ended  without  any  serious 
consequences. 

Although  this  period  compared  with  previous  years 
may  be  considered  one  of  peace,  hardly  a  month  passed 
without  bloodshed  in  some  part  of  the  union.  Scarcely 
a  single  state  escaped  trouble,  generally  arising  from 
intrigues  of  the  federal  government,  and  frauds  or 
unfair  pressure  at  elections.  Banditti,  also,  and  law- 
less guerrilla  bands,  infested  the  country ,^^  while  the 

"Besides  the  Diario  Oficial  for  these  two  yesra,  oonsnlt  La  Voz  de  M^f*, 
pMsiin.  This  was  the  oatholic  orgaa,  And  oonsequentlv  represents  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government  as  nnUTorably  as  the  law  allowea.  The  original  sub- 
title of  this  latter  jpaper  was:  Diario  polUico,  rdigioso,  dentijicot  y  lUerario 
de  la  Sodtdad  CnUfHea.  I  notice  that  after  the  18th  of  Feb.  the  words  *  de 
la  Sociedad  Cat61ica*  are  suppressed,  and  in  the  following  number — Feb.  19th 
— the  public  is  informed  that  the  paper  had  neyer  been  subaidizod  by  the 
archbishop  of  Mexico. 

^Telegraph  despatch  from  commander  Tolentino  to  the  war  office  in  Dia- 
rh  Q/ieia^  Not.  16,  1875. 

"The  law  of  1872  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  highwaymen  and  kid- 
nappers was  extended  to  May  1874;  and  in  Mav  1875  a  decree  was  passed 
depriving  them  of  aU  dtLeens'  rights  in  the  civil  oourts,  and  declaring  them 
oatlaws.  Id.,  May  6,  1875. 
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northern  states  and  frontier  suffered  from  Indian  raids; 
and  much  indignation  was  aroused  in  those  parts  by 
the  withdrawal  in  1874  of  the  subsidies  made  by  the 
federal  government  to  those  states  to  assist  them  in 
their  defence  against  these  inroads.^* 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  reform  laws  was  the  influx 
into  Mexico  of  protestant  missionaries  of  various  de- 
nominations. It  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
introducers  of  the  new  doctrines  preached  would  meet 
with  the  tolerance  which  the  constitution  prescribed, 
and  they  encountered  no  little  persecution.  In  Jan- 
uary 1874  protestants  were  assaulted  in  Toluca;  and 
on  May  2d  John  Stephens,  an  American  protestant 
minister,  was  killed  at  Ahualulco,  Jalisco,  by  a  crowd 
of  fanatics,  who  raised  the  cry  of  Viva  el  cura  I  ^  In 
June  of  the  following  year  a  protestant  church  in 
Guerrero  was  attacked  during  service,  and  some  lives 
were  lost.  Nevertheless  the  foreign  sects  made  con- 
siderable progress;  and  I  find  that  in  November  1875 
there  were  no  fewer  than  125  protestant  congregations 
.n  the  republic,  with  eleven  churches  and  ninety-nine 
meeting  halls  where  service  was  held."  Among  others, 
he  Mormons  made  an  attempt  at  proselytism.  In 
1875  select  portions  of  the  book  of  Mormon  were 
published  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  a  duodecimo  pamphlet 
of  96  pages,  for  circulation  in  Spanish-speakmg  coun- 
tries. Copies  of  this  work  were  distributed  in  Mex- 
ico.^^     In  1876  their  missionarios  were  in  Chihuahua. 

The  tranquillity  in  which  the  government  was  left 

**  Consult  Didcursos  pronunciado§  ante  el  Conffreao  de  la  Union  en  Uu  «9e- 
thnes  del  10, 18,  y  19  de  Mayo  de  1874,  Mexico,  1874,  8*,  pp.  113;  whioh  is  » 
coUectioD  of  speeches  delivered  before  congress  ^rj'  embers  for  ChilinaiiQay 
Sonora,  and  Dnrango,  protestinff  against  the  m — tm 

^^^  Pull  particulars  in  Mex,,  Mem,  Ofie,  Mayor  Gob.,  l^il,  3d-41,  and  Doe.^ 
7-8;  M(ix.,  Mem.  Relac.,  1875,  30-4;  Et  F:UercL.Ua,  May  8,  1874. 

^*  There  were  also  28  free  protestant  schools,  —  d  22  of  a  higher  clan.     The 

Srotestants  possessed  two  printing-presses  and  ^'Ublished  six  periodicals, 
'heir  church  property  was  worth  $1  §9,000  and  thoir  annoal  expenses  amounted 
to  9100,000.  IHario  Oicial,  Nov.  15,  1875. 

>^See  Mormon,  Trozoe  Sekcto$,  in  Pap.  Var.,  toL  219,  Ko.  7;  a1«>  Hid. 
Utah,  this  series. 
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in  1874  and  1875  afforded  an  opportunity  to  devote 
its  attention  to  the  duties  of  administration,  and  va 
rious  constitutional  changes  were  effected.  Besides 
the  passage  of  the  reform  laws  already  mentioned,  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  chamber  of  senators 
was  brought  before  the  house,  and  passed  November 
6,  1874,  to  take  effect  September  16,  1875.^*  On 
December  1,  1874,  a  stamp-act  was  passed,  substitut- 
ing the  use  of  stamps  for  the  'papel  sellado,'  the  rates 
of  which,  while  they  increased  the  revenue,  were  bur- 
densome to  the  people.  This  act  was  amended,  with 
some  relief  to  the  public^  in  March  1876.^* 

In  1874,  also,  diplomatic  relations  were  renewed 
with  European  powers,  and  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  Paris  and  to  the  courts  at  Madrid  and  Berlin. 
Friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain  were  still  inter- 
rupted, previous  differences  being  further  aggravated 
by  the  belief  that  the  inroads  of  Indians  into  Yucatan, 
if  not  instigated  by  the  authorities  at  Belize,  were  to 
a  great  extent  owing  to  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
British  colony.  During  the  commencement  of  this 
year  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  Italy  for  the 
extradition  of  criminals. 

Owing  to  the  religious  uprising  in  Michoacan  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  Quer^taro,  Guanajuato,  and 
Jalisco,  the  president,  in  April  1875,  asked  congress 
to  invest  him  with  extraordinary  powers  in  matters 

^^Diario  Debates,  V  Cong.,  ill  605-14.  The  legislatures  of  the  states 
had  been  called  upon  in  Oct.  to  declare  their  opinions  relative  to  this  reform. 
The  result  was  that  the  legislatares  of  18  states  were  in  favor  of  it; 
namely,  .Ajzaascalientes,  CSampeche,  Chiapas,  Colima,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila, 
Guerrero,  Guanainato,  Mexico,  hoacan,  Morelos,  Nuevo  Leon,  Queretaro, 
Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  TIascala,  Vera  Cru£,  and  Zacatecas.  The  remaining 
states  did  not  vote;  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  oppose  the  reform.  In 
congress  the  bill  passed  with  118  ayes  against  13  noes  Kiva  Paiacio,  ut  sup., 
424. 

**  All  kinds  of  documents  had  to  bear  corresponding  stamps.  The  account- 
books  of  all  business  men,  the  diplomas  of  professors,  engineers,  dentists,  law- 
yers, and  physicians,  were  all  taxed  by  this  law.  Even  agriculturists'  and 
nnaster  workmen's  certificates  were  required  to  bear  a  stamp  of  the  value  of 
IS.  A  lawyer's  or  doctor's  stamp  cost  120.  The  respective  tariffs  of  1874  and 
1876  will  be  found  in  M^.,  Ley  del  Timbre,  1874,  and  M4x,,  Ley  del  Timbre 
rtfoirmada  enSSde  Marzo  de  1876, 
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of  war  and  finance.     After  some  deliberation  a  decree 
was  passed,  May  26thy  to  that  effect** 

'  On  the  18th  of  May,  a  decree  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  electoral  coU^es  only  could  decide  upon  the 
legitimacy  of  popular  election&  This  was  a  direct 
blow  at  the  supreme  court  The  design  was  obvious. 
Lerdo  feared  that  that  tribunal,  with  its  existing 
powers,  would  counteract  his  electoral  intrigues,  and 
restricted  its  faculties  by  this  measure,  which  his 
majori^  in  congress  enabled  him  to  push  throi^h. 
Jos^  Maria  Iglesias,  the  president  of  the  court,'^  im- 
mediately resigned,  considering  that  the  constitutional 
frerogatives  of  the  supreme  court  were  assailed.^ 
ierdo,  however,  was  unwilling  that  I^lesias  should 
retire  under  such  circumstances,  and  declmed  to  accept 
his  resignation.  He  had  several  interviews  with  him, 
and  I^lesias  finally  withdrew  his  resignation;  but 
entered  a  strong  protest  i^ainst  the  new  law,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  submit  to  it" 

At  the  time  of  Lerdo's  elevation  to  the  presidency, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  him  to 
break  down  the  barrier  of  differences  between  the 
rival  parties,  who  were  then  in  a  mood  to  coalesce  on 
broad  principlea  Had  he  effected  this,  he  would  have 
surrounded  himself  with  a  large  circle  of  stanch  sup- 
porters, to  which  only  the  feeblest  opposition  could 
have  been  offered     £ut  his  popularity,  as  we  have 

"This  decree,  which  dedued  those  of  Deoexnber  2, 1871,  and  Majr  14, 1872, 
to  be  in  force,  Mithorized  the  exeeative  to  proclaim  martial  law  m  the  dis- 
aflfected  diBtrioto;  to  apprehend  anapected  pertons;  to  aearch  private  dwell- 
ings; to  raise  forces  ana  incnr  all  necessary  expenses.  Diario  Deoaiea,  T  Cong., 
iv.  418-26,  551-86;  Mix,,  Ink,  JEfee.,  in  Doe.  Hi$L  Mez.,  n**  9.  These  poweni 
were  to  last  till  one  month  after  the  reassembling  of  congress,  that  is,  tul  Oct. 
17th. 

^  When  the  presidency  became  Tacant  in  1872  by  the  eloTatioii  of  Lerdo 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  the  most  popular  candidates  for  the  position  were 
Iglesias  and  Riva  PaUcia  The  former  was  elected  and  proclaimed  by  con- 
gressional decree  of  May  16,  1873.  Diarh  Debates,  6*  Cong.,  iv.  432r^  444- 
63;  Bl  FederaUUa,  Nov.  28,  1872,  May  17,  1873;  Saiado  de  iS'm.,  May  16, 1873; 
El  Monitor  Hep.,  Ma^  17,  20,  1873. 

" '  Atacaba  i  mi  jnicio,  de  una  manera  incnestionable,  las  facnltades  con- 
■tituoionales  de  la  oorte.'  IgltsUu,  RecuerdoB  PoUt.,  MS.,  1. 

^  *  Convine  en  snstituir  &  la  renuncia  una  en^igica  protesta  oficial  contn^ 
la  ley  de  18  de  Mayo  de  1876,  i  la  qae  declar4  que  no  me  somateria.'  Id.,  2. 
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seen,  was  rapidly  declining;  and  by  his  neglect  to 
adopt  a  judicious  and  impartial  course  with  respect  to 
administrative  appointments,  by  his  persistent  enmity 
to  the  Porfiristas,  and  his  disregard  of  the  old  Ler- 
distas,  he  only  aggravated  the  rivalry  existing  between 
the  latter  faction  and  the  Juaristas  in  their  struggle 
for  political  interests,  and  rendered  more  bitterly  hos- 
tile the  Porfiristas.  If  Lerdo  had  exercised  that 
political  acumen  with  which  at  first  he  was  credited, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  foresee  the  coming  storm. 
But  he  was  strangely  wanting  in  certain  qualities. 
His  confidence  in  his  great  talents  seems  to  have 
dulled  his  power  of  perception  and  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  magnitude  of  the  troubles  he  was  brewing 
for  himself  and  his  country.  One  of  Lerdo's  most 
conspicuous  opponents  was  Greneral  Vicente  Riva 
Palacio,  who  as  editor  of  the  Ahuizoie  persistently 
assailed  him  in  that  periodical.  In  February  1875 
the  president  thought  best  to  banish  "him  from  the 
capital,  and  appointed  San  Juan  del  Rio  as  his  place 
of  residence;  whereupon  Riva  Palacio  sent  in  his 
commission,  and  requested  leave  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  army.  His  resignation  was  accepted;'^*  and 
on  April  2d  he  laid  before  congress  an  accusation 
against  the  president,  charging  him  with  violation  of 
the  constitution  in  divers  of  its  articles.  Though  the 
accusation  was  dismissed  May  19th  by  a  large  major- 
ity,^ it  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  to  Lerdo  of 
the  change  in  public  opinion;  but  to  public  opinion  he 
seemed  indifierent.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  repeated 
denunciations  of  his  line  of  conduct  by  the  press,  or 
its  ominous  predictions.  The  interference  of  the 
central  executive  in  the  settlement  of  the  political 
troubles  in  Coahuila,  Yucatan,  and  elsewhere,  w^as 
regarded  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  sovereignty 

**  Copy  of  official  correspondence,  in  La  Voz  de  M^j\,  March  7,  1875. 

**By  128  votea  a^oat  10.  Dkirio  Debates,  T  Cong.,  iv.  403-17.     Lerdo 
waa  accused  of  violating  articles  7,  13,  14,  20,  21,  29,  50,  and  128  of  the  con- 
stitntion.     The  accusation  was  read  in  secret  session,  and  passed  to  the  grand 
jury  to  report  upon.  La  Voi  de  M^j.,  April  4,  1875. 
Hianr,  Mex.,  Vol.  VL    27 
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and  independence  of  the  states;  the  prerogatives  of 
the  judicial  courts  were  curtailed;  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  the  elections  nullified  the  popular 
wish ;  and  the  acquisition  of  the  extraordinary  powers, 
of  which  I  have  just  niade  mention,  was  so  distasteful 
that  General  Mirafuentes — a  contributor  to  the  Ahui- 
zote — was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  government 
had  promoted  the  revolution  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing them.**  As  the  year  advanced  political  persecu- 
tions followed.  In  September  Greneral  Manuel  €ron- 
zalez  was  placed  under  espionage  of  the  secret  police ; 
on  the  9th  and  1 0th  of  the  same  month  generals 
Chacon  and  Mirafuentes  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  October  were  sent  out 
of  the  country.  An  initiative  step  was  taken  to  re- 
form the  78th  article  of  the  constitution  on  the  24th  of 
October.  It  was  proposed  to  congress  that  in  future 
the  president  might  be  once  reelected,  but  after 
this  second  term  a  period  of  at  least  four  years  must 
elapse  before  he  could  again  become  eligible.  The 
bill  passed  to  a  second  reading,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  its  discussion.  This,  however,  did  not  take  place, 
and  the  question  remained  for  the  time  undecided. 
}3ut  the  motion  was  significant,  and  pregnant  with 
civil  war.  The  advocates  of  non-reelection  were  more 
than  ever  numerous,  and  they  did  not  intend  to  sub- 
mit passively  to  the  operation  of  such  a  law,  even  if 
it  were  pushed  through  congress. 

Lerdo's  action,  indeed,  from  first  to  last  was  directed 
to  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  states'  rights,  and  a  sys- 
tematic usurpation  of  power.  Durii^  the  latter  part 
of  1875  he  stood  on  a  political  volomo,  whidi  was 
ready  at  any  moment  for  eruption.  The  Lerdista 
and  Juarista  parties  were  each  intriguing  in  congress 
in  the  local  governments,  and  around  the  president,  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  before  the  next  elections.     The 

*"Par»llegar  i  la  situacion  prasente,  necentaba  d  ffobieraoel  pretesto  de 
la  revolucion,  y  por  eso  ba  paesto  en  jaeeo  todos  In  means  poail  lea  f^*^V^ 
dacirla.  La  revoladon  es  obra  del  goiuecno.'  ¥iniffnte»'  article  oopiad 
from  the  AkimoUf  in  Id.,  May  29,  1875. 
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PorfiriaiaB,  kept  underfoot  by  these  two  factions, 
which  united  against  the  common  enemy^  were 
secretly  preparing  for  revolution.  Porfirio  Diaz, 
though  restored  to  his  military  rank,^  had  kept  aloof 
from  politics,  and  had  been  apparently  inactive.  But 
all  the  time  he  had  been  laying  his  plans;  and  having 
made  his  preparations  for  revolt  in  Oajaca,  he  left 
Mexico  at  the  begiiming  of  December  1875,  and 
proceeded  to  the  United  States,  selecting  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  opposite  to  Matamoros,  as  his  place  of 
residence  Manuel  Qonzales  also  left  on  the  same 
steamer  with  him.^ 

Lerdo  might  still  have  avoided  the  disgrace  of 
defeat  and  an  ignominious  flight  had  he  renounced 
his  reelection  schemea  But  he  gave  no  sign  of  doing 
so;  and  the  smouldering  fire  broke  out.  On  the  15th 
of  January,  1876,  General  Fidencio  Hernandez,  in 
Oajaca,  pronounced  against  the  government,  and  is- 
sued the  plan  of  Tuxtepec  at  the  town  of  that  name. 
He  then  marched  against  the  capital  of  the  state  at  the 
head  of  2,000  badly  armed  Indians.  On  the  27th  he 
encountered  and  defeated  an  inferior  force  of  federal 
troops  and  national  guards  at  San  Felipe  del  Agua, 
about  half  a  league  from  the  citv,  and  taking  advan-* 
tage  of  the  panic  which  followea,  entered  Oajaca  the 
same  day  without  opposition.  The  troops  stationed 
there  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow,  and  were 
incorporated  into  his  ranks,  many  of  the  officers  also 
joining  him.  No  less  than  2,000  Enfield  and  500 
Remington  rifles,  with  500,000  rounds  of  ammunition, 
fell  into  his  possession.  Having  destroyed  all  tele- 
graphic communication,  he  proclaimed  himself  gov- 
ernor of  Oajaca,  and  published  the  plan  of  Tuxtepec,^ 

'The  proposal  ynm  laid  belore  oongroae  Oct  8,  1874,  and  paowd  to  the 
mflitary  oommittee  for  deoiakm  theretin.  JMario  DebcUea,  7**  Cong.,  iii.  232. 

» An  EngUah  yeaael  naoMd  the  C^Hoa.  La  Vm  de  MH,,  Dec.  6,  1876} 
Dimio  OJtM,  Jan.  8,  1876. 

'Esperon,  governor  of  the  state,,  was  absent  at  this  time  in  the  district  of 
Ifiahnatian.  LaVmde  MH.,  Feb.  6,  1876.  The  plan  of  Tuxtepec  was  after- 
ward reformed  by  Porfirio  jDiai.    It»  principal  items  will  be  mentioned  later. 
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denouncing  Lerdo  and  his  government,  and  proclaim- 
ing Porfirio  Diaz  general-in-chief  of  the  revolutionary 
army. 

Thus  initiated,  the  revolution  burst  into  blaze  all 
over  the  republic.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
generals  Donato  Guerra  and  Gralvan  adopted  the  plan 
in  Jalisco;  Mendez,  Bonilla,  and  Carrillo  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Puebla;  at  Jalapa  Colonel  Grarcia 
made  captive  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz;  Trevino 
and  Naranjo  in  Nuevo  Leon,  Canto  in  Yucatan,  Rocha 
in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Couttolenne  in  Guerrero, 
took  up  arms.  The  storm  which  had  been  raised  was 
furious  and  far-reaching.  The  nation  was  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  by  the  end  of  March  there  was  not  a 
state  that  did  not  show  disaffection.  The  government 
exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
In  Oajaca,  Jalisco,  Vera  Cruz,  and  many  other  states, 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  numerous  engage- 
ments took  place,  with  varied  success,  though  at  first 
the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  federal  arms. 
Escobedo  succeeded  in  subduing  for  a  time  the  insur- 
rection in  Michoacan,  and  the  insurgents  sustained 
defeats  in  several  other  states.  In  Oajaca  General 
Alatorre  attacked  the  rebels  at  the  Cerro  del  Jazmin, 
but  was  repulsed,  and  retired  to  Yanhuitlan,  about  a 
league  distant,  where  another  sanguinary  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  the  federal  troops  were  victo- 
rious.*^ 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  same  general  defeated  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  Hernandez,  Teran,  and  Coutto- 
lenne at  Epatlan,  the  second  being  made  captive 
and  sent  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  sub- 
mitted to  trial,  and  confined  in  prison  till  the  downfall 
of  Lerdo.  *^ 

**  At  Jazmin  the  insurgent  cavalry  charged  the  enemy's  artillery  three 
times  with  ^reat  bravery.  At  the  last  charge  one  of  the  guns  was  captured, 
and  the  federals  were  compelled  to  retire^  but  only  80  combatants  remainetl 
of  the  tiOO  cavalrymen  who  charged  the  guns.  In  this  day's  combats  9(K) 
insurgents  and  600  of  the  government  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The 
number  of  wounded  is  not  known.  ZHario  OJicialy  Feb.  29  and  March  17, 1876; 
La  Voz  da  M*^.,  Feb.  29  auil  April  11,  1876. 

^^  Mier  y  Teran,  ApuiU.  Biog.,  54-65. 
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Oq  the  22d  of  March,  General  Diaz  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  with  General  Gonzalez  and  forty  fol- 
lowers. This  number  was  quickly  increased  to  four 
hundred,  and  approachii^  Matamoros  on  the  3 1st,  he 
published  at  Palo  Blanco,  a  few  leagues  to  the  south 
of  that  city,  the  plan  of  Tuxtepec  in  a  reformed  shape. 

The  preamble  of  the  plan,  almost  a  verbatim  copy 
of  that  proclaimed  at  Tuxtepec,  set  forth  that  the 
Mexican  republic  was  being  ruled  by  a  government 
that  had  created  a  political  system  subversive  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  nation ;  that  the  right  of 
suflrs^e  had  been  reduced  to  a  farce,  as  the  elections 
were  entirely  controlled  by  the  president  and  his  ad- 
herents; that  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  had  been 
repeatedly  infringed  by  the  deposal  of  governors  and 
the  appointment  of  creatures  of  Lerdo  as  rulers,  es- 
pecially in  the  cases  of  Coahuila,  Oajaca,  Yucatan, 
Nuevo  Lfcon,  and  Jalisox>,  to  weaken  which  last  state, 
Lerdo  had  segregated  and  made  a  military  canton  of 
Tepic;  that  he  had  squandered  the  public  funds  in 
personal  amusements;  that  the  courts  of  justice  had 
been  made  subservient  to  him;  that  municipal  author- 
ity was  destroyed,  as  the  members  of  ayuntamientos 
were  simply  dependents  of  the  government;  that  the 
stamp  act  was  an  extortion;  that  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  nation  were  sacrificed  by 
the  concessions  granted  to  the  English  railway  com- 
pany and  the  scandalous  con venio  de  las  tarifas ;  that 
by  the  monopoly  of  that  line,  the  establishment  of 
other  railroads  was  prevented ;  that  Lerdo  had  agreed 
to  recognize  the  debt  to  English  bond-holders  for  the 
consideration  of  $2,000,000,  and  that  he  contemplated 
making  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  for 
the  assumption  of  that  debt  by  the  latter,  which  was 
equivalent  to  selling  the  country  to  the  neighboring 
republic;  and  that,  owing  to  his  acquirement  of  ex- 
traordinary faculties  and  the  suspension  of  the  guar- 
anties of  personal  rights,  a  remedy  of  these  abuses 
could  only  be  sought  by  an  appeal  to  arms.     The  pro- 
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gramme  of  the  original  plan  had  not  given  satisfaction 
to  many  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  revolution, 
who  regarded  it  with  suspicion.  It  was  too  narrow 
in  its  conception.  While  proclaiming  the  supremacy 
of  the  constitution,  the  free  suffrage  of  the  people, 
and  non-reelection,  it  left  these  organic  principles  ex- 
posed to  military  oppression.  It  denounced  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lerdo  as  an  exhibition  of  usurpation 
and  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers,  ruinous  alike  to 
the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  nation.  But  while 
seeking  to  overthrow  one  despotic  government  by 
a  national  exertion,  it  paved  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  of  similar  character.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  unpopularity  of  Lerdo,  the  revolution, 
under  such  a  programme,  would  have  perished  in  its 
infancy.  But  the  main  and  determined  intention  of 
the  discontented  was  to  get  rid  of  Lerdo,  and  they 
did  not  wait  to  examine  too  closely  and  demur  against 
the  plan  under  which  they  commenced  action.  It 
could  be  rectified  when  the  leading  object  was  attained. 
By  the  plan  of  Tuxtepec,  Lerdo  was  no  longer  rec- 
ognized as  the  executive  power,  nor  any  of  his  minis- 
ters or  officials  in  their  positions.  Only  such  governors 
of  states  as  accepted  the  plan  would  be  recognized, 
and  substitutes  would  be  appointed  by  the  general-in- 
chief  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  The  governors  thus 
established  were  to  appoint  a  provisional  executive; 
and  as  Diaz  was  declared  the  general-in-chief  by  the 
tenth  article,  and  could  appoint  the  substitute  gov- 
ernors, it  was  obvious  that  he  would  become  the 
president  ad  interim,  with  the  means  at  his  command 
of  supporting  his  intentions  by  military  force  if  he 
chose.  Diaz  soon  perceived  the  obiections  to  which 
this  plan  was  exposed,  and  the  dislike  with  w;hich  it 
was  regarded.  The  leaders  in  the  northern  provinces 
suggested  that  Iglesias,  the  president  of  the  supreme 
court — and  by  virtue  of  that  position  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  republic — ^should  be  called  upon  to  assume 
the  executive  power,  and  in  the  reformed  plan  this 
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vas  done.  But  the  reformed  plan,  or  plan  of  Palo 
Blanco,  as  it  was  called,  was  but  the  original  one  in 
another  form.  Iglesias  was  required  to  recognize  it 
in  toto,  otherwise  the  general-m-chief  would  be  in- 
vested with  the  executive  power."  As  Iglesias,  the 
president  of  the  supreme  court,  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  a  deposed  executive,  was  a  strong  constitu- 
tionalist, he  would  not  entertain  the  revolutionary 
proposals,"  and  rejected  the  plan.  . 

Favored  by  the  defection  of  the  troops  and  garrison 
at  MatamoroB,  Diaz  entered  that  citv  April  2d,  after 
a  slight  engagement  with  the  cavalry  which  sallied 
out  against  him.  The  surrendered  forces,  amounting 
to  400  infantry  and  over  300  cavalrj^  were  set  at  lib- 
erty. Escobedo,  however,  was  already  on  the  march 
to  the  frontier  with  6,000  men  in  different  columns, 
and  on  his  approach  Diaz,  though  he  had  been  joined 
by  Treviflo  and  Naranjo,  and  his  forces  were  daily 
increasing,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Matamoros,  and 
directed  his  course  with  the  cavalry  toward  Monterey, 
while  Gonzalez  with  the  infantry  marched  southward 
through  the  Huasteca.     It  was  the  intention  of  Diaz 

*>Tb«  following  is  a  sjnopeis  of  the  reformed  plan:  Art  Ist.  The  consti- 
tation  of  1857,  the  reform  act  of  Sept.  25,  1873»  and  the  law  of  Dec.  14,  r874, 
are  the  snpreme  laws  of  the  republic.  2d.  Hon-re£lection  of  the  president  of 
the  republic  and  goTemon  of  the  states  shall  be  a  saj^reme  law  until  it  be 
legally  made  a  oonsUtational  reform.  8d.  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  all  function- 
aries appointed  by  him,  are  no  loncer  recognized,  nor  the  elections  of  Julv 
1875.  4th.  Goremors  of  states  ilrho  accept  this  plan  will  be  reoognisea. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  general-in-chief  will  appoint  a  provisional 
governor.  6th.  The  elections  for  the  supreme  powers  of  the  umcn  will  be 
held  two  months  after  the  oocapation  of  the  capital,  and  conducted  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  electoral  laws  of  Feb.  12,  1857,  and  Dec.  23,  1872.  6th.  The 
executive  power,  with  only  administrative  faculties,  will  reside  in  the  presi- 
dent of  tiie  supreme  ooort^  provided  that  he  accept  this  plan  in  all  its  parts, 
and  publish  his  recognition  of  it  within  one  month  after  the  publication  of 
the  plan  in  the  jounuSs  of  the  capital  In  case  of  his  refusal,  tne  general-in- 
<^ef  will  be  invested  with  the  executive  power.  7th.  On  the  assembling  of 
the  eighth  constitutional  congress,  the  object  of  their  first  labors  will  be  the 
constitotioaal  reform  whidi  ffuarantees  the  independence  of  municipalities, 
and  the  law  confenrinff  a  poGticsl  organization  on  the  federal  district  and 
Lower  GalifcMnia.  8th.  Cknerals,  chiefs,  and  officers  who  support  this  plan 
will  be  retuned  in  theirpositions.  iHarh  DebtUes,  8**  Cong.,  i.  3^.  Consult 
also  Velamx),  Planes  de  Tuxtepeey  Pah  Blancot  8-11;  La  Voz  de  M^j.,  Apr. 
8,  1876. 

''See  his  letter,  published  in  Diario  Oficud,  Apr.  8,  1876,  and  Tagk,  Or- 
cuIarExped,,  4. 
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to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  but  recognizing  that 
the  northern  regions  with  their  sparse  population 
would  afford  little  support  to  the  cause,  he  decided  to 
return  to  Oajaca,  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  crossing 
Texas  and  Louisiana  he  took  passage  in  June  from 
New  Orleans  for  that  port,  on  board  the  steamer  City 
of  Habana^  disguised  as  a  Cuban  doctor.  His  voyage 
was  an  adventurous  one.  No  suspicion  of  his  per- 
sonality was  entertained  until  the  vessel  touched  at 
Tampico,  where  the  same  troops  which  he  had  re- 
leased at  Matamoros  were  taken  on  board.  His  de- 
tection soon  followed,  and  the  officers  took  steps  to 
secure  hioi  on  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz.  Though  the 
vessel  lay  more  than  four  miles  from  land,  Diaz,  in  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  swim 
ashore.  He  was  discovered  and  a  boat  sent  after 
him.  He  was  picked  up  at  nightfall  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  On  being  brought  back  to  the  vessel  he 
was  befriended  by  the  purser,  who  managed  to  secrete 
him  till  their  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  where,  disguised 
in  the  dress  of  a  Mexican  sailor,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting ashore  on  a  launch  loaded  with  cargo  from  the 
steamer."  From  Vera  Cruz  he  hastened  to  Oajaca, 
at  which  city  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  July,  after 
several  narrow  escapes  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
federal  troops.  Meanwhile  GonzsJez,  after  a  toilsome 
march,  advanced  into  Hidalgo  and  TIascala. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  election  of  the 
president,  it  became  evident  that  Lerdo  would  accept 
the  candidateship  for  reelection,  and  in  that  case  the 
popular  suffi-age  would  be  sacrificed  to  electoral  in- 
trigues; and  indeed,  the  machinations  of  his  party 
were  so  notorious  that  a  large  number  of  electors,  in- 
fluenced by  the  opposition  press,  refrained  from  vot- 
ing.^    In  June  and  July  the  elections  took  place,' and 

^Diaz,  Dato8  Biog.,  MS.,  363-79;  LaVmde  M6y,  July  2,  187d. 

^  According  to  art  1 4  of  the  organic  electoral  law,  in  order  to  become  pres- 
ident the  anccessful  candidate  was  required  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  electoral  votes.  The  electors  in  the  republic  at  this  date  numbered 
18,076,  apportioned  to  the  227  electoral  diatricts  oi  the  republic.     Gonae* 
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on  the  31st  of  Augast,  Lerdo,  with  the  uudoubted 
design  of  forcing  his  reelection  through  congress, 
changed  his  cabinet.  Manuel  Komero  Kubio  was 
appointed  minister  of  relations;  General  Escobedo 
took  the  place  of  Mejia  as  minister  of  war;  Juan  Jos($ 
Baz  became  minister  of  government;  the  portfolio  of 
the  fomento  department  was  given  to  Antonino  Taglc ; 
that  of  the  treasury  to  Francisco  Mejla;  and  that  of 
justice  to  Jos^  Diaz  Covarrubias.  This  change  had 
the  desired  result  An  electoral  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  a  majority  in  Lerdo's  favor;  and 
on  the  26th  of  October  congress,  by  virtue  of  a  dictd- 
men,  pronounced  him  reelected.*^ 

Meantime,  Inglesias,  in  anticipation  of  the  fraudulent 
elections  being  maintained,  had  secretly  left  the  capital 
and  entered  into  communications  with  various  promi- 
nent men,  advancing  the  view  that  at  the  termination 
of  Lerdo's  term,  November  30th,  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate provisional  executive  pending  the  holding  of 
legal  elections.  Proceeding  to  Salamanca  in  Guana- 
juato, he  found  the  governor,  Antillon,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state,  ready  to  support  him.  Generals 
Rocha  and  Berriozdbal  also  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  his  design  to  assume  the  presidency.  When 
Lerdo's  reelection  was  published,  Iglesias  proceeded  to 
act.  He  immediately  addressed  from  Salamanca  a 
manifesto  to  the  nation,  formally  protesting  against  the 
illegality  of  the  reelection,  declaring  it  his  intention  to 
oppose  it,  and  calling  upon  the  nation  to  support  him.*' 
This  step  precipitated  matters.     It  was  in  fact  a  new 

qvently,  the  total  number  of  Yotea  required  by  the  law  for  the  election  of  the 
president  was  half  the  above  number;  and  one  more  for  each  district,  that  is, 
9,265.  In  the  ensuing  elections,  only  7,899  electors  voted  ;  and  it  was  con- 
sequently claimed  that  no  legal  election  had  been  held.  In  the  states  of 
CoahuiUiy  ChiauM,  Chihuahua,  Morelos,  Oajaca,  Tabasco,  and  Zacatecas  no 
elections  were  held  on  this  occasion,  and  in  certain  districts  of  many  other 
states  there  were  no  quorums.  Oallardo,  Cudd,  Estad,,  1876 ;  Id,,  1877,  p.  3. 

**Consult  Igleaku,  Recuerdos  PolU.,  MS.,  3-23 ;  Diario  Debates,  8  Constit. 
Legis.,  ii.  234,  iiL  315-331,  433;  Diario  Ofic,  Sept.  15,  1876.  Extraordi- 
nary powers  were  also  again  granted  the  president  Oct.  14th.  Id.,  Oct.  15, 
1876 ;  Diario  DehateA,  8  Constit.  Legis.,  iii.  91-3,  140-55,  170-337,  280. 

"^  Full  copy  of  the  protest  is  found  in  Diario  Ofic,  Oct.  31,  1876. 
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revolutionary  movement."  A  programme  of  govern- 
ment was  drawn  up,  and  ministers  were  appointed. 
The  plan  of  Salamanca,  as  it  was  called,  was  submitted 
to  ther  legislature  of  Guanajuato  by  Antillon,  and  ap- 
proved. Lerdo's  position  as  president  of  the  republic 
was  no  longer  recognized,  and  the  president  of  the 
supreme  court  assumed  the  executive  office,  supported 
by  a  strong  force  which  was  daily  increasing.  Proceed- 
mg  to  Guanajuato,  October  31st,  with  two  of  his  newly 
appointed  mmisters,  Guillermo  Prieto  and  Berriozi- 
bal,*  Iglesias  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  that  city, 
being  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republia  The  enthusiasm  was  great,  and 
extended  throughout  the  state. 

Lerdo's  position  was  now  a  serious  one.  He  had 
not  only  to  contend  with  this  new  combination,  but 
with  the  original  revolutionists,  who  were  being  organ- 
ized by  Diaz  in  Oajaca,  and  by  Gonzalez,  who  had 
already  advanced  into  Tlascala.  On  November  4th, 
the  latter  was  joined  at  Tlaxco  by  General  Tolentino, 
who  abandoned  the  Lerdista  cause  with  his  command.*** 
Diaz  was  now  advancing  from  Oajaca,  having  left  that 
city  at  the  end  of  October  with  4,000  men  and  four- 
teen rifled  cannon  of  medium  size.  Alatorre  was  at 
that  time  at  Teotltlan,  about  fifteen  leagues  inside 
the  boundary  line  of  that  state.  As  Diaz  approached, 
he  gradually  fell  back  toward  Tehuacan  and  Puebla, 
and  might  successfully  have  decided  the  question  in 

*^In  the  Diario  Qfic,  April  8,  1876,  Iglesias  published  a  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  the  6th  article  of  the  plan  of  Palo  Blanco.  See  note  82,  this  chapter. 
In  it  he  uses  these  words:  'No  acepto,  ni  he  de  aceptar,  plan  alguno  revolu- 
cionario;  ^  que  seguiri  siendo  mi  regla  invariable  de  conducta,  la  exthcta 
observancia  de  la  constitucion.' 

**  Three  of  the  portfolios  were  ofifered  to  Joaquin  Ruiz,  Francisco  Oomez 
del  Palacio,  and  Francisco  de  Landero  y  Cos.  rending  their  acceptation,  a 
provisional  government  was  organized,  composed  of  two  ministers — Guillermo 
Prieto  of  government,  and  Felipe  BBrrioz&bal  of  war — and  three  oficiales 
mayores,  namely,  Emilio  Velasco,  Manuel  Sanchez  Mirmol,  and  Eduardo 
Garay,  who  respectively  represented  the  departments  of  the  treasury,  justice, 
and  internal  improvements.  IgleaiaSt  Becuerdos  PoiU.,  MS.,  25-6. 

^Though  it  is  asserted  in  the  Diario  Qfic,  Nov.  6,  1876,  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  under  Tolentino  were  betrayed  b^  him  to  Gonzalez,  and  impris- 
oned for  refusing  to  serve  with  the  revolutionists,  the  defection  seems  to 
have  been  general 
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that  neighborhood,  as  Diaz'  army,  owing  to  his  labori- 
ous march,  was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  But 
the  latter  evaded  him,  and  hastened  to  Huamantla  in 
order  to  unite  his  forces  with  thosd  of  Gonzalez, 
Mendez,  Carrillo,  and  other  leaders  who  had  taken  up 
positions  in  the  adjacent  sierras.  Alatorre  gave  chase, 
and  Diaz  took  up  a  position  at  Tecoac,  to  the  north 
of  Huamantla.  On  the  evening  of  November  15th, 
the  opposing  armies  bivouacked  almost  within  cannon- 
range  of  each  other;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
Alatorre,  believing  the  forces  in  front  of  him  were 
the  same  which  he  had  seen  on  the  previous  evening, 
attacked  with  great  confidence.  ^^  But  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  stationed  in  the  sierras,  with  the  exception 
of  Gk>nzalez,  had  joined  Diaz  during  the  night,  and 
greatly  increased  his  strength.  The  battle  was  san- 
guinary, and  was  maintained  for  several  hours.  Diaz 
was  on  the  point  of  defeat  when  the  opportune  arrival 
of  Gronzalez,  who  unexpectedly  fell  on  Alatorre's  right 
fiank,  decided  the  day.^  The  rout  of  the  Lerdistas, 
or  reelectionists,  as  they  were  called,  was  crushing. 
Many  died  on  the  field,  and  8,000  prisoners  were 
taken ;  while  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  war  ma- 
terial fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.*" 

When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  the  capital, 
panic  seized  the  government  The  members  were  not 
sufficiently  of  accord  to  devise  any  scheme  in  the 
emergency,  various  plans  being  discussed  only  to  be 
rejected.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  capital ; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  Lerdo,  accompanied  by 
Escobedo,  Baz,  Francisco  Mejla,  and  Romero  Rubio, 

*^  Diaz  statee  that  he  had  only  1,360  men  when  Alatorre  pursued  him. 
DaioB  Biag.,  MS.,  385. 

^Alatorre's  sarpriBe  was  complete.  He  believed  that  the  approaching 
troops  of  Gonsales  were  a  reinforcement  coming  to  his  assistance,  having 
previously  ordered  up  3,000  more  men.    Voz  de  Mej.,  Nov.  24,  1876. 

^  It  is  stated  that  of  Alatorre's  army,  1,900  were  killed  and  800  wounded. 
Among  the  prisoners,  nnmberinff  1,664,  was  Gen.  Topete.  The  revolutiouiBts 
lost  857  killed  and  656  wounded,  amons  the  latter  being  Gonzalez.  These 
figures  are  doubtless  greatly  exaggeratsd.  Diaz  states  that  3,000  prisoners 
were  taken,  but  aa^s  nothing  about  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  DcUoa 
Biog.,  Ma,  388. 
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members  of  his  cabinet,  a  nmnber  of  deputies,  and 
other  partisans  betook  himself  to  flight,  escorted  by  a 
strong  cavalry  force,  and  taking  with  him  a  large 
supply  of  the  public  funds.**  The  last  act  of  his 
government  was  to  surrender  the  city  to  the  Porfi- 
ristas.  General  Loaeza  being  left  in  charge  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  Protasio  Tagle  of  the  civil  government. 
On  the  following  day  Teran  was  released  from  prison 
and  sent  to  inform  Porfirio  Diaz  of  the  state  of 
affairs.**  Lerdo  pursued  his  way  without  molestation 
toward  Acapulco,  where,  after  a  toilsome  journey 
through  the  south  of  Michoacan  and  across  Guerrero, 
he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  December.  Thence 
he  embarked  January  25th  for  the  United  States,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York. 

Thus  terminated  the  political  career  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Juarez.  Since  the  date  of  the  independence 
no  man  had  obtained  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
Mexican  republic  with  more  wide-spread  popularity, 
or  was  driven  from  it  by  more  general  discontent. 
Called  to  the  head  of  the  government  by  a  people 
which  hailed  him  with  joy  as  its  future  liberator  from 
encroachments  upon  its  sovereign  rights,  but  which, 
still  angry  at  the  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers  by 
Juarez,  could  easily  be  roused  to  indignation,  he  pur- 
sued the  most  aggravating  course  that  he  could  have 
adopted.  Instead  of  healing  wounds,  he  irritated 
them;  instead  of  holding  out  the  hand  of  friendship, 
he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  With  an  ambitious 
rival  in  the  field,  ever  on  the  watch  to  turn  mistakes 
to  account,  he  committed  unpardonable  errors ;  none 
more  so  than  his  system  of  exciting  by  intrigue  local 
revolutions  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out  obnoxious 

**  *  £  iba  bien  provisto  de  f ondon,  sacados  en  la  misma  noche  de  la  Teeoreria 
general'  Iglesiaa,  Becuerdoa  PolU.,  MS.,  36.  Before  leaving  he  took  $5,000 
from  the  montepio  fund.  Voz  de  i/</.,  Nov.  22,  1876.  His  escort  amounted 
to  1,000  cavalrymen,  with  a  train  of  25  wagons,  besides  about  50  mules  loaded 
with  money  amounting,  it  was  calculated,  to  over  $200,000.  The  wagons 
were  also  supposed  to  contain  treasure,  /d.,  Nov.  25,  1876. 

*^Igk»ias,  ReeuerdoB  PolU.,  MS.,  36;  Mier  y  Teran,  AputU.  Biog.,  64-5; 
Diario  Ofic.,  7  Die,  1876. 
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governors  of  states  by  federal  interference.  Hereby 
he  made  for  himself  innumerable  enemies.  His  for- 
eign policy,  too,  caused  great  dissatisfaction.  While 
he  encouraged  European  enterprises,  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  promoting  American  ones.  Though  this 
partiality  may  have  proceeded  from  a  fear  that  by 
the  introduction  of  United  States  interests  on  a  large 
scale  into  Mexico  difficulties  might  arise,  the  policy 
was  too  narrow  even  for  the  Mexican  people. 

During  the  month  of  October  Iglesias,  before  he 
had  proclaimed  himself  provisional  president,  opened 
negotiations  with  Diaz  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  latter  would  support  him  in  his  projected 
design,  as  being  the  most  constitutional  wav  of  pro- 
ceeding. Diaz  consented  to  do  so,  provided  Igle- 
sias would  recognize  the  plan  of  Palo  Blanco,  and 
agree  to  other  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  he 
should  select  his  ministers  from  among  the  parti- 
sans of  the  revolution.  This,  with  any  degree  of 
consistency,  Iglesias  could  not  do.  Nevertheless, 
negotiations  were  continued  into  November,  after  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  Diaz  of  the  provisional 
presidency,  by  Joaquin  M.  Alcalde,  who  on  the  6th 
of  that  month  entered  into  an  agreement  at  Acatlan 
with  Diaz,  the  terms  of  which  Alcalde  considered  so 
reasonable  that  he  pledged  his  own  and  Iglesias'  word 
of  honor  that  they  would  be  accepted.*®  But  this 
agreement  contained  points  similar  to  the  previous 
conditions,  and  were  equally  objectionable  to  Iglesias, 
whose  firmness  was  regarded  by  the  opposite  side  as 
an  intention  to  exclude  the  revolutionists  under  the 
plan  of  Tuxtepec  from  having  any  influence  in  the 


^  Alcalde  seems  to  have  acted  too  /confidently  in  the  matter,  as  he  was  not 
commissioned  by  Iglesias,  who  says:  '  Expout^eamente  se  dirigid  al  campo 
del  Sr  Diaz,  animado  de  patridtico  deseo  de  unir  los  esfuerzos  de  los  enemigos 
comones  del  golpe  de  Estailo.'  Mamjietfto^  Dec.  1,  1876.  See  alno  Ttujle, 
Circular  Expediday  Nov.  29,  1876.  These  two  pamphlets  contain  all  partic- 
uWrs  and  correspondence  relative  to  these  negotiations.  Copy  of  the  latter 
wm  be  found  in  Voz,  de  Mij.,  Dec.  6,  1S76. 
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government.     After  a  few  telegraphic  exchangeSy  oa 
November  27th  the  conferences  terminated. 

After  the  victory  at  Tecoac  Diaz  was  for  a  mo- 
ment embarrassed  as  to  his  immediate  movements, 
owing  to  his  want  of  ammunition  for  the  Hemin^ton 
rifles  with  which  the  prisoners  that  had  been  taken, 
and  now  incorporated  into  his  force,  were  armed. 
Alatorre  had  fled  to  Puebla;  and  at  a  council  of  war 
held  by  Diaz  it  was  discussed  whether  that  city, 
Mexico,  or  Orizaba  should  be  first  attacked.  But 
Diaz  soon  decided  to  make  the  capital  his  objective 
point  He  encountered  no  diflficulty  in  his  progress. 
Almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  march  he  was 
met  by  a  commission  from  the  governor  and  legisla- 
ture of  Tlascala,  announcing  their  espousal  of  his 
cause,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  400  men  and  40,000 
Kemington  cartridges.  Before  his  arrival  at  Apizaco 
he  was  met  by  another  commission  from  Altamirano, 
in  command  at  Puebla,  which  had  been  abandoned  by 
Alatorre,  informing  him  that  this  general  placed  him-* 
self  under  his  ordera  Whereupon  Diaz  turned  his 
course  toward  that  city;  and  as  General  Alonso  with 
his  column  happened  to  be  temporarily  stationed  there, 
Diaz  secured  his  person  and  won  over  his  troops* 
Thus  Puebla,  garrisoned  by  3,000  men  and  supplied 
with  immense  war  stores,  was  occupied  without  opposi- 
tion. Then  followed  the  submission  of  Ibarra,  in  com- 
mand of  Orizaba,  and  of  Mdrcos  Carrillo  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  former  with  2,000  men,  and  the  latter  with  3,000 
stationed  in  different  towna  These  submissions  were 
received  on  the  same  day  that  Diaz  entered  Puebla; 
and  having  left  a  small  garrison  there  under  Coutto* 
lenne,  whom  he  appointed  military  governor  of  the 
state,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  capital,  at  the 
head  of  a  well-organized  and  thoroughly  equipped 
army  of  12,000  men.  On  his  march  wiither  he  was 
met  by  Teran,  who  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Lerdo, 
and  the  position  of  afiairs  in  the  city.     On  the  23d 
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he  made  his  entrance  into  the  capital,  and  five  days 
afterward,  negotiations  with  Iglesias  having  termi- 
nated, Forfirio  Diaz  assumed  the  executive  power  ^^ 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  reorganize  the  different  gov- 
ernment departments,  and  formed  his  cabinet  as  fol- 
lows: minister  of  relations,  Ignacio  Vallarta;  of  the 
treasury,  Justo  Benitez;  of  fomento,  Vicente  Riva 
Palacio;  of  government,  Protasio  Tagle;  of  war, 
Pedro  Ogazon;  and  of  justice,  Ignacio  Eamirez,*® 
Thus  at  this  juncture  there  were  no  less  than  three 
persons  claiming  the  presidency  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public. Lerdo,  though  practically  out  of  the  fight,  was 
still  protestin^.^  Iglesias  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate 
president  ad  interim  according  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution. But  this  was  not  Diaz'  view  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. So  during  the  first  week  in  December 
10,000  of  his  best  troops  with  50  cannon  were  put  in 
motion  for  Guanajuato.  Placing  Mendez  in  charge 
of  the  executive,"  Diaz  left  the  capital  on  the  8th. 

Iglesias  was  at  this  time  at  Celaya.  After  his  en- 
trance into  Guanajuato  and  the  establishment  of  his 
government  there,  he  was  recognized  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  country.  Quer^taro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zaca- 
tecas,  and  Aguascalientes  all  declared  in  his  favor, 
the  troops  of  Lerdo  in  those  states  for  the  most  part 
proclaiming  him  under  their  respective  commanders. 
Ceballos,  general  of  the  4th  division,  which  occupied 
Jalisco,  placed  the  whole  of  his  command  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Iglesias,  whose  progress  during  the  month  of 

"  By  dacrae  of  Not.  28th,  u  givea  in  Viario  OJie.,  Dec.  4,  1876. 

^  Thew  ministers  made  the  necessary  protestation  on  the  29th.  Fos  de 
M6J.,  Kov.  30»  1976;  M^,  AnaL  MhM.  Foment.,  Feb.  1,  1877,  5-6;  Dkirio 
D^nien,  Con&tU.  LegiaL^  ii.  525.  Diaz  also  effected  a  loan  of  $500,000  from 
wealthy  proprietors,  payable  dnrinff  the  following  year  from  the  proceeds  of 
tiie  costom-hoases.   Vim  (U  M&f.,  Kav.  28»  1876. 

^  Lerdo  on  his  departure  from  the  capital  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  foreign  representatiyes,  informing  them  that,  though  circumstances  neces- 
sitated his  leaving  the  capitaL  his  ffovemment  was  toe  le^timate  one,  and 
would  oentinue  to  act  Id.,  Not.  25,  1876.  During  his  flight  also  he  still 
maintaiaed  that  he  had  not  resigned. 

^By  decree  of  Deo.  6th.  IXario  Qfic,  Dec.  7,  1876.  Mendez  had  been 
appemted  by  Diashis  sMoad  in  command,  Nov.  19th,  while  at  Puebla.  Id., 
Dec.  6,  187ar 
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November  was  rapid,  full  of  promise,  and  bloodless. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  his  forces  probably 
amounted  to  20,000  veteran  troops,  well  armed  and 
equipped.  As  soon  as  the  negotiations  which  had 
been  carried  on  with  Diaz  were  closed,  he  made  every 
effort  to  concentrate  them  at  Celaya,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded with  several  members  of  his  government  to 
organize  a  plan  of  campaign."  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  Diaz.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  the  latter  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  fol- 
lowers of  Iglesias,  and  during  December  the  defection 
of  his  troops  and  supporters  was  alarming.  But  a 
still  more  fatal  effect  was  the  want  of  resources.  Igle- 
sias had  a  minister  of  the  treasury ;  but  the  treasury 
was  empty,  and  there  were  no  means  of  filling  it. 
Apart  from  all  consideration  of  pay,  he  could  not  pro- 
vide for  the  common  wants  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

Meanwhile  Diaz  advanced  with  his  well-appointed 
army  to  Quer^taro,  which  he  entered  December  20th, 
having  met  with  no  opposition  on  his  march.  In  the 
hope  of  adjusting  matters,  Iglesias  had  expressed  the 
desire  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  on  the  21st 
they  held  a  conference  at  the  hacienda  de  la  Capilla, 
about  a  league  from  Queretaro.  But  they  could  come 
to  no  arrangement.  Iglesias,  urging  his  constitutional 
right,  claimed  that  for  the  good  of  the  country  he 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  the  provisional  president,  at 
the  same  time  consenting  to  accept  a  cabinet  organized 
by  Diaz.  But  the  latter  was  in  no  mood  to  make 
concessions.  He  replied  by  reminding  Iglesias  that 
in  their  telegraphic  communications  he  had  positively 
refused  to  accept  the  reformed  plan  of  Tuxtepcc,  and 
had  closed  the  negotiations.     Diaz  added  that  there- 

"^  Here  he  received  replies  from  Rniz  and  Landero,  to  whom  he  had  offered 
portfolios.  They  declined,  and  others  were  appointed.  His  cabinet  was  now 
composed  of  minister  of  relations,  Francisco  (romez  Palacio;  of  fomento,  Joa- 
quin Alcalde;  of  justice,  Alfonso  Lancaster  Jones;  Guillermo  Prieto  of  gov- 
ernment; of  the  treasury,  Emilio  Velasco;  and  Gen.  Berrioz^bal,  of  war. 
igksias,  Recuerdoa  PolU,,  MS.,  25-6,  53;  AUamirano,  in  Aim,  JIi«t,,  70. 
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upon  lie  had  himself  shouldered  the  responsibility  of 
govemmeDty  and  should  continue  to  act  in  that  posi- 
tion«"  After  some  further  argument  the  conference 
ended,  and  Igleaias  returned  to  Celaja.  He  thence 
proceeded  to  Silao>  where  he  held  a  council  of  war 
with  his  ministers  and  generals  of  division,  at  which 
the  impossibility  of  opposing  Diaz  was  admitted.  But 
Iglesias  would  never  resign  his  just  right,  and  he  de- 

erted  for  Guadalajara,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th. 
ere  another  council  was  held,  with  similar  result 
The  states  which  a  few  weeks  before  had  declared  in 
his  favor  now  recognized  Diaz  in  quick  succession. 
Only  two  alternatives  were  left — exile  or  submission* 
But  the  stanch  constitutionalist  preferred  self-banish- 
ment to  the  recognition  of  a  revolutionist;  and  having 
issued  another  manifesto  to  the  nation  January  2, 1877, 
he  lefb  Guadalajara  on  the  5th  for  Manzanillo,  at 
which  port  he  arrived  on  the  ISth.  On  the  17th  he 
embarked  on  the  steamer  Granaday  and  landed  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month. 

Porfirio  Diaz,  after  the  conference  at  La  Capilla, 
experienced  no  difficulty.  The  different  divisions  of 
Iglesias'  army  successively  recognized  him.  March- 
ing rapidly  through  the  states  which  had  proclaimed 
for  Iglesias,  he  reoi^nized  their  governments  without 
opposition,  and  after  a  bloodless  campaign  of  two 
months,  Diaz  returned  to  the  capital,  which  he  entered 
February  11th,  reassuming  the  provisional  presidency 
on  the  15th."  Meantime  Mendez  had  issued  the  con- 
vocatoria  for  the  congressional  and  presidential  elec- 
tions.** 

**I>km,  DatoB  Biog,,  MS.,  39<MQ2;  Igkaia*,  Recuerdo9  PoHL,  MS.,  66. 

*'/>Kss,  DcUos  Bioff.,  MS.,  402;  La  Vm  de  Mij.,  Feb.  13,  1877;  Diario 
0/c,  Feb.  16,  1877. 

^On  Dec.  23d.  By  it  all  who  dnrmff  the  last  four  ^ean  had  been  guilty 
of  falsifying  electoral  votes,  or  had  aided  Lerdo  in  hu  illegal  proceeainjn, 
were  dedand  excluded  from  candidateship.  Diario  Ofic,  Dec.  25,  I876. 
Copy  of  convocatoria  in  La  Vm  de  MiJ.^  Dec.  26,  1876,  and  Diario  Debates, 
Sr  Cong.,  L  6-7. 

Vicente  Rioi  Palado — Historia  de  la  Admimatradon  de  7).  Sebaetian 
Lerdo  de  Tefada.  Mexico,  1875,  8%  pp.  496^  with  portraiti.  Thia  book 
flitr.  Mxz.,  Vol.  VL   » 
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contains  a  history  of  Lordo  de  Tejada^s  adxninutration,  with  a  description  of 
his  policy  and  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surroonded.  The  laws  he  en- 
acted and  the  railroad  contracts  he  made  with  foreign  companies  are  also  dis- 
cussed. The  work  ¥ras  planned  by  Riva  Palacio,  who  intended  to  divide  it 
into  books,  each  havmg  a  special  title;  but  after  harinff  written  80  paces  of 
it,  circnmstanoes  of  a  private  nature  compelled  him  to  desist  His  pnbiisher 
was,  however,  compromised,  and  at  his  request  Palacio  consented  that  another 
should  carry  it  on  to  its  conclusion,  provided  that  his  political  creed  and  senti- 
ments  were  not  interfered  with.  The  work  was  acoordinsly  concluded  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  and  Ireneo  Paz,  the  editor,  assures  the  reader  that  the 
ideas  contained  in  it  are  strictlv  those  of  Riva  Palacio,  to  whom  the  mann- 
script  was  submitted,  and  to  which  he  offered  not  a  sinsle  objection.  For 
this  reason  his  name  appears  on  the  title-page  as  that  of  the  author.  The 
original  plan  of  the  work  was  not  carried  out.  With  regard  to  the  langoage 
employed,  it  is  generally  measured,  but  occasionally  the  writer,  who  was  evi- 
dently no  friend  of  Lerdo,  indulges  in  virulent  expressions  and  hard  words. 
Judging  from  the  temper  of  the  work,  the  author  appears  prejudiced  against 
Lerdo;  out  at  the  same  time  he  draws  a  correct  picture  of  the  president  s 
administration,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  his  downfall.  The  fact  that  such 
an  expos^  was  published  while  Lerdo  was  still  in  power  is  a  proof  of  the  im- 
mense unpopularity  he  had  acquired. 

Jo9i  Maaria  I^lenaa—Reoierdoa  PolUioos.  Mexico,  1884,  MS.,  8*,  m. 
89.  This  is  an  original  manuscript,  setting  forth  the  causes  thatpromptcMl  the 
author,  in  1876,  to  assume  the  duties  of  president  ad  interim  ot^ Mexico,  and 
describing  his  efforts  to  consolidate  a  constitutional  government,  which  was 
Tendered  impossible  by  the  acts  of  Porfirio  Dias.  Iglesias,  having  left  the 
country,  recognizes  the  collapse  of  the  constitutional  party  and  the  uselessness 
of  any  further  effort  to  restore  it.  Whereupon,  he  shortly  afterwaxd  returned 
to  Mexico  with  his  companions  in  exile. 

Ildtforuo  Estrada  y  Zenea — Manual  de  Oobernadores  y  J^e»  PoUtiam, 
Mexico,  1878,  4**,  pp.  314.  Portraits.  A  work  containing  informatioQ  for 
the  guidance  of  governors  of  states  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  personal  qualifications  which 
a  governor  ought  to  possess  are  treated  of,  the  questions  of  the  education  and 
moral  qualities  requisite  for  such  a  position  being  discussed.  In  the  2d  part 
the  principal  duties  in  different  branches  of  government  are  pointed  out  and 
explained.  Part  iii.  contains  extracts  from  we  federal  constitution,  of  1857, 
and  from  the  constitutiohs  of  most  of  the  states.  The  portraits  in  this  man- 
ual are  those  of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  his  ministers,  of  the  governors  of  states,  the 
jefe  politico  of  Lower  California,  and  the  comandante  militar  of  Topic  Es- 
trada y  Zenea  was  a  member  of  the  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geogralia  y 
Estadistica,  and  several  other  scientific  and  literary  societies. 
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Political  Programme  of  Diaz— Installation  of  Conoress — ^Diaz  Elected 
President — Opposition  to  his  Government— Mutiny  of  the  Crew  of 
*La  Trinidad  '— Foreign  Relatione— Difficulties  with  the  United 
States-^oint  Commission  on  Claims — Adjustment  of  Claims— Tub 
Northern  Border  Troubles  —  Their  Settlement  —  Attempts  at 
Reelection  Defeated— Administration  of  Diaz  Reviewed — Presi- 
dent Gonzalez*  Biography— Guatemala's  Claim  to  Chiapas— Adjust- 
ment OF  Dispute — Foreign  Relations— Internal  Affairs— Progress 
OF  Mexico— Gonzalez  as  an  Administrator — The  Modified  Stamp 
Act— Recognition  of  Debt  to  British  Bond-holders— Diaz  Again 
Elected  President. 

While  Diaz  was  absent  much  anxiety  had  been 
caused  in  the  capital  by  the  action  of  the  press  and 
certain  ill-balanced  individuals,  who  sought  to  divert 
the  revolution  from  its  true  progressive  course  by 
inculcating  reactionary  principles.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract the  eflTect  of  such  doctrines,  Diaz  on  February 
16th  issued  a  circular,^  in  which  he  set  forth  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  restore  constitutional  order  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  firmly  carry  out  the  promises  of 
the  plan  of  Palo  Blanco  with  regard  to  constitutional 
reorganization,  the  security  of  personal  guaranties,  and 
the  reforms  prescribed  therein.  The  revolution,  he 
stated,  was  not  reactionary  or  retrogressive,  but  lib- 
eral and  progressive  in  its  principles.  In  conclusion, 
he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  nation  that  the  present 
executive  was  not  exclusive  in  his  views  of  govern- 

>  S«e  JMarh  DebaUa,  8"  Cong.,  i.  142;  and  La  Vm  dt  Mif..  Feb.  20,  1877, 
ia  which  a  eogj  of  the  circular  will  be  found. 
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ment.  It  was  his  wish  to  govern  with  the  liberal 
national  party,  without  distinction  of  cliques,  and  he 
invited  the  intelligent  of  all  factions  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  the  work  of  constitutional  reconstruction. 
Thus  the  policy  of  Diaz,  from  the  first,  was  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Lerdo;  and  by  his  impartial  regard 
for  the  liberal-minded  partisans  of  all  cliques  he  made 
his  administration  successful. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  primary  elections  was 
January  28,  1877,  while  the  secondary  or  electoral 
votes  of  the  districts  for  the  members  of  congress  and 
the  president  Were  to  be  cast  on  the  1  Ith  and  12th 
respectively  of  February  following.  Congress  was  to 
be  installed  on  the  12th  of  March.'  It  was  found 
tiecessary,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  more  distant 
states,  to  extend  this  time,  and  it  Was  not  until  April 
1st  that  a  number  of  deputies  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  quorum  could  be  assembled  On  that  day  congress 
formally  opened  its  sessions)  and  Diaz,  still  in  the 
character  of  provisional  president,  delivered  the  cus- 
tomarv  address  to  the  house.  He  stated  that  although 
the  relations  of  the  government  with  foreign  powers 
were  for  the  present  abnormal,  the  diplomatic  agents 
resident  in  the  capital  had  manifested  so  friendly  a 
spirit  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  nations  they 
represented  would  shortly  recognize  the  new  govern- 
ment. Alluding  to  the  elections,  he  said  that  the 
popular  suffrage  had  been  entirely  free ;  that  though 
m  some  cases  abuses  had  occurred,  they  were  attrio- 
utable  to  the  practices  inaugurated  by  the  late  admin- 
istration, and  he  called  the  attention  of  congress  to 
this  evil,  in  order  that  by  reforms  of  the  electoral 
laws  and  the  punishment  of  violators  of  them,  it  might 
be  put  a  stop  to.  He  then  touched  upon  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken  for  the  internal  improvement  of 

^Thife  Was  in  cottfortnity  #ith  tfa«  plan  U  Palo  BlaaciH  WliM  praridad 
that  the  elections  of  the  supreme  powers  should  take  place  two  months  after 
the  occupatiMi  of  the  oaxnlal  by  tMe  tovoltttionists,  and  that  congrass  should 
assemble  one  month  after  the  elMtsoM.  See  the  c««TO«*sria  in  i>Mn# 
DtOaiea,  dT  Cong.,  i.  5>10. 
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the  country.  The  rural  police  had  been  increased  for 
the  suppression  of  brigandage;  initiatory  steps  had 
been  taken  to  efiect  jreforms  in  the  courts  of  justice; 
improvements  had  been  b^un  for  the  advancement 
of  public  instruction;  and  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  development  of  telegraphic  and  railroad  systems. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
treasury,  and  informed  congress  that  the  minister  of 
that  department  would  lay  before  it  the  budget  for 
the  ensuing  financial  year,  in  which  efforts  ha^  been 
made  to  reduce  expenditures  to  the  ordinary  income 
of  the  federal  government  without  burdening  the 
nation  with  fresh  imposts.  The  president  of  the  con- 
gress in  his  reply  congratulated  Diax  on  the  success 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  nation  on  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  progress  held  out  by  his  programme.  Con- 
gress, he  said,  would  accept  the  circular  of  February 
16th  as  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  government, 
setting  forth,  as  it  did,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
revolution. 

It  was  not  till  May  2d  that  congress  was  able  to 
declare  the  result  of  the  presidential  elections,  and  on 
that  day  it  pronounced  Diaz  elected  constitutional 
president.  His  election  had  been  almost  unanimous, 
10,500  votes  out  of  10,878,  cast  in  181  districts,  being 
in  his  favor.  On  the  5th  he  made  the  necessary  pro- 
testation. His  term  of  oflBce  was  to  expire  Novem- 
ber 30,  1880. 

Porfirio  Diaz,  whose  previous  public  career  is 
already  before  the  reader,  was  born  September  15, 
1830,  in  the  city  of  Oajaca,  and  was  educated  in  the 
clerical  and  scientific  institutes  established  there. 
He  began  a  course  of  studies  for  the  bar,  which,  after 
long  interruption,  he  completed  later  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  From  early  youth  his  career  was  a  military 
one,  having,  while  still  quite  young,  joined  the  move- 
ment against  Santa  Anna.  In  1857  he  gave  in  his 
adherence  to  the  reform  party,  and  fought  bravely 
during   the   ensuing  war.     Throughout  the   French 
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invasion  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ments raised  him  to  the  foremost  rank  of  military- 
leaders.  His  administrative  ability  was  signally 
shown  in  the  successive  positions  which  he  occupied 
as  chief  of  a  district,  governor  of  a  state,  and  virtually 
civil,  military,  and  financial  ruler  of  the  territory  to 
the  south  of  the  linea  del  Oriente.  Accomplished, 
and  in  personal  intercourse  agreeable,  Diaz  displays 
in  his  conversation  decision  and  military  abruptness. 
With  dignity  of  deportment,  he  unites  a  manner 
marked  by  simplicity.  His  will  is  indomitable. 
When  the  rebellion  against  Lerdo  broke  out,  Diaz 
was  generally  disliked  by  foreigners,  who  feared  the 
revolutionary  projects  of  a  military  leader.  They 
would  have  preferred  the  unprogressive  but  quiet 
administration  of  Lerdo  to  the  disturbance  of  a  revo- 
lution which  entailed  risk  to  their  private  interests. 
But  these  feelings  in  time  died  out  under  his  firm  and 
progressive  policy. 

Although,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  his  position, 
Diaz  surrounded  himself  at  first  by  his  particular 
partisans,  he  soon  began  to  display  a  more  inclusive 
policy,  and  in  time  the  prominent  men  of  all  parties 
were  drawn  within  the  circle  of  his  supporters. 
Neither  civil  nor  military  positions  were  closed  to 
Inglesistas,  Juaristas,  or  Lerdistas;  and  though  the 
latter  long  held  aloof  and  refused  to  accept  his  gov- 
ernment, before  the  completion  of  his  term  he  had 
won  them  over  and  opened  a  way  for  their  entrance 
into  political  life  during  the  time  of  his  successor. 

Some  opposition  was,  nevertheless,  offered  to  his 
government.  General  Alvarez,  governor  of  Guerrero, 
rose  against  Jimenez,  the  military  governor  sent  by 
Diaz,  and  the  state  was  more  or  less  disturbed  during 
the  first  half  of  1877,  Jimenez  being  finally  driven  out 
of  it.  In  July,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made 
between  Alvarez  and  General  Cuellar,  by  which  the 
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former  recognized  the  authority  of  Diaz'  More 
troublesome  were  demonstratious  made  on  the  northern 
border  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  Lerdoy  as  they  complicated  matters  pending 
with  the  neighboring  republic*  Escobedo,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1877,  organized  a  force  in  Texas  for 
the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  entered  Coahuila.  Jos^ 
Maria  Amador  made  a  similar  movement  into  Tamau- 
lipas.  In  1878  several  engagements  took  place,  but 
with  no  success  to  the  Lerdistas.  On  June  3d  Es- 
cobedo was  defeated  by  Nuncio,  and  captured  shortly 
after  at  Cuatro  Ci^nagas,  whence  he  was  taken  to 
Mexico  city,  where  he  was  released  on  parol  Septem- 
ber 13th.*  Amador  was  not  so  fortunate.  After  a 
series  of  ill  successes  he  was  routed  August  24th  at 
the  Rancho  de  Guadalupe,  five  leagues  from  the 
Villa  de  Mendez,  and  slain  with  his  brother  Albino 
and  brother-in-law  Josd  Maria  Cisneros. 

Apart  from  these  hostile  movements  directed  Bgainst 
the  federal  government,  there  were  others  of  a  local 
character,  for  the  most  part  stirred  up  by  revolution- 
ary malecontents.  During  the  years  1878  to  1880 
inclusive.  Vera  Cruz,  Jalisco,  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Oajaca,  Yucatan,  and  Campeche  were  more  or  less 
aflflicted  by  such  disturbances,  while  the  most  trouble- 
some one  occurred  in  Sinaloa.  They  were  all,  how- 
ever, suppressed;  and  where  the  intervention  of  the 
federal  troops  was  necessary  no  very  serious  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  government  was  required.  The 
government  of  Diaz,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 

»  ir.  8.  Ex,  Doc.,  For.  Rel.,  1877-1878,  i.  406,  425-6;  LaVozde  MiJ,,  May 
10  and  Aag.  2,  1877. 

*Lerdo  issued  a  manifesto  from  New  York  Feb.  24,  1877,  claiming  to  be 
the  constitational  president.  Iglesias  did  the  same  from  New  Orleans  on 
March  16th.  Copies  will  be  found  in  Id.,  March  26,  27,  1877.  The  latter 
returned  to  Mexico  about  the  middle  of  Oct.  He  took  no  further  part  in 
public  affairs,  but  retired  to  private  life  without  molestation  on  the  part  of 
the  ffovemment.  Ifjletnas,  Remerdos,  MS.,  87-8. 

^Particulars  of  Escobedo's  operations  will  be  gathered  from  La  For  de 
Mi).,  July  24,  26,  28,  Aug.  8,  1^  Nov.  20,  Dec.  1,  14,  15,  1877;  Id.,  June  17, 
19,  21.  Sept.  14,  Nov.  7,  1878;  Dmrio  Ofic,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  16,  1877,  and  June 
14,  17,  18,  20,  28,  July  2,  25,  27,  31,  and  Aug.  2,  14,  16.  1878. 
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ing  enjoyed  unusual  freedom  from  trouble,  considering 
the  discordant  elements  from  which  it  sprung. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  mutiny  in  1879 
at  Tlacotalpan,  on  the  Alvarado  River,  which  gave 
occasion  to  a  most  unfortunate  event,  causing  great  ex- 
citement at  Vera  Cruz.  A  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
war-steamer  Trinidad^  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  commander,  and  led  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  artillery,  Francisco  A.  Navarro,  who  was  in 
concert  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alvarado, 
seized  the  vessel  and  put  out  to  sea  in  the  direction  of 
Til  Cdrmen,  Campeche.  When  this  was  known  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Luis  Mier  y  Teran,  the  governor,'  caused 
some  suspected  persons  residing  in  the  city  to  be  seized, 
shot,  and  buried  the  same  night  without  form  of  trial. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  storm  of  indignation.  The  report 
sent  to  the  government  was  to  the  effect  that  a  mu- 
.  tiny  in  concert  with  that  on  board  the  Trinidad  had 
taken  place  at  the  barracks  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  that 
the  victims,  nine  in  number,  had  faWen  in  the  attack. 
But  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  denied  this,  and 
clamored  for  justice;  the  press  was  loud  in  its  de- 
imnciations;  and  the  government  was  compelled  to 
issue  orders  for  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies,  that 
they  might  be  submitted  to  medical  examination. 
Teran  interposed  every  obstacle  to  delay  this  action; 
nor  did  the  government  show  much  more  alacrity. 
On  July  13th,  however,  the  corpses  were  disinterred, 
and  bore  undeniable  evidence  that  the  victims  had 
been  put  to  death  by  military  execution.^  Proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  Teran,  who  was  tried 
before  the  grand  jury,  which  on  JVIay  18,  1880,  de- 
clared itself  incompetent  to  pass  ludgment  in  the  case; 
It  was  then  referred  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  which 

*  Teran  luul  been  elected  governor  Jane  1,  1877.  Ifi^  y  Teran^  ApunL 
BioQ.,  72. 

^All  the  bodies  had  six  gan-«hot  wounds,  representing  the  regulation 
number,  five  of  a  iiriug  platoon  and  a  ooap  de  erace.  It  hj  moreover,  stated 
that  on  four  of  the  bcKlios  the  cords  with  which  they  had  been  boirnd  while 
alive  were  still  remaining.  La  Voz  de  Mij.^  July  IS,  20,  1879. 
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on  November  14,  1881,  pronounced  itself  likewise  in- 
capable of  rendering  a  decision.' 

With  regard  to  the  Trinidad^  the  mutineers  having 
proceeded  to  the  Isla  del  Cdrmen  seized  $4,000  of  the 
public  funds,  and  Navarro  with  a  part  of  the  crew 
having  remained  on  shore,  a  counter-mutiny  was  pro- 
moted by  the  boatswam,  who  retook  the  ship  and 
brought  her  back  to  Vera  Cruz,  June  30th,  Na- 
varro  and  those  with  him  were  apprehended  later,  in 
the  plaza  of  Campeche,  having  with  them  over  $2,500 
of  the  stolen  money.^ 

During  the  administration  of  Diaz  the  relations  of 
Mexico  with  foreign  countries  were  greatly  extended. 
The  aim  of  both  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy  was 
to  insure  the  progress  and  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  republic.  Bv  the  middle  of  1877  Diaz  had  been 
recognized  by  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  most  of  the  Central  and  South  American  repub- 
lics. In  1879  relations  were  again  entered  into  with 
Portugal  and  Belgium,  and  finally  with  France,  in 
October  1880,  after  several  years  of  negotiation.^® 

While  new  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were 
thus  being  formed,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ser- 
vices were  enlarged  in  the  interest,  and  consequent 
expansion  of  trade.  Nor  was  Diaz  blind  to  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  Mexico  lay  with  regard  to 
certain  existing  treaties,  and  the  proper  notifications 
were  given  for  their  annulment  in  order  to  procure 
others  more  fiivorable."     The  relations  between  Mex- 


^ZHarh  DOata,  10*  CaofL,  iii.  ft91-5;  La  Vet  de  Mij.,  Kay  20,  1880. 

^Mix,^  Mem.  Uuerray  Marina,  1881,  6;  Diario  O/c,  July  4,  10,  11,  1879. 
CoMult,  further,  /</.,  July  24,  1879,  et  B©q.;  La  VoztU  M^j.,  June  27,  July 
90,  1879,  passim. 

"See  Mex.  Carrapond.  Dipt,  I  155-76;  ii.  175-88;  Diario  Ofic,  Dec. 
1879.  Emilio  Velasoo  was  appointed  minister  to  France  and  Baron  Boissy 
d'Anglas  as  French  minister  to  Mexico.  The  oficial  reception  of  the  latter 
took  place  Nov.  29th,  the  day  before  the  expiration  of  Diaz'  term  of  office. 
Id.,  Oct  5,  14,  29,  30,  and  Nov.  29,  1880. 

^*  The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  notified  that  the  commer- 
cial treattses  with  Mexico  would  cease  to  be  in  force  in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  therein.     Those  with  the  former  nations  would  thus  become 
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ico  and  the  United  States  require  more  than  a  pass^ 
ing  notice,  and  I  shall  consequently  enter  somewhat 
more  into  details  regarding  them. 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  Guadalupe  treaty 
in  1848,  mutual  complaints  began  to  arise  on  the  part 
of  Mexican  and  United  States  citizens  against  the 
respective  authorities,  on  account  of  injuries  to  their 
persons  or  property.  When  the  Gadsden  treaty,  in 
1854,  released  the  United  States  government  from 
the  obligations  contained  in  the  eleventh  article  by 
which  that  government  solemnly  agreed  to  restrain 
by  force  Indian  incursions  into  Mexico  from  United 
States  territory,  the  complaints  of  Mexican  citizens 
increased,  owing  to  the  incessant  depredations  com- 
mitted on  the  frontier  by  Indians  and  lawless  desper- 
adoes, who  crossed  the  border  from  the  neighboring 
republic.     Still   more  immerous  and   more  urgently 

?ressed  were  the  claims  made  against  Mexico  by 
Jnited  States  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  suffered 
severe  grievances  during  the  troublous  times  of  that 
nation.  Such  a  multitude  of  claims  against  the  Mex- 
ican government,  demanding  compensation  for  forced 
loans,  for  losses  incurred  by  military  operations,  for 
appropriation  of  private  property,  and  for  compulsory 
military  service,  was  laid  before  Secretary  Seward, 
that  he  proposed,  in  March  1867,  to  Romero,  the 
Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  difficulties  which  might  lead  to  a  rupture,  a 
treaty  should  be  made,  by  which  United  States  citi- 
zens should  be  exempted  from  forced  loans  or  con- 
tributions of  any  kind,  and  from  military  service. 
Romero  reported  the  matter  to  his  government  The 
result  was  a  convention  entered  into  by  the  two  gov- 
erments  in  1868,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  mixed 
commission,  composed  of  two  members  respectively 
representing  the  two  nations,  should  be  appointed  to 

null  one  year  after  the  rospectivo  datea  of  notification.  Mid  that  of  Italy  Julj 
14,  1882.  DUjz,  Ifi/brme,  1880,  8. 
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adjust  the  claims."  The  commission  was  to  appoint 
an  arbiter  and  hold  its  sessions  in  Washington.  Go- 
mez Palacio  was  appointed  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  William  H.  Wadsworth  by  that  of  the 
United  States.  These  commissioners  began  their 
labors  in  August  1869. 

To  enter  into  particulars  connected  with  this  joint 
commission,  whose  labors  extended  over  a  period  of 
seven  years,  would  be  tedious.  Its  abrupt  termina- 
tion several  times  seemed  imminent,  threatening  a 
rupture  between  the  two  nations,  and  it  was  frequently 
prorogued.  In  1870,  Doctor  Lieber,  after  mucn 
wrangling,  was  appointed  arbiter,  and  on  his  death, 
which  took  place  October  1,  1872,  Sir  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, the  British  minister  at  Washington,  was  made  um- 
pire in  October  1873.  There  were  further  frequent 
interruptions.  Twice  the  Mexican  commissioner  was 
changed.  In  1871  Palacio  was  appointed  Mexico 
minister  to  the  United  States,  and  Leon  Guzman 
succeeded  him  as  member  of  the  joint  commission 
in  April  1872.  Guzman  and  Wadsworth,  however, 
could  not  work  amicably  together,  and  the  former  re- 
signed in  December,  the  labors  of  the  commission 
being  again  interrupted  till  the  arrival,  in  July  1873, 
of  his  successor,  Manuel  Marfa  Zamacona.  Hence- 
forth more  cordiality  existed  between  the  commission- 
ers; and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1876,  their  labors 
terminated.  The  time  allowed  the  commission  for 
the  adjustment  of  their  claims  had  been  on  several 
occasions  extended  by  special  conventions,  and  when 
the  cases  which  still  remained  undecided  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  umpire,  who  was  required  to  send  in  his 
decisions  within  six  months  after  the  closing  of  the 
commission,  it  was  also  found  necessary  to  extend 
that  time  to  November  20th,  on  which  day  the  ad- 
justment was  finally  concluded. 

The  result  of  this  lengthy  investigation,  which  cost 

'*  Copy  of  convention  in  Spanish  and  English  is  supplied  in  Mex.  Sinop, 
HisL  Reckon,,  14-19. 
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over  $300»000,  was  that  awards  were  made  against 
Mexico  in  favor  of  United  States  citizens  to  the 
amount  of  $4,125,622,  while  $150,498  was  awarded 
to  Mexican  claimants,  the  latter  sum  to  be  deducted 
from  Mexico's  liability,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  yearly 
instalments  of  $300,000,  to  begin  January  31,  1877.^ 

With  regard  to  the  2,000  claims  that  were  laid  before 
the  commission,  representing  the  sum  of  $556,788,- 
600,"  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  fictitious,  and 
the  legitimate  ones  exorbitant.  The  joint  commission 
opened  a  field  for  speculation  to  every  class  of  rascals. 
Every  device  was  practised  to  rob  one  government  or 
the  other,  the  claimants  hesitating  not  at  all  at  per- 
jury and  foi^ery.  Before  the  convention  of  1868  the 
claims  filed  by  American  citizens  against  Mexico 
amounted  to  330 ;  but  this  number,  after  the  commis- 
sion waa  installed,  was  swelled  to  over  1,000.  Out  of 
1,017  American  claims  examined  by  the  commission- 
ers, 831  were  rejected,  and  out  of  998  Mexican  claims 
only  167  receiv^  awards. ^^ 

X^otwith standing  this  settlement  of  claims,  there 
were  still  other  matters  threatening  a  rupture  between 
the  two  countries.  There  was  the  refusal  of  Mexico 
to  exempt  United  States  citizens  from  the  payment 
of  forced  loans — by  doing  which  she  claimed  that  she 
would  be  surrendering  her  sovereign  right  to  exact 
contributions  in  times  of  emergency  from  residents 
in  the  country;  and  the  refusal  to  permit  American 

"  Consult  U,  8,  ffouae  Misc  Doc  99,  44th  cong.  2d  seas.  For  foil  par- 
ticnlars  about  the  eommuBion,  aee  rsport  of  the  Mexioaa  Ment  ia  iffe.»  Mem* 
Jielac.  Sxter.,  187&-1877,  pp.  xil-xvh,  with  doc  7,  letter  A  to  G  inclu.;  M4z. 
Sinop.  Hiat,  Sedam,^  1866;  Ousman,  Dktdmen  del  Comis.;  U,  S.  Foreign  JfeL, 
43d  cong.  2d  mm.,  L  p.  bmi.-ix.;  JcL,  ii.  p.  liz.-'hd.,  896-084;  U.  8.  Sen. 
Jour,,  44tb  cong.  2d  seu..  625. 

*^The  claims  against  Mexico  amounted  to  $470,126,613,  and  those  against 
the  U.  S.  to  186,661,801.  M4x,  Menu  Relae  Erter.,  1866-1869,  p.  xiii. 

^'^  Grant's  message  of  Dec.  5, 1876,  in  U.  S.  Foreign  ReL,  44th  cong.  2d  seaa., 
p.  yii.  The  Mexican  gor-ernment  regarded  aereral  of  the  awards  as  unfair, 
especially  those  given  to  Benjamin  Weil  and  the  La  Abra  Mizung  Co.,  respect- 
ively in  the  sums  of  |487,810  and  $681,041.  It  was  held  that  these  clBdms 
were  supported  by  false  statements,  llie  Mexican  ffOTemmant  made  repre- 
sentations showing  their  fraudulent  character.  The  first  instalment  was  paid, 
though  the  government  was  compiled  to  have  reoourao  to  a  fort»d  loan. 
Mix,  Mem,  Belac  MjcUt,,  1876-1877,  pp.  xiv.,  xv. 
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troops  to  enter  MeiLican  territory  in  pursuit  of  ma- 
rauders. 

As  early  as  January  1871,  Nelson,  United  States 
minister  in  Mexico,  asked  that  the  latter  concession 
mi^ht  be  granted,  and  repeated  the  request  in  April 
foUowing.  On  both  occasions  he  was  refused;  and 
in  April  1875  Secretary  Fish^  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
Mexican  government  on  the  point  of  international 
honor,  proposed  to  Minister  Mariacal  that  an  agree^ 
ment  should  be  made  by  which  the  troops  of  both 
nations  might  cross  the  boundary  line  in  pursuit  of 
savages^  bandits,  and  desperadoes.  Such  a  mutual 
concession  would  have  been  derofi;atory  to  the  dignity 
of  neither  republic,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Lerdo,  during  the  peacefdl  years  of  his  administra* 
tion,  could  hav«  taken  measures  that  would  have  satis^ 
fied  the  expectations  of  the  United  States.  But  this 
he  neglected  to  do,  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out 
it  was  beyond  his  power.  Consequ^ntlv  the  depre- 
dations on  the  frontier  became  more  n^quent  and 
irritating.  Somewhat  later  during  the  last-named 
year  the  United  States  minister,  John  W»  Foster, 
again  called  the  government's  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  receiving  no  satisfactory  reply,  finally  informed 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  that  if  Mexico  would 
not  afford  the  necessary  protection  the  United  States 
Would  assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  so.  Affairs 
thus  remained  till  1877,  during  which  the  representa*- 
tions  to  the  Mexican  government  were  frequent  and 
more  urgent.  It  is  n^  surprising,  however,  that  in 
the  distracted  condition  of  Mexico  during  this  period 
Uiey  met  with  no  immediate  attention.  But  the  ex* 
dtement  in  Texas  had  become  threatening.  The  de- 
mands of  that  state  for  redress  and  the  application  of 
self-protection  were  so  clamorous  that  on  June  1, 1877, 
orders  were  issued  from  Washington  instructing  Gen- 
eral Ord  to  cross  the  Mexican  frontier  in  pursuit  of 
marauders  on  United  States  soil.  He  was,  however, 
charged  to  request  the  cooperation  of  the  authoritiea 
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This  elicited  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
agent  at  Washington,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  step 
was  contrary  to  treaty  and  international  law,  and 
Diaz  instructed  General  Trevifio  to  oppose  by  force 
any  such  invasion.^' 

Matters  at  this  time  were  still  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  opposed  to  revolu- 
tionary principles,  did  not  recognize  Diaz  as  the  head 
of  the  government,  while  the  question  of  annexation 
of  the  northern  states  was  animatedly  discussed. 
War  in  fact  seemed  imminent  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Foster  would  have  fomented  hostilities  if  he 
could,  and  President  Hayes  did  not  seem  adverse  to 
such  a  course.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  Diaz  while 
maintaining  the  national  dignity  was  energetic,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  marked  by  unfriendliness.  An 
adequate  force  was  sent  to  the  frontier,  with  great 
effect  in  suppressing  depredations;  and  the  first  and 
second  instalments  of  the  joint  commission's  awards 
were  punctually  paid.  In  view  of  this  conciliatory 
line  of  action,  and  of  the  firm  establishment  of  Diaz  as 
executive,  the  government  at  Washington  rea^nized 
him  as  president  in  April  1878;  and  though  occasional 
encroachments  were  made  on  Mexican  territory,  lead- 
ing to  official  correspondence,  peaceful  relations  con- 
tinued. On  May  9th  following  Manuel  Marfa  de 
Zamacona  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States." 

In  September  1880  the  government  at  Washington 
asked  for  a  formal  permission  on  the  part  of  Mexico 

i>  Al4x,f  Mem.  Ouerra  y  Mar.^  1876-1877,  vi.,  with  doe.  A,  B,  C.  It  ia  be- 
lieved, however,  that  secret  instauctioiiB  were  iaened  to  avoid  oolliaion.  Fri*- 
Ws  ReminU.,  MS.,  11. 

^^  For  details  resarding  these  qnestioiiB  of  dispute,  oonsnlt  M^.,  Mem, 
Ouerra y  Marin.,  1876-1877;  M6x.,  Mem.  Notas  kelac.,  1877,  pp.  45;  leL^ 
Relac.  Exter,,  1878;  Mex,,  Comments  U.  8.  Leg.;  FrUibie*a  Remimecencee,  MS., 
10-23;  M4!c,  Territorh  Invaskmee,  1873-1877,  pp.  94;  I/.  S.  H.  JSx.  Doe.,  L 
876-429,  45th  cong.  2d  sess.;  Clarhe^a  Mex.,  MS.,  4-11;  Romero's  reply  to 
Foster's  Report,  in  Diario  Ofic.,  Jan.  15,  1879,  et  seq.;  La  V<»  de  MH.,  Aug. 
1,  1877;  Id.,  Oct  18,  1877.  Foster,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Grant  in 
1872,  was  transferred  to  St  Petersburg  in  March  1880,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Morgan  as  minister  to  Mexico.  Diario  OJie.,  March  24,  25,  and  April  21, 
1880;  Sblkm't  SkUemenU,  MS. 
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to  allow  United  States  troops  to  cross  the  boundary 
line.  The  executive  laid  the  matter  before  congress, 
which  finally  expressed  its  willingness  to  grant  the 
concession  under  certain  conditions.  The  result  was, 
that  on  the  29th  of  July,  1882,  a  convention  was 
signed,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  federal  troops 
of  both  republics  might  reciprocally  cross  the  frontier 
in  pursuit  of  savage  Indiana^  On  July  29th  of  the 
following  year  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  each  nation  should  appoint  a  survey- 
ing party,  to  form  when  combined  an  International 
Boundary  Commission.  The  duty  of  this  commission 
was  to  mark  out  afresh  the  dividing  line,  which,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  monuments,  was  giving  rise  to 
difficulties.^ 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1877,  congress  approved 
the  non-reelection  law,  and  on  May  5th  of  the  follow- 
ing year  a  congressional  decree  amending  the  federal 
constitution  to  that  effect  was  published.*^  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  elections  drew  near,  several  of  the  states, 
especially  Morelos,  proposed  that  Diaz  should  again 
be  eligible  to  the  presidency,  provid^  that  he  obtained 

^The  districta  into  which  the  punroit  could  be  conducted  were  defined  as 
unpopulated  or  desert,  having  no  points  within  two  leagues  of  an  encampment 
or  town.  The  pursuing  party  was  to  give  the  eartiest  i^oesible  notice  of  the 
invasion  to  the  authorities  of  the  territory  invaded,  and  immediately  to  retire 
as  soon  as  it  had  effected  its  purpose,  or  had  lost  the  enemy's  traiL  Provis- 
ions were  also  made  to  meet  cases  of  outrage  committed  by  the  troops  of 
either  nation.  Copy  of  the  convention  will  be  found  in  Diario  Ofic,  Aug.  25, 
1882,  and  La  Vw  de  Mif.,  Aug.  27,  1882. 

^*Reconnoi8sance  parties  were  to  be  first  sent  out  and  report  the  condition 
of  the  existing  boundary  monuments;  the  number  of  those  destroyed  or  dis* 
placed;  the  p&ces  settled  or  capable  of  settlement,  where  it  might  be  advis- 
able to  set  monuments  closer  together  on  the  line;  and  the  character  of  the  new 
monuments  required,  whether  of  atone  or  iron,  and  their  approximate  number 
in  each  case.  The  two  governments  agreed  that  the  convention  should  be  re- 
garded as  continuing  in  lorce  until  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  provided  that 
ue  time  did  not  exceed  four  years  and  four  months  from  the  date  of  the 
exchan^  of  ratifications.  The  ratifications  tirere  exchanged  in  Washington, 
March  3,  1883.  Mex.,  Boundary  Line  Treaty  with  U..  8. 

**'ihe  amendment  also  provided  that  the  governors  of  states  could  not  be 
re<Slected.  No  president  or  governor  could  be  eligible  till  after  a  lapse  of 
four  years  from  the  cessation  of  his  functions.  La  Voz  de  M4J,,  Nov.  3, 
1877,  May  8,  1878;  Dkaio  Debaiea,  8°  Cong.,  iii.  112-232;  Diario  Ofic,  May 
7,  1878. 
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two  thirds  of  the  electoral  votea*'  In  most  of  the 
states^  however,  the  plan  was  disapproved;  nor  was 
Diaz  so  imprudent  as  to  favor  a  movement  directly 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  Tuxtepec,  to  which  he  was 

Sledged  He  recognized  that  such  an  action  might 
estroy  confidence  in  his  good  faith,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  he  consequently  instructed  his  friends  to 
desist  from  their  efforts  to  procure  his  reelection." 

The  candidates  for  the  presidential  chair  were  Man- 
uel Gronzalez,  Justo  Benitez,  Garcia  de  la  Cadena, 
Ignacio  Mejfa»  and  Manuel  M.  de  Zamacona.  By 
decree  of  September  25th  congress  declared  Gonzalez 
elected,^  and  on  December  ]«  1880,  he  assumed  the 
executive  office. 

The  administration  of  Diaz  was  essentially  pro- 
gressive, and  a  consequent  general  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  was  observable  in  both  a  social 
and  material  point  of  view.  Owing  to  the  excellent 
condition  into  which  the  urban  rural  police  was 
brought,  never  had  the  security  of  the  public  been  so 
well  provided  for.  Halations  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  states  were  cordial ;  and  although 
the  president  retained  extraordinary  powers,  he  never 
resorted  to  declarations  of  martial  law  in  districts  that 
required  federal  inte^osition."  Great  impetus  was 
given  to  education.  The  establishment  of  numerous 
agricultural  schools  and  of  scientific  observatories  was 
contemplated,  together  with  the  repair  of  roads, 
causeways,  and  bridges,  as  well  as  several  improve- 
ments in  the  ports  of  the  republia  But  the  diffi- 
culties the  government  had  to  contend  with,  having 

^  ThM  legifll&tare  of  Moxelo*  adopted  moh  &  plan  in  1S79,  and  propoied  it 
to  tiioflo  of  tba  other  itatea,  and  to  the  dipntacioa  permanente. 

tt/Xas,  Dato$  Biog.,  MS.,  407-9. 

^Diario  qfic,  Sept.  27,  188a  He  obtained  11,028  eleetoral  votM— £a 
Tot  de  Jf<^'.,  Oct.  3, 1880-«  yery  large  majority,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  waa 
mpported  by  Dies. 

'*  Sinaloa  "was,  in  the  early  part  ol  Diai'  administration,  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege  without  his  authorisation.  It  was  immediately  released  from  it  as 
soon  aa  he  became  aware  of  the  fact.  LiaZf  Ir{forme,  1880,  12. 
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as  yet  to  quell  the  turbulent  spirit  which  still  pre^ 
vailed  even  after  the  crushing  out  of  a  general  revolu- 
tion, were  in  the  way,  and  hindered  it  from  carryinj< 
oat  most  of  its  progressive  plans.  It  may  be  said  that 
under  Dias'  rule  the  chief  material  improvements  in- 
troduced were  the  establishment  of  two  observatories, 
astronomical  and  meteorological.  The  government 
took  in  hand  the  railway  problem,  making  liberal 
grants  to  several  companies  that  were  disposed  to 
engage  in  the  construction  of  railroad  lines,  both  in- 
ternational and  local.  It  should  be  born,  in  mind 
that  in  adopting  this  progressive  policy  the  president 
hat)  to  contend  with  the  opposition  existing  in  his  own 
cabinet,  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  railway 
oo-jtimunication  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
The  only  minister  who  openly  upheld  the  railwav 
scheme  without  exhibiting  any  fear  of  undue  Ameri- 
can influence  was  General  Gronzalez,  minister  of  war, 
who  later  becaiie  the  successor  of  General  Diaz  in 
the  executive  office,  and  efiicaciously  aided  him  in  re- 
wuoving  the  prejudices  of  his  colleagues. 

The  financial  condition  of  Diaz'  government  was 
iruly  a  painful  one.  The  consequences  of  the  revolu- 
cion  which  had  just  triumphed  had  caused  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  treasury  afiairs.  Moreover,  the  army  had 
been  considerably  increased  with  the  triumphant  revo- 
lutionary troops,  and  the  treasury  was  unaole  to  meet 
the  enormous  expenses  of  so  large  an  armed  force. 
The  government  was  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
introducing  economy  on  a  large  scale,  involving  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  army  and  the  suppression 
of  many  civil  offices.  Notwithstanding  this  saving, 
the  treasury  continued  in  great  strait;  there  were 
years  when  one  fourth  of  the  salaries  were  left  unpaid, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  public  officers  and 
the  army  had  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  percentage 
of  their  pay.  When  Diaz  surrendered  the  executive 
chair  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  burdened  with 
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obligations  to  the  amount  of  about  three  million  dol- 
lars, which  had  to  be  met  at  once.** 

In  strong  contrast  with  Lerdo's  stagnation  policy, 
during  the  administration  of  Diaz  frequent  changes 
in  his  cabinet  occurred.  I  have  aire  dy  called  atten- 
tion to  his  non-exclusive  principle  in  regard  to  politi- 
cal appointments,  and  this  was  well  illustrated  in 
January  1880  by  his  nomination  of  General  Berrio- 
zdbal  as  minister  of  government.^  On  November  1 5th 
the  members  of  Diaz'  cabinet  sent  in  their  resignations, 
in  order  to  leave  the  new  president  at  liberty  to  form 
his  own  ministry.  Gonzalez  had  already  consulted 
Diaz  with  regard  to  his  selection  of  ministers,  and 
requested  him  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  public  works. 
The  new  cabinet,  therefore,  was  thus  composed:  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  Ignacio  Mariscal;  of  govern- 
ment, Carlos  Diez  Gutierrez;  of  justice,  Ezequiel 
Montes;  of  fomento,  Porfirio  Diaz;  of  war,  Ger<inimo 
Treviflo;  and  of  the  treasury,  Francisco  Landero  y 
Cos.^ 

Gonzalez'  history,  like  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  political  men  now  figuring  in  Mexico,  is  highly 
romantic.  Born  in  obscurity,  he  rose  through  every 
difficulty  and  danger  to  the  highest  oflSce  of  the  nation. 
Neither  the  death-potential  bullet  nor  the  assassin's 
hand  could  stop  his  onward  career.®  At  Puebla  he 
lost  his  right  arm,  and  at  Tecoac  he  was  again  severely 
wounded  on  the  stump  by  a  bullet,  besides  being 
struck  on  the  thigh.  His  body  bears  the  scars  of  a 
dozen  wounds  received  in  combats  with  the  French 
or  in  civil  war.     On  his  left  cheek  a  long  gash  has 

*  Memoria  de  Oimzalez, 

^  Berrioz&bal  had  been  Iglesias'  minister  of  war. 

«  Diario  Ofic,  Dec.  1,  1880;  Liaz,  Datos  Biog.,  MS.,  4OO.  Dias  accepted 
the  resignation  of  his  ministers  with  the  nnderstanding  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  exercise  their  functions  until  Dec  Ist^  when  the  new  ministry  would 
enter  office.  Diario  Ofic,  Nov.  29,  1880.  He  resigned  his  portfolio  May  20, 
1881,  and  on  the  27th  of  June  following  Gonzalez  nominated  Cirlos  Pacbeco 
ministro  de  fomento.  Id.,  July  1,  1881.  At  this  time  Diaz  was  elected  gov* 
emor  of  Oajaca.  Id.,  June  28,  1881. 

^  Two  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him  during  his  presidential  can- 
vass or  immediately  afterward.  IHaz,  Misc.,  no.  06. 
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left  its  cicatrice.  When  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  his  opponents  said  that  he  was  a 
Spaniard)  and  therefore  ineligible.  The  opposition 
press  raised  the  cry,  and  the  credulous  masses  believed 
it  It  was  necessary  to  bring  his  origin  to  light,  and 
his  baptismal  certificate  was  published.  It  appears 
that  he  was  christened  in  Matamoros  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1833,  as  a  legitimate  son  of  Fernando  Gonzalez 
and  Eusebia  Flores,  both  native-born  Mexicans.  The 
names  given  him  at  the  baptismal  fout  were  Jos^ 
Manuel  del  Refugio.  He  was  bom  in  that  city,  and 
spent  his  early  years  in  the  Moquete  rancho,  situated 
five  leagues  from  the  town.  Upon  attaining  manhood, 
he  became  the  chief  clerk  of  a  mixed  store  and  bakery 
in  Matamoros,  kept  by  an  uncle-in-law  of  his,  named 
Campuzano.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  and  from  that  day  his  military  career  was 
never  interrupted.  In  a  few  years,  and  solely  by  his 
courage  and  meritorious  services,  he  attained  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  army.  His  record  shows  that  every 
promotion  awarded  him  was  due  to  a  brave  deed  or 
to  a  wound  received  on  the  battle-field. 

GrODzalez  is  of  low  stature  and  stalwart  build.  His 
complexion  is  somewhat  ruddy,  and  shows  the  effects 
of  exposure  during  his  long  military  life.  He  wears 
a  heavy  black  mustache;  his  beard  is  partially  gray; 
his  hair  abundant  and  inclined  to  curl. 

Gonzalez  assumed  the  presidential  oflSce  at  the  very 
time  that  the  government  was  experiencing  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  above  alluded  to;  and  although  the 
country  was  at  peace,  and  his  efforts  were  mainly  di- 
rected to  an  administrative  organization,  the  task  was 
an  arduous  one.  In  regard  to  international  policy, 
there  were  onlv  two  questions  pending,  but  they  were 
of  the  highest  import^  and  difi&cult  ones  to  solve.  One 
of  them  was  that  arising  from  troubles  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States;  the  other  was  the  boundary 
dispute  with  Guatemala. 

After  the  separation  of  Central  America  from  the 
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Mexican  federation  in  1824,  and  the  decision  of  Chi- 
apas to  cast  her  lot  with  Mexico,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can federation  still  laid  claim  to  Soconuaco,^  which 
was  a  department  of  Chiapas.  Instigated  by  agents 
and  partisans  of  the  Cental  American  government, 
the  discontented  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soco- 
nusco  pronounced  at  Tapachula  July  24, 1824,  against 
annexation  of  the  department  to  Mexico,  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  congress  thereupon  passed  a  decree 
incorporating  it  into  that  republic,  Jn  March  1825 
the  Mexican  government  firmly  proclaimed  against 
this  encroachment,  on  the  ground  that  Soconusco,  be- 
ing an  integral  part  of  Chiapas,  was  a  portion  of  the 
Mexican  federation.  The  pronunciamiento  of  Tapa- 
chula was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a  revolutionary 
demonstration  against  the  local  government  of  Chi- 
apas and  the  federal  government,  and  Mexico  had  a 
right  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  to  suppress  the  re- 
volt. The  federal  executive,  however,  refrained  from 
doing  so,  and  the  Central  American  government  oc- 
cupied Tapachula  with  troops.  As  the  protest  of 
Mexico  was  disregarded,  a  few  months  later  a  brigade 
under  Greneral  Anaya  was  sent  to  Chiapas,  but  it  did 
not  advance  beyond  that  city.  When  Mexico  assumed 
this  threatening  attitude,  negotiations  were  opened  by 
Juan  de  Dios  Mayorga,  minister  plenipotentiaiy  of 
the  united^  provinces  of  Central  America,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  question  should  be  decided  by  the 
congress  of  Panama.  This  the  minister  of  relations, 
Ldcas  Alaman,  refused  to  agree  to,  on  the  ground 
that  such  assent  would  be  an  admission  of  a  doubt  as 
to  Mexico's  right  to  the  department.  Mayorga  theu 
suggested  that  the  question  of  the  boundary  should  be 
settled  by  a  joint  commission,  which  proposal  Alaman 
accepted,  without  in  any  way  renouncing  Mexico's 
right  to  Soconusco*  An  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  which  both  governments  were  pledged  to 
withdraw  their  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Soco^ 

>*S60  BiiU  Mex.,  ycL  v.  23-4^  and  HitU  CetU.  Am.,  toL  iii,  thia  i 
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nuBco  were  not  to  be  called  upon  by  either  for  contri- 
butions of  men  or  money,  and  left  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  municipal  authorities  until  the  question  was 
settled.  That  this  agreement  was  weak  on  the  part  of 
Mexico  is  obvious,  (Jonsenting  not  to  exercise  author- 
ity in  a  portion  of  a  state  which  had  annexed  itself  to 
Mexico  by  popular  vote  strengthened  the  claim  of 
Central  America.  And  this  was  really  all  that  was 
done  by  these  early  negotiations ;  half  a  century  passed 
before  any  joint  commission  was  appointed.  The  po- 
sition of  Soconusco  for  the  next  seventeen  years  was 
anomalous.  It  was  virtually  independent,  without  the 
capability  of  self-government.  Its  political  condition 
bordered  on  anarchy,  and  its  moral  condition  on  sav- 
agism.  The  department  became  the  headquarters  of 
marauders  and  the  asylum  of  criminals  and  malefactors, 
while  from  time  to  time  it  was  invaded  by  Central 
American  troops,  whose  conduct  did  not  mend  matters. 
Affairs  remained  thus  till  1842,  when  Santa  Anna, 
in  consequence  of  representations  of  the  authorities 
and  citizens,  decreed  September  11,  1842,  that  Soco- 
nusco was  an  inalienable  part  of  Chiapas,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Mexican  nation.  The  district  was 
formed  into  a  prefectura  of  CHiapas,  and  Tapachula, 
which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  was  designated 
as  the  capital.  Guatemala,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Centra]  American  federation  being  already  forecast, 
protested,  and  some  correspondence  followed;  but  the 
internal  troubles  of  both  countries  caused  the  matter 
to  be  dropped  until  1853,  when  Santa  Anna  appointed 
Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Pereda  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Guatemala,  now  an  independent  republic,  and  lay- 
ing claim  to  Chiapas  and  Soconusco.  Guatemala's 
claim  was  still  more  far-fetched  than  that  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  federation.  It  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  Chiapas  had  belonged  to  the  captaincy-general  of 
Guatemala,  the  Guatemalan  government  ignoring  the 
feet  that  Chiapas  had  acquired  its  independence  of 
Spain  and  Spain's  government    As  well  might  Guate- 
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mala  have  laid  claim  to  Nicaragua  or  Costa  Rica, 
since  both  those  countries  formed  provinces  of  the 
extinguished  captaincy-general.  Pareda's  mission  was 
to  effect  a  treaty  for  the  determination  of  the  boun- 
dary, and  the  settlement  of  pending  disputes,  and  he 
submitted  a  project  to  Pavon,  the  Guatemalan  minis- 
ter. But  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  A  new  aspect 
was  given  to  Guatemala's  demands.  Pavon  put  in 
a  claim  against  Mexico  for  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  known  as  the  deuda  de  Chiapas.*^  In  1858 
Pereda  was  recalled,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  matter 
remained  in  abeyance. 

In  August  1874  Kamon  Uriarte,  Guatemalan  en- 
voy extraordinary  to  Mexico,  presented  a  memoran- 
dum to  Lafragua,  the  minister  of  relations,  in  which 
lie  again  brought  forward  the  boundary  question,  and 
roposed  to  make  the  project  of  the  treaty  discussed 
oy  Perada  and  Pavon  in  1854  the  starting-point. 
Negotiations  were  carried  on  for  some  time  without 
interruption;  a  convention  was  signed  December  7, 
1877,  and  a  joint  commission  appointed.  Neverthe- 
less, matters  did  not  go  on  smoothly;  the  labors  of 
the  commission  were  several  times  stopped,  and  at 
one  time  the  danger  of  hostilities  breaking  out  was 
imminent.  During  the  years  1879  and  1880  several 
irruptions  into  Soconusco  were  made  by  bands  of 
armed  men,  proceeding  from  Guatemalan  territory; 
and  in  December  of  the  latter  year  Tuxtla  Chico  was 
attacked  by  a  force  200  strong,  commanded  by  the  jefe 
polftico  of  San  Mdrcos,  a  department  of  Guatemala. 
Mexico  grew  angry,  began  to  contemplate  war,  and 
sent  a  strong  force  into  Chiapaa  But  milder  meas- 
ures prevailed;  and  on  September  27,  1882,  a  treaty 

''The  STOonds  for  this  claim  vere  as  foUows:  When  indepezLdenoe  waa 
procUumed  the  uaited  provinces  of  Central  America  assumed  the  public  debt 
of  the  extinguished  captaincy -general,  and  when  the  union  was  (ussolved  in 
1841  f  to  each  of  the  Central  American  republics  its  corresponding  quota  waji 
assigned.  Guatemala  claimed  that  .iexico,  having  appropriated  Chiapas, 
ought  to  pay  that  state's  quota,  amounting  to  1458,060.  Martinez,  CueMm 
Mex.  y  Ouat.,  103-7. 
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was  sigBed  by  which  Guatemala  renounced  forever 
her  pretended  rights  to  Chiapas  and  Soconusco,  as 
well  as  all  claims  for  indemnity,  and  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  republics  was  defined  in  perpe- 
tuity/^ 

The  new  commercial  treaties  with  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  initiated  under  the  former  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  an  extradition  treaty  with  Spain,  were 
concluded  by  Gonzalez  and  ratified  in  1883.  The 
long-interrupted  relations  with  Great  Britain  were 
renewed  by  Gonzalez,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Mexico  had  not  made  the  first  advance  toward 
reconciliation.  Sir  Spencer  St  John  arrived  in  Mex- 
ico in  July  1883,  as  the  representative  of  the  British 
government,  and  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations  held, 
friendly  relations  were  formally  restored  between  the 
two  countries,  and  Ignacio  Mariscal  was  in  that  year 
accredited  as  the  minister  of  Mexico  near  the  British 
government. 

In  the  arrangements  of  a  new  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  some  little  delay  occurred.  The  first 
project  was  disapproved  by  the  senate  at  Washington 
in  November  1882,  and  another  on  the  reciprocity 
principle  was  drawn  up.  A  treaty  of  this  nature  was 
finally  agreed  to,  and  ratified  by  the  Mexican  senate 
May  14,  1884. 

Comparing  Gonzalez'  administration  with  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  so  greatly  disturbed,  we  may  well  say 
that  peace  reigned  during  its  whole  period,  and  that 
there  was  no  local  trouble  to  lament.  This  period  of 
Mexican  history  was  marked  by  internal  progress  and 

'^  The  treaty  was  daly  ratified  by  both  goTemmenta,  and  exchanged  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  Mav  1,  1883.  Mex,  Tratado  erUre  Estad,  Un.  Mex,  y  GuaL  In 
addition  to  official  organs  of  the  press  and  other  periodicals,  the  following 
anthorities  on  this  subject  have  been  consulted;  Larraimar,  Notic  Hist. 
Soconusco,  Mexico,  1843;  Id.,  CJuavaa  y  Soconusco,  con  motivo  de  la  atestion 
de  Umites  entre  Mexico  y  OtiaiemaiOf  Mexico,  1875;  Martinez,  Cueation  etUre 
Mexico  y  OtKUcnuUa,  Mexico,  1882;  Mex,,  Question  de  Umites  entre  Mex,  v 
G'lat.;  Mex,  y  GuaL,  Cuestion  de  Umites,  Mexico,  1875;  [Triarte,  Convencion  de 
7  Dee,,  1877;  Chiapas,  Manig,  de  los  Poderes,  Mexico,  1882;  Mex.,  Conespond, 
DkUom,,  il  42^-48,  469-634:  Jtfite.,  Menu  Relac  ExUr,,  1878,  43-6,  with  App. 
l4;  Id,,  1881,  13-19. 
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prosperity.  The  advance  of  the  republic  was  rapid, 
and  of  that  stable  nature  which  indicates  the  forward 
inarch  of  civilization.  The  railway  undertakings  sub- 
sidized by  Diaz  were  carried  into  effect  during  the  rule 
of  Gonzalez,  who,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of 
the  treasury,  provided  the  money  required  to  pay  the 
heavy  instalments;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
under  his  government  no  company  was  ever  left 
unpaid. 

Trade  and  industry  were  considerably  encouraged ; 
the  army  was  reorganized  and  provided  with  the  best 
arms  and  artillery  known  in  the  world;  there  were 
constructed  bridges,  causeways,  wharves,  and  other 
necessary  works  at  the  ports;  public  buildings,  well 
deserving  of  special  mention,  were  erected,  such  as 
the  custom-house  at  Mexico;  the  telegraph  service 
was  extended,  and  public  education  zealously  developed 
by  the  government.  The  moral  tone  of  the  people 
was  gradually  becoming  more  elevated."  Owing  to 
the  excellent  organization  of  the  rural  police,  male- 
factors, formerly  rendering  the  highways  unsafe,  were 
done  away  with,  and  crime  notably  decreased. 

In  order  to  meet  the  great  expenditure  called  for 
by  so  many  material  improvements,  Gonzalez  devoted 
his  attention  particularly  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  public  treasury.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  his  administration,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  was  very  much  improved,  with  an  increase 
of  several  millions  of  revenue.  As  to  the  point  of 
order  in  the  management  of  funds,  the  most  perfect 
system  was  established;  indeed,  it  was  during  Gon- 
zalez' term  that  the  treasury  for  the  first  time  had  a 
perfect  system  of  accounting. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  improvements  which  the 
country  received  the  benefit  of  under  the  government 
of  Gonzalez,  giving  him  a  right  to  be  enroUed  among 
its  most  liberal  rulers,  his  fi^ministration  experienced 
a  period  of  adversity,  which  was  in  its  last  year.     The 

*'  Memorku  cf  Fwntnto  y  Ouerra  and  HacUndOm 
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immense  expenditures  incurred,  both  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  in  the  improvement  of  every 
branch  of  the  public  administration,  naturally  kept 
the  treasury  in  an  exhausted  condition.  The  public 
revenue,  far  from  being  diminished  in  1884  had  be- 
come increased ;  but  the  task  of  introducing  progress 
in  a  country,  and  of  causing  it  to  live  according  to 
modem  ideas  and  ways,  is  bound  to  be  a  diiScult  and 
costly  one,  and  the  treasury  of  Mexico  did  not  pos- 
sess the  means  to  meet  at  the  same  time  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  administration  as  well  as  those  of 
material  development. 

Gronzalez  found  himself  placed  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma ;  he  must  either  pay  the  public  employes  their 
salaries,  neglecting  to  meet  the  obligations  agreed 
upon  by  his  predecessor  with  the  companies  engaged 
in  building  the  railways,  or  solely  look  softer  the  in- 
terests of  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil  list 
He  hesitated  not  Being  convinced  that  the  credit 
of  the  nation  and  her  future  progress  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  payment  of  her  debts,  contracted 
to  secure  the  material  improvements  already  realized, 
he  applied  the  public  revenue  to  the  payment  of  those 
debts,  leaving  the  government  oflScials  without  their 
pay.  This  policy  caused  an  outcry  against  the  presi- 
dent from  that  class  of  the  community  living  on  the 
public  revenue,  and  from  his  enemies;  and  that  class 
of  politicians  who  entertained  the  belief  that  the  best 
means  to  gain  the  good- will  of  the-  coming  ruler  lay 
in  running  down  the  credit  of  the  present  one,  worked 
their  points,  spreading  innumerable  calumnies  against 
the  president,  whom  they  represented  as  a  monster  of 
iniquity.  Not  one  of  those  calumnies  has  been  sub- 
stantiated to  such  a  degree  as  to  even  give  it  the  sem- 
blance of  truth.  It  was  said  that  the  source  of  his 
fortune,  which  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  was  due 
to  peculation;  when  the  fact  is,  that  at  a  time  of  such 
material  development  as  Mexico  derived  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gronzalez,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
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any  intelligent  and  shrewd  man  to  acquire  wealth  in 
enterprises  of  recognized  utility  to  the  country,  as 
was  done  by  many  others,  some  of  whom  were  not  at 
all  friendly  to  the  president  It  was  also  reported  that 
he  was  steeped  in  vice,  when  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Gonzalez  is  one  of  the  few  political  men  of  Mex- 
ico who  have  never  failed  to  maintain  the  respectability 
of  their  position. 

The  seed  of  slander  against  the  president  having 
been  sown,  it  was  not  long  in  growing,  and  every 
financial  measure  adopted  by  the  government,  both  to 
do  away  with  the  existing  difficulties,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  next  administration,  which  was  to  assume 
power  in  a  few  months,  was  construed  by  the  public — 
ill  advised  by  the  enemies  of  Gonzalez — as  a  scheme 
to  acquire  large  pecuniary  means,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  president  and  his  favorites.  The  main 
causes  of  disturbance  were  two;  namely,  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  the  stamp  law,  and  the  convention 
entered  into  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  the 
British  bondholders.  The  nickel  question,  which  had 
been  a  source  of  speculation  on  the  part  of  a  few 
money-grabbers,  and  with  which  the  government  had 
had  no  concern  whatever,  gave  rise  to  a  petty  popular 
commotion  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  March  1884,  with  the  view  of  augmenting  the 
public  revenue,  and  providing  resources  for  the  next 
administration,  orders  were  given  to  carry  into  effect 
^  a  law  decreed  by  the  national  congress,  under  which 
a  number  of  articles  were  added  to  the  list  of  those 
subject  to  the  payment  of  stamp  duea  The  mer- 
chants became  highly  indignant;  and  in  order  to 
deceive  and  excite  the  populace,  they  spread  the  re- 
port that  the  stamp-tax  was  intended  to  enrich  the 
president;  the  fact  being  that  Gonzalez  would  have 
no  hand  in  its  collection,  but  left  it  to  his  successor. 
A  few  commercial  houses  of  the  city  of  Mexico  were 
closed  two  or  three  days;  but  the  firm  attitude  of  the 
government  prevailed,  and  after  making  a  few  light 
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concessions  to  the  merchants,  the  law  went  into  effect. 
The  government  of  Diaz  has  made  it  imperative  to 
the  present  time,  and  its  observance  is  undisputed. 

Much  deeper  was  the  excitement  caused  bj  the 
recognition  of  the  British  debt,  and  the  plan  of  con- 
vertmg  the  Mexican  bond  in  London  into  others,  en- 
titled the  Consolidated  debt  of  Mexico  in  London. 
Some  intriguing  persons,  who  had  entertained  the  idea 
of  themselves  entering  into  arrangements  with  the 
bondholders,  under  the  belief  that  they  would  be  well 
compensated  by  the  latter,  endeavored  to  hinder  Gon- 
zalez from  so  doing,  imagining  that  when  the  next 
administration  came  into  power  they  would  be  ap- 
pointed the  agents  to  complete  the  negotiation. 
The  terms  of  the  convention  were  that  the  debt 
should  nominally  represent  £17,200,000.  Of  this 
sum  there  would  be  recognized  to  the  bondholders 
only  £14,448,000;  the  by  no  means  insignificant  dif- 
ference, £2,752,000,  was  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  to  meet  the  expenses  of  conversion. 
What  Gonzalez  had  in  view  was  that  this  large  sum, 
which  his  successor,  and  not  himself,  was  to  receive 
— as  his  administration  would  terminate  in  fifteen 
days — ^should  be  applied,  one  part  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  conversion,  and  the  other  to  place  the  next 
administration  in  funds  to  pay  the  bondholders  the 
first  coupons,  thus  protecting  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  paving  the  way  for  it  to  raise  a  loan  in 
London,  and  facilitate  the  development  of  internal 
works.  But  that  sum,  under  the  name  of  gastos, 
became  the  touchstone  of  scandal,  which  the  enemies 
of  Gonzalez  made  the  most  of  to  charge  him  with  the 
intent  of  using  it  to  his  own  advantage,  while  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  but  a  few  more  hours  to  wield  the  executive 
authority.  Through  the  agency  of  paid  agitators  and 
of  a  few  deluded  students,  they  incited  the  rabble  of 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  revolt  at  the  moment  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  was  discussing  the  clauses  of  the  con- 
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ventioQy  and  approving  them  in  the  main.  Gonzalez 
in  thiff  matter  had  acted  with  his  usual  prudence, 
inasmuch  as,  being  authorized  by  congress  to  make 
the  arrangement  himself,  as  was  done  by  Diaz  later, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1885,  he  declined  to  act  without 
the  sanction  of  the  legislative  authority,  preferring 
that  the  discussion  should  be  postponed  until  the  new 
president  should  go  into  power,  and  not  to  spill  blood 
by  employing  the  armed  force  of  the  government  to 

})ut  down  the  mob.  These  scenes  occurred  in  the 
ast  days  of  November  1884,  and  the  new  president 
was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  December  of  the  same 
year. 

The  presidential  election,  which  took  place  in  Sep- 
tember, favored  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  obtained  a  large 
majority,  the  count  showing  that  he  had  received 
15,999  out  of  the  16,462  electoral  votes.  The  ene- 
mies of  Gronzalez  spread  the  slanderous  report  that  he 
had  attempted  to  murder  and  poison  Diaz  in  order 
that  the  latter  should  not  assume  the  executive  oflfice; 
and  to  that  effect  took  advanti^e  of  an  accident  which 
occurred  to  the  train  of  the  Irolo  railway,  on  which 
the  president-elect  was  journeying.  But  plain  com- 
mon sense  suffices  to  destroy  this  calumny;  for  in  a 
country  like  Mexico,  where  elections  are  effected  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  government,  with  but  little 
regard  to  the  popular  will,  i^resident  Gonzalez  had  no 
need  of  Diaz'  death  to  keep  him  out  of  office.  All  he 
need  do  would  be  to  cause  the  election  of  some  one 
else.  Diaz  was  chosen  because  Gonzalez  favored  his 
election. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1884,  Gronzalez  surren- 
dered the  executive  office.  In  spite  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  his  last  year,  of  the  efforts  made  by  his 
enemies  to  destroy  his  prestige,  he  did  not  forfeit,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  with  many  another  ruler,  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  people.  During  the  stormy 
days  of  the  British  Debt  Convention,  when  the  armed 
mob  of  Mexico   was  engaged  in  rioting,  President 
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Gonzalez,  unaccompatiiedy  walked  the  atreeta,  day  or 
night,  among  the  crowda,  by  whom  he  waa  constantly 
cheered  aa  a  homage  to  his  reckless  courage.  He 
retired  to  his  own  house  only  upon  the  day  that  he 
retired  from  the  national  palace. 

His  administration  will  ever  be  a  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  Mexico.  Though  it  is  true  that  he  left 
the  treasury  heavily  burdened,  the  fact  stands  that 
be  caused  the  execution  of  a  number  of  public  works 
which  completely  changed  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  debt  he  incurred  represents  the  progress  oi 
Mexico,  and  continued  the  reorganization  of  every 
branch  of  the  administration  before  begun. 

Among  the  persons  most  efficiently  cooperating  in 
the  labors  of  the  administration  of  Gonzalez,  especial 
credit  should  be  given  to  Carlos  Rivas,  who,  for  his 
intelligent  and  successful  discharge  of  commissions 
intrusted  to  him,  obtained  the  respect  and  considera* 
tion  of  the  president,  and  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 

Diaz,  succeeding  Gonzalez^  found  himself  at  first  in  a 
most  difficult  position  financially,  because  the  treasury 
was  exhausted,  owing  to  the  large  obligations  con- 
tracted  by  the  former  ruler.  He  issued  the  decree  of 
June  22,  1885,  suspending  the  payment,  not  only  of 
the  floating  debt,  but  also  of  the  subsidies  which  he 
had  himself  granted  during  his  former  term  to  rail- 
way  companies  and  others,  he  consolidated  the  inter- 
nal  and  external  debts  into  bonds  of  the  treasury,  and 
paid  with  regularity  the  salaries  of  public  officials,  lens 
a  discount  of  twenty-five  and  later  ten  per  cent. 

Peace  for  the  most  part  followed,  though  there 
were  communistic  uprismgs  in  Mexico  and  C6rdoba 
in  1885,  and  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Nuevo 
Leon  and  Coahuila,  and  later  similar  revolts  else- 
where. Then  there  was  the  Yaqui  war  in  Sonora, 
the  arrc^ant  chief  Cajeme  being  the  cause.  Lareta 
Molina,  with  twenty-two  Yaquis,  endeavored  to  sup- 
press him,  but  the  federal  government  was  at  length 
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obliged  to  send  a  large  force  against  Cigeme,  who 
raised  fortifications  at  various  points.  In  March  1886, 
three  columns^  each  about  1,200  strong,  were  set  in 
motion  against  his  positions,'"  while  every  town  or 
point  of  importance  around  the  Yaqui  Valley  was  suf- 
ficiently fortified  and  garrisoned  to  resist  any  hostile 
demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The  Ya- 
quis  were  thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.     It  was  a  well- 

Jlanned  campaign,  and  completely  successful.  The 
ndians  were  driven  successively  from  stronghold  to 
stronghold,  till  all  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Mexican  troops.  Cajeme,  however,  baffled  all  efforts 
to  capture  him,  though  several  of  his  principal  men 
were  caught  and  executed. 

In  connection  with  the  Yaqui  war,  mention  must 
be  made  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Apaches  in 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora  during  1885-6.  To  enumer- 
ate in  the  briefest  manner  all  the  murders  and  atroci- 
ties committed  by  these  savages  in  that  short  space 
of  time  would  require  a  chapter;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Mexican  and  United 
States  troops,'^  the  scourge  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
wiped  out. 

A  hope  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  certain 
schemers  in  the  United  States  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  northern  portion  of  Mexico  by  purchase  would 
not  be  impracticable  under  the  present  administration, 
considering  the  financial  straits  in  which  Mexico  found 
herself  when  Diaz  entered  office.  The  project,  how- 
ever, is  a  vain  one.  No  people  are  more  opposed  to 
the  dismemberment  of  their  national  domain  than  the 
Mexicans,  and  any  administration  that  should  pro* 

»  One  under  generals  Leiva  and  Carillo,  with  2  mitnuUenM  from  the  west; 
another  tinder  Gen.  Camano^  with  2  howitBers  from  the  loiith-eart;  a  heavy 
body  of  cavalry  was  also  moved  from  the  town  of  Buena  Vista  on  the  north- 
east; while  G^.  Martinez,  the  commandant,  with  his  headonarters  at  Baro- 
jica,  directed  his  attention  to  the  occnpation  of  Torin,  whi4i  was  the  key  to 
the  sitaation. 

"*  A  momentary  clond  oast  its  shadow  over  the  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  nations,  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  collision  which  occurred  in 
1886  between  a  Mexican  detachment  and  a  body  of  U.  S.  troops  under  Capt. 
Crawford,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  scrimmage. 
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pose  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  would  be 
liable  to  overthrow*  It  is  true  that  in  the  northern 
states  the  holders  of  great  tracts  of  land,  and  no  few 
of  the  wealthier  class,  are  favorably  disposed  to  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  but  they  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  imagi- 
nary necessity,  too,  for  the  sale  of  territory,  has  dis- 
appeared under  the  able  financial  reforms  efiected  by 
Diaz,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  may  never 
arrive  when  the  counsels  of  unprincipled  men  shall 
prevail.  Under  such  administrations  as  the  present 
one,  the  yearly  increasing  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations,  and  the  mutual  commercial  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  peace  and  reciprocal  comity,  jealousy 
and  apprehension  will  cease  on  the  one  side,  and  arro- 
gant pretensions  on  the  other." 

*The  principal  anthorities  vaed  in  writing  the  Ave  preceding  chapters  are 
government  docnments  and  official  papers,  and  the  works  of  Mexican  writers 
of  the  period.     Of  the  latter,  notice  must  be  made  of — 

Dereeho  tnternaeional  Mexkanot  Mex.,  1878-9,  4%  8  pis,  i.  p.  vii.  and  707; 
ii.  406  pp.;  iii.  1174  pp.  A  compilation  made  by  Jos6  Fernandez,  chief  clerk 
of  the  department  of  relations  of  Mexico,  and  approved  by  the  executive,  of  all 
treaties  and  conventions  entered  into  by  Mexico  with  other  powers  from  1821 
to  1878.  In  tiie  first  part  are  those  concluded  and  ratified  by  the  contracting 
parties;  annexed  to  the  respective  ones  are  im|K>rtant  documents,  such  as  con- 
ferences and  treaties  of  Spain  with  other  nations  affecting  Mexico.  In  the 
2d  part  are  treaties  made  but  not  ratified  by  the  Mexican  republic,  with  an 
appendix  containing  several  important  documents.  The  appendix  includes, 
among  other  papers,  several  treaties  entered  into  by  Maximilian,  the  ratifica- 
tions of  which  were  never  exchanged;  and  like  all  acts  emanating  from  the 
empire,  they  were  declared  null  oy  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico. 
The  3d  part  contains  laws  and  regulations  on  matters  of  a  general  nature; 
viz.,  commercial  agents,  admiralty,  antiquities,  archives,  national  arms, 
public  lands,  bulls,  naturalization  and  citizenship,  foreign  relations,  cere- 
monials, penal  code,  colonization,  foreign  debt,  and  many  other  subjects  of 
more  or  less  interest  to  f oreiffners.    The  typographical  work  is  very  fair. 

Carrrapondenda  D^fhmdUca  cambiada  erUre  el  aobierno  de  hs  Estadoa  Vnldos 
Afexicancs  y  losde  varku  votendas  eatranjeras,  Mexico,  1882;  L  4%  2  vol.,  i. 
993  pp.,  5  1;  ii.  726  pp.,  31.  Contains  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that 
occurred  between  the  ffovemment  of  Mexico  and  the  governments  of  foreign 
powers  from  July  1,  1878,  to  June  90,  1881,  with  annexes,  some  of  which  are 
of  earlier  dates.  A  part  of  the  correspondence  appearing  in  many  of  the 
affairs  contained  in  the  work  is  not,  properly  speaking,  of  a  diplomatio  nature, 
but  internal,  having  taken  place  between  authorities  of  Mexico;  but  the  com- 
piler, Jofl^  Fernandez,  chief  clerk  of  tiie  department  of  relations,  thought 
proper  to  insert  it  for  the  reason  that  much  of  the  matter  in  it  refers  to  a 
critical  period  of  Mexican  international  relations. 

Daioa  Bhgrdficoa  del  Cfeneral  de  DMsion  C,  Pcrfirio  Dim  con  Acoph  de 
DocumemiM  HtatMeoe,  Mexico,  1884.  Fol.,  p.  247,  with  portrait.  This 
work  contains  data  for  the  biography  of  Qeneral  Diaz  from  his  birth  to  the 
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end  of  his  preddantiy  in  1880.  The  data  are  not  rery  ezttnftive;  Indeed,  for 
his  early  lixe,  they  are  verv  scanty;  bat  after  he  entered  public  life  the  in- 
formation  is  abundant,  and  accompanied  with  loffioial  documents  of  high  im« 
portanoe.  In  giving  to  the  public  this  life  of  Dial,  it  became  also  necessary 
to  relate  the  historic^  events  of  his  country  for  the  period  embfaOed.  The 
whole  will  be  found  important  in  writingthe  history  of  Mexico. 

AgusUn  R,  Oomalez,  Hi$Ujiria  del  Mwtado  da  AguatcalienUa,  Mexico, 
1881.  Sm.  4*,  618  pp.,  1  L,  2  maps.  A  comprehensive  history  of  the  state  of 
Aguascalientes  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  foundation  to  1875,  followed  bv 

Sneral  information  on  her  literature,  the  cnstoms  of  the  inhabitants,  agricul- 
re  and  minei^  manufactures,  and  other  industries,  and  terminating  with 
remarks  on  various  matters  connected  with  the  state  to  date  of  publication. 
;  Pidcido  Vega,  DoemnerUoB  de  la  Camision  Cw^fidendal  1863-8.  FoL,  15 
voL  MS3.  This  collection  Consists  of  the  oorrespondeAce^  documents,  ac« 
Counts,  vouchers,  etc.^  connected  with  Oen.  Vegas  commission  to  procure 
funds,  arms,  and  mumtions  of  war  at  San  Francisco,  Calif orma,  for  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Mexico  during  the  French  intervention  and  imperial 
regime  in  that  country.  The  correspondenoe  shows  the  difficulties  met  with 
by  the  commissioner,  and  how  he  overcame  them.  It  also  furnishes  many 
important  facts  on  the  war  between  the  republicans  and  imperislists,  on 
President  Juarez'  policy,  etc  The  whole  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  that  eventful  period. 

The  following  list  contains  an  enumeration  of  a  large  number  of  the 
authorities  that  have  been  consulted.  Those  of  an  official  character  arc: 
Mex,^  Diario  de  los  D^tatee,  1809,  and  sneoeedin^  volumes;  reports  of  the  gov« 
emment  officids,  notably  those  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  treasury, 
government  war,  foreign  relations,  and  f omento  departments,  and  decrees 
and  treaties  during  the  period:  Jfex.,  CoL  Ley.,  Dec  y  Cir,,  ii  f275-6;  iii.  12^ 
330,  passim;  Id,,  SoL  Ley.,  1863,  passim;  la.,  Recop  Leyee,  etc.,  i.  1867,  and 
succeeding  volumes;  Id.,  Sincp.  Hist,  Reclanup  186i8-76,  passim;  Id.,  Corre* 
apond.  Diphm,,  i.~iL,  1877-loS2,  passim:  Id,,  Ii\forme  de  la  Com,  Peequie,, 
1874;  Id.,  DereehoItUenu  Mex.,  1878,  passim;  Id.,  Codigo Reforma,  1860,  l8Cl; 
Id.,  Imeiaiivas...ffac^  1869;  Id.,  Ley  de  Thnbre,  m6,  81;  1880,  48;  Id., 
EetoL  Cuerpo  S&tado  Mayor,  1879;  iMacurto  yromui,  for  el  Premdenie.  18&1, 


pronundadoe  ante  el  Congreeo  de  la  Union  en  las  Seeionee  del  16,  IS,  19  de  Mayo 
de  187 4t  Mexico^  1874,  113  pp.;  U.  S.  government  documents  covering  thia 
period;  notably,  Sen.  Voc;  Sen.  Mite.;  Sen.  Journal;  For.  Ret;  House  Jcur^ 
nal;  H.  Conu  Reportt;  H.  Ex.  Doc.;  H.  Miec;  and  Ccmmer.  RcL;  to  the  re- 
spective indices  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  Mexican  affiurs,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  Cong.  Olobe  and  Hansard's  Pari  DebaUi.  The  Mexican  and 
other  writers  and  collectors  that  have  been  consulted  are:  Riva  Palado,  HicL 
Admin.  Lerdo;  Tovar,  HisL  Pari,  L->iv..  passim;  ArraiMoiK,  Mej.,  iv.,  passim; 
Rivera,  Hist,  Jalapa,  iv.;  Romero,  OircuiareB  y  otras  PuHicaciones  heehaspor  U 
Legadon  Mexicana  en  Washington  durante  la  Ouerra  de  InUrvendon^  Mexico, 
1868,  607  pp.;  Id.,  R^uL,  49-61,  85-6;  Rivera,  Oob.  de  Uex.,  iL  674  et  seq.; 
Niox,  Expid,  du  Mex.,  705-16;  Naoarro,  If/orme  soibre  fr.  ReitoL;  Rivera, 
Mex.  Pint.,  i,  passim;  Domenech,  Hist,  du  Mex.,  438-40;  Romero,  Diat,  paa- 
sim;  Diaz,  Misc.,  nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  15,  16^  18-20,  27,  41-3,  45,  65-7, 
63-^2;  Id.,  Biog.,  MS.,  1-471;  Id.,  Datos  Riog.,  92-232,  passim;  Quevedo,  LI 
General  Oonsalex,  Mexico,  1884;  Iglesias,  Recuerd.  PoUL,  1884,  89,  MS.;  Id., 
Manijiesto,  1876,  20;  Id.,  Estud.  ConsUL  JusHc,  Mex.,  1874,  84;  HamiUotis 
Mex.  Lowe;  FrisbU's  Reminia.,  MS.»  40;  Vega,  Docs,  MS.,  iiL  304,  427-«, 
672-3;  Id.,  Rep.  Mij.,  in  Paip.  Var,,  104,  no.  9;  D'lUric,  Maxim.,  185-41C; 
Halts  Mex.  Law,  317;  Hayes^  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  126-7,  135;  Id.,  Rcffa  CaL,  in. 
62;  Quer^taro,  Col.  de  Ley  y  Dee.,  18C9,  31;  Sdbn-SahnCs  Diary,  iL,  ps«i:r.; 
Soc  Mex.  Oeog.,  2d  Bp.,  iv.  670-^,  748;  II.,  3d  Ep.,  i.  306;  Sheldon's  Lei- 
ters,  1-26;  Busto,  Estad.  Rep.  Mex.,  L,  p.  xc-xci.;  li.,  6Lh  pt,  41X);  Id.,  7.72- 
puest.  Fed.,  1&77-8,  v.-viiL  3-18,  48M67;  BanerqfVs  I^^otes  on  Mex.,  M3.,  1« 
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116;  Ober's  Travels  in  Mex.,  S.  F.,  1884,  672;  EHrada  y  Zen^'Man.  06b,  Jrf, 
PoL,  Mex.,  1878,  pp.  314,  3  L;  Evam,  Sister  Rep,,  passim;  Broeklehursi*s  Mex- 
ico To-day,  London,  1883,  pp.  250, 66  plates;  BisJutp's  Old  Mex.,  18-21,  13^-48, 
269-^;  BoniUa,  Informe,  Hex.,  1880,  133;  Bustamante,  contra  Arzobispo  de 
Hex,,  1877,  34;  Pew,  Maxim,,  10^74;  Perez,  Die.  Oeog,,  i.  327,  333-^, 
345-^;  ii  313-23;  in.  689-600;  Perez,  J,  S,,  Aim.  EstadisL,  11,  104-31,  172, 
181-8,  212;  Price,  Britf,  22-68,  passim;  Mea;.,  R^  Border  Commis.,  1864-73; 
Id.,  Conven.  entre  Mex,  y  Belgica,  1882,  2S;  Mex.,  Scraps,  i.-ii.,  passim;  MailU- 
/eri,  Direci,,  66-70,  209-70;  Mexia,  CometU,  d  la  Constit.,  Mex.,  1878,  19  series 
of  pamphlets;  Martinez,  Quest,  de  Mex.  y  Ouat,,  Mex.,  1882,  279;  Maner^s 
Guide,  25-40;  Montiel  y  Duarte,  Estad.  Oarant,  Indio,  310-12,  540-^9;  Hernan- 
dez, Oeog.  Son.,  no.  ii.  85-95;  Vallaria,  Votos,  Mex.,  1883,  603;  Cadena,  Con- 
testacionj  Mex.,  1880,  48;  Carrington,  Affairs  in  Mex.,  MS.,  1-12;  Mier  y 
Teran,  Apunt  Bioff.,  30-73;  CaJbalkro,  Hist.  Aim.,  passim;  Marguez  de  Lean, 
Mem.  Poet.,  MS.,  312  et  seq.;  Id.,  Fi  Perdida,  56  et  seq.;  Clarke's  U.  8.  and 
Mex.  ReL,  MS.,  1-33;  Matck,  Anuario  Univ.,  1881,  passim;  Pap,  Vnr,,  104,  no. 
7;  Id.,  120,  no.  2;  Id,,  227,  no.  9;  Romero,  Apunt.  Estad.,  Mex.,  1883,  62;  Mor- 
gan's U.  8.  and  Mex.,  MS.,  1-9;  Robertson's  Handbook,  1-14;  Toma  de  Tam- 
pieo,  Mex.,  1871,  29;  Tagle,  Circ,  Exped,  Iglesias,  1876,  27;  Kayaril,  LosPueb. 
del  Estad.,  1-24;  Manero,  Doc.  Interes.,  1874-8,  83;  Aspiroz,  Cod.  Extran., 
190-214;  Anderson,  Mex.  St.  P.,  126-41;  Juarez,  Col  Artie,  Mex,,  1871,  69; 
Abbot's  Mex.  and  U.  S.,  363-8;  Oroso,  MS.,  no.  viii.;  Oonzalez,  Hist,  Estado 
Aguasc.,  Mex.,  1881,  618;  Guzman,  Systema  de  Dos  Camaras,  Mex.,  1870,  88; 
Id.,  DictamendelComis.,  1872,  71;  Jal,  Mem.  EJec,  1875-9,  1-65;  Gomez,  Re- 
clam.  Depred.  1ml.,  Mex.,  1872,  172;  Id.,  Informe,  1874,  7;  Oarda,  Esp.  y  los 
Espafi.  en  Mex.,  Mex.,  1877,  33;  Gallardo,  Cuad.  Compar.  Elec.  Presid.,  Mex., 
18/2,  7;  Id.,  Sob.  de  los  Estados,  Mex.,  1874,  40;  Id.,  Cuad.  Estad,  Elec.  Pre- 
sid., Mex.,  1877,  8;  Wadsworth,  Diet,  Reclam.  Mex.,  Mex.,  1873,  94;  Rodri- 
guez, Com.  Mex.  Reclam.,  Mex.,  1873,  pp.  67,  U.  2;  CoiikUng's  Guide,  N.  Y., 
1884,  378;  Doe.  Hist,  Mex.,  1832-75,  nos.  3,  9.  A  great  quantity  of  other  pub- 
lications,  from  a  pamphlet  of  a  single  sheet  to  works  of  several  hundred  pages, 
far  too  numerous  to  specify,  have  also  l^een  examined,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  files  of  newspapers  covering  the  period,  some  partially  and  others  en- 
tirely. The  princiral  ones  are  El  Monitor;  El  Siglo  A IX.;  El  Federalista;  El 
Boletin  OJidal  del  Estado  de  Sinaloa;  El  Bolelin  Republicano;  La  Estrella  de 
Ocddente;  El  Constitudonal;  El  Diario  de  Avisos;  El  PubUcista;  El  Occidental; 
La^adon;  El  Jfadonal;  Amigo  del  Pueblo;  El  Area  Iris;  La  Voz  de  Mejiro; 
El  Fenix;  El  Derecho;  El  Defensor  de  la  Rfforma;  El  Correo  del  Pacifico;  El 
Estado  de  Sinaloa;  El  Eco  de  Ocddente;  La  Era  Nneva;  La  Regeneradon  de 
Sinaloa;  El  Porvenir  de  Nicaragua;  Oaceia  de  Nicarwjua;  El  Mensagero; 
Oaeeta  Ofidal  de  Salvador;  El  Pueblo  de  Sonora;  El  Susurro;  El  Fronterko, 
published  in  Tucson;  La  Crdnica,  published  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Panamd 
Star  and  Herald;  Panamd  Mercantile  Chronicle;  TJve  Mexican  Financier,  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  English  and  Spanish,  alternate  columns. 
Without  enumeratinff  a  number  of  ^ilifomian  and  other  local  newspapers, 
mention  must  be  made  of  The  Morning  Call;  lite  ChrorucU;  The  Evening  Bul- 
letin; The  Evenina  Post:  The  AUa  CaU/omia;  The  Daily  Examiner;  and  Tlie 
Evening  Report,  all  published  in  San  Francisco^  and  the  Sacramento  Union,  is- 
sued at  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  Mexican  correspondents  of  these  papers 
famish  news  of  events,  and  express  the  views  of  political  parties  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  as  regarded  from  an  outside  standpoint.  Such  communica- 
tions are  valuable  to  l^e  historian,  since  they  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  a  balance  between  extremes.  . 
Hivr.  Mkx.,  Vol.  VI.    80 
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1800-1887. 

Party  Spirit — Struggles  for  Supremacy — Army  Inflitsncb  and  Revo- 
lutions— Centralism,  Imperialism,  and  Federalism — Comstitutions 
AND  Reforms — ^Congress  and  the  Executive — Powers  or  thb  Presi- 
dent— Cabinet — Administrative  Duties  and  Reforms — Territorial 
Divisions — State  Government— Municipalities — Suffrage — ^Laws — 
Judiciary —  Police — Foreign  Relations — Naturalization — Coloni- 
zation— Finances — Army  and  Navy. 

National  independence  was  achieved  by  the  revo- 
lution of  Hidalgo,  but"  it  was  not  the  ideal  freedom 
pictured  by  the  patriot  leaders.  Still  present  were 
many  of  the  chains  riveted  by  centuries  of  oppression. 
One  war  over,  another  began,  the  fight  being  between 
the  old  order  of  things  and  the  new;  between  cham- 
pions of  popular  rights  and  sticklers  for  class  privileges 
and  tradition.  But  they  played  the  game  with  danger- 
ous weapons.  Most  of  them  were  blind  with  ignorance, 
and  inefficient  from  lack  of  experience,  acting  some- 
times perhaps  too  rashly  in  discarding  their  leading- 
stringSi  Some,  dazzled  by  military  display,  overlooked 
the  dictates  of  duty  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  and 
betook  themselves  to  war  for  personal  aggrandizement. 
The  division  of  a  united  country  into  semi-independent 
states  loosened  the  bond  which  had  hitherto  united 
them,  and  fostered  anarchy;  so  that  the  liberty  of 
which  they  boasted  was  too  often  a  debasing  license. 

Hence  for  a  long  time  the  tendency  of  political 
affairs  was  to  foster  a  bitter  party  spirit,  and  still  hold 
to  caste  distinctions,  tribal  differences,  and  the  sec- 
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tional  nature  of  the  warfare  begun  in  1810.  The 
aristocratic  element,  the  wealthy  and  oflSce-holding 
classes  in  church  and  state,  accustomed  to  control, 
sought  to  regain  the  power  seized  by  the  people.  Old 
influences  and  old  feelings  were  not  wholly  dead; 
there  was  still  strength  in  the  Spanish  constitution  of 
1812,  due  to  a  liberal  clique  among  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  which  found  representation  in  Mexico 
among  the  escoseses,  so  named  from  a  masonic  lodge 
with  Scotch  rites. ^  True,  their  aim  had  gradually 
turned  toward  independence.  Foreseeing  the  inevi- 
table, the  threatened  clergy  rose  in  behalf  of  their 
privileges,  and  skilfully  manoeuvred  into  existence, 
with  Bourbon  aid,  an  empire  under  Iturbide,  to  fore- 
stall the  radicals.  But  republicanism  had  already 
acquired  strength,  and  the  escoseses  availed  themselves 
of  it  to  overthrow  the  empire,  seeking  as  an  aris- 
tocratic body  to  establish  a  dominant  central  govern- 
ment. The  provincials,  however,  had  scented  the 
sweets  of  state  independence  under  a  federation,  and 
regardless  of  anything  save  party  interests,  the  im- 
perialists joined  them  in  large  force  to  overwhelm  the 
escoseses.  Here  again  the  aristocratic  element  ac- 
quired the  upper  hand,  notably  in  the  control  of  offices, 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  hungry  radicals,  who 
thereupon  combined  under  the  term  of  yorkinos,  from 
another  masonic  lodge,  to  strive  for  a  share  of  spoils. 
The  mere  prospect  was  enough  to  revive  the  crushed 
party,  and  unite  the  rich  and  influential  classes  to  re- 
tain the  exclusive  possession. 

These  two  formed  the  great  factions,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  seen,  which  for  decades  kept  the  country  in 
tumult,  with  or  without  principles,  though  never  lack- 
ing war-cries,  with  subdivisions  and  branches,  and 
with  an  occasional  partial  coalescence.  Both  appealed 
to   the    people    with    empty   promises   and    doubtful 

'Concerning  the  masonic  influence  on  Mexican  politics,  see  Alaman,  Mej., 
T.  24-6,  58,  409;  hi.,  D^ensa,  pp.  ix.-xv.;  Pap.  Var.,  cxlvi.  pt  x.;  Ixxiii.  pt 
ix.;  and  in  the  English  of  Robinsons  Mex.  Mil  HeroeSy  146-8. 
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concessions,  the  former  under  the  name  of  conserva- 
tives. Although  known  at  diflferent  times  also  as  par- 
tido  del  6rden,  novenarios,  gentes  decentes,  hombres  de 
bien,  aristocratas,  retrogrados,  monarchistas,  and  cen- 
tralistas,  yet  the  radicals,  being  of  the  people,  dis- 
played a  growing  sympathy  for  them,  and  sought  to 
uphold  more  and  more  their  assumed  title  of  progres- 
si8t8.«  This  effort  becoming  recognized,  the  masses 
were  induced  to  support  their  champions  and  decide 
the  issue,  in  favor  of  a  federal  and  liberal  system,  as 
against  a  central  and  aristocratic  one.  Meanwhile 
the  army,  as  possessing  the  readiest  means  for  revolu- 
tion, was  the  alternate  instrument  and  arbiter  in  the 
struggle;  sustaining  anarchy  or  military  despotism, 
as  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
time  between  1821  and  1857  the  country  had  more 
than  half  a  dozen  forms  of  government,  under  imperial 
and  republican  regencies,  empire  and  federal,  central 
and  dictatorial  rules,  of  varying  shades,  and  over  50 
different  administrations,  for  which  fully  250  revolu- 
tions were  undertaken.' 

Revolution  became  so  common  that  it  was  often 
treated  more  as  a  joke  than  as  something  to  be  hanged 
for,  and  captured  conspirators  were  elegantly  enter- 
tained and  afterward  pardoned.    A  man  did  not  know, 

'Known  also  as  liberals,  puros,  anarquistas,  canallas,  de  los  cambios, 
federalistasy  democratas.  In  later  times,  the  victorious  liberals  generally 
assumed  the  leader's  name,  as  Lerdistas,  Porfiristas. 

'Some,  like  Domenech,  HisL  Mex.,  ii.  370,  counts  240  between  1821-67; 
but  others  swell  the  figure  far  beyond  by  close,  and  not  very  arbitrary, 
reckoning.  And  so  we  find  enumerations  of  55  administrations  within  40 
years,  some  provisional,  and  of  a  few  days'  duration.  See  ready  instances  m 
CorUs,  Diar.  Sen.,  i.  63;  CaL  Man,  y  Ouia,  1852,  294-300.  Comments  on 
development  of  parties,  and  causes  of  revolution,  in  Arrangoiz,  MeJ.,  iii.,  ap. 
3-15,  etc.;  Agras,  Reflex,,  1-33;  Oodoy,  DUcurao,  1-32;  Pap,  Var.,  xlii,  pt 
7,  xcv.  pt  3;  Hepub,  Mex.,  BesefUi,  1-80;  Cuetxis,  Ponrnir,  161-660,  passim; 
Lozada,  Cuestion,  1-5;  Ortiz,  Mex.  Indep.,  50-97,  with  a  more  philosophic 
&9pect  in  Martinez,  Sinapda,  Rev.,  1-286.  Crerman  views  are  given  in  RictU- 
hofen.  Rep,  Mex.,  7,  etc.  RcUzel,  Axi8  Mex.,  1-4;  MiUUeTwfordt,  Mej.,  i.  383 
et  seq.;  Wappaus,  Mex.,  127,  139.  For  French  opinions,  I  refer  to  the  chap- 
ters on  the  intervention.  Americans  have  expressed  themselves  in  T^omo- 
8on8  Recoil,  58,  180,  243-51;  O^mn'a  Mem.,  MS.,  205-6;  RoherUofCa  Mex.,  li 
15-1 50,  passim.  The  first  step  in  a  revolution  is  the  pronunciamiento,  to  pro- 
nounce tor  a  certain  principle  or  man,  followed  generally  by  a  plan  or  declara- 
tion of  object  and  principles,  and  attended  by  the  grito^  or  war-cry. 
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being  himself  in  power  to-day,  when  his  time  to  be 
shot  would  come.  Although  it  was  often  apparently 
a  lucky  turn  to  a  day's  domgs  that  sent  one  to  the 
palace  instead  of  to  the  gallows ;  and  not  infrequently 
there  was  a  bloody  settlement  of  accounts  after  a  bat- 
tle, yet  it  has  evidently  been  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment not  to  drive  the  defeated  to  desperation,  but  by 
every  means  possible  to  restore  confidence  and  main- 
tain peace. 

The  government,  installed  by  a  momentarily  victo- 
rious faction,  found  it  often  necessary  to  purchase  its 
continuance  by  leniency  and  bribery  of  opponents,  and 
it  was  generally  powerless  to  undertake  the  reforms 
with  which  the  people  had  been  deluded,  or  too  short- 
lived to  carry  out  those  that  might  be  attempted. 
This  weakness  encouraged  revolutions  also  by  indiv- 
iduals for  gain  of  oflSce  promotion  and  notoriety,  or  to 
cover  defalcations;  and  so  corporals  sprang  quickly  by 
a  series  of  bloodless  outbreaks,  or  intimidations,  to  be 
generals  aad  governors. 

As  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States  republic, 
the  first  federal  officials  of  Mexico  were  exceedingly 
simple  in  their  habits  and  surroundings,  trained  as 
they  had  been  midst  hardships  of  field  and  camp,  and 
mountain  fastnesses.  They  were  easy  of  approach, 
and  prompt  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  During 
part  of  the  French  revolution,  the  newly  made  powersf 
were  likewise  gracious.  Says  a  visitor  to  Mexico  in 
1828:  "I  was  introduced  to  the  president,  went 
through  his  dining-room,  where  was  a  table-cloth  on 
the  end  of  a  coarse  table  with  three  plain  covers  on  it, 
passed  from  that  to  his  bed-chamber,  which  was  very 
plainly  furnished  with  a  mattress  laid  on  a  bedstead 
without  any  curtains,  and  thence  passed  to  his  audi- 
ence-chamber, as  frugally  furnished  as  the  others." 
Such  were  the  simple  surroundings  of  the  man  who 
occupied  the  palace  where  the  Aztec  emperors  once 
held  sway;  and  after  them  the  vifjeroys  from  Spain, 
in   imitation   of  their  royal   master,   clothed   them- 
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selves  with  imperial  luxury  and   pomp.     Gradually, ' 
however,  this  primitive  simplicity  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cials wore  away,  and  business  became  burdened  with 
more  forms  and  technicalities. 

Of  the  two  leading  forms  of  government  in  republi- 
can times,  centralist  and  federalist,  the  former  em- 
bodied a  central  administration  at  Mexico  for  the 
whole  country,  in  one  strong  hand,  supported  by  the 
clergy  and  property  holders,  in  managing  the  revenue 
and  promoting  advancement,  the  states  being  accord- 
ingly reduced  to  mere  departments  under  governors 
appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  authority  at  the  cap- 
ital, congressmen  being  limited  in  number  and  power, 
and  franchise  being  further  contracted  by  property 
restrictions  and  official  and  military  supervision.  It 
was  argued  in  favor  of  this  system  that  the  masses 
were  unfit  for  equal  rights,  or  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment; that  the  division  into  states  was  a  special  source 
of  danger  to  a  nation  so  heterogeneous  in  composition, 
and  that  the  church  must  be  upheld  as  a  bond  of 
safety  between  the  races.  All  this  might  have  been 
reasonable  but  for  the  selfish  aim  to  maintain  the 
people  in  ignorance  and  subjection. 

The  empire  under  Maximilian  was  the  final  effi3rt 
of  the  conservatives,  since  centralism  had  failed.  The 
idea  was  regarded  as  acceptable,  especially  to  the  In- 
dians, and  with  a  permanent  head  there  would  be 
greater  prospects  of  maintaining  peace,  controlling  fac- 
tions, and  unfolding  prosperity,  partly  by  means  of  a 
reorganized  army,  by  obviating  the  excitement  and 
danger  of  elections,  and  the  strife  for  leadership  and 
spous.  A  native  ruler  being  apt  to  rouse  jealousy,  a 
foreign  prince  was  called,  with  the  prestige  of  royalty 
and  talents. 

The  federalists  adopted  for  a  model  the  adjoining 
northern  United  States,  which  stood  commended  by 
success,  and  copied  the  main  features  of  their  organic 
law  in  the  constitution  of  1824,  though  failing  to  ob- 
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serve  its  spirit,  as  they  had  so  many  other  wise  ordi- 
nances. This  fundamental  law  has  practically  sur- 
vived till  our  day,  in  that  of  1857,  with  its  amend- 
ments and  additions,  some  of  which  are  on  the  face  at 
least  a  step  in  advance  on  the  other.  It  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  man  by  granting  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
and  liberty  of  education ;  permitted  no  passpoi*ts  or 
restriction  of  personal  freedom ;  forbade  the  mfliction 
of  the  lash  or  other  indignities,  or  confiscation  of 
property;  recognized  no  hereditary  honors,  nobility,  or 
prerogatives;  and  abolished  all  special  tribunals  save 
for  military  discipline.  No  corporation  could  hold 
real  estate  beyond  what  was  required  for  direct  use, 
and  no  monopolies  might  exist  except  in  patents.  The 
legislative  power  was  restricted  to  one  house  with  in- 
creased representation,  election  being  by  secret  ballot, 
with  intervention  of  an  electoral  college.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  vested  in  a  president  elected  for  four 
years,  with  temporary  succession  of  the  president  of 
the  supreme  court.  Supreme  judges  were  elected  for 
six  years.* 

*  All  honest  Mexicans  above  the  age  of  18  if  married,  above  21  if  anmar- 
ried,  were  declared  citizens,  with  a  vote  and  risht  to  candidacy,  and  obligation 
to  loin  the  national  guard.  Amendments  to  uie  constitution  required  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  congress,  and  approval  by  a  majority  of  state  legislatures. 
The  law  differed  from  that  of  181^1  by  abolition  of  the  senate,  by  a  numerical 
increase  of  the  other  chamber,  and  notably  by  divesting  the  church  of  its 
many  privileges.  Mexican  constitutions  had  their  beginning  in  the  Spanish 
organic  law  of  1812,  which  admitted  colonies  to  a  share  in  national  affairs 
through  the  odrtes,  and  to  elect  legislatures  and  municipalities  among  them- 
selves, Indians  being  raised  to  citizenship,  but  not  African  admixtures.  This 
law  gave  impulse  to  the  first  republican  constitution  issued  in  1814  at  Apat- 
singan,  whi<m  extended  citizenship  to  all,  and  vested  the  supreme  power  in 
an  elected  congress,  limited  to  one  member  for  each  of  the  17  provinces. 
Congress  appointed  the  triple  alternating  executive,  the  judges,  ana  the  mili- 
tary chiefs.  Throughout  prevailed  an  aristocratic  spirit  which  seemed  to 
promise  well  for  tiie  limited-monarchy  programme  issued  at  Iffuala  by  Itur- 
bide.  Regarding  the  country  as  immature  for  republican  nue,  he  revived 
the  empire  of  Montemma  among  the  resuscitatea  Mexican  nation,  while 
conceding  to  it  the  privileges  of  the  improved  constitution  of  1812,  as  issued 
in  1^,  witii  an  elective  congress. 

Ihe  federalists  gained  the  upper  hand,  however,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  adjoining  United  States  was  mtroduced  with  a  few  French  aud  Spanish 
modifications.  The  representation  in  the  lower  house  of  congress  was  one  for 
•very  80,000,  elected  every  second  year;  the  senate  was  formed  of  two  mem- 
bers from  every  state,  chosen  by  the  legislatures,  one  for  two  years,  the  other 
for  four.  One  regular  session  was  to  be  held  yearly,  with  a  congress  deputa- 
tion during  the  reoeu  acting  as  government  council.     The  executive  power 
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The  maia  feature  of  the  document  was  the  blow 
aimed  at  the  church  by  no  longer  declaring  the 
Koman  catholic  to  be  the  state  religion,  by  embody- 
ing the  famous  laws  of  Juarez  and  Lerdo,  which 
withdrew  the  fuero  privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
power  to  hold  property,  subjecting  them  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  government,  by  taking  from  them  the 
control  of  education,  dispersed  monastic  bodies,  and 
granted  a  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  which 
left  them  exposed  to  levelling  criticism.  Their  effort 
to  resist  these  encroachments  led  to  the  long  war  of 
reform,  and  subsequently  to  the  moderate,  hereditary 
monarchy  under  Maximilian,  unhampered  •  by  popular 
representation/     Favored  by  success,  the  republican 

was  vested  in  a  president  elected  for  four  years,  with  a  vice-president.  Con- 
fiscation of  property  was  forbidden.  States  enjoyed  independent  internal 
government,  under  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  heads;  but  had  to 
report  annually  on  their  condition.  The  clause  excluding  other  religions  than 
the  Roman  catholic  was  omitted  in  several  state  constitutions.  Indeed, 
tolerance,  need  for  jury  system,  longer  terms  for  congressmen,  restriction  of 
congressional  power,  more  direct  election,  control  of  land  and  militia  by  the 
republic,  were  among  the  questions  speedily  brought  into  agitation.  See 
Mwa^  JRev.f  i.  323-42;  Bkhtfuifen,  Bep,  Mex,,  for  comments.  Alaman,  Hist. 
Mex,,  iv.  173,  prefers  the  aristocratic  Apatzingan  law.  In  1835  the  conserva- 
tives gained  control,  and  issued  a  centralist  constitution,  under  which  the 
states  were  reduced  to  departments,  ruled  by  governors,  with  subordinate 
prefects,  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  government  at  Mexico,  yet  assisted 
oy  elected  councils.  Towns  with  over  8,000  inhabitants  could  alone  elect  a 
municipality.  The  representation  in  the  lower  house  was  reduced  to  one 
member  for  every  150,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  four  years;  the  senate  was 
limited  to  24  members  chosen  for  six  years  by  the  departmental  councils  from 
the  triple  nominees  of  the  three  supreme  powers.  Two  sessions  were  desig- 
nated yearly,  with  a  diputacion  of  seven  members  during  recess.  The  presi- 
dent was  chosen  for  eight  years  by  the  departmental  councils,  from  three 
nominees  selected  by  the  lower  house  from  the  triple  number  presented  by 
government  council  and  ministry,  senate,  and  court.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  thirteen  picked  from  39  congress  nominees,  one  third  being  men 
from  the  church  and  army.  Judges  were  perpetual,  the  supreme  judge  oeing 
selected  like  the  president.  A  supremo  poder  oonservador  of  five  persona  was 
placed  to  watch  over  the  acts  of  the  three  supreme  powers.  In  this  oonstita* 
tion  were  manv  commendable  features,  but  as  usual  it  was  infringed  and 
disregarded.  A  reformed  issue  of  it  in  1843  increased  the  congressional  rep* 
resentation,  and  gave  more  power  to  the  president,  to  departmental  assemblies^ 
and  to  electors,  while  restricting  the  franchise  to  incomes  of  not  leas  than  $200  a 
year.  In  1846  the  federal  constitution  of  1824  was  reestablished,  with  amend- 
ments, which  abolished  the  vice-presidency,  increased  oongreasional  represen- 
tation, and  modified  the  electoral  method.  For  full  text  of  the  different 
constitutions,  see  Mex.  ConstU,^  i.-ii.,  and  Col,  CcnuM.,  i.-iii.,  paasim;  Ifes., 
Leyea  Fund.,  1-379;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex,,  L  326-50,  433-51,  547-60; 
V.  155,  238,  256;  viii.  169,  384,  409. 

^  Guided  by  nine  ministers  and  a  council  of  state,  of  his  own  selectioci. 
The  empire  was  divided  into  eight  comisario  sections,  and  60  departmeatib 
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sought  to  ensnare  it  by  several  amendments,  first 
by  proclaiming  tolerance  and  separating  church  and 
state,  by  declaring  marriage  a  civil  contract,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  religious  oath  a  simple  promise  to 
speak  the  truth,  by  forbidding  alienation  of  personal 
liberty  by  vow  or  contract.*  A  senate  was  added  in 
1874,*  and  later  came  the  amendment  brought  about 
by  Diaz'  revolution,  which  forbade  the  reelection  of  a 
president  or  governor  for  a  consecutive  term.® 

Congress  consists  of  two  houses,  one  of  deputies, 
and  one  of  senators,  both  elected  by  indirect  popular 
vote,  the  former  for  two  years,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  The  senate  is  com- 
posed of  two  members  for  every  state,  renewable 
every  second  year  by  half.  It  has  the  exclusive 
faculty  to  approve  treaties,  decide  for  cases  of  interfer- 
ence with  states,  and  confirm  appointments  of  minis- 
ters, diplomatic  agents,  and  superior  militarv  and 
financial  officers.     Two  sessions  are  held  yearly,  the 

The  latter  ruled  by  prefects  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  gnided  by  a 
council  of  ^eir  joint  selection.  Towns  of  over  3,000  inhabitants  obtained 
popularly  elected  ayuntamientos.  Superior  judges  were  perpetual.  Mex., 
CoL  Ley€8  Imp.,  i.-viiL 

'This  was  passed  on  Sept.  25,  1873,  and  amplified  on  Dec.  10,  1874.  All 
religions  might  be  practised  as  long  as  laws  were  not  infringed,  but  the  gov- 
ernment retained  control  over  their  meetings  to  enforce  order,  and  also  over 
cemetries.  Religious  feast  days  were  aboluhed,  Sunday  being  regarded  as  a 
day  of  rest,  and  religious  rites  and  teaching  were  forbidden  outside  of  tem- 
ples, and  conse(^uently  in  schools,  where  g^enerHl  morality  alone  could  be 
mculcated.  Religious  ministers  could  receive  no  legacy,  nor  any  gifts  in 
real  estate  or  obligations.  While  marriage  was  a  civil  contract,  a  full  divorce 
could  not  be  granted. 

^  El  PubScista,  ii.  175  et  seq. 

'  A  president  accordingly  cannot  be  a  candidate  until  four  years  after  the 
dose  ot  his  term.  Amendment  issued  May  6,  1878.  For  text  of  amend- 
ments, with  debate  and  comments,  I  refer  to  Rivera,  Hist,  Jul.,  iv.  663-87, 
where  the  need  of  a  senate  is  advocated.  Zarco,  Hist.  Cong,,  i.  100-876;  ii. 
5-1031;  debate  on  1857  constitution,  ArchkfOf  Mex.,  iii.  1008-11,  vi.  210; 
Jfcr.,  Mem.  Oob.,  1875,  13-20;  Zaremba,  Merchant,  6;  Rivera,  Palacio,  Huit. 
Lerdo,  423-42,  486-93;  Diar.  DebaUs,  Cong.  7,  i.  193-203,  630,  826,  1268, 
etc.,  u.  12-20,  iii.  16,  102-886;  Diar,  Ofic,  Apr.  9,  10,  23,  Juae  4.  1877. 
Oct.  24,  1881,  with  proposed  amendments.  Attacks  upon  them  in  Munguia's 
daborate  works,  in  his  Opuse.,  vi.  1-28;  Crimenes  Demagog.,  5;  Bustamante,, 
Ew*ayo,  142;  Pinari,  ColL,  Relig.  y  Independ.,  1-23.  Comments  in  oonnec- 
tion  with  monarchic  views,  in  CliivaUer,  Exped.,  42;  Estrada^  Mex,  y  Archi- 
dvque,  31;  Doe,  Hist,  Mex.,  1831-76,  pt  4.  Also  by  Domenech,  Masseras,  and 
others,  and  jMunphlets  in  Pap.  Var,,  xzv.  pts  v.-vi.,  IzzxiL  pt  ii.,  ciii.  pt  L, 
cz.  pt  iv.,  cxiL  pt  viii  16. 
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second,  beginning  April  1st,  being  preferable,  devoted 
to  financial  questions.  A  deputation  of  15  deputies 
and  14  senators  sits  during  the  recess.^ 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  president, 
elected  by  popular  indirect  vote,  and  holding  oflSce 
from  December  1st  for  four  years/®  His  substitute 
in  case  of  temporary  or  final  vacancy  is  the  president 
of  the  supreme  court,  provisionally,  until  elections  can 
be  held."  The  president  can  appoint  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  a  certain  grade,  and  remove  diplomatic 
agents  and  financial  chiefs,  but  those  of  a  superior 
rank  can  be  submitted  only  in  nomination  to  the  sen- 
ate.^* Juarez  set  an  example  of  extreme  unobtrusive- 
ness  in  connection  with  public  proceedings,  acting  even 

'  At  the  close  of  the  first  session,  which  lasts  from  Sept.  16th  till  Deo.  15th, 
most  be  presented  the  budget  for  consideration  of  the  committee  dorinff  re- 
cess. Tlie  second  session  ends  May  31st.  Each  session  may  be  prorogued  for 
30  and  15  days,  respNectiveljr,  which  must  be^dedicated  to  the  object  which 
caused  the  prorogation.  Bills,  if  rejected  by  one  or  both  houses,  cannot  be 
presented  again  during  the  same  session.  A  simple  majority  in  congress 
suffices  to  pass  them  over  a  presidential  veto.  Deputies  must  be  25  years  of 
age,  senators  30.  They  cannot  belong  to  the  eoclenastio  profession,  and  must 
not  accept  federal  office  with  pay.  Of  the  former,  anv  number  over  one  half 
the  total  constitutes  a  quorum;  of  the  latter,  two  thirds.  Suplentes  or  substi- 
tutes are  elected  for  cases  of  absence  or  vacancy.  The  federal  district  re- 
ceived two  senators.  The  profusion  of  titles  of  former  days  has  been  set 
aside.  They  have  shifted  from  the  national  palace  to  di£fcrent  sites,  the  lower 
house  occupying  lately  the  old  Iturbide  theatre,  and  the  senate  a  modest  hall 
elsewhere.  The  representation  has  varied  for  deputies,  as  we  have  seen. 
Under  the  central  constitution  of  1836,  it  fell  to  one  for  150,000  inhabitants, 
while  the  senate  consisted  of  only  24  members.  There  used  to  be  a  property 
qualification,  which  in  1824  amounted  to  ^,OiK),  or  an  income  of  $1,000.  The 
term  has  ranged  between  2  and  4  years  for  deputies,  and  2  to  6  years  for  sen- 
ators. For  rules  during  the  middle  period,  see  Arrillaga,  Recap. ,  1828-50; 
Mex.f  Legis.,  1852  et  seq.;  Dublan  and  LozanOf  Leg,  Mex.^  ii-xi.,  passim; 
Mex.,  CoL  Ley.i  1853  et  seq.  In  1877  a  bill  was  presented  for  abolishuu;  the 
senate,  in  conformity  with  the  revolutionary  plan  of  1876,  Dior.  Debates,  Osng. 
8,  i.  470-1,  488,  but  it  failed  to  pass.  It  was  created  only  in  1874  under  the 
new  constitution.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  its  abolition  has  been  urged 
and  moreover  effected. 

^'  Some  favor  a  longer  period,  to  permit  the  carrying  out  of  reform  plana, 
and  to  avoid  the  disorder  of  too  close  election  agitation.  Biog.,  MS.,  450-1. 
He  must  be  not  less  than  35  years  of  age,  and  cannot  leave  the  capital  with- 
out permit  from  the  congress. 

'^  The  vice-presidency  was  not  admitted  into  the  present  constitution,  and 
has  been  abolisbed  on  former  occasions,  as  needless  and  as  the  cause  for  in- 
trigue and  differences. 

^'  As  shown  in  a  previous  note.  He  of  course  chooses  his  own  ministers. 
The  appointment  of  inferior  officials  is  determined  by  law.  The  pardon  of 
persons  convicted  by  federal  courts  lies  with  him.  See  previous  statement 
about  senators  concerning  treaties  and  army  movements. 
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as  the  plain  magistrate.  The  inauguration  of  Diaz 
was  unattended  by  any  of  the  imposing  ceremonies 
and  pageantry  introduced  by  eariier  rulers,  even  by 
Juarez.  For  a  time  Diaz  lived  in  a  retired  dwelling 
of  modest  size,  and  used  the  palace  purely  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  for  certain  receptions.^' 

With  extraordinary  powers  to  make  appointments, 
especially  in  the  army,  which  looks  above  all  to  him, 
and  with  a  controlling  influence  in  the  many  states, 
owing  to  concessions,  swayed  elections  and  installa- 
tions of  leading  officials,  the  power  of  a  president  in 
Mexico  is  immense,  the  more  so  as  parties  in  and  out 
of  the  congress  can  be  so  readily  won  over,  manoeuvred, 
or  split.  It  requires,  therefore,  a  high  sense  of  duty 
and  patriotism  to  abstain  from  arbitrary  acts.^^  As  a 
means  to  lessen  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment for  promoting  the  reelection  of  its  powerful  chief, 
and  to  leave  the  people  at  greater  liberty  to  manifest 
its  choice,  President  Diaz  introduced  the  no-reelection 
amendment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  for  the  party  in 
office  to  secure  the  election  of  its  choice,  and  so  per- 
petuate authority  within  certain  hands.  This  oligarchy 
is  insured  by  duly  propitiating  influential  men  and 
leaders  with  offices  or  means  for  gain. 

The  administrative  duties  are  divided  among  six 

)*In  DuMany  Lotaw)^  Leg.  Mex,,  vi.  &-11,  is.  246,  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.,  1853, 
208,  318-19,  etc.,  Arrilloffa,  Beeop.,  1833,  l-IO,  1849-50,  293-4,  and  previous 
volamee,  are  JTiBtancew  of  rules  for  ceremonies  connected  with  business,  inau- 


gurations, and  funerals.  By  decree  of  May  24,  1838,  the  salary  assigned  to 
the  pres.  was  $30,000;  to  a  prov.  pres.,  $1,500  monthly,  and  a  like  sum  to  the 
pre&  of  the  council;  secretaries  of  state  and  councillors,  $6,000  and  $4,000, 


respectively;  the  salary  of  a  senator  was  fixed  at  $3,500,  and  that  of  a  dep- 
uty at  $3,000  a  year,  to  commence  from  the  day  on  which  they  entered  upon 
their  duties.  Dubian  and  Loaano,  Leg,  Mex.,  iiu  409.     These  salaries  were  re- 


duced temporarily  bv  Diaz,  Deo.  1884.  The  president  s  titles  have  ranged 
from  Excellency  to  Most  Serene  Highness,  the  latter  assumed  by  Santa  Anna 
during  his  last  dictatorship.  At  present  no  other  title  is  recognized  other 
than  Citizen  President.  While  pom^  ruled  hish  under  Santa  Anna,  Maxi- 
milian excelled  in  punctilious  regulations  for  office  and  court,  and  promised 
to  extend  etiquette  and  rank  notablv  by  the  creation  and  revival  of  orders 
and  patents  of  nobility,  with  their  rules  for  dress,  precedence,  and  titles,  con- 
cemmg  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  earlier  chapters  in  l^is  volume,  and 
to  Mex.t  CoL  Ley.  Imp.,  ii.  5-26. 

'^Lerdo  did  not  scruple  to  foment  a  revolution  in  order  to  obtain  extraor- 
dinary powers  for  interference  in  the  afiPairs  of  states  and  other  designs. 
Some  pertinent  comments  on  this  power  are  made  by  Clarke,  Mex.,  MS.,  32-6* 
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cabinet  secretaries,  for  foreign  afikirs,  justice  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  interior,  treasury,  and  public  credit,  war 
and  navy,  and  public  works,*^  freely  selected  by  the 
president,  vet  responsible  for  their  acts.  The  first 
named  embraces  the  premiership,  with  possession  of 
the  great  seal,  and  attends  to  official  publications  and 
ceremonials.  With  the  department  of  justice  was 
generally  connected  ecclesiastic  afiairs,  but  since  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  the  supervision  is 
merely  of  a  magisterial  character.  The  interior  minis- 
try, known  as  gobemacion,  divides  with  the  public 
works  department,  a  later  creation  known  as  fomento, 
the  home  affairs  not  designated  by  the  titles  of  the 
other  portfolios,  the  fomento  secretary  attending  to 
matters  connected  directly  with  trade,  industries  and 
colonization,  buildings,  roads,  lands,  and  scientific  sub- 
jects.^* Each  minister  must  countersign  ordprs  con- 
nected with  his  department,  and  present  an  annual 
report  to  congress." 

The  cabinet  has  been  subject  to  even  greater  vicis- 
situdes than  the  presidency,  as  may  be  understood 
from  the  long  j^olitical  turmoil.  The  chronic  malady 
having  been  the  lack  of  funds,  the  finance  ministry 

^^  The  offices  are  called  secretaria  del  despacho,  secretariat  for  the  despatch 
of  foreign  afiairs.  Their  number  has  varied  from  two  under  Hidalxo,  in  1811, 
to  nine  under  Maximilian,  embracing  ministers  for  the  imperial  nousehuld, 
state,  foreign  affairs,  and  navy,  interior,  justice,  public  instruction  and  wor- 
ship, war,  public  works,  and  treasury.  Between  tnese  two  there  were  usually 
four  departments,  interior  and  foreign,  embracing  public  works,  the  other 
three  being  justice  and  public  instruction,  treasury,  and  war,  vet  all  with 
several  subdivisions,  especially  the  first.  The  holders  have  mostly  been  law- 
yers, with  military  men  for  war  af^iirs,  and  a  sprinkling  of  merchants  for 
finance. 

^'  The  secretary  of  the  interior  attends  to  the  important  branch  of  elec- 
tions, to  relations  with  the  states  to  government  of  federal  district,  to 
tranquillity,  national  guard,  police,  amnesty,  registration,  festivals,  health, 
benevolence,  entertainments,  tne  public  press,  and  mails.  The  maritime  mail 
service  pertains  to  the  treasury.  When  the  national  guard  is  in  federal 
service,  the  war  office  takes  control. 

^^The  expenses  of  the  different  departments  for  the  fiscal  yeAr  1883-^ 
were:  the  executive,  fi4,750,  including  president's  salary  of  ^,000;  the 
supreme  court,  1314,764,  of  which  9l&,981  was  expended  on  the  district 
courts;  of  gobemacion,  $1,434,999,  of  which  |418,100  was  paid  the  rural 
police,  $260,787  the  urban  police,  and  $404,249  on  the  mail  service;  justice 
and  public  instruction,  $748,360;  fomento,  $5,243,753,  $2,904,296  being  spent 
in  developing  railroads;  the  ti^easury,  $4,484,510;  war  and  navy,  $9,430,241. 
Jlex.,  Menu  Hoc,  1884,  zaci-zziii 
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has  changed  most  of  all,  over  a  hundred  times  during 
the  period  1821-54.  The  premiership  follows,  while 
the  war  minister,  from  his  greater  intimacy  with  the 
presidential  interests,  and  his  influence  with  the  army, 
has  proved  the  firmest.  The  constant  change  gave 
no  opportunity  for  introducing  or  establishing  order 
or  reforms,  and  the  confusion  naturally  affected  gen- 
eral interests.^ 

Juarez  and  Lerdo  sought  to  remedy  the  abuse,  but 
lacked  the  necessary  energy  and  thoroughness,  ham- 
pered as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  by  factions. 
Diaz,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  true  to  his  promise  by 
a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  departments,  first  by 
removing  the  host  of  useless  officials  who  added  to 
the  disorder  and  swelled  the  expenses  for  selfish  pur- 
poses; next,  by  introducing  system  and  encouraging 
zeal  and  honesty,  selecting  capable  men  and  reward- 
ing merii  Indeed,  peculation  and  other  abuses  were 
rigorously  looked  after,  although  allowed,  no  doubt, 
under  certain  circumstances  for  politic  ends.  In  the 
matter  of  spoliation,  there  is  a  difference  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  In  the  northern 
republic,  the  people  being  the  power,  and  on  the  watch, 

^"The  foreien  office,  depending  greatly  on  international  law,  had  more 
definite  principlet.  Its  fourscore  changes  between  1821-55  brought  in  over 
40  new  men,  of  whom  fully  half  ranked  as  lawyers.  Some  of  the  offices 
open  in  the  afternoon  as  late  as  6  p.  m.  This  branch  of  the  ffovt  is  divided 
into  four  depts,  the  American,  the  European,  the  canciUerla,  and  the 
national  archive  office.  In  the  cancilleria,  foreigners  are  registered,  and  their 
certificates;  letters  of  naturalization  are  extended;  passports  issued,  and  de- 
spatches from  different  branches  of  the  government  resistered.  Signatures 
are  affirmed,  and  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  foreigners  registered. 
The  expenses  of  the  foreign  office  for  the  fiscal  year  1883-4  was  $335,868,  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  abroad  costing  ^55,583.  Af&c.,  Afenu  liar.,  1884,  p. 
xxL;  Id.,  Mem,  Relac.  Ext.,  1881.  For  earlier  times,  Mex.,  Col  Ley.,  i.  206- 
9;  iv.  49-51,  72^,  292-3,  329-31,  342-4;  xiii.  52^;  Mex.,  LejU.,  ISol,  18-34; 
1852.  244-65,  329-41;  1853,  5-7,  13-14,  91-4;  1854,  104-9.  274-5;  1855,  580-9, 
621-2;  1866,  349;  Archxoo  Mex.,  i.  691;  v.  63-5,  430-5,  683-96;  vi.  230-1, 
581-6;  Cod^  B^arma,  292-5;  Mex.,  Bol.  Ley.,  1863,  63-6,  79-90;  Mex.,  CoL 
Ley.  Imp.,  i-vii.,  passim;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  vii.  327,  607-11,  627; 
viii.  462;  ix.  81,  88,  139,  235,  337;  x.  28-31,  37,  166,  and  other  volumes  and 
pages  of  preceding  collections.  Buenrostro,  Secund.  Cong.,  i.  120-1;  Dior. 
Ddntest  Conff.  10,  xiii,  431-9,  876-7;  Diaz,  Mucel,  nos.  17,  56;  Silkeo,  Mem, 
Fom.,  119-24;  Thomfjpstyna  Becol,  18(^.  Under  centralist  and  imperial  re- 
gime, the  council  of  state  formed  an  important  body,  which  during  federal 
times  has  been  replaced  by  the  congress  diputation  of  the  recess.  The  occa- 
sional junta  de  notables  also  acted  as  such. 
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will  not  permit  the  higher  officials  to  steal  to  any  great 
extent,  so  that  the  more  extensive  robberies  are  com- 
mitted by  the  smaller  officials,  local  boards,  legislators, 
and  other  tools  of  the  millionaires  and  monopolists, 
while  in  Mexico  the  chief  rulers  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  much  for  their  subordinates  and  in- 
feriors. Indeed,  it  is  the  customary  thing,  and  wholly 
to  be  expected,  not  only  to  take  all  there  is  to  take, 
but  to  anticipate  future  revenue,  to  draw  wealth,  with- 
out much  concealment  or  reproach,  both  from  the 
inside  and  the  outside. 

"I  will  give  you  five  thousand  dollars  to  pass  this 
measure  for  me,  and  hold  the  transaction  a  strict 
secret  between  ourselves,"  said  a  New  Yorker,  who 
prided  himself  in  his  skill  in  the  art  of  bribery,  to  a 
Mexican  governor.  "  Make  it  ten  thousand,"  replied 
the  governor,  "and  you  may  tell  all  the  world." 

This  state  of  affairs  applies  more  to  former  days, 
however,  when,  for  instance  between  1841  and  1844, 
about  12,000  military  commissions  alone  appear  to 
have  been  issued  to  please  adherents  and  win  oppo- 
nents. It  was  this  extreme  abuse  that  gave  the  pre- 
text for  most  revolutions,  for  greed  and  jealousy  were 
ever  the  prominent  characteristics  of  statesmen." 

The  great  official  centre  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
the  palace,  formerly  occupied  by  viceroys  and  presi- 
dents, now  surrendered  almost  entirely  to  the  admin- 
istrative departments,  to  archives,  treasury,  post- 
office,  scientific  institutions,  council  and  reception 
halls,  some  furnished  in  rich  style,  others  bare." 

^'  A  certain  class  of  officials  managed  to  retain  their  position,  not  alone 
throuffh  favor  or  intimidation,  but  because  their  experience  and  ability  were 
valuable.  More  than  once  academies  were  opened  to  train  men  for  the  civil 
service,  Mtx.^  Col.  Ley.,  1854,  79-81,  and  inspectors  supervised  federal  offices, 
only  to  succumb  to  the  common  vice.  Carbajal,  Discureo  sobre  Empleo«,  1-52; 
Jiep.  Mex.,  ConMd.  FolU.,  38-41;  Pap.  Var.,  Ixxxviii.  pt  9,  cliv.  pt  17,  form 
instances  of  the  numerous  tirade  against  corruption.  See  also  Villalobo, 
Regla,  Regimen,  Calend.,  1850,  37-8. 

^  For  a  description  of  this  venerable,  two-story  edifice,  with  its  art  and 
other  treasures,  I  refer  to  Rivera,  Mex.  Pint.,  i.  23  et  seq.;  also  Brocklehur8l*8 
Mex.,  44-6,  and  other  late  descriptive  books. 
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The  federal  spirit  has  not  been  fostered  by  race  and 
caste  distinctions,  by  the  frequent  sectional  attitude 
during  civil  wars,  and  by  the  encroachment  on  state 
rights  of  a  corrupt  general  government;  but  with  the 
now  prplonged  peace,  with  unfolding  resources  promot- 
ing close  communication  by  means  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, and  with  the  growing  number  and  control  on 
the  part  of  the  mestizos,  the  national  feeling  is  surely 
strengthening.  The  distant  northern  states,  so  long 
neglected  under  savage  raids  as  to  seriously  consider 
secession,  are  becoming  more  valued  as  a  frontier 
bulwark  and  promising  region  for  colonization.*^ 

The  municipal  power,  while  amplified  under  a  liberal 
government,  has  in  another  sense  been  brought  under 
better  control.  The  lack  of  pay  for  local  offices,  to- 
gether with  the  indifference  of  the  masses,  threw 
them  generally  into  the  hands  of  wealthy  or  design- 
ing men,  who  used  their  positions  as  stepping-stones 
to  greater  influence,  wielding  their  power  with  great 
effect  against  a  weak  government,  and  against  peace 
and  advancement,  while  sustaining  a  retrogressive 
unequality  of  classes.  They  sought  to  impose  on  the 
poorer  people;  using  the  Indian  merely  for  their 
own  purposes  as  a  prey  and  tool,  they  deprived  him 
of  the  benefits  of  a  paternal  cololonial  rdgime,  giving 
him  in  return  only  the  empty  title  of  citizen,  for  the 
privileges  connected  therewith  were  retained  for  them- 
selves. The  communal  land  system  of  the  pueblos 
has  operated  against  the  formation  of  homes,  with 
their  lofty  incentives,  and  fostered  improvidence. 
The  ownership  of  land  in  general,  monopolized  as  it 
is  by  a  small  number,  needs  reform  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  this  can  be  effected 
sufficiently  by  a  judicious  imposition  of  taxes.^ 

'^  Yucatan,  which  once  proved  most  turbulent  and  aimed  at  independence, 
has  become  reconciled,  partly  under  the  stress  of  Indian  uprisings,  partly  by 
a  diviiion  of  the  peninsula  into  two  states.  The  secession  of  the  northern 
states  was  frequently  a^tated  by  political  leaders  from  the  second  decade  of 
the  independence,  the  title  Sierra  Gorda  among  others  being  considered,  even 
durinff  tue  laat  decade. 

"For  municipal  regulations  under  different  govts,  see  Mtx,  Legia.,  1852, 
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The  12  intencias  and  3  provincias  of  the  colonial 
days  appeared  in  the  constitution  of  1824  as  19  states 
and  5  territories.  Party  triumphs  assisted  several  to 
admission,  and  despite  the  loss  of  about  half  the  soil 
to  the  northern  republic,  so  far  a  comparatively  useless 
border  waste,  the  country  now  embraces  28  states  and 
2  territories.^ 

217-23;  1854,  204-36;  1855,  100-46,  440-1;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.,  i.  116-17}  iv. 
34*44,  66-60,  76,  285,  348-56;  vui.  228-30;  Dublan  y  Lozano,  Leg.  Jfex.,  vi. 
385-99,  455,  563,  604;  ix.  180-8;  Mez.  BoL  Leg.,  1863,  107-15.  Also,  with 
comments  on  mismanagement,  Paa,  Ley  Inst.;  Sagazeta,  Ants.,  1-15;  Mex., 
Reg.  JurUa,  1-12;  Mex.  Ordenanzaa  Municip.,  1843;  Mex.  Ayunt.,  1844,  1-72; 
Berasueia  cUSindko  SanMiauel,  1-36;  Pap.  Var.,  li.  pt  3;  Ixxx.  Dt20;  Ixxxiii. 
pts  1-3;  Ixxxiv.  pt  10;  cxlv.  pt  1;  clxxxiii.  pt  2;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.  Imp.,  vi. 


^  The  following  alphabetical  table  supplies  their  respective  areas,  popula- 
tions, and  capitals,  according  to  the  latest  statistics: 


States. 

Area  in 
8q.  Leagues. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Aguascalientes 

Campeche 

411 

3,810 

2,367 

12,362 

7,506 

552 
6,270 
1,683 
3,621 
1,204 
6,777 
1,156 
3,497 

262 
3,486 
4,963 
1,773 

473 
4,066 
5,339 
11,650 
1.748 
4,458 

239 

3,869 

8,160 

3,392 

68 

9,080 

140,430 
116,000 
200,000 
250,000 
145,000 
65,827 
200,000 
898,072 
327,050 
500,000 
1,012,117 
752,893 
784.108 
150,000 
223,017 
754,468 
784,470 
192,317 
560,000 
201,918 
141,000 
110,093 
141,000 
153,269 
611,586 
500,000 
470,000 
400,000 

30,000 
121,742 

Aguascalientes. 

Campeche. 

San  Cristdbal  de  lasCaaaa 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Chihnahqa. 

Coahuila  ....■ 

Saltillo. 

Colima 

Colima. 

Durante 

Guanajuato 

Duran^o. 
Guana  uatow 
Tixtla. 

(ruerrero 

Hidalgo 

Pachuca. 

Jalisco  ........  ..... 

Guadalajara. 
Toluca. 

Mejico 

Michoacan 

Morelia. 

Morelos 

Cuemavaca. 

Nuevo  Leon 

Monterey. 

Ojaca. 

PuebU. 

Oajaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San  Luis  Potosl 

Sinaloa 

Queretaro. 

San  Luis  Potoaf . 

Sonora 

Hermosilio. 

Tabasco 

San  Juan  Bautista. 

Tamaulipas 

Tlascala 

Ciudad  Victoria. 
TIaflcala. 

Vera  Oniz. 

Vera  Cruz. 

Yucatan 

M^rida. 

Zacatocas 

Zacatecaa. 

Valle  de  Mejica 

Territories- 
Lower  California  .... 
Tepic 

Mejico. 

LaPaa. 
Tepic 

11,026,377 

DISTRICTS  AND  MUKICIPALITIBS.  4S1 

Their  constitution  and  form  of  government  differ 
in  many  features  from  one  another.  Some  have  one 
chamber,  others  two ;  at  times  with  a  fixed  number  of 
representatives,  at  others  with  varied  proportions  and 
terms,  and  so  with  regard  to  number,  length,  and 
dates  of  the  sessions.  The  gubernatorial  term  is 
mostly  for  four  years,  sometimes  with  a  designated 
substitute;  the  secretaries  of  state  are  frequently  only 
one  or  two  in  number,  and  the  number  of  courts  and 
judges  vary.**  Departments  or  districts,  corresponding 
to  counties,  are  ruled  according  to  some  constitutions 
by  prefects  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the  state 
government,  elsewhere  by  jefes  politicos  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote.  In  some  states,  every  municipal- 
ity has  an  ayuntamiento,  or  local  board,  composed  of 
from  two  to  twelve  regidores,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
to  1,000  inhabitants,  with  an  alcalde  or  president,  and 
one  or  two  stndicos,"  all  elected  usually  every  year. 
In  other  states,  small  villages  have  merely  a  municipal 
council  with  less  legislative  power.  Ayuntamientos 
are  also  restricted  to  municipalities  of  not  less  than 
say  3,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  smaller  places  rule 
lieutenants  appointed  by  the  government,  and  sub- 
prefects  controlling  partidos.  Extraordinary  measures 
and  expenditures  by  ayuntamientos  require  state  gov- 
ernment approval" 

The  limitation  of  suffrage  can  scarcely  be  considered 

Hie  federal  district  wm  nimd  into  the  state  of  ibe  valley  of  Mexico  in  1885, 
while  the  territory  of  Topic  vnm  segregated  from  Jalisco  in  1884.  Morelos 
was  made  a  state  in  18&4.  IhMan  and  Lotano,  Leg.  Mex.,  z.  570;  Petkafiel, 
XHatL  Otti.,  num.  i.,  passim;  Oareia  CuboB,  Atlas,  9;  Id.,  Re^  Hex.,  0-10; 
CabaUera,  Prim,  AbtL,  221-78,  passim.  The  limit  for  admission  is  now  fixed 
at  a  population  of  120,000,  and  approval  is  required  from  two  thirds  of  con- 
grsssmen  and  l^islatnrss.  Dturmg  centralist  mis,  the  states  were  reduced 
to  departments,  and  so  under  Maximilian,  when  they  were  divided  into  50. 
Names  in  OtoHj  Almanaque,  1867,  43;  Arrangoiz,  Me/.,  iii.  274-6. 

**  Certain  states,  like  Chiapas,  have  sought  to  uphold  the  Roman  oatholio 
as  the  state  religion;  others,  like  Puebla^  to  exclude  illiterate  persons  from 
citiisnship  after  a  certain  period. 

*  These  terms  have  beisn  explained  in  other  volumes  of  the  work.  See 
index. 

"•The  prefect  system,   without  legislative  power,   savors  of  centralist 
times,  when  ayuntamientos  were  limited  to  large  towns,  often  with  justices 
«f  tile  peace  as  the  sole  rulers  in  minor  places. 
Hist.  Mxx.,  Vol.  VL   81 
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a  hardship,  in  view  of  the  indifference  manifested 
toward  exercising  the  privilege.  To  assume  that  one 
tenth  of  the  qualified  voters  participated  in  the  most 
popular  of  late  presidential  elections  is  a  liberal  esti- 
mate ;  hence  the  ease  with  which  oflScials  can  influence 
oi-  decide  the  result,  especially  as  regulations  for  the 
polls  and  ballots  are  little  observed  or  understood  by 
the  great  mass  of  Indian  and  cognate  castes. 

The  Mexican  system  of  elections  is  divided  into 
primaries  and  secondaries.  According  to  the  organic 
law  of  1857,  each  governor  of  a  state  divides  his 
politictil  territory  into  electoral  districts  containing 
40,000  inhabitants  each,"  and  designates  the  town 
where  the  electoral  junta  is  to  assemble.  The  muni- 
cipalities in  each  district  next  divide  their  jurisdictions 
into  sections  containing  500  inhabitants  each,  and  one 
elector  for  each  section  is  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
These  are  the  primary  elections.  On  an  appointed 
day,  the  electors  chosen  met  at  the  town  selected  by 
the  governor,  and  having  appointed  a  president,  two 
examiners  and  counters  of  votes,  and  a  secretary,  these 
constitute  a  junta  electoral,  or  electoral  college.  The 
votes  having  been  counted,  the  junta's  first  duty  is  to 
pronounce  upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  elec- 
tions in  the  case  of  each  member.  For  this  purpose, 
a  committee  is  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials 
with  which  the  electors  are  furnished  by  the  oflScers 
of  the  primaries.  Its  report  is  submitted  to  the  junta, 
which  approves  or  disapproves  of  the  findings  by  tak- 
ing a  general  vote  on  each.  The  junta  then  proceeds 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  July  to  the  election  of  one 
deputy  to  the  general  congress,  and  one  suplente." 
On  the  following  day  the  elections  of  the  presidents 
of  the  republic  and  of  the  supreme  court  take  place ; 
and  on  the  third  day  those  of  the  magistrates  of  the 

"  A  fractional  portion  containing  over  20,000  inhabitants  forma  a  district 
nevertheless;  when  less  than  that  number,  it  ia  united  with  the  nearest 
district. 

^  A  candidate  for  congress  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  in  which  the 
-district  which  he  wishes  to  represent  lies,  and  a  layman  of  25  years  of  age. 
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mpreme  court  These  are  the  secondary  elections. 
The  returns  are  sent  to  the  general  congress,  which, 
having  erected  itself  into  an  electoral  college,  declares 
who  have  been  elected.  The  primary  elections  are 
held  on  the  last  Sunday  in  June^  and  the  secondaries 
commence  on  the  second  Sunday  in  July  of  each  elec- 
tion year.** 

The  administration  of  justice  has  ever  been  in  a  sad 
condition,  owing  to  frequent  change  of  constitutions 
and  administrations,  with  consequent  variations  in  the 
judicial  system,  and  of  judges,  who  were  at  one  time 
perpetual,  at  another  appointed  by  dictatorial  author- 
ity or  elected  for  brief  terms,  and  with  the  selection  of 
persons  often  worthless  in  character  or  unacquainted 
with  law.  With  none  to  check  or  hold  them  respon- 
sible midst  the  shifting  of  power,  they  fell  more 
readily  into  the  general  corruption,  until  justice  be- 
came a  mockery,  and  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  bidder 
or  the  bully.  Since  the  reign  of  the  new  constitution 
greater  order  has  prevailed. 

The  laws  are  based  on  those  established  during  the 
colonial  period,"  modified  to  suit  republican  and  pro- 
gressive times,  largely  after  the  Code  Napoldon,  and 
published  in  a  series  of  special  collections;"  but  the 

"Copy  of  the  electoral  orgaaio  law  in  Dublan  and  LauHta,  Leg.  Utx.^  viii. 
409-18.  By  referring  to  the  copulation  column  in  the  preceding  statistical 
table,  an  approximate  idea  wiu  be  arrived  at  of  the  nnmoer  of  deputies  sent 
to  ecnffress  mr  each  state.  For  earlier  election  rules,  see  HtmandeiL  y  DdvaJM^ 
CoL^  XL  307-«;  Overra,  Rev.,  p.  zl.-iii.;  Mex,,  Col  Dec  y  Ord.p  65»  85;  Mcc, 
CoL  LeM.f  1841,  110-11;  Dublan  y  Laumo,  Leg.  Mex,,  m.  et  seq.;  Mex.,  Ley. 
ElecL^  1848. 1-34.  Comments  on  nedect  and  fraud  in  Clarke's  Mex,,  MS., 
90-2;  Diat  MUcelt  No.  66;  Pop.  Var.,  Izxxviii.  pt  2.  There  have  been 
property  limits  to  tiie  exercise  of^franchise,  of  from  $100  to  9200. 

*ltee  have  been  marked  reforms  by  Dias.  Instance  the  report  in  his 
i^fonMm  1880^  16-17,  and  the  suppression  of  highway  robbery  and  crime 
generaUoy  ae  elsewhere  shown. 

•^  Which  date  back  to  the  first  recorded  eode,  El  Fwero  Jtmgoot  about  690, 
developed  in  the  SUte  ParUdaa  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  and  the  BecopUackmes, 
and  ertended  with  special  reference  to  the  colonies  in  the  JUeoptiachn  de  In- 
dioi^  legether  with  special  ordenamo§  and  deeretoBf  as  shown  in  Mex,  Law  , 
MS.,  1  et  seq.,  and  ae  explained  in  previous  volumes  of  this  work. 

"  As  Qalvan':s,  which  extends  to  1829  and  even  beyond,  Arrillaga's  till  1837 
and  partly  later,  Lara's»  Navarro's,  the  several  sets  issued  durinp;  the  reform 
war,  during  th  French  and  imperial  periods,  besides  odd  publications,  and  the 
eompiUtioa  of  iiublan  and  Logano^  which  has  nearly  reached  our  decade. 
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oonfiision  is  great,  and  a  revised  code  is  needed  to 
eliminate  the  mass  of  odd,  feudal,  and  mediaval  ha^ty 
and  contradictory  enactments.  Those  ccnceming  the 
administration  of  justice  rest  on  the  decree  of  October 
9,  1812,  thou^  subjected  to  many  changes,  especially 
after  1857.  The  special  privil^^  under  the  fuero 
tribunals  of  the  clergy,  army,  and  guilds  are  abolished 
yet  the  custom  thus  inculcated  has  done  some  good  in 
promoting  arbitration  methods.  There  is  no  imprison* 
ment  for  civil  debt,  and  no  detention  as  prisoner  be* 
yond  three  days,  without  justifiable  proofs,  to  which 
end  the  amparo  law**  may  be  invoked;  yet  numbers 
languish  in  waiting  for  delayed  trials.  Counsel  is 
provided  for  those  in  need  thereof.  Criminal  cases 
are  limited  to  three  instances,  and  a  defective  jury 
system  extends  only  to  certain  cases.^^  State  codes 
differ  greatly. 

The  present  form  of  tribunals  does  not  vary  much 
from  that  ordained  by  the  constitution  of  1824. 
There  are  three  grades  of  federal  courts,  suprem  , 
circuit,  and  district,  with  original  jurisdiction  in  affiura 
of  state,  and  as  courts  of  appeal  or  final  instance. 
The  eleven  supreme  judges  arr  elected  for  six  years  " 
There  are  eight  circuit  courts,^  and  one  district  court 

All  of  them  have  been  freqneoily  quoted  in  my  pi^es  genjrally  aa  JTes.,  OoL 
Ley.  and  CoL  JJegit,  Several  special  abridged  sets  have  teen  iasned  in  the 
United  State*  by  Halleck,  Hamilton^  Hall,  and  others,  the  latter  appearing 
at  S.  F.  in  1885  with  an  840-page  Tolnme.  The  ffrowing  interoooxae  wm 
bring  forth  more.  Besides  coaes  of  procedure,  as  by  Ghavei^  the  diftnent 
lavs  appear  with  coUectionB  of  enacanents,  and  c6dM0$,  Kote  aJhunoDS  to 
reformed  issnes,  fai  Diar,  Debates^  Cong.  6,  -  648-4(7;  ii  51,  17JM6}  J^exL, 
Mem,  JusL^  for  difiE^ent  yean.  Cddtgo  OM  Imp.p  l--46k  is  a  spMinwn  of 
Maximilian's  efforts. 

"Introducing  writ  of  protection  and  snspetuiQii  of  protastfd  aoli^  of 
greater  scope  than  the  habeas  corpus  i^t. 

**  It  was  not  established  until  s  me  time  after  the  federal  constitution,  axkd 
met  with  a  temporary  check  in  the  sixth  decade.  For  deoreea  odoceniing^ 
see  RkimxL  HUL  Jol^  !▼.  690-1;  J>ta>Xan  y  Lctuino,  Leg,  Mex.,  x.  S2&,  537-43, 
658-65;  Mex.,  Mem,  JuaL,  1869, 5,  7^9;  S.  Lm$  PoL,  Jttradoa,  1-9.  AdTwse 
comments,  in  Ckanrnt  Cod,  Proeed.  Pena^^  8;  Mi  Jmre,  Opimonet  i*  413.  It  was 
extended  to  the  army. 

"^In  the  same  maimer  as  the  president  Their  presidm^  jndge  being 
temporary  successor  to  the  chief  magirtrate.  The  court  is  divided  into  hrea 
salas,  or  haUs,  Ihe  first  with  ^ve  judges.  F  ur  superanmeranefl^  one  fiscal, 
and  one  proouador  general  are  atteched. 

**Each  corering  two  or  mote  states^  the  IfaiM  aostiMm  aad  tin*  eC 
M4Bida  having  a  wide  oironik 
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for  eacb  state,  except  two,  which  have  more;  appeals 

to  from  these  to  the  other  two  courts.  The  federal 
istrict  and  Lower  California  have  special  federal 
courts.  Tribunals  of  common  jurisdiction,  not  count- 
ing the  supreme  court  of  the  nation,  are  of  three 
^^rades,  superior  tribunals  in  the  capitals  of  states  and 
territories,  courts  of  first  instance,  and  the  courts  of 
local  judffefl,  including  alcaldes,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  con<miadores  or  mferior  justicea  The  first  vary 
in  composition,  with  usually  three  salas,  five  elected 
judges,  one  fiscal,  and  one  agent  The  second  corre* 
spend  very  nearly  to  prefect  districts,  as  may  be 
found  necessary;*^  they  consider  appeals,  and  among 
other  procedures  hold  verbal  trials  for  cases  involving 
amounts  between  $100  and  $300.  Amounts  below 
this  pertain  to  the  local  judges,  elected  or  appointed'^ 
The  legal  profession  is  tixe  favorite  in  Mexico,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  law  students  ;'^  but  with 
the  departed  strictness  of  Spanish  times,  a  host  of 
inefficient  men  crept  in  to  help  the  corrupt  and  irre- 
sponsible judges  in  distorting  still  further  the  defect- 
ive laws,  ana  the  irregular  mode  of  procedure,  too 
often  conducted  in  secret,  and  with  interminable  pro- 

**  When  two  or  more  in  nnmber,  the  judges  divide  the  ohril  and  eriminAl 
Jmiedictioa  exclnnrely.    In  tome  places  they  are  elected,  in  others  apj^inted. 

**  According  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  Even  the  jneoes  menore%  or  inferior 
Tostioei^  must  have  praotiaed  as  lawyers  for  four  years.  Elected  aloaldes 
Lave  their  le^  advisers.    Local  jnd^  take  cognixanoe  also  in  written  pro- 


oedoTSS  involving  amounts  below  $300.  Further  details  in  Jte.  L^mm, 
4  ei  seq;  Chavez,  Cod.,  i.-iii.;  Bdrcena,  Foro,  Id,,  Manual  de  PraeUea;  Palki" 
inn,  Poder  Judicial  For  esrlier  tribunal  regulations  and  procedures^  see 
Z>eerei9  Cartds  TrUmnales,  1-12;  Mtx,^  CoL  Ike.  y  Ord.,  35-58»  121-M,  165; 
Oori^  Diarh,  viii  40;  Mex.,  Col  Ley.,  I  11-14, 1M~76,  234-6^  351-2, 619-20; 
!<£.,  f  Dec,  1841,  65-6,  97-109;  ArrUlaga,  Recap.,  1827-37,  passimi  Arclma 
Mex.,  IL  739,  ete.;  Hex.  Legia,,  1851,  317-29,  eta;  Mex.,  OoL  L$lh  Imp.,  viL» 
passim.  I>ebate  on  criminal  law  of  procedure,  in  Dior.  Iktatei,  L  119-^545, 
029;  Meat,,  Menu  JuaL,  1849,  1-23;  1868,  41^55;  1876-7,  »-16;  1878  81,  pt 
xL  eft  seoL  and  docs.;  BuMamanie,  OabinfU  Mex.,  iii.  MS.,  L  68-9,  215;  Bueif 
vcttra,  BuL  Prim,  y  See.  Cong.,  nos.  48-76;  Mex.,  Dietamem  JutL,  8-27; 
Sarmrm,  Col.  Dec,  333^  eta  Foreign  comments,  in  Mayer,  Mex.  Aztec, 
SB.  147-50;  Fo9§^  Mex.,  262-4;  Domenech,  Hisi.  Mex.,  iii  250-3.  Peculiar 
instances  and  complaints.  Alaman,  Conduda,  1-20;  ConteeL,  1-15;  Pap. 
Var.,  UziiL  pts  10-11;  Angulo,  Import.  Cuest.,  4;  Buatamanie,  Enmxyo,  118-34. 
For  state  rules,  see  B.  Luu  Poi.,  Arregh  Trib.,  1-29;  Id.,  Arancel,  1-48. 

"^The  academy  of  colonial  times  still  lives,  Hernandez  y  Ddvaloe,  CoL  Doe.^ 
▼•  218-38^  and  the  fraternity  have  a  strong  organization.  For  noted  names, 
•ee  Oagem,  Apel.,  64-76;  Snm,  Bhg.,  passim;  Pap.  Var.,  cviiL,  pt  L  64| 
B.  MIgiel,  Mex.,  L  180-7.    Notarial  duties.  Der^xho,  ii  326-44. 
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traction,  especially  in  civil  suits.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  been  greatly  fostered  by  national  indolence  and 
excessive  good-nature,  which  hold  citizens  from  aiding 
in  the  arrest  or  prosecution  of  criminals.  Fear  of 
vengeance  affect  both  judges  and  witnesses.  This 
leniency  has  fostered  crime,  for  which  inducements 
may  be  found  in  race  feeling  and  caste  distinctions,  with 
the  degraded  condition  of  many  classes;  in  the  perni- 
cious church  absolutions;  in  the  civil  wars  and  official 
corruption  which  encouraged  smuggling  and  gave 
impulse  to  what  the  Spanish  government  termed  an 
innate  propensity  for  highway  robbery;  and  in  the 
rooted  inclination  for  gambling.  The  prevalence  of 
robbery  lias  been  proclaimed  by  all  travellers.  Even 
Mexicans  at  times  became  roused  to  protest,  and  to 
impel  the  government  to  spasmodic  steps.** 

President  Diaz  recognized  the  need  for  swift  and 
strict  justice,  and  his  efforts  have  procured  for  the 
country  a  security  never  before  attained.  The  former 
general  use  of  arms,  and  employment  of  combinations 
and  escorts  for  even  short  journeys,  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  decrease  of  crime  is  immense,  greater  than 
indicated  by  statistics  of  convictions,  which  with  early 
administrations  formed  a  mere  percentage.*^     This  has 

^  The  re^tablishment  was  several  times  urged  of  the  colonial  acordada, 
or  vigilance  tribunaL  Sustamante,  Dior.,  MS.,  xlv.  3-11.  For  other  meas- 
ures, see  ArriUaga,  Becop.,  1849-60,  134;  Mex,,  Col  Lry,,  1848,  176-8;  Id., 
1863-67,  261-3;  Dublan  y  Loxano,  Leg.  Mex,,  viii.  311-19;  Dior.  J>ebate8, 
Com.  6,  iv,  310-12. 

^^The  increasing  application  of  justice,  and  its  effect  on  the  diminution  of 
crime,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  statistics:  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  1876,  the  total  number  of  persons  taken  to  the  city  prison,  includ- 
ing 218  dead,  killed  by  wounds  or  accident,  was  33,368,  of  whom  32,819  were 
at  once  dismissed  or  released  after  short  detention;  212  were  sentenced;  and 
the  cases  of  119  were  still  pending.  During  the  same  period,  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  national  prison  at  Me  ico,  the  dead  being  201,  were  14,- 
325,  13,148,  604,  and  372.  Mex.,  Mem.  Ofic,  Mayor  Chb.,  1875,  129-31,  Doc. 
37  and  38.  In  tiie  first  six  months  of  1881,  the  number  of  persons  imprisoned 
in  the  federal  district  was  7,605.  In  addition,  583  wounded  by  design  or  ac- 
cident were  conveyed  thither,  and  178  dead  bodies.  The  charges  against 
1,679  were  dismissed,  and  178  were  released  after  different  terms  ojf  imprison- 
ment, thus  showing  the  apparent  number  of  criminals  to  be  5,748.  During 
the  period  from  Sept.  15,  1880,  to  Aus.  30,  1881,  16,675  arrests  were  made  in 
the  same  district,  the  cases  of  8,047  being  dismissed.  Proceedings  were  in- 
stituted against  9,109,  and  4,060  sentences  passed.  The  number  of  persons 
arrested  for  minor  offenced  was  3,456,  and  for  grave  crimes  681,  on  7  of  whom 
the  death  sentence  was  passed.  Mex.,  Mem.  JusHdOf  1881,  Doc.  101  and  102, 
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been  accomplished  partly  by  the  tribunal  reforms 
already  noticed,  together  with  an  improved  peniten- 
tiary system,^  and  a  more  unflinchioff  enforcement  of 
penally,  especially  upon  highway  robbers,  whom  local 
judges  and  military  commanders  were  instructed  to 
shoot  on  sight  or  execute  without  delay.  At  the 
same  time  a  more  judicious  gradation  of  punishments 
was  recommended  to  the  courts,  and  the  intention  is 
to  speedily  abolish  executiona^  No  confiscation,  lash, 
or  mutilation  is  permitted.^  The  police  force  has 
been  greatly  improved,**  and  the  admirable  security 
of  the  country  roads  is  maiiuy  due  to  the  rural  guard,^ 
a  select  bodv  of  men,  assisted  by  converted  robbers, 
on  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

The  republic  has  not  stood  on  the  best  footing  with 
foreign  powers,  owing  to  the  anarchic  state  of  affidrs, 
and  her  disregard  K>r  obligations  and  international 
usagea  At  first  Europe  held  aloof  out  of  respect 
for  Spain,  Colombia  bemg  the  first  to  establish  offi- 
cial  relations,  although  no  intimacy  resulted.  Indeed, 
Mexico  was  a  main  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  pro* 

^  Slowly  being  adopted.  It  was  advooated  by  Bustamante,  Ehuaya,  184* 
6^  and  was  partly  introduced  at  Guanajuato  durjig  he  -ast  decade.  Guam., 
Mem,  06b.t  1873»  33-9;  Mex,,  Mem.  Oob.,  1873,  177-81.  ReDort  on  new 
Eoropeaa  ^stem  for  adoption.  Bdrcena,  Estud,  Crei.  806;  Meama,  Projedo 
PenU  fie.  1-186;  Dial*  Jnlorme  Guadalajara  has  so  far  the  most  complete  sys- 
tem. ^aL,  Mem.  Bjec^  1875-9,  1-44.  See  also  8.  Jam  Poi.,  Padiene.,  1-1  • 
Lenient  treatment  of  prisoners  is  still  excessive. 

*  As  expressed  already  in  art.  23  of  the  constitution,  whi'^h  prohibits  them 
for  pcLtlcal  offences,  etc  For  efforts  in  states  to  that  end  see  T^xir  Mist. 
Pari,  ii^.  189  387,  394, 456, 536,  et  seq.;  Diar.  Debates,  Co  ".  6.  iii  151-2  0, 
passim,  707;  ifontfor,  «ru  a  10,  Kov.  25,  18G9;  Estrelta  edd.  Sept.  2,  1870. 
It  hr  been  the  custom  to  enroll  criminals  in  the  army  a  reo  nunended  even 
by  law.  CoUfna,  Le^ee,  no.  35. 

^  According  to  the  oonstituticiL  The  administratiTe  power  can  impose 
only  a  correction  not  exceeding  a  month's  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $500. 

^They  carry  lanterns,  which,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  often 
forms  the  only  illumination.  Electric  lights  are  being  int  oduced.  Regula* 
tions  of  the  force.  Chava,  Cod,  Penal,  19-24;  Mex.,  Mem.  Oab.^  1873,  S-85^ 
and  later  dates;  Po&eia,  Regku,  1-8. 

'^'Al  principio  esta  gnardia  era  comi)uesta  de  bandidos  one  se  arrepen- 
iiaiL*  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS.,  485.  Its  beginning  lies  in  Jua  ez  decree  of  1857, 
Jfo.,  £f€if.  OuanUa  Seguridad,  1-27,  which  Licked  due  en/oroement.  Report 
on  later  efficient  steps.  Men,,  Mem.  Cfob.,  1877-8  29-31  and  Uter  dates. 
The  police  signal  and  assist  at  fires.  Regular  fire  departments  are  formings 
the  neglect  thereof  so  far  being  due  to  the  rari  y  f  large  fires  owing  to  thii 
genaral  use  of  adobe  and  stone  lor  buildings.  OroM,  MS.,  2-^ 
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ject  to  form  an  Hispano-American  confederacy  for 
defence,  moved  as  she  was  by  jealousy  of  Bolivar's 
supremacy;  subsequently  came  indifference.  England 
effected  a  commercial  treatv  in  1826,  which  served  as 
a  model  for  others,  as  Prussia  and  other  German  states, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austria,  the  United 
States,  and  Italy,  several  of  them  advantageously  re* 
vised  by  Diaz.*'  The  neighboring  northern  republic 
was  looked  upon  as  model  and  ally  with  the  achieve* 
ment  of  independence,  but  the  incidents  of  1846-8 
changed  admiration  to  suspicion;  yet  the  effective 
attitude  of  the  United  States  during  the  French  in- 
tervention should  not  be  forgotten,  and  with  rapidly 
growing  trade  and  intercourse  intimate  connections 
will  follow. 

The  strained  relations  with  several  powers  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  the  graspinsj  disposition  of  foreign  res- 
idents, have  not  promoted  the  best  of  feelings  toward 
the  latter,  and  they  have  consequently  suffered  much 
annoyance  and  loss,  although  indemnity  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  exacted  for  the  latter.  Naturalization,  which 
according   to   the   constitution   can   be  acquired    by 

*^  In  1883  diplomatio  reUtionB  were  mamtained  with  the  U.  S.,  Cent.  Am., 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Relations  with  £n^.  wer« 
interrupted  for  many  years  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  Gt  Britam  dur- 
inff  the  French  intervention.  In  1884  they  were  partially  renewed,  without 
eiuier  side  making  advances  toward  reconciliation,  by  the  arrival  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Spencer  St  John  on  a  mission  connected  with  British  claims.  In  the 
following  year  this  nuin  was  formally  recognized  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment,  and  diplomatic  relations  renewed.  There  are  resident  in  the  Mexican 
capital,  besiifes  representatives  of  the  above-mentioned  nations — Cent.  Am. 
excepted — envoys  extraordinary  from  Guatamala,  Salvador,  and  Honduras. 
Mexican  consul  and  consular  agents  reside  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and 
ports  of  the  following  countries:  the  U.  S.,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  U.  S.  of  Co- 
lombia, U.  S.  of  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras,  in  America;  in 
Knrope,  Gt  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Por- 
tugal, and  Switzerland.  There  is  also  a  consul  at  Honolulu.  AU  the  above- 
na  ned  countries,  except  the  Hawaiian  lilands,  have  consular  representation 
in  Mexico,  and  also  Holland,  Norway  and  Sweeden,  the  Argentine  Republic^ 
aad  ChUe.  Mex.,  Mem.  Rel.  Ext,,  1881,  93-103;  Diaz,  MirnxL,  no.  17,  p.  S; 
8t  John,  Ot  Britain  and  Mex.,  MS.  Few  consuls  received  regular  pay. 
yet  several  enjoyed  large  fees.  Diaz  reorganized  the  service,  and  retamea 
enough  of  the  fees  to  cover  nearly  the  entire  cost  of  foreign  agents.  Preoad- 
ing rules,  m  Derfcho  Intern.,  ili.  107 -d9,  504-22;  Mex,  Ltffis,,  1^6,  45-8;  Arch, 
Mex.,  ii.  392-4;  Mex.,  Col  Ley.  fm^,,  ii.  125  et  seq.;  Mex,,  Reala.  Consuiarf 
1871,  1-23;  Pap,  Var.,  xccix.  pt  ii.  Mexicans  possess  fine  diplomatic  in- 
stincts, and  their  ministers  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  high  culture,  though 
not  always  well  sustained. 
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merely  holding  real  estate  or  having  Mexican  chil- 
dren, has  until  lately  been  little  sought  for,  owing  to 
the  prevalent  disorder  and  insecurity.  Foreigners 
found  themselves  safer  under  their  own  flag,  which 
protected  them  against  seizures,  arbitrary  contribu- 
tions, and  other  ills  afflicting  citizens.  Residents  can 
now  enjoy  unmolested  their  property,  though  subject 
to  restriction  on  land  holdings  within  a  certain  range 
of  coasts  and  borders,  and  transients  can  move  freely 
without  passports.** 

The  reasons  that  discouraged  naturalization  operated 
also  against  colonization,  to  which  must  be  added  in- 
tolerance and  jealousy  of  foreigners,  manifested  in  a 
too  narrow-minded  form  by  early  legislators  in  seeking 
only  catholic  settlers,  and  in  limiting  the  extent  and 
ownership  of  land.*®  The  result  was  the  failure  of  the 
few  attempts  made,^  the  military  colonies,  as  on  the 

^Landed  property  cannot  be  held  by  personB  who  reside  abroad,  or  are 
abtent  for  over  two  yean.  Formerly,  reatrictionB  were  more  severe  with 
regard  to  estate  and  trade  privileges,  and  foreigners  had  to  obtain  annoally  a 
letter  of  security,  affainst  a  fee  m  $i,  besides  a  permit  to  carry  weapons,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  claim  the  derecho  de  estrangeria;  yet  their  real  nrotecton 
or  derecho  la^r  with  the  ministers,  if  they  had  any;  and  these  founa  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise  their  power  energetically,  as  events  indicate,  in  a  manner 
that  often  assisted  a  weak  government.  Even  Mexicans  found  it  prudent  to 
pla4»  capital  under  foreign  names  and  firms.  The  levy  of  forced  contribu- 
tions was  nevertheless  long  applied  to  foreign  residents,  on  the  plea  that  they 
must  share  in  the  cost  of  protecting  their  proi>erty.  For  number  and  con- 
dition, see  the  later  chapter  on  society.  The  intensity  of  feeling,  which  in 
1828  and  following  years  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Spaniards,  was  hurtful  to 
industries.  Decrees  in  ArriUaga,  Becop,,  1828,  35-204;  1829,  47-195,  passim. 
Lament,  in  Zamacois,  HiH,  Mex,,  vi.  706-13.  Earlier  naturalization  waa 
more  troublesome.     See  DMan  y  Lomno,  Lea.  Mex.,  v.  161. 

^It  was  feared  that  a  colony,  if  allowed  to  grow  strong,  might  prove  a 
thorn  by  objecting  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  interference,  ana  aim  at  indepen- 
dence, or  bnng  foreign  intervention.  The  ownership  of  land  was  also  in  dis- 
pute between  the  states  and  general  govt.  For  earner  laws  on  colonization, 
see  CwrUt^  Diar,,  x.  9-11;  Mex.,  Mem,  Sec.  Estado,  1823,  52-^,  and  later 
dates,  under  fomento,  finance,  and  interior  ministries;  CoUnuz.  Regla,.,  1846, 
1-22;  RoehoelTs  Span,  Law,  630;  Afex.,  Prayect,  Colon.,  1849,  1-12;  PajK  Var., 
Uv.  pt  8,  cxiv.  pt  5;  Mex.  Legia,,  1856,  60^1;  Arch.  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.,  iiL  108. 
Comments  on  narrow  policy,  in  Bosa,  Enaayo,  25  et  seq.;  Zavala,  Bev.,  n. 
129-30;  Ortit,  EapoB.,  Sarioriua,  Import  Mex.y  34-7;  BuUamante,  Menu  Hiat., 
MS.,  V.  250;  CoUmk.  Progruo,  1848,  1-40. 

^Notably  by  the  French  on  the  Goazacoalco,  in  1830-1,  and  at  Nautla  in 
1832-35.  Foeaey,  Mex.,  4-62,  passim,  318.  The  blame  is  laid  on  the  managers 
by  Mex.,  Mem.  Bel,,  1832,  13.  Grants  made  to  Baring  and  others  by  one 
govt  were  annulled  by  another.  Such  irregularities  were  enough  to  deter 
settlers.  On  other  colonies,  see  Becker's  Mex.,  259;  Drake**  Ghunta,  1-70; 
Bm,  BnMfb,  30-2;  Batael,  Mex.,  373-80. 
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northern  border,  alone  managing  to  keep  alive  with 
the  help  of  government.  Mexicans  are  not  good  col- 
onists/^ Later  statesmen  have  recognized  the  need 
for  emigrants  to  develop  neglectea  resources  and 
establish  new  industries,  which  should  open  frei^ 
avenues  for  employment,  and  set  at  the  same  time  a 
practical  and  striking  example  to  Mexicans  in  methods 
and  in  manner  of  life,  and  stimulating  them  by  success 
to  energetic  imitation.  With  his  usual  energy  and 
foresight  President  Diaz  began  to  take  steps,  partly 
for  introducing  settlers,  but  mainly  to  insure  peace  and 
security,  and  prepare  wise  enactments  which  should 
attract  self-assisted  immigrants  as  the  most  desirable 
class.  In  1883  a  new  colonization  law  was  promul- 
gated, which  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  land  by  gift 
or  purchase,  defined  regulations,  offered  liberal  ex- 
emptions, permitted  the  government  to  grant  aid 
toward  passage  and  sustenance,  and  for  planting  set- 
tlements.^* The  result  has  been  a  rapidly  growing 
influx  from  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 
tries.** 

From  January  12,  1878,  to  December  6,  1882,  the 
principal  contracts  entered  into  were  no  less  than  nine- 

^^On  this  subject,  see  Hist.  Mac.,  ▼.,  this  series,  and  vol.  vi.,  chapter  on 
army  reorganization. 

^'  Free  grants  to  foreigners  should  not  exceed  100  hectares.  Not  over 
2,500  hectares  could  be  sold  to  one  person,  but  payment  by  engineers'  vidua- 
tions  miffht  be  extended  over  ten  years,  with  exemption  during  that  period 
from  mUitary  service,  from  taxes,  save  municipal,  from  import  duty  on 
necessaries.  By  planting  trees,  further  exemption-  could  be  obtained.  Ab- 
sence for  six  months  forfeited  free  grants.  Lots  could  be  obtained  by 
founders  of  new  towns  by  building  thereon.  Companies  misht  arrange  for 
extended  terms  of  exemption,  payment,  etc.,  and  retain  one  third  of  the  land 

E anted.  Disputes  must  be  settled  by  Mexican  tribunals  alone.  Private 
nd-holders  could  introduce  settlers.  Islands,  border,  and  coast  lands  were 
subject  to  nationality  restrictions.  The  price  for  government  lands,  as  fixed 
in  1878,  varied  from  6  cents  the  hectare  m  sterile  Lower  Cal.  to  92.50  in  the 
federal  district,  the  average  in  the  border  states  being  from  12  to  18  cents, 
and  in  the  settled  central  provinces  from  |1  to  $2.  HamiUon^s  Law^  148.  The 
very  common  tract  of  one  sitio  de  ganado  mayor  was  a  square  league,  5,000 
varas  square,  equal  to  1,755  hectares,  or  4,428  acres.  Further  rules  in  HtilTs 
Jlex.  Laws,  98-1 63.  For  later  efforts  to  promote  immigration,  and  oommenta, 
Mex.,  Mem.  Fomenio,  1873-85,  passim;  Diar.  Dthates,  Gong.  5,  iii.  395-9;  Cong. 
10,  ii.  451-3;  Derecho  Intern.,  iiL  1173-4;  BuHto,  Estad.  Mex.,  ii.  pt  v.,  385-70. 
An  excellent  writer  on  this  and  similar  progress  topics  is  Manero,  in  his  Doc 
Interes,  60-111,  passim. 

^  Companies  received  a  bonus  of  about  $25  a  head  for  desirable  families. 
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teen  in  number,  of  which  the  only  really  successful 
ones  were  the  Italian  settlements  established  in  Vera 
Cruz,  Puebla,  Morelos,  San  Luis  Potosf,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital.  In  these  states,  the  gov- 
ernment purchased  lands  to  the  extent  of  22,458  hec- 
tares at  a  cost  of  $169,988.**  During  the  years  1883 
to  1885,  numerous  other  colonization  contracts  were 
made,"  the  prospects  of  the  success  of  which  projects 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  rapid  progress  that  is 
being  made  by  Mexico.  The  government  is  desirous 
for  the  immigration  of  foreigners,  and  the  policy  is  to 
infiise  into  a  colony  a  certain  proportion  of  Mexican 
element  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives  in  indus- 
trial occupations  by  contact  with  other  races.     With 

^  other  lands  were  also  acquired  on  the  isthmus  of  Tehnantepeo.  in  Coa- 
hnila,  Guerrero^  and  on  theialuid  of  Tibnron,  to  the  Talne  of  |1, 628, 178,  of 
which  sum  $1,366,331  were  paid  for  lands  in  Coahuila.  Mex.,Mem.  See, 
Fomenio,  1884,  i.,  5-^.  The  first  Italian  colony  arrived  Oct.  19,  1881,  and 
consisted  of  84  families,  numberinff  423  persons.  They  arrived  at  Huatusco 
on  Nov.  3d  of  the  same  year.  Tne  name  ffiven  to  the  settlement  was  the 
Manuel  Gonzales  colony.  In  Jan.  1882,  63  families,  numbering  193  persons, 
and  86  Mexican  settlers,  were  established  in  Morelos.  They  were  shortl v  after 
increased  by  404  more  Italians  and  86  Mexicans.  The  name  given  to  the  col- 
ony was  that  of  Porfirio  Dias.  The  third  Italian  colony  established  was  on 
the  hacienda  de  Masatepec,  PuebU^  in  April,  1882,  and  comprised  376  Italians 
and  24  Mexicans.  It  was  called  the  Carlos  Pacheco  colony.  The  San  Luis 
Potosi  colony  was  established  at  Ojo  de  Leon  in  May,  consisted  of  410  persons, 
and  was  named  after  Dies  Gutierrez.  The  last  arrival  of  Italian  colonists  took 
pUoe  Sept  26, 1882,  to  the  number  of  656,  who  were  thus  distributed:  424  be- 
came settlers  on  the  haciendas  of  Chipiloc  and  Tenamaxtla  in  Puebla,  219  went 
to  Huatusco,  Vera  Cruz,  and  13  to  the  Mexican  capital,  where  a  small  model 
colony  was  established  on  the  lands  of  Aldama  and  Nativitas  adjoining  the 
agricultural  schooL  It  consisted  of  26  families,  comprising  124  persons, 
Italian  immigrants  chosen  for  their  superior  qualities.  The  settlement  at 
Chipiloc  was  called  the  Fernandez  Leal  colony.  In  April  1878,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  found  a  Mexican  colony  at  Suchil,  Tehuantepec,  and  170  settlers 
were  sent  thither.  There  being  no  foreign  element  among  them,  the  enter- 
prise fwled.  M,  i.  10-38.  See  also  Diario  OJie.,  Mayo  8,  16,  Oct.  11,  12, 
1878 ;  Apr.  28,  1879 ;  Mayo  27,  Oct  19,  Nov.  3,  1881 ;  Enero  24,  Mar.  21, 
Jul.  14,  Sep.  12,  1882;  BoL  qf  Gob.  B,  Col.,  Jul.  30,  1882,  p.  2-3;  Voz  de 
Hex,,  Ag.  25,  1882;  PvelAa,  MenaaJeOob,,  18-9. 

**  Among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  with  Verdier,  Daniel  Levy, 
Proceros,  Jos^  Ifflesias  k  Co.,  Ramon  Fernandez  A.  Co.,  Ign.  Franchi  de  Al- 
faro  &,  Co.,  Mendez  k  Co.,  Quillemot  A.  Co.,  Sierra  and  Zetina,  and  Ibarra  k 
Co.  Duirio  Qfic.,  Enero  30,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  2,  1883 ;  En.  5,  Mar.  7,  10,  14,  26, 
Ag.  18,  Nov.  19,  1884;  Jfec  Fman,,  June  13,  July  4,  1885,  pp.  166,  213. 
Large  contracts  were  made  with  Rafael  Portas  Martinez  to  establish  settle- 
ments in  Champoton,  Yucatan,  with  immigrants  from  the  Canaries.  No  less 
than  1,000  families  were  expected  to  arrive  from  those  islands,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  project  met  with  any  success.  Mex.,  Mem,  Sec.  Fomento,  L  6, 
VatdeMex.,  Ag.  26,  1882;  Dtario  Ofic,  Mar.  14,  15, 1883. 
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the  loss  of  Texas  in  her  memory,  and  the  bitter  feel- 
ings engendered  thereby,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  for  a  long  time  excluded  from  becoming  coloniza- 
tion immigrants;  nor  is  it  asserting  too  much  to  say 
that  settlers  of  any  other  nationality  are  preferred  to 
the  present  day.^ 

Mexico  thinks  she  wants  population,  but  she  will 
get  enough  in  time  without  the  aid  of  immigration 
and  colonization  societies;  at  all  events,  she  can  do 
better  with  her  money  than  by  paying  the  passage  to 
her  shores  of  European  paupers. 

If  a  large  and  superior  foreign  population  flocks  in, 
the  native  Mexicans  will  be  overwhelmed,  thrust  aside» 
to  some  extent  absorbed,  and  for  the  rest  extirpated. 

Mexico  then  wants  no  more  people  from  abroad  in 
her  cities  or  in  her  mines ;  these  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. If  she  could  have  some  of  the  right  kind  of 
instructors  in  her  agricultural  districts,  if  those  who 
enter  from  abroad  come  as  teachers  in  the  several  arts 
and  industries,  rather  than  as  usurpers  of  the  soil, 
many  of  the  present  inhabitants  will  be  educated  and 
improved,  and  thus,  generation  after  generation,  the 
children  even  of  the  lowest  would  grow  in  enlighten- 
ment and  improved  physical  condition. 

A  history  of  the  revenue  department  during  colo- 
nial times  down  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  has  been  briefly  given  elsewhere.  In  the 
last  fifty  years  the  receipts  increased  from  less  than 
$7,000,000  to  more  than  $20,000,000.  From  that 
time,  owing  to  the  paralyzation  of  all  industries,  the 
ordinary  resources  materially  declined,*^  while  the  ex- 
penditures, under  those  peculiar  circumstances,  neces- 
sarily increased.^     The  government  had  to  resort  to 

^This  at  any  rate  wa«  Gen.  Frisbie's  opinion  in  1S84.   Reminis.^  MS.,  30. 

«an  1819  the  revenue  waa  110,212,373;  in  1820,  §10,743,574.  Liceaga^ 
Adk.  y  Rectif.,  532. 

^  According  to  Viceroy  Calleja,  in  April  1813,  the  government  already  owed 
$30,000,000;  the  decrease  of  the  receipts  was  $260,000  monthly,  and  all  or- 
dinary, and  some  of  the  extraordinary,  resources  were  exhausted.  Oaceta^  Mex.^ 
1813,  iv.  422. 
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forced  loans,  and  extraordinary  financiering  devices  * 
in  order  to  meet  the  most  pressing  demands  of  the  mo- 
ment.  AH  persons  and  corporations  were  in  turn  com- 
pelled to  contribute.*  Among  other  auxilianr  devices, 
a  house-tax  and  a  war-tax  were  established. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  revolution,  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditures  were  enormous;  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  combined  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary sources  of  supplies  declined  to  less  than  one  third 
of  their  original  productiveness,**  while  the  govern- 
ment debt  had  been  more  than  doubled;  and  when  the 
last  viceroy  left  the  shores  of  Mexico,  the  liabilities 
of  the  treasury  exceeded  $75,O0O,O00.** 

After  Mexico  became  independent,  the  rulers  went 
to  extremes  in  their  liberality,  and  by  inconsiderate 
reduction  of  duties  and  taxes,  as  well  as  by  opening 
too  suddenly  the  avenues  of  commercial  enterprise, 
the  government  soon  found  that  the  receipts  of  the 
exchequer  did  not  correspond  with  the  ill-judged  esti- 
mates. Iturbide  restored  in  his  time  some  of  the 
taxes  which  had  been  abolished,  and  issued  paper 
money,  which  only  obtained  a  partial  circulation  by  the 
sacrifice  of  two  thirds  of  its  nominal  value.**    After 

''In  Jan.  1812,  12,000,000  was  demanded,  which  mm  was  delivered  in 
gold  and  nhner  plate  to  be  coined.  In  1814  $500,000  was  exacted  with 
threats,  of  which  $900,000  Was  collected  from  the  merchant  claae.  Repay- 
ment  of  the  principal,  or  even  interest,  on  those  loans  was  rardy  possible. 
Alanum,  HitL  Jfe/.,  it.  215-10;  Oaceia,  Mec,.  1812,  in.  116-18^  124-l»;  1820,  zi. 
22i-5. 

**  The  contributions  forced  npon  the  capital  alone  during  tiie  war  amounted 
to  112,600,000.  Mix.,  Mem.  Mm.  Hoc.,  18^  65. 

•1  Ten  per  cent  on  the  rents  of  all  dwelling-houses,  one  half  paid  by  the 
owners,  and  the  other  by  the  tenants.  This  must  have  yielded  farffely,  and 
was  continued  in  force  until  tiie  independence.  Private  carriages,  hired  ve- 
hicles, and  riding-horses  were  also  taxecL  A  duty  was  also  imposed  on  mescaL 
Diapo9,  Var.,  ii.  2^-90;  Pmarfs  Cofl,  i.  print  21;  CedtOarh,  MS.,  iv.  84;  8oe. 
Mex.  Oeoff.,  Bel.,  x.  512.  It  is  not  possible  to  furnish  exact  financial  statistics 
for  this  period,  as  the  govt  archives  were  plundered  to  conceal  former  rob- 
beries.   Ward'a  Mex.  in  ISrt,  i  365. 

•*  Receipts  for  1813  weie  145,072,804;  expenditures,  $45,015,895.  It  is 
clear  that  enormous  sums  were  raised  by  loans.  (Toceto,  3f(».,  1814,  v.  84-5. 
In  1820  the  revenue  from  all  sources  only  reached  $14,405,574;  the  expendi- 
ioMs  being  $14,«81,941.  Mix.,  Mem.  Mm.  ffac,  1844,  7. 

"As  ascertained  by  the  Junta  de  Cr^dito  Pdbtico.  Id.,  1848,  22-7;  Id., 
1870.  75^. 

**The  r^ublican  govt  subsequently  redeemed  this  paper.  Id.,  72-3. 
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his  fall,  the  republican  government  found  itself  in  dire 
strait,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordinary- 
means,  temporarily  more  oppressive  than  the  former 
method  employed  by  the  viceroys  during  the  last  war. 
All  resources  had  greatly  diminished.  Heavy  loans 
had  to  be  raised  by  mortgaging  public  property.  To 
make  matters  worse,  corruption  prevailed  generally  in 
the  revenue  departments.**  No  ordinary  measures 
or  threats  awakened  the  inferior  oflScers  from  their 
apathy.  The  government  changed  the  system.  In 
September  1824,  comisarios  generales  were  appointed 
to  supersede  the  former  intendentes ;  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  the  constituent  congress  thoroughly 
reorganized  the  revenue  department,  establishing  a 
system  which  may  be  deemed  the  most  complete 
hitherto  adopted  since  the  independence.  This  remark 
applies  only  to  the  period  down  to  1870.  By  the  new 
organization,  the  contadurfas  generales,  or  auditing 
offices,  connected  with  the  different  branch  depart- 
ments of  the  service,  were  abolished,  as  well  as  the 
local  direction  of  the  latter.  A  treasury-general  of 
the  federation  was  organized,  and  also  a  comisaria 
central  de  guerra  y  marina,  subject  to  the  former, 
whose  duties  consisted  in  collecting  data  for  making 
up  the  general  accounts  of  the  army  and  navy.  Lastly, 
a  contadurla  mayor,  or  chief  auditor's  office,  was 
created.  All  offices  connected  with  the  revenue  had 
to  send  their  original  accounts  to  the  treasury-general. 
This  system  effectually  checked  the  wide-prevailing 
corruption  that  existed.  But  the  financial  situation 
was  otherwise  not  improved.  Taxes  and  export  dues 
were  remitted  without  devising  a  sound  method  of 
compensation.  But  the  import  duties  were  success- 
ively doubled  and  tripled,  a  short-sighted  policy  which 
directly  worked  in  favor  of  smuggling  and  illicit 
trade,  while  the  reduction  of  the  export  dues  on  the 

*In  1823  the  deficit  was  13,000,000,  a  'terrible  lugotta,'  wai  the  term 
Minuter  ArriUaga applied  to  the  alcabalae.  Id,,  76. 
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precious  metals  to  three  per  cent  had  caused  immense 
amounts  of  treasure  to  leave  the  country.** 

The  first  foreign  loan  was  contracted  with  Gold- 
schmidt  in  1823  for  the  sum  of  £3,200,000,  which  rep- 
resented $16,000,000,  and  in  the  following  year  an- 
other for  a  similar  sum  was  concluded  with  Barclay, 
Herring,  Kichardson,  and  Company.  The  loss  on 
these  loans  was  enormous.*^  At  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber 1841,  the  indebtedness  for  the  principal,  with 
arrears  of  interest  and  unpaid  dividends,  amounted 
to  $49,277,557.  Having  found  it  impossible  to  meet 
the  liabilities  agreed  upon,  an  understanding  was 
arrived  at  with  the  London  bond-holders,  which  was 
ratified  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  to  fund  the  whole 
debt,  and  new  bonds  were  then  issued.*'  Neverthe- 
less, the  same  difficulties  existed  in  the  future,  and 
Mexico  was  unable  to  pay  the  dividends  with  punctu- 
ality, to  say  nothing  of  the  redemption  of  her  bonds ; 
and  the  amount  of  her  foreign  indebtedness  increased 
rapidly  by  the  accumulation  of  arrears.  Under  an- 
other adjustment,  made  in  1850  with  the  bond-holders, 
Mexico  recognized  £10,241,650,  and  the  interest  was 
reduced  from  five  per  cent  to  three  per  cent.*^  For 
the  payment  of  the  new  stock,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  revenue  from  customs  was  pledged.^^     For  a 

""The  reealt  was  the  adoption  of  endless  changes  and  modifications,  which 
diitnrbed  business  without  doing  the  treasury  any  benefit. 

*'Oat  of  the  932,000,000,  the  Mexican  govt  only  received  $11,197,868. 
The  latter  lost  12,244,542  by  the  failure  of  Barclay,  Herring,  Richardson,  and 
Company.  Alcmian,  Liquid.  Otn.  Dftida  Exier.,  92-3. 

^The  new  bonds  were  made  payable  on  October  1,  1866,  and  on  October  1, 
1876,  at  5  and  6  per  cent  interest,  for  the  payment  of  which  one  sixth  of  the 
customs  at  Vera  Onu  and  Santa  Anna  de  'lamaulipas  was  set  apart.  And 
for  greater  secority  100,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Califomias,  Chihuahua, 
New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  Texas  were  hypothecated.     The  lands  could  be 

ihased  with  the  bonda,  but  no  one  cared  to  buy  lands  in  Mexico.  ArrillagOf 
1.,  1839,  125-27;  J?om,  Enaayo,  33. 

The  bond-holders  a^ed  to  this  on  Mexico  giving  them  a  draft  for 
12,600,000  on  the  indemnity  due  by  the  U.  S.  The  arrears  of  dividends  were 
considered  as  paid  up.  The  bond-holders  sacrificed  nearly  $27,000,000.  By 
a  previous  compromise  in  1846,  they  sacrificed  $18,600,000.  Mexican  National 

^*Tw6nty-five  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  of  the  maritime  and  frontier 
custom-houses,  75  per  cent  of  the  export  duties  in  the  ports  of  the  Pacific, 
and  5  per  cent  of  those  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     For  the  firat  six  years  the 
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Tew  years,  financial  matters  appear  to  have  gone  more 
smoothly,  but  from  1858  to  1862  dividends  were  again 
delinquent,  and  bonds  remained  unredeemed.  The 
French  intervention  was  the  ultimate  result. 

Maximilian,  before  occupying  a  throne  in  Mex- 
ico, contracted  enormous  debts  in  Europe.  During 
his  ephemeral  game  at  king-craft  supported  by  for- 
eign bayonets,  he  augmented  the  liabilities  of  the  na- 
tion to  $187,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1866  the  liability 
of  the  empire  was  over  $200,000,000.  It  is  not  strange 
that  on  his  downfall  Mexico  would  not  recognize  the 
debts  contracted  by  him  in  Europe.^'  In  October 
1880,  the  total  public  debt  was  $144,953,786,  of 
which  $40,241,215  represented  the  internal  debt,  and 
$104,712,570  the  foreign  one."  There  was,  besides, 
a  very  large  floating  indebtedness. 

To  enter  into  details  of  the  changes  and  counter- 
changes  which  have  been  made  by  successive  minis- 
ters who  have  directed  the  financial  policy  of  the 
federal  government,  in  the  innumerable  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  Mexican  nation  has  passed  during 
this  century,  would  require  a  volume,  and  the  result 
would  be  interesting  only  to  the  financier.  But  one 
fact  stands,  that  whether  Mexico  had  a  foreign  war,  or 
indulged  in  the  pastime  of  intestine  strife,  the  balance- 
sheet  in  the  treasurer's  ofiice  always  exhibited  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt 

The  Texan  war,  followed  by  that  with  the  United 

plus  of  these  aflsignmenta,  where  there  was  anj,  Was  applied  to  form  • 
■      '  iMei*  *       *    .     .   . 


sinking  fond.  When  this  delay  had  expired,  the  Mexican  govt  nndertook  to 
remit  annually  $250,000  to  London.  fV>r  fuller  partieolars,  see  Mfx,^  Pieaa$ 
Jmtyic,  Denda  Erter,^  passim;  Murpkjf,  Mem*  Dtnda  Sseler.,  passim.  On  tiie 
financial  condition  of  the  republic  to  July  1850,  see  Pa^na,  &Dpo$,  Haa, 
1800,  1>128. 

v^When  friendly  relatioDs  were  resumed  with  France,  it  was  expressly 
understood  that  the  latter  should  press  no  claim  of  the  past  debt  against 
Mexico.  Engbmd  somewhat  later  renewed  friendly  intercourse,  and  negotia- 
tions were  opened  toward  effecting  some  arrangement  in  fayor  of  the  Bntiah 
bond-holders. 

"  Due  Eng.  creditors,  180,252,960,  including  afreart  of  interest  since  1860. 
There  were  115,460,210  due  to  English,  SpaniaMs,  and  Americans.  Meat.,  Mem, 
Mm,  Hoc,  1880  i  1881,  155-6.  ^o  definitive  armngement  about  the  Eng- 
lish  debt  had  been  made  to  the  end  of  1886,  nor  has  it  since.  iTeae.,  Ii^anm 
Sec  Mac,  1885,  3-4. 
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States,  the  invasion  by  the  French,  and  the  ensuing 
struggle  for  existence  as  a  nation,  sank  the  republic 
more  deeply  in  liabilities.  But  the  national  vitality 
is  great,  as  evidenced  in  the  increase  of  revenue  from 
legitimate  sources.'^  The  receipts  for  the  five  fiscal 
years  1869  to  1874  were  $78,636,331,  averaging 
$15,727,266  yearly,  and  those  of  the  years  1874  to 
1879  were  $90,856,712,  or  an  average  of  $18,171,342 
a  year.  In  1879-80,  the  revenue  was  $21,124,037,^* 
and  in  1880-1,  $21,329,912  ;  of  which  sum  $14,324,676 
represented  the  receipts  from  customs,  $3,411,498 
from  stamps,  and  the  rest  from  several  other  sources. 
The  expenditures  for  the  year  had  been  estimated  at 
$24,216,518,  but  the^  exceeded  that  sum  in  $2,983,424. 
Mexico  was  experiencing  a  financial  crisis  in  1884-5. 
The  expenditures  authorized  by  congress  amounted  to 
$38,903,353,  whereas  the  revenue  was  not  expected  to 
reach  even  $27,000,000.^^  The  prospects  for  1885-6 
were  still  less  reassuring.  The  government,  being  con- 
vinced that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  probable  receipts  would 
not  cover  the  liabilities  of  the  floating  debt  which  had 
been  in  course  of  payment,  clearly  saw  the  necessity 
of  introducing  a  great  economy  in  the  expenses,  and 
of  at  once  arranging  and  consolidating  the  national 
debt.  In  order  to  effect  this,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1885, 
laws  were  passed  to  put  off  the  payment  of  liabilities 
of  previous  years,  and  to  adopt  other  measures  deemed 
necessary.  The  government  also  took  advantage  of 
the  crisis,  to  fix  the  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
debt,  with  a  view  to  its  future  payment.  It  was 
thought  that  by  these  measures  the  government  would 
be  enabled  to  meet  its  current  obligations.^'  Among 
the  expenditures  the  government  had  assumed  were 
$2,477,467  of  subsidies  to  several  railroad  companies, 

^'Previoualy  to  1861  they  did  not  exceed  111,000,000.  Buato,  EstadiH. 
Rep.  Mex.,  L  xc.  xciL 

''*  'Cnyo  resoltado  janUs  ae  habia  obtenido.*  Mex,,  Mem,  Sec,  Hmc.  (for 
1879-80),  1881,  xxiL 

^^  The  expenditares  for  the  fiscal  year  1883^  were  estimated  at  |30J17,997. 

»•  Jfcas.,  Worme,  Sec.  H<k.,  1885,  \r^ ;  i/ex.,  Thit  ConaoUd.  qftht  Mex,  NaL 
JkU,  1>27;  Id.,  MonUar  JRep.,  June  24,  1885. 
Hist.  Mbx.,  Vol.  VL    S2 
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which  had  also  to  suflFer  under  the  laws  of  June  22d 
above  alluded  to. 

Mexico  has  been  regarded  by  her  creditors  as  a 
hopeless  bankrupt,  but  the  amount  of  her  indebtedness 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  debts  of  other  countries." 
The  measures  which  are  being  taken  to  increase  her 
prosperity,  by  opening  railroads,  encouraging  foreign 
colonization,  and  otherwise,  for  which  the  government 
makes  concessions,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  pro- 
gress; and  if  Mexico  were  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a 
few  decades  of  peace,  her  advance  in  civilization  and 
wealth  would  be  conspicuous;  taxation,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  heavy,  would  gradually  become  less  burden- 
some, while  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue  would 
become  more  remunerative/® 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence,  the 
standing  army  in  Mexico  could  compare  favorably 
with  those  in  Europe,  and  during  the  long  struggle 
which  followed,  the  nation  was  developed  into  an  essen- 
tially military  one.  It  is  true  that  the  revolutionary 
forces  were  for  the  most  part  ill  organized  and  ill 
disciplined,  and  that  the  independence  would  never 
have  been  achieved  had  it  not  been  for  the  final  coop- 
eration of  the  army ;  but  long  experience  on  the  battle- 
field had  produced  a  strong  fighting  element.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  many  professional 
soldiers  of  the  French  armies  sought  in  Mexico  a  new 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  and  their  skill 
raised  the  military  art  to  a  high  standard.^* 

^^  The  debt  distributed  over  the  population  who  must  pay  it  is  $22  per 
head;  that  of  France,  $127.53;  that  of  Italy,  $71.94;  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  $114.62. 

^^  For  further  information  on  Mexican  financial  affairB,  see  Mex.,  Mem,  See. 
Hoc.,  186a-9,  and  1884 ;  Id,,  Id.,  Rd,,  1875,  on  German  and  American  claims; 
Id,,  Id,,  Oobem.,  1880-4;  Id.,  Recop,  Ley.,  iii.  390-5 ;  Id.,  Ley  de Ingrtso,  1884- 
5;  Mex.,  DiarioOfic,  April  1,  1885;  Id.,  Mex.  Fifianckr,  July  11,  Aug.  1,  1885; 
Mex.,  Monitor  Rep.,  July  11,  14,  16,  22,  1885;  Id.,  Ley  de  Ingres,  1885-6;  Id, 
Ley  del  Timbre,  1885,  1-45. 

"^Says  one  who  saw  the  Mexican  troops,  writing  in  1829:  'The  soldiers  of 
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But  many  years  of  internal  desultory  warfare,  while 
fostering  a  martial  spirit,  reduced  the  army  to  a  low 
ebb  in  sterling  efficiency.  Organization  became  de- 
fective; drill  and  instruction  in  military  evolutions 
were  interrupted,  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  owing 
to  want  of  money,  the  equipment  of  the  troops  was 
wretched  in  comparison  with  progress  made  in  other 
nations.  Thus  in  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  though  able  to  send  armies  vastly  superior  in 
numbers  into  the  field,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
enemy.  The  native  Mexican  was  ready  enough  to 
fight,  and  did  fight  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Raw  re- 
cruits by  thousands  shouldered  their  old-fashioned  mus- 
kets,*^ and  untrained,  ill  fed,  and  miserably  equipped, 
faced  the  foe  over  and  over  again,  to  die  on  battle- 
fields while  giving  to  the  enemy  the  victory. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  war  was  a  severe  lesson 
to  Mexicj;  and  when  the  French  intervention  came, 
her  army  had  been  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, and  was  not  ill  provided  with  improved  weapons 
and  war  material.  Since  the  successful  issue  of  that 
struggle,  her  military  strength  has  gradually  increased. 
To  the  government  the  army  has  ever  been  a  neces- 
sity, and  to  support  it  and  render  it  efficient,  the  party 
in  power  has  always  directed  its  earnest  attention. 

When  Diaz  was  firmly  installed,  one  of  his  first 
cares  was  the  reorganization  of  the  federal  forces.  To 
raise  them  to  an  equality  with  those  of  foreign  nations 
was  a  work  of  time,  and  put  to  the  test  his  ability  as 
a  commander,  statesman,  and  financier.  The  first  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  was  numerical  reduction.  The  late 
contests  had  called  into  the  field  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  troops  than  was  necessary  for  a  firm  adminis- 
tration, and  he  began  gradually  to  get  rid  of  the 
excess,  in  due  time  converting  a  cumbersome  number 
of  men,  unwieldy  through  defective  regulations,  into 
a  smaller  but  far  more  compact  and  serviceable  army. 

••At  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Scott  took  between  4,000  and  6,000  stands 
of  arms,  which  for  their  worthlessness  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  U.  S.  Govt 
Doe,,  Cong.  30,  Sess.  1,  Sen.  £z.  i,  p.  257. 
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Keorganization  and  the  reform  of  the  military  code 
were  matters  requiring  still  more  time.  Radical 
changes  had  to  be  effected.  Grave  contradictions  ex- 
isted between  the  military  code  and  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  nation,  causing  serious  embarrassment  to 
chiefs  who  had  no  escape  from  awkward  dilemmas  ex- 
cept by  assuming  heavy  responsibilities.  Antiquated 
Spanish  ordinances  incompatible  with  the  existing  in- 
stitutions, especially  in  connection  with  the  military 
judicial  courts  and  the  military  privilege,  had  to  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  code  to  be  reformed  in  many 
important  particulars. 

The  reforms  proposed  were  most  important,  and 
affected  every  branch  of  the  service.  The  old  perni- 
cious system  of  compulsory  recruiting — ^the  cause  of 
incessant  desertion — ^was  to  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  voluntary  system  adopted. 

Accordingly,  a  new  military  judicial  code  was  laid 
before  congress  in  1879,*^  and  a  reformed  military 
ordinance  was  approved  by  Diaz  in  September  1880. 

During  his  presidency,  his  aim  was  to  elevate  the 
army  to  a  par  with  those  of  foreign  nations,  and  he 
effected  great  improvements,  not  onlv  in  its  discipline 
and  aimament,  but  also  in  its  moral  tone.  His  suc- 
cessor, Gonzalez,  completed  the  work,  and  in  June 
1881  issued  a  decree  establishing  a  complete  and 
definite  organization.^ 

On  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  United  States, 
the  Mexican  government  turned  its  attention  to  the 

n  Copy  of  it  will  be  found  in  Diario  Debaies,  9th  Gong.,  iL  596-6M;  Id,, 
lOth  Cong.,  iii  148,  283,  371,  556,  706. 

^Mex,,  Ap,  Mem,  Onerra  y  Marin,  1881,  p.  1  et  aeq.;  Diario  Qfic,  Sept. 
14-17,  1881.  In  1882  and  1883  further  important  reforms  were  carried  out. 
Id.,  4  JuL,  11  Set.,  1882;  2  and  3  Enero,  19  Set.,  1883.  Under  the  new 
organization,  the  army  was  composed  of  20  battalions  of  infantry,  nambering 
12,900  officers  and  men;  20  skeleton  battalions,  4,720  officers  and  men,  desig- 
nated by  numbers  from  1  to  40;  10  regiments  of  cavalry,  4,890  men;  10  skele- 
ton cavalry  regiments,  1,480,  also  designated  by  number;  3  battalions  of 
artillery,  1,200  men;  and  an  artillery  battalion  of  reserves,  194  men;  the 
battalion  of  supers,  617  men;  the  train  squadron,  109  men;  fixed  batteries  at 
the  ports,  258  men;  and  the  invalid  corps,  263  men;  in  all,  26,651  men. 
The  troops  were  armed  with  Remington  rifies  and  carbines,  and  the  dress 
uniform  was  dark  blue. 
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protection  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  establish  military  colonies  for  that  purpose, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  the  previous 
volume.**  The  result  was  a  failure;  and  in  April  1868 
Juarez  issued  decrees  ordering  the  establishment  of 
thirty  colonies  on  the  northern  frontier,  composed  of 
100  men  each,  and  two  in  Yucatan  and  Campeche, 
composed  of  500  men  each."  To  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem on  so  large  a  scale  would  have  required  enormous 
sums  of  money,  and  no  steps  were  ever  taken  to  do 
so.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
ject for  the  reform  of  the  law,  and  new  colonial  regu- 
lations.^ The  report  of  the  commission  was  handed 
in  April  1871,  and  suggested  two  important  modifi- 
cations; namely,  that  the  government  was  not  under 
the  obligation  of  establishing  simultaneously  a  consid- 
erable number  of  colonies,  but  successively,  at  its  own 
discretion,  in  those  states  where  the  necessity  seemed 
to  be  most  urgent,  and  in  a  number  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  treasury.  Secondly,  that  the  num- 
ber of  colonists  in  each  settlement  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  one  hundred,  but  left  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  executive. 

Although  the  commission  performed  its  duty,  and 
drew  up  a  project  for  new  colonial  regulations  based  on 
those  issued  in  1868,  it  pronounced  the  system  as  im- 
practicable. Military  service  and  agricultural  pursuits 
combined  would  never  be  successful.  The  former 
would  be  inefficient,  and  the  latter  fall  into  neglect. 
It  suggested  that  the  far  better  plan  would  be  to  es- 
tablish military  posts,  garrisoned  oy  federal  troops,  or 
rural  companies,  which  would  be  much  more  econom- 
ical, and  would  tend  to  the  growth  of  pueblos  round 
the  fortified  posts." 

•*  HiaL  Jfeas.,  ▼.  572^,  this  series. 

>*  See  decrees  in  El  Dereeho,  iii.  439-40»  v.  128,  171.  List  of  locations  in 
Manera,  Doc.  Inieres.,  41-2.  Consult  also  Dvblan  and  Lotano,  Leg.  Mex,,  x. 
3ia-l5,  439;  Twnr,  HisL  Pari,  i.  384-6.  510-13,  523-4;  ii.  16,  22-4,  177,  201, 
213-14,  223,  236,  25.3,  383-4,  397,  453,  469;  iii.  772;  iv.  740. 

«^  Issued  Nov.  10,  1868.  Mem,  A^^.  Mex.  Ouerray  Marin,  1881,  p.  136. 

^2d.,  136-7.    This  report  was  still  under  consideration  in  1882.  Id,,  p.  ii 
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During  the  civil  wars  which  raged  througliout 
Mexico  previous  to  and  after  the  death  of  Juarez, 
the  colonies  established  were  greatly  neglected  and 
fell  under  the  control  of  state  governments,  which  in 
the  depleted  condition  of  the  federal  treasury  received 
no  pecuniary  assistance.  The  frontier  states  under 
these  circumstances  suffered  grievously  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Indians,  while  the  military  settlements 
retrograded.  During  Lerdo's  administration,  they 
again  came  under  the  care  of  the  federal  government, 
and  some  little  improvement  was  effected,  but  still  in 
1875  there  were  only  twelve  locations  on  the  northern 
frontier,  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory.*^ The  government's  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  this  condition  of  the  frontiers,  especially 
to  those  of  Yucatan  and  Sonora;  and  for  the  financial 
year  of  1878-9  $600,000  figure  in  the  budget  as  an 
appropriation  for  frontier  defence.^ 

The  trouble-j  with  Indians  on  the  northern  frontier 
may  be  considered  as  ended,  but  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  such  a  result  would  have  been  attained  had  the 
matter  depended  entirely  on  the  Mexican  militar3'' 
colonial  system.  In  Yucatan,  more  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  inroads  of  barbarians.  Never- 
theless, the  military  line  has  been  greatly  advanced 
during  late  years,  and  large  tracts  of  country  recovered 
from  the  Indians.^ 

During  the  earlier  years  of  independence,  little 
attention  could  be  given  to  military  instruction,  and 
the  growth  of  a  military  educational  system  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow;  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  institution 

*'  According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  war,  Nov.  17,  1875,  there 
were  1780  military  colonists  doing  service.  They  were  distributeil  as  follows: 
Sonora,  200;  Chihuahua,  150;  Coahuila,  100;  Durango,  .109;  Nuevo  Loon, 
100;  Lower  California,  25.  In  Yucatan  there  were  952,  and  in  Canip^che 
150.  The  disorganization,  during  the  time  that  the  military  colonies  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  state  governments,  was  so  great  that  they  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  such.  The  number  of  officers  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
of  the  men.  Diario  Ofic,  Nov.  17,  1875. 

"'Thus  apportioned:  YucaUn,  ^150,000;  Sonora,  $120,003;  Chihuahua, 
Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Durango,  each  1^0,000;  Cainpeche,  ^oO.JjO;  aail 
Lower  California  and  Chiapas,  each  ^20,000.  Sfanero,  Doc,  ItUercM.,  Iu7. 

*•  Jfe-t-.,  Mem.  Gtttrra,  1883,  129.  The  estimates  for  the  army  and  navy 
''Tpenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  were  ^,252,352.  Id.,  doc;  22, 
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-worthy  the  name  of  a  college  was  established  till 
1833.**  Its  first  location  was  in  the  capital,  but  for 
uiauy  years  it  had  no  fixed  abiding-place,  and  was 
removed  from  one  building  to  another,  as  circumstances 
necessitated,  till  finally  Tacubaya  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  its  permanent  establishment. 

The  instruction  of  soldiers  of  the  line,  until  1839, 
was  almost  entirely  neglected,  but  in  June  of  that 
year  Santa  Anna  established  a  primary  school  in  each 
army  corps,  and  laid  down  regulations  for  their  gov- 
ernment.*^ He,  moreover,  founded  in  the  capital  a 
normal  school  for  the  instruction  of  primary  teachers." 

In  1840  Bustamante  established  a  school  at  Cha- 
pul tepee,  in  which  students  at  the  military  college 
might  complete  their  education  for  all  branches  of  the 
service.  This  institution  was  called  La  Escuda  de 
Aplicacion.  In  1843  the  code  of  ordinances  of  both 
these  establishments  was  remodelled,  since  which  time 
a  marked  improvement  is  observable,  military  acade- 
mies being  established  in  all  the  army  corps. 

Some  changes  were  made  by  Maximilian,  but  were 
no  more  lasting  than  his  own  brief  reign.  The  college 
at  Tacubaya  was  broken  up,  but  reestablished  by 
Juarez  in  December  1867,  and  was  afterward  removed 
to  Chapultepec.^  At  this  institution  cadets  are  edu- 
cated for  every  branch  of  the  service;  and  it  is  to 
Mexico  what  West  Point  is  to  the  United  States,  with 
which  establishment  it  can  be  favorably  compared.^ 

After  independence,   the   government   for   several 

•^By  decree  of  Nov.  16th.  Rivera,  Iligt,  Jalapa,  iii.  538. 

•>  Mex.,  C^L  de  Ley.  y  Decret.,  1839,  144-50. 

*^  Orphan  Boas  of  aoldicrd  were  admitted.  The  sum  of  $.36,000  was  as- 
ngned  for  the  maintenance  of  theite  schools.  lb. 

•^  In  January  1880,  Forfirio  Diaz  by  decree  established  in  it  a  chair  for 
the  instruction  of  mechanics,  as  applied  to  navigation.  The  salary  attached 
was  $1,200  per  annum.  Decrrto,  no.  6,  annex  2,  in  JJecretos  Circuiares,  1879- 
83;  Mfx.,  lierop.  Leyes,  i.  563-5;  Id.,  iii.  481-97. 

'*  The  curriculum  is  as  comprehensive.  Diaz  reformed  the  code  of  ordi- 
nancej  in  1870,  and  Gcmzalez  in  1881.  Forty  professors  and  instructors  are 
employed,  and  the  course  of  studies  includes  gco<iesy,  astronomy,  physics, 
che  ai.4try,  stereotomy,  military  jurisprudence,  logic,  and  the  rights  of  nations, 
topographical  and  linear  drawing,  and  the  French  and  English  languafred. 
T  je  annual  appropriation  U  over  SI  15,000,  and  the  military  syst*;m  of  disci- 
pi  a  J  ij  observed.  Ciraduated  cadets  are  under  the  obligation  to  serve  for 
three  years  in  the  army.  Mex.,  Ap.  Mem,  Guerra  y  Mann,  Doc.  4;  Mex., 
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years  attempted  to  maintain  a  naval  fleet,  but  unable 
to  meet  the  cost,  the  idea  was  abandoned  in  1829,** 
and  the  navy  was  represented  by  a  few  revenue  vessels. 
At  a  later  date,  however,  it  was  revived,  and  in  1856 
the  government  possessed  13  vessels  mounting  40 
guns.**  In  1875  the  navy  was  strengthened  by  two 
iron-clads  which  were  built  at  Liverpool,  England, 
and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in  September.  These  were 
the  first  vessels  of  this  class  introduced  into  the  Mex- 
ican navy;*'  two  others  were  added,  and  in  1880  the 
republic  possessed  four  iron-clad  war  steamers."  Na- 
val arsenals  have  been  established  at  Lerma,  in  Cam- 
peche,  and  in  the  bay  of  Acapulco,  the  first  mentioned 
being  provided  with  a  floating  dock."* 

As  early  as  1822  a  decree  was  passed  to  found  a 
naval  school  at  Tepic,  and  in  1854  one  was  established 
on  the  Isladel  Carmen,  Campeche,  in  1857  another  was 
established  at  the  Fortress  Uliia,  and  lastly  in  1881 
a  naval  school  was  founded  at  Alvarado.^^  At  the 
present  time,  two  such  institutions,  one  in  Campeche 
and  the  other  at  Mazatlan,  are  supported  by  the 
government  at  an  annual  expense  of  $6,300  each.^" 
Ten  resident  pupils  are  admitted  into  each  of  these 
establishment,  whose  expenses  are  included  in  the  an- 
nual estimates  for  the  military  college. 

^Jfadure's  Opinions,  368. 

*"  Namely,  in  the  gulf,  4  steamen  with  16  gniifl,  5  schoonen  with  17  guna, 
and  2  tranaporta.  In  the  Pacific  there  were  2  barks  with  4  guns,  and  2 
schooners  with  3  guns.  ButterfiMa  U.  S.  and  Mtx.,  Ap.  43.  "ui  Feb.  two 
war  steamers  were  sold  in  London  on  account  of  debt,  the  purchasers  en- 
gaging to  use  them  as  packets  plying  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  Orleans. 
Mex.,  LegUL  Mej.,  Jan. -June,  1856,  406;  PensanUento  Nac.,  Feb.  17,  1856,  2. 

^  Mex.,  Diario  OJic,  Jan.  2,  Oct.  2,  Nov.  15,  1876;  Voz  de  Mac,  Sept.  2. 
Nov.  17,  1875. 

*^  Namely,  the  Independenda  and  lAbertad  in  the  gulf,  and  the  Mexko  and 
Denukrata  in  the  Pacific.  Jfez.,  Mem.  Ouerra  y  Marin,  1877-81,  i.  37-42. 
Two  coast-guard  steamers  were  added  to  the  gulf  fleet  later,  named  the 
CuaufOemoc  and  Xicotencail  Id.,  1883.  i.  135. 

^Mex.,  Mem.  Ouerra,  1883,  i.  134-5.  The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of 
these  arsenals  for  the  fiscaod  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  was  $44,115  each,  and 
$6,838  for  the  floating  dock  at  Lerma.  The  total  estimate  for  naval  expenses 
was  $593,251.  Id.,  Doc.  22,  290-99. 

^Oac.,  Ouad.,  May  22,  1822,  393;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.,.Ord.,  May  to  Dec 
1854,  vii.  292-3;  C(yr.  de  Eepafia,  Jan.  13,  1866;  Archmeo  Mex,  Col.  Leg.,  iii. 
639-47;  Mex.,  Diario  Debates,  10th  Cong.,  ii.  338,  942;  Ui.  68,  181,  230. 

**^  This  sum  is  the  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  90,  1884.  Mex.,  Mem, 
Ouerra  y  Marin,  1883,  i.  299. 
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The  prospects  of  mining  were  full  of  promise,  when, 
early  in  the  century,  a  cloud  overspread  this  and  other 
industries,^  in  the  form  of  the  political  agitation,  which 
after  ten  years  of  warfare  brought  to  an  end  Spain's 
domination  in  Mexico.  The  first  blow  for  indepen- 
dence was  struck,  not  at  the  capital,  but  in  the  region 
of  Guanajuato,  and  the  revolution  demolished  in  a  few 
years  what  had  occupied  nearly  three  centuries  in 
building  up.*  From  1814,  with  the  exception  of 
the  districts  of  Catorce,  Zacatecas,  and  Sombrerete, 
scientific  mining  was  almost  wholly  suspended.     Min- 

^  Detailed  infomiAtion  on  the  subject  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  mfty 
be  found  in  HiaL  ifesc.,  iii.  578-9,  this  series. 

*The  mining  population  dispersed  to  participate  in  the  events  of  the  day, 
or  fled  from  their  homes,  the  general  insecurity  rendering  further  pursuit  of 
their  industry  unproductive  and  often  dangerous.  Most  oC  the  ouildings, 
machinery,  and  reduction-works  were  destroyed.  This  naturally  envolved 
the  disappearance  of  the  rescatadores  or  purchasers  and  their  capital.  Facil- 
ities for  obtaining  supplies  were  frequently  cut  o£f.  In  evidence  of  Guana- 
juato*8  loss,  we  have  that  the  production  which  had  been  617,474  marks  of 
silver  and  1,842  marks  of  gold  in  1808  had  fallen  to  73,983  marks  of  silver 
and  298  of  gold  in  1821.  WartVa  Mex,,  ii.  44;  Mex,,  Mem.  Min,  Hoc,  1870,  68; 
1872,  68;  Del  Mar's  Precioua  MetaU,  147. 
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ing  was  carried  on,  however,  after  a  fashion,  by  mea 
of  the  lower  classes,  generally  called  buscones,  gam- 
businos,  or  searchers,  who  to  the  injury  of  the  mines 
worked  the  upper  levels  or  spots  abandoned  in  better 
times,  and  sold  the  metal  at  low  prices  to  wealthy 
men,  who  put  it  away  until  better  times  when  they 
could  carry  it  to  the  mint. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  mining  laws  enacted 
by  the  Spanish  crown  in  1783  and  subsequently.* 
The  government  of  the  regency  in  1821,  after  Mexico 
became  independent,  passed  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1822,  a  law  reducing  the  taxes  on  silver  and  gold,  and 
the  coinage  dues;  quicksilver,  both  native  and  foreign, 
was  exempted  from  imposts,  and  blasting-powder  for 
mining  purposes  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment at  cost  and  charges.*  These  measures  could  not 
at  once  restore  confidence,  or  bring  back  the  capital 
which  the  wholesale  emigration  of  Spaniards  had  re- 
moved from  the  country.  In  order  to  remedy  the 
difficulties,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  old  Spanish 
policy  of  excluding  foreigners.  A  law  was  accord- 
ingly passed  *  repealing  the  Spanish  restrictive  laws, 
and  granting  to  foreigners  the  privilege  of  becoming 
share-holders  in  mines,  for  the  working  of  which  they 
furnished  the  requisite  means;  but  it  was  not  per- 
mitted them  to  fife  claims  either  for  new  or  old  aban- 
doned mines.  No  sooner  had  this  law  become  known 
in  Europe  than  several  associations  were  formed,  es- 

f)ecially  in  England,  to  take  advantage  of  the  privi- 
ege  thus  conceded.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
from  ignorance  of  th^  country,  the  parties  exhibited  a 
lack  of  judgment  in  their  eagerness  to  possess  them- 
selves of  mines,  which  in  former  years  ha!d  been  profit- 
ably worked,  regardless  of  their  actual  condition  at 

*  Under  these  laws  was  created  the  Colegio  de  Mineroe.  The  plan  was 
much  improved  in  1853  by  the  creation  of  uie  Escuela  Prictica  de  Minas  y 
Metalurgia,  which  lost  its  special  character  in  1867  on  being  converted  into  an 
Escuela  de  Inffenieroa. 

*  For  details,  see  Ward*s  Mex.,  ii.  69-61;  Alaman,  Hi$i,  M^.,  v.  437-43. 
*Oct.  7,  1823.  Mex,,  CoL,  6rd.  y  Dec,  U.  192;    /)ii6fan  and  Loeano,  Leg, 

Mex,,  i.  681;  £ng.  tranal.  in  Halleck's  Mm.  Laws,  403-^. 
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the  time  of  making  their  contracts.'  It  was  during 
the  most  depressed  period  of  the  mining  industry  that 
Liicas  Alaman  ^  secured  the  cooperation  of  English 
and  French  capitalists,  who  formed  themselves  into 
^le  United  Mexican  Mining  Company,  having  in  view, 
mainly,  to  renew  operations  in  the  Cata  mine,  in  which 
he  was  personally  interested.  It  was  but  natural  that 
such  companies  should  turn  their  attention  to  Guana- 
juato. Hence  the  above  named,  and  another  associa- 
tion called  the  Anglo-Mexican,  acquired  shares  in  the 
most  prominent  mines  of  that  district,  particularly  in 
the  Valenciana,  the  draining  of  which  by  the  latter 
was  begun  in  1825.^  In  September  of  the  following 
year,  the  outlay  had  already  reached  $672,000,  when 
the  task  was  given  up  as  impracticable.  The  United 
Mexican  Minmg  Company,  which  had  renewed  work 
on  the  Rayas  mines,  second  only  to  the  Valenciana, 
fared  somewhat  better.  The  expenditure  of  $412,000 
for  draining  was  repaid  by  a  good  production  of  ore. 
But  the  yield  never  reached  the  possible  maximum. 
In  fact,  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in  1841  it 
was  not  renewed.  The  same  company  had  contracts 
in  other  mines,  whose  results  were  indifferent.® 

Unfortunately,  the  same  fickleness  so  noticeable  in 
former  years  in  the  general  policy  of  the  government 
prevailed  in  regard  to  revenue  from  mining — reducing 
the  duties  and  imposts  one  day,  only  to  excessively 
augment    them   when   least   expected.      The   conse- 

'  Some  well- written  remarks  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Brit.  Qttart. 
Rev.,  1827,  91  et  sea.,  xxx.  167-70. 

^  He  had  exerted  himself  as  a  Mexican  deputy  to  the  Spanish  c<5rtes,  on 
behalf  of  protection  to  mining.  In  after  years  he  rendered  valuable  services 
to  manufactures  in  his  country. 

^  The  undertaking  was  a  laborious  and  costly  one.  The  princi[>al  shaft 
was  the  largest  and  deepest  of  all  Mexican  mines.  Duport^  MH.  Prec.^  *l\i^ 
Evans*  SUter  Bty.,  197  et  seq.  The  Valenciana's  profits  in  1808-9  were  btill 
1^200,000;  in  1823  they  had  been  reduced  to  $4,000. 

'  The  English  companies,  having  shares  in  mines  of  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas, 
Sombrerete,  and  £1  Oro,  had  invested  since  1826  about  ;^,(>IX),0U0,  of  which 
they  had  recovered  in  1829  about  $3,000,000.  Alaman  says  that  other  com- 
panies lost  all  their  capital.  A  Gennan  company  was  more  fortunate.  Bur- 
lart,  BeiMen,  i.  100-2,  114^15;  Niles  Beg.,  xxiii.  27,  228;  J/«.,  Diario  Ojic, 
Feb.  26,  1879.  The  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  share-holders  were 
mainly  caused  by  the  difficulties  and  expenses  of  transportation.  DMgren'a 
Hid.  Mines  Mex.,  20. 
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quences  of  such  instability  were  the  repeated  frauds 
against  the  treasury  by  the  clandestine  exportations 
of  precious  metals,  and  the  derangement  of  the  mining 
business.  ^^ 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutiou  of  1857, 
which  did  not  confer  on  the  general  government  power 
to  legislate  on  mining,  only  two  states,  Hidalgo  and 
Durango,  framed  a  special  mining  code.  The  others 
merely  adopted  isolated  measures.  Oajaca,  in  1873, 
declared  free  of  taxation  all  capital  exclusively  in- 
vested in  mining,  on  the  mines  and  reduction-works, 
metals  taken  out  in  any  form,  upon  their  transit 
through  the  interior,  or  on  their  exportation,  machin- 
ery, quicksilver,  iron,  blasting-powder,  dynamite,  and 
everything  else  for  conducting  the  industry.  Men 
engaged  in  mining  were  likewise  exempted  from  mili- 
tary and  municipal  service.  Puebla,  between  1880 
and  1882,  also  enacted  liberal  laws  for  the  promotion 
of  this  branch  of  business.  In  most  of  the  states,  how- 
ever, it  was  heavily  burdened.  The  national  constitu- 
tion being  amended  in  December  1883,  the  general 
government  obtained  power  to  issue  a  mining  code  for 
the  whole  republic." 

^'It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  revenue  was  derived  from  the 
mines  in  the  present  century.  During  the  ten  years  from  1836  to  1844  it 
aggregated  $1,988,899. 

^^  It  was  so  done  Nov.  22,  1884.  Under  this  law,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  1885,  are  exempted,  for  fifty  years  from  its  date,  from  all 
direct  taxation,  mines  of  coal  in  all  its  varieties,  iron,  and  quicksilver,  as  well 
as  the  products  thereof.  The  transit  through  the  interior  of  ^old  and  silver, 
in  bullion  or  coined,  as  also  that  of  other  metals  and  of  all  mming  products, 
is  likewise  made  free  from  everv  kind  of  impost.  Quicksilver  continues  free 
from  import  dues,  and  from  all  direct  taxes.  Mines,  not  of  coal,  iron,  or 
quicksilver,  are  required  to  pay  a  single  impost  on  the  value  of  the  products 
without  deducting  expenses,  which  are  not  at  any  time  to  exceed  2  per  cent. 
This  tax  is  levied  for  the  use  of  the  state  within  which  the  property  is  situ- 
ated, or  for  that  of  the  federal  treasury  if  it  should  be  within  a  federal  terri- 
tory, or  in  that  of  Lower  Oal.  This  tax  is  to  be  fixed  every  year  by  the  re- 
spective legislature,  or  by  the  federal  congress,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  tax 
is  aside  from  the  coinage  duty.  Mills  and  reduction-works  pay  no  higher 
rates  of  taxation  than  other  industrial  establishments.  The  federal  govern- 
ment receives  25  per  cent  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the  state  under  this  law. 
Mex,,  Diario  Ojic,  Nov.  26,  1884.  Full  information  on  mining  laws  to  Dec 
1883  is  given  in  Ramirez,  Riqufza  Min,  Mex.,  723-47.  Santiago  Ramirez, 
the  author  of  Riqueza  Minera  de  Mexico,  an  8vo  of  768  pages,  printed  in  Mex- 
ico, is  a  mining  engineer;  and  for  the  preparation  of  this  exhaustive  treatise, 
had  before  him  all  the  data  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  government,  and  of 
the  Sociedad  Minera.  He  also  consulted  the  most  not^L  authoritiea  upon 
the  subject. 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  that  mines  in  Mexico  are 
a  peculiar  species  of  property  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment^  which,  without  entirely  throwing  off  its 
domain  over  it,  grants  the  mines  to  private  persons  or 
corporations  desirous  of  working  them.  Any  intelli- 
gent person,  by  a  little  industry,  and  by  the  observance 
of  certain  prescribed  rules,  may  acquire  the  ownership 
of  a  valuable  property. 

The  mining  industry  has  a  direct  and  fruitful  influ- 
ence on  agriculture.  Miguel  Velazquez  de  Leon,  a 
very  competent  authority,  urgently  recommended  it 
to  the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  He  favored 
its  exemption  from  taxation,  on  the  ground  that  its 
development  naturally  led  to  that  of  agriculture  and 
other  industries;  arguing,  moreover,  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  the  only  available  articles  of  exportation  of 
the  central  mesa,  and  it  was  expedient  to  procure  for- 
eign markets  for  them.  A  small  mill  yielding  a  gross 
amount  of  $4,000  provides  labor  for  many  men,  not 
only  in  the  works  themselves,  but  in  the  field,  road, 
etc.  It  consumes  the  products  of  agriculture,  and 
feeds  trade  and  other  industries." 

Each  mine  in  Mexico  has  an  administrator  or  super- 
intendent, in  whose  charge  is  the  management  of  the 
whole  business.  He  has  several  assistants,  who,  in 
their  turn,  have  a  number  of  subordinates.^'  Pay- 
rolls are  covered  every  Saturday,  the  men  receiving  a 
portion  of  their  wages  in  rations,  and  the  balance  in 
coin. 

The  ore  once  sorted  is  put  in  bales  of  150  pounds 

'*  It  brings  from  abroad  machinery  and  quicksilver;  from  the  coasts,  salt; 
from  the  sorting  department,  sulphate  of  copper;  from  the  mints,  coin;  from 
the  forest,  wood  and  coal;  from  the  soil,  food  for  man  and  beast;  and  employs 
men  in  the  transportation  of  its  products  as  well  as  of  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption. 

*'  There  are  a  head  miner  and  his  under-miners,  called  soto-mineros,  or 
pobladores;  the  rayador  keeps  the  tally;  the  velador  is  the  watchman.  In 
the  patio,  or  amalgamation  floor,  there  is  an  overseer  who  superintends  the 
ore-sorters.  The  head  miner  chooses  his  barreteros  or  hole-drillera,  tanateros 
or  packers  of  ore  in  zurrones  or  tanates,  limpiadores  or  quebradores,  or  pepe- 
nadores,  who  are  the  ore-sorters.  If  the  mine  is  wet,  he  hires  an  achichinque, 
or  man  to  pack  water  out;  and  at  times  an  ademador  or  timber-man.  Miners 
generally  do  their  own  blacksmithing  and  sharpening  of  tools. 
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each,  and  carried  on  mule-back  to  the  hacienda  or 
reduction-works  by  the  arrieros.  The  sortings  at 
the  mines  into  several  sizes  are  called  respectively 
gavarro  or  broza,  or  stones  as  large  as  an  egg  or  apple, 

franzas  or  tierras  de  labor,  which  are  chips  from 
lasting,  or  assorted.  Their  richness  is  also  taken 
into  account  at  the  assortment,  the  gavarro  or  broza 
being  the  first  and  richest;  the  second  follows,  and 
the  piedra  comun  and  tierras  de  labor  are  the  lowest. 
After  the  ore  has  been  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  made 
into  a  pasty  substance,  and  then  placed  in  the  patio  in 
great  heaps  of  from  one  to  twelve,  and  even  twenty, 
tons,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation by  the  old  Medina  system.  The  second  step 
is  to  concentrate  the  sulphurets;  the  third  to  produce 
the  plata  fuego,  or  fire-silver,  in  cakes.  The  ores  are 
worked  very  closely,  97  to  98^  per  cent  of  their  assay 
value  being  extracted,  though  consuming  much  time 
and  losing  a  great  deal  of  quicksilver.  Another  method 
in  general  use  is  that  of  smelting.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond groups  of  ores,  known  respectively  as  colorados 
and  negros,  are  amalgamated ;  the  ligas  or  polvillos,  or 
sulphurets,  are  smelted.  In  later  times  lixiviation  or 
leaching  has  come  into  use.  The  leaching  process  by 
means  of  hyposulphate  has  not  been  long  practised 
in  Mexico.  Many  mills  in  Chihuahua,  Sinaloa,  So- 
nora,  and  Lower  California  have  taken  out  their 
barrels  and  pans,  and  replaced  them  with  leaching 
tubs." 

^*  Mines  have  10,  15,  or  20  stamps.  One  has  as  many  as  40.  The  rock  is 
crushed  dry,  and  passed  through  screens  of  from  20  to  30  meshes  to  the  inch. 
The  ore  is  then  roasted  in  rcverberatory  furnaces  with  salt;  after  which  it  is 
placed  in  large  tanks  or  tubs  holding  8  to  10  tons,  and  a  stream  of  clear 
water  is  turned  on  until  the  ore  is  covered,  and  kept  running  five  or  six  hours. 
The  water  is  then  run  off,  and  a  cold  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  is  passed 
through  the  ore  in  the  same  manner,  until  it  is  seen  that  the  eolation  carries 
no  more  silver.  The  precipitation  of  the  silver  is  effected  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  quicksilver  and  sulphur,  made  by  boiling  lime  and  sulphur.  This  is 
done  in  the  tanks  by  the  aid  of  steam.  After  the  precipitation,  and  the  run- 
ning off  of  the  precipitating  liquid,  the  silver  remains  in  the  form  of  a  sul- 
phide. It  is  then  put  into  canvas  filters,  and  afterwards  dried,  when  it  is 
roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  to  carry  off  the  sulphur,  and  then  melted  into 
bars.  When  the  operation  is  successfully  performed,  the  bullion  is  900  to 
1,000  fine.     The  solution  is  pumped  back  into  the  tanks  to  be  used  again. 
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The  metalliferous  line  unites  two  important  mineral 
centres — Guanajuato  and  Hidalgo — having  a  mean 
direction  of  north-west  45  degrees  south-east.  Near 
this  line  are  the  most  important  and  best  known  min- 
i  ig  sections  in  the  country — Zacatecas,  Fresnillo, 
Sombrerete,  Durango,  San  Dimas  Guarisamey, 
GavUanes,  Aguascalientes,  Querdtaro  and  states  of 
Mexico  and  Oajaca;  near  it  also,  on  the  west,  are  the 
mining  districts  belonging  to  Sonora  and  SInaloa, 
Bolaiios,  El  Oro,  Tlalpujahua,  Angangues,  Sultepcc, 
Tomascal tepee,  Zacualpan,  and  Tasco;  and  on  the 
oast,  Batopilas,  Catorce,  Ramos,  Charcas,  San  Pedro, 
GuadalcAzar,  Zimapan,  El  Chico,  Pachuca,  and  Real 
del  Monte." 

The  states  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  and  Oajaca  have  de- 
posits of  native  gold,  respectively  in  the  districts  of 
Tcpantitlan,  Oro,  and  San  Antonio.  There  are  aurif- 
erous placers  in  several  localities  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora,  and  in  Ixtapa,  of  the  state  of  Mexico.  The 
silver  of  several  districts  contains  gold.  Of  such  are 
Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  Guadalupe  de  los  Reyes,  and 
Parral  in  Chihuahua,  twenty-three  in  Durango,  the 
Tasco  in  Guerrero ;  most  of  the  silver  mines  in  Guana- 
juato l)ave  gold,  chiefly  those  of  Rayas,  Monte  de  San 
Nicolds,  Sirena,  and  Nayal;  Pachuca  and  Zimapan 
in  Hidalgo,  Etzatlan  in  Jalisco,  four  in  Mexico,  An- 
gangueo  and  Tlalpujahua  in  Michoacan,  Ixtlan  and 
Penoles  in  Oajaca,  Tetela  del  Oro  in  Pueblo,  Doctor 
in  Quer^taro,  San  Pedro  in  San  Luis  Potosf,  ?.even  hi 
SInaloa,  Promontorios  and  Minas  Nuevas  in  Sonora, 
and  nine  in  Zacatecas.  There  is  native  silver  in  the 
districts  of  Batopilas  in  Chihuahua,  Guanajuato,  Pa- 

See  Historic  Mines  o/Afeaaco,  by  Charles  B.  Bahlgren,  machinest  and  mining 
engineer,  a  4o.  of  220  pa^es,  with  engravings  and  mapj,  is.sued  at  New 
York  in  1883.  This  book  i8  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  review  of  the  mines 
worked  in  Mexico  during  the  last  three  centuries,  compiled  from  the  best 
source?,  and  based  upon  a  personal  experience  of  several  vears  as  a  super- 
intendent of  mines  in  Mexico.  Dalilgren  has  been  enabled  to  brin^  into  an 
available  form  a  large  mass  of  useful  data.  Tlie  maps  show  the  mming  dis- 
trict j  and  their  relation  with  the  linco  of  railway. 

*^The  prolongation  of  this  line  northward  runs  to  the  E.  of  Ouaimas 
through  numerou3  and  little  known  groups.  Ha.mreZj  Biqueza  Min.  Mex.,  G3. 
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chuca,  and  Zacatecas.  Argentiferous  and  platinifer- 
ous  ores  are  found  in  the  district  of  Jacala,  or  Santa 
Maria  de  Alamos,  in  Hidalgo. ^^  Most  of  the  gold  and 
silver  ore  in  Mexico  is  found  in  veins. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  best  mines,  by 
states  and  districts,  from  past  history:  In  Guana- 
juato, the  districts  of  Guanajuato  and  Villalpando;  in 
Zacatecas,  Zacatecas,  Sombrerete,  and  Fresnillo;  in 
San  Luis  Potosf ,  Catorce,  Cerro  de  San  Pedro,  and  Ea- 
mos ;  in  Hidalgo,  Keal  del  Monte  (Moran,  Pachuca), 
and  Zimapan;  in  Jalisco,  Bolanos;  in  Durango,  San 
Dimas  or  Guarisamey,  Topia,  Guanacevi,  and  Gavi- 
lanes;  in  Chihuahua,  Batopilas,  Jesus  Maria,  Santa 
Eulalia,  Cosihuiriachic,  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  and  Par- 
ral;  in  Sonora,  Mulatos,  Alamos,  and  Caborca;  in 
Siualoa,  Guadalupe  de  los  Keyes,  Jocuistita,  Rosario, 
Copala,  and  Pdnuco ;  in  Michoacan,  Tlalpujahua,  and 
El  Oro;  in  Mexico,  Temascaltepec,  Sultepec,  and 
Zacualpan;  and  in  Guerrero  et  al.,  Tascoa  nd  Tehuilo- 
tepee." 

The  district  of  Santa  F^  de  Guanajuato  was  the 
richest  in  Mexico,  and  had  a  steady  production, 
seventy -five  per  cent  of  it  coming  from  amalgamation 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  from  smelting.  It  is  believed 
that  this  district  has  produced  from  first  to  last 
$800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.'" 

The  district  de  la  Luz  some  years  ago  shipped  over 
$200,000  of  bullion  weekly.  Most  of  the  mines  are 
now  abandoned.     The  state  of  Zacatecas  has  been  the 

i^The  namber  of  silver  diBtricto  are  as  follows:  in  Chihixahna  15;  Durango 
33;  Guanajuato  13,  including  the  renowned  Valenciana;  Guerrero  4;  Hidalgo 
2;  Jalisco  10;  Mexico  7;  Micnoacan  2;  Morelos,  the  San  Juan  de  Dioa;  Nuevo 
Leon,  the  Minas  Viejas  of  Villaldama;  Oajaca  4;  Puebla^  the  Tetela  de  Oro; 
Queretaro,  the  Doctor;  San  Luis  Potosi  6;  Sinaloa  26»  some  of  which  have 
proved  immensely  productive;  Sonora  10;  and  Zacatecas  16,  all  very  rich. 
These  districts  yielaed  all  the  gold  and  silver  coined  throughout  Mexico  from 
July  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1879,  namcdv,  547,324,906  kilofframs  of  silver,  and 
1,029,519  kilograms  of  sold.  Btuto,  EkadUL  Rep,  Mtx.,  li.  2d  pt  7. 

"  About  16  of  them  nave  American  machinery  at  work,  either  for  hoisting, 
pumping,  or  reduction,  or  for  lUl.  The  advent  of  railroads  may  entirely  in- 
vert or  change  this  order.  DaldgreiCs  HitL  Mines  Mex.,  28. 

*"  The  Rayas  mine,  next  in  importance  to  the  Valenciana,  is  said  to  have 
yielded  in  44  years  about  87  million  dollars.  JfochOf  EBtudio  BdadUL  Mm, 
Oman.,  1884,  p.  18. 
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second  in  rank  as  a  bullion  producer.  From  1548  to 
1832  it  yielded  $2,120,000  a  year,  and  in  the  next  35 
years  an  average  of  $4,000,000  a  year.  Its  wealthiest 
district  bears  the  same  name,  whose  great  mines  are 
the  Veta  Grande,  Quebradilla,  and  San  Bemab^.  Its 
ores  have  been  classified  as  follows :  stephanite  or  pris- 
matic black  silver,  argentite,  native  silver,  black  silver, 
dark  ruby,  chloride  of  silver,  embolite,  horn  silver, 
carbonates,  argentiferous  galena,  and  tescatete.  There 
is  no  gold  except  to  the  west  of  Zacateca&  The  dis- 
trict of  Fresnillo  in  the  Cerro  de  Proafio  produced 
in  1841  $1,025,113.  With  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
way  its  further  success  is  assured.  The  district  of 
Sombrerete  has  a  large  number  of  mines,  the  aver- 
age yield  of  whose  ore  is  $300  per  ton.  The  past 
production  of  this  grouf)  is  veiled  in  doubt;  but  one 
half  of  the  amount  officially  stated  would  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars,  which  is  probably  cor- 
rect. An  American  company  is  now  operating  in 
those  mines.  The  district  of  Mazapil,  it  is  said,  yielded 
$50,000,000,  which  is  probably  true,  for  the  workings 
and  slag-piles  even  now  give  $50  per  ton.  It  has  been 
often  raided  by  the  Apaches,  causing  its  abandonment 
for  some  time.  Later  it  was  worked  by  the  New  York 
Company,  which  sent  there  a  40-ton  water-jacket  fur- 
nace to  reduce  the  ores.  The  state  of  San  Luis  Fotosl 
was  in  former  times  the  third  bullion  producer.  Its 
greatest  district  was  Catorce,  yielding  from  $600,000  to 
$662,000  a  year.  In  its  best  years  it  gave  $2,804,000 ; 
in  1804,  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  Furisima  Con- 
cepcion,  Fadre  Flores,  or  Zavala  mines,  and  the  Vi- 
centin,  have  also  been  rich.^* 

The  state  of  Sonora  is  a  vast  mineral  region,  and 
its  numerous  mining  districts  are  productive.  In  that 
of  Babicanora,  the  Cdrmen  mine  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced  $25,000,000  from  1820  to  1830,  and  the  Babi- 

**In  the  Mineral  de  Gaadftlc&zar,  rained  hj  the  events  of  1810  to  1821, 
about  103  claims  were  filed  to  1878,  most  of  them  with  the  main  view  of 
holding  the  lands  freely.    The  Conoepcion  was  destroyed  by  a  heavy  rain, 
HiCT.  Mbz..  Vol.  VL    88 
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canora  mine  has  given  $31,000,000.  Sinaloa  has  the 
districts  of  Kosario,  Concordia,  Mazatlan,  San  Ignaeio, 
Sinaloa,  and  Fuerte.  The  Guadalupe  de  los  Reyes 
raine  has  produced  $85,000,000.  Its  ore  yields  from 
$85  to  $115  per  ton,  using  no  salt.  The  Tajo  in  Ro- 
sario  has  given  nearly  200,000  tons,  which  at  $60 
makes  $1 2,000,000.  It  produces  24  tons  daily  at  $125 
per  ton.     The  Jocuistita  is  also  quite  productive. 

The  state  of  Chihuahua  possesses  many  mining  dis- 
tricts, the  richest  being  San  Pedro  Batopilas  in  the 
Canton  San  Andres  del  Bio.  It  is  not  possible  to  as- 
certain what  its  actual  production  has  been,**  whether 
100  or  300  million  doUai-s.  No  district  of  Mexico  has 
been  so  celebrated  as  this  for  its  yield  of  native  silver. 
It  has  been  worked  of  late  by  the  Consolidated  Bato- 
pilas Silver  Mining  Company,  under  the  enei^etic  man- 
agement of  A.  R.  Shepherd.  He  produces  about 
$70,000  per  month.  The  district  of  Parral  has  yielded 
$60,000,000,  and  is  the  second  richest  in  the  state. 
The  Santa  Bdrbara  is  next  in  wealth.  The  Santa 
Eulalia,  or  Chihuahua  el  Viejo,  produced  from  1704 
to  1833  $344,000,000,  and  from  1835  to  1844 
$17,109,652;  no  gold.  The  Santa  Rosa  de  Cusihui- 
riachic  was  worked  from  1666  to  1810,  when  it  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  revolution.  Its  estimated 
production,  smuggling  included,  has  been  from  60  to 
80  millions.  There  are  several  other  productive  dis- 
tricts. The  state  of  Durango  has  several  famous 
districts,  and  others  of  lesser  fame  are  yet  new  and 
untried.  The  Candelaria  mine  in  the  district  of  San 
Dimas  paid  $11,000,000  of  fifths  royalty  on  its  pro- 
ducts.    The  mine  is  now  scientifically  worked. 

In  Coahuila,  the  San  Juan  de  Guadalupe,  district 
of  Santa  Rosa,  produces  free-smelting  ore,  which  has 
gone  as  high  as  $5,600  per  ton.  The  Santa  Ger- 
tr6dis  and  Pabellon  have  yielded  rich  native  silver 
ores  as  high  as  $1,680  per  ton.  An  American  com- 
ipany  is  working  them.     There  are  ten  others  aver- 

*The  records  jniffered  by  fire,  revolution,  and  tiine. 
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aging  $274  per  ton.  In  the  district  near  Cafitaiios 
copper  has  been  mined.  There  is  also  a  great  coal 
belt,  which  is  thought  to  extend  into  Texas,  and  up 
into  Missouri.  Jalisco  and  Micboacan  have  likewise 
been  well  known  for  their  productive  mines.  Guer- 
rero has  been  truthfully  called  one  extensive  crust  of 
silver  and  gold;  the  renowned  Tasco  mines  are  in  its 
territory.*^  In  1803  Tehuilotepec,  Sochipala,  Cerro- 
del  Limon,  San  Est^van,  and  Cuautla  only  produced 
495,000  ounces  of  silver  annually. 

The  state  of  Hidalgo  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
Mexico  for  mines.  The  famous  districts  of  Pachuca, 
Keal  del  Monte,  and  Moran  are  in  its  territory.  The 
original  owner  of  the  Viscaina  mine,  after  spending  in 
1760  about  $2,000,000  wa.it,  took  out  over  $15,000,000 
at  small  cost.  For  his  donations  to  the  king,  he  was 
made  a  count.  From  1781  to  1819  the  production 
was  $10,000,000.  It  is  asserted  that  the  mine  has 
produced  in  300  years  $200,000,000.  An  English 
company  who  worked  it  from  1824  to  1848  lost  money. 
From  1849  to  1865,  according  to  a  partial  record, 
there  were  552,277  tons  of  ore  taken  out  of  the  Kosa- 
rio,  yielding  a  clear  profit  of  $12,057,490.  The  states 
of  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz  likewise  possess 
valuable  mines.  Lower  California  has  several  mining 
districts,  the  chief  being  Real  de  Santa  Rita,  Mu- 
lejd  and  Triunfo.  Aguascalientes  possesses  mining 
wealth."  Campeche  has  none  at  all.  Chiapas  has 
some  productive  salt  mines.  The  state  of  Colima  is 
yet  undeveloped.^ 

The  country  is  rich  in  deposits  of  other  metals; 
namely,  sulphate-  of  silver  in  the  districts  of  Guana- 
juato, Pachuca,  Zacatecas,  and  Zacudlpan,  in  the  state 
of  Mexico ;  light  ruby  silver,  red  antimonial  ore,  in 

'^  Tasco,  Paehnea,  Tlalpnjahna,  and  Zultepec  were  the  four  mines  first 
worked  by  the  Spaniards. 

^  The  Aaientoe  district  was  famoos  in  1714.  Oamboa,  Comentarioa  doibre  leu 
kyeade  mm.  deN,  Enp,    The  mines  were  worked  by  the  Jesuits  1712-67. 

**  Extensive  information  may  be  found  in  DahlffreiCs  Hist.  Mines.  Jliex,^ 
2&-220;  Biuio,  Bttadist  Hep.  Mex.,  ii  2d  pt,  28^364,  and  6th  pt,  371-83,  42-7, 
81;  Randrtz,  Riqtuza  Minera  Mex,,  295-618;  El  Mmero  Mex»,  no.  ii  136. 
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the  district  of  Morelos,  of  the  state  of  Chihaahna; 
dark  ruby  silver  in  Chihuahua,  Guanajuato,  and  Zaca- 
tecas;  refractory  silver  in  Guanajuato  and  Zacatecas; 
argentiferous  galenas  in  most  of  the  mineral  districts 
of  the  republic;  muriate  of  silver  in  Catorce  of  San 
Luis  Potosf,  and  Mina  Verde  of  Sombrerete,  in  the 
state  of  Zacatecas;  cinnabar  of  several  varieties  in 
Durango,  Guanajuato,  Guerrero,  Jalisco,  Quer^taro, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Zacatecas;  iron  in  Chihuahua, 
Coahuila,  Durango,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  and  Jalisco; 
pyrites  in  Guanajuato  and  Zacatecas;  lead  in  Hidalgo 
and  Aguascalientes;  pyromorphite,  a  variety  of  phos* 
phate  of  lead,  which  by  fusion  becomes  crystallized,  in 
Morelos;  carbonate  of  lead  in  Hidalgo  and  Quer^- 
taro;  sulphurous  copper  in  Aguascalientes;  yellow 
copper  in  Michoacan,  Chihuahua,  and  Jalisco ;  native 
and  sulphurous  bismuth  in  Zacatecas;  carbonate  of 
bismuth  in  San  Luis  Potosi;  ochre  of  bismuth  in 
Queretaro;  zinc  in  the  Tasco  mines  of  Morelos;  native 
sulphur  in  the  volcanoes;  precious  stones,  to  w^it: 
rubies  in  Durango;  diamonds  in  Guerrero  and  in 
Tonalixco  toward  the  sierra  of  Zongolica;  topaz  in  the 
sierra  de  Canvas,  San  Luis  Potosi;  emeralds  in  Teju- 
pilco,  Mexico;  garnets  in  Xalostro,  Morelos,  and  in 
Chihuahua;  fine  opals  in  Queretaro  and  Hidalgo; 
common  opals  in  Hidalgo;  other  stones  in  several 
states.  Marble  in  Puebla,  Queretaro,  Guerrero, 
Guanajuato,  Michoacan,  Nuevo  Leon,  etc. ;  Mexican 
onyx  or  tecali  in  Puebla;  gypsum  in  Tamazula,  Ja- 
lisco ;  granite  in  Oajaca,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  Groerrero ; 
porphyry  in  Chihuahua,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  Puebla, 
Queretaro,  and  Zacatecas;  and  several  other  kinds  of 
stones  in  man v  of  the  states ;  saline  lands  in  Lower 
California,  Colima,  Jalisco,  Michoacan,  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi, Tamaulipas,  Valley  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Za- 
coalco;  copperas  in  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  and  Michoacan. 
Coal,  anthracite  in  Queretaro  and  Puebla;  bituminous 
in  Chamacuero  of  Guanajuato;  and  other  varieties  in 
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Pueblo  and  Hidalgo;**  petroleum  in  Puerto  Angel  of 
Oajaca;  naphtha  in  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  the  £^eral 
district." 

The  government,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  full  as 
well  as  reliable  information  on  the  hitherto  hidden 
wealth  of  the  country,  appointed  exploring  commis- 
sions, and  increased  their  number  as  far  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  permitted  it.  Among  the 
commissions  a  number  were  instructed  to  study  the 
mining  branch,  two  being  sent  to  Michoacan,  one  to 
Guerrero,  one  to  the  states  of  Oajaca  and  Puebla,  and 
one  to  the  Huastecas.  The  special  object  of  the  last 
two  was  to  survey  and  make  a  study  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous deposits.  Some  of  the  commissions  rendered  their 
reports  between  1878  and  1882.** 

The  rapid  increase  of  mining  products,  and  the 
great  distance  of  the  mines  from  the  mint  at  Mexico, 

**No  knowledge  existed  of  coal-beds  in  Mexican  till  1854,  when  tbe  first 
petition  for  a  grant  was  presented  to  the  government  Mix.,  Mem,  Sec,  Fo- 
naUo,  1884,  i.  626  et  seq. 

^BuHo,  JSfOadiM.  Bep.  Mex,,  ii.  2d  pt,  6-11.  Further  information  in 
lUamrez,  BiquezoL  Min.  Mer.,  147-92;  Diaz,  Biog.,  MS.,  474-^;  FnsfMe's 
Beminiac,  MS.,  39;  Oaj.,  Mem,,  185S,  22-3;  1861,  64;  Escobedo,  Mem,,  14-15, 
and  docs.  20-2;  Perez,  iHee,  Geog,,  ii  224-.67,  302-6;  Del  Mar*s  Precious  MekUs^ 
151-2;  Wyllie'aMex,  Bept  Finances,  10-12;  Mex.,  Diario  Ofic,  Feb.  15  to  Nov. 
20,  1875,  passim;  Jan.  28,  March  13,  May  7,  Sept.  13,  1876;  Cabaliero,  A  hi. 
HiaL^  145-55;  Chimalpcpoea,  //{forme  Min.  CoTnai^a,  1-40;  Gonzalez,  Hiftt.  Est. 
Aguaseal.,  3^  9,  471-^;  Mex.,  Anales  Fomento,  1880,  iii.  331-404,  633-87; 
1881,  V.  295-609;  Robertson's  Handbook,  7-S,  56,  61-80;  Mex.,  M^m.  Sec. 
Fomemto,  1882,  i.  447-637.  The  largest  producers  of  pure  silver  in  the  fiscal 
year  1878-9  were  the  states  of  Zacatecas,  117.417,861  kilogr.;  Guanajuato, 
105.311,621  kilogr.;  Hidalgo,  95.501,983  kUogr.;  San  Luis  Potosf,  67.838,861 
kilo^.;  Jalisco,  34.222,216  kilogr.;  Sonora,  32.917.049  kilogr.;  Durango^ 
28.^697  kilogr.;  and  Chihuahua,  27.925,958  kilogr.  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 
Michoaean,  Oajaca,  Guerrero,  and  Quer^taro  ranged  frqm  1 1.705,015  to  230. 72j 
The  difierent  systems  employed  yielded  the  following  results:  patio  or  amal- 
flamation,  306.284,317  kilogr.;  tone!,  24.503,843  kilogr.;  lixiviation,  16.107,- 
771  kilogr.;  and  smelting,  142.224,667  kilogr. 

^The  commission  in  charse  of  Santiago  Ramirez,  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
ploration of  Oajaca  and  Puebla,  reported  the  results  obtained  in  the  districts 
of  Matamoros,  Acatlan,  and  Chiautla,  in  Puebla.  It  was  also  incidentally 
directed  to  explore  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  the  state  of  Tlascala,  those 
of  Tlaquiltenango  in  Morelos,  Huetamo  m  Michoacan,  Actopan  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and  to  make  a  study  of  the  coal  of  Tlaxiaco  in  Oajaca.    The  reports  were 

Sublished  in  the  Anales  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento.  The  two  commissions 
espatched  to  Michoacan,  besides  procuring  the  discovery  and  examination 
of  the  ooal-beds,  were  to  study  the  metal  deposits.  Manuel  Urquiisa,  the 
chief  of  one  of  them,  made  a  report  full  of  scientific  and  industrial  data, 
which  the  government  ordered  published  in  the  7th  voL  of  the  aforementioned 
Anales.  Mex.,  Mem,  Sec  Fomento,  1884,  i.  451-637. 
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rendered  it  necessary  to  establish  other  mints,  which 
at  oqe  time  reached  the  number  of  fifteen.*'  After 
this,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
reached  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  mint  and  refin- 
ery were  leased  to  private  persons  in  1847  for  ten 
years,  and  the  lease  was  several  times  renewed." 
From  1804  to  1848  the  total  yield  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver was  $768,000,000,  and  the  production  from  the 
latter  year  to  June  30,  1877,  $702,000,000,**  making 
$4,470,000,000.  By  the  fourth  table  of  the  treas- 
ury department  showing  the  coinage  of  the  fiscal 
year  1877-8,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  gold 
coined  was  $691,998.  and  of  silver  $22,084,204,  or  a 

"  There  were  eleven  in  1887;  namely,  at  itlamos,  Cnliacao,  Ghihnahtia, 
Dorango,  Guadalajara,  Guanajuato,  Hermosillo,  Mexico^  ^^^'^  ^"^  ^^^ 
Potosf,  and  Zacatecas.  Those  of  Guadalajara,  Dorango,  dhihnakua,  and 
Oajaca  were  adnunistered  for  government  account.  The  other  teven  were 
laased  to  private  parties.  That  of  Hermosillo  was  established  in  1807,  and 
that  of  iUamos  in  1868.  Bamira,  Bigrueza  Mm,  de  Mex.,  47-63;  Mex,,  Menu 
See.  Famento,  1884,  L  638. 

"In  1866  it  was  still  leased.  The  mint  had  been  transferred  to  another 
building,  where  the  coinage  was  begun  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1850.  The  amount 
coined  there  from  that  date  to  Dec  31,  1866,  was  164,325,999.  Oroteov  Berra, 
Meni,  Piano  Ctud.  Mex.,  168-71.  According  to  the  Balama»  del  Comerdo, 
published  by  the  Real  Tribunal  del  Consulado  at  Vera  Cruz  for  the  four  years 
preceding  1810,  there  were  exported  $70,862,208,  in  which  sum  were  repre- 
sented gold  and  silver,  manufactured  and  coined,  to  the  value  of  $64,103,787, 
all  else  amounting  to  $16,758,416.  The  same  document  showed  that  in  those 
lour  years  the  mint  coined  $94,210,204,  that  is  to  say,  those  $16,768,416  mul- 
tiplied bj  6.66,  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  gold  and  silver  coined  repre- 
sented SIX  times  the  amount  of  all  other  branches  of  export.  It  was  proved 
in  the  report  read  before  that  tribunal  in  January  24,  1817,  that  the  annual 
products  of  all  New  Spain  were  $227,911,939,  of  which  the  mines  yielded 
$192, 192,000,  or  five  sixths  of  the  totality.  Mem.,  Scbre  In  uttUdad  4  hAujo  de 
la  mmnia  en  el  reino.  From  Humboldt's  official  data  we  gather  that  the 
Spanish  American  colonies  produced  from  1492  to  1803  gold  and  silver  valued 
at  4,036,166,000  pe»os,  registered,  and  the  further  sum  of  816,000,000  poMs, 
not  registered,  making  a  total  of  4,861, 166,000  pesos;  in  which  sum  the  mines 
of  Kew  Spain  figured  for  2,027,962,000  pesos;  and  the  further  sum  of 
972,048,000  pesos  may  be  added  for  value  not  included  in  those  computations, 
making  a  srand  total  of  3,000  miUions.  It  is  not  known  how  much  gold  and 
silver  nad  been  obtained  before  the  Spanish  conquest  On  one  oocasion 
Montezuma  oathered  the  value  of  7,000,000  pesos  to  oe  sent  to  Spain. 

**  Denton's  Mem,,  in  Buslo,  E&ladist,  Rep,  Mex.,  ii.  pt  2,  12;  If\forme  de 
ComMo,  gen  de  tkrrae,  in  lb.  The  coinage  system  was  reorganized  by  decree 
of  Nov.  27,  1867.  Under  this  law  the  decimal  system  was  establishea.  The 
monetary  unit  was  declared  to  be  as  heretofore,  the  silver  peso  or  dollar, 
of  the  weight  of  27  grams  and  73  miligrams,  and  value  of  100  centavos. 
It  was  to  M  coined  in  pieces  of  one  doUeu*,  and  60,  25,  and  10  and  5  oentavos. 
The  jzold  coin  was  to  be  in  pieces  of  20  pesos  with  the  weight  of  33  grams, 
and  841  miligrams.  There  are  idso  pieces  of  10,  6,  2},  and  1  dollar.  The 
copper  cent  luks  the  weight  of  8  grams.  ifesB.,  Beoop.  Ley,,  i.  426-9. 
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total  of  $22,776,202 ;  and  taking  one  half,  one  semes- 
ter's  share  will  be  $11,388,100,  which  deducted  from 
the  preceding  sum  leaves  $4,458,611,900  for  th^ 
production  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1876-7. 
Adding  the  products  of  the  seven  fiscal  years  1877-84, 
$171,043,661,~  we  have  a  sum  of  $4,629,655,561,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  copper  coined  till  1882, 
$5,438,476,  making  the  grand  total  $4,635,000,037." 
In  Pecember  1881,  the  coining  of  nickel  money  was 
decreed.^  The  people  refused  the  coin  because  it  was 
sold  by  the  government  in  large  amounts  at  a  dis- 
count, while  it  was  made  legal  tender  only  for  a  small 
amount.  The  question  excited  much  comment  by  the 
press  and  the  people  in  1883.'' 

The  development  of  national  industries  early  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  government.  The  minister 
of  state,  Ldcas  Alaman,  being  opposed  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  manufactures,  and  to  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver,  desired  to  see  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture fairly  started  in  the  countrv.  One  of  his 
schemes  was  the  opening  of  industrial  schools.  To 
his  influence  was  due  the  creation  of  a  Banco  de  Avfo, 
under  government  control,  and  with  the  capital  of  one 
million  dollars,  to  afibrd  pecuniary  aid  and  machinery 
to  manufacturers  and  agriculturists."  The  authors 
of  the  plan  expected  it  would  at  once  develop  indus- 

"•  AveFaging  924,4di,808  a  year. 

*'  The  figures  for  the  last  years  are  smaller  than  for  the  actual  products, 
because  the  exportation  of  bullion  and  ore  lowers  the  amount  coined.  Ramirez, 
Jiiquaa  Mm.  Mex.,  717-22;  Mex,  Mnander,  Jan.  31,  1885;  Mex.,  Diario  OJic., 
May  21,  1883;  Buato,  EsiadML  Bep,  Mex,,  ii.  2d  pt,  12;  Repi  Director  Mint, 
1880,  13a^;  1882,  27-^,  88-9,  101;  Mex.,  Mem.  Sec.  Fomento,  1882,  63S-50; 
1884,  Ixii-iii;  MilU  Mex.,  June  1,  1884,  35;  Oarcia  Cubaa*  Hep,  of  Mex., 
25-7;  Mex.,  Mem.  See.  Fomento,  1884,  i.  644-9. 

'^  It  is  impossible  for  the  government  and  its  officers  to  conduct  business 
honestly.  If  one  official  does  not  steal,  there  are  twenty  who  do — just  as  in 
all  other  republics. 

^The  evil  getting  worse,  the  people  took  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
for  which  procedure  they  had  the  respect  of  all  fair-minded  men. 

^  Such  was  the  main  obiect;  but  the  aid  might  also  be  given  to  other 
branches.  The  bank's  regulation  was  approved  by  government  Oct.  5,  1835. 
Duhlan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  ii.  29^;  Arrillaga,  Recop..  1836  (July  to 
Dec.),  83,  243,  392-4;  Banco  de  Avio,  Inf.  y  Cuentat,  Jan.  1  and  Dec  31, 
1832,  17-26,  and  3-24. 
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tries,  which  was  not  the  case,^  as  neither  money,  ma- 
chinery, nor  raw  material  could  be  procured  as  cheaply 
as  in  Europe,  and  the  Mexican  population  lacked  num- 
ber, compactness,  industry,  and  intelligence.  The 
government  made  glowing  reports  on  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  which  was  attributed  to  the  aid  of  the 
bank,  but  it  all  proved  fallacious  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  bank  by  its  own  founders.  The  effort  made 
was  not,  however,  entirely  fruitless,  several  companies 
having  been  organized,  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  Mexico.*' 

Patent  laws  have  been  from  time  to  time  enacted 
to  promote  improvements  in  methods.  Any  product 
or  manufacture,  or  means  of  producing,  previously 
unknown  in  the  country,  became  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law.  In  granting  a  patent  for  introduction, 
preference  has  been  given  to  the  inventor  holding  a 
patent  obtained  from  a  foreign  government." 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  during  the  Span- 
ish  rule  existed  to  some  extent  in  New  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  special  favor  shown  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  fabrics  of  the  mother  country.  There 
were  factories  in  Quer^taro,  Tezcuco,  Puebla,  Tlas- 
cala,  and  Huetzotzingo.  The  business  did  not,  how- 
ever, attain  great  importance.  Its  progress  was  slow, 
and   more   as  a  need   resulting  from   foreign  wars. 

*^  Some  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  were  the  only  productions,  and 
the  prospect  was  that  even  these  would  soon  cease  to  be  made.  Mora,  RevoL 
Mix.,  i.  40-1. 

**The  bank  had  loaned  in  specie  and  in  imported  machinery  $1,176,234, 
to  develop  several  industries.  Mex.,  Mem.  Mm.  IrU.,  1838,  16-17,  33-72; 
Suartz  y  Navarro,  HiaL  Mex.,  326.  The  funds  were  in  many  instances  mis- 
applied, and  in  two  or  three  years  the  bank's  capital  had  disa^eared.  Since 
March  1883  the  govt  had  used  much  of  it.  Rkhihqfen,  Mefioo,  278-9. 

'^  La  Constancia,  an  appropriate  name,  was  one  set  up  in  Puebla  by  K  de 
Antufiano  and  others.  Mex.,  Mem.  Min.  Ext.,  1836, 20-3;  Alaman,  Mem.  Aaric 
i  Ind.,  1843,  19;  DVrbigny,  Voy.  Dwsx  Ameriques,  413;  AndMnemo,  Doc  ffuL 
Indimtrial,  1-31. 

^ArrUlaga,  Reeop.,  1832-3,  87-9;  Mix.,  Legi».  Mex.,  1852,  19^-6;  OaUxtn, 
Ordenanzas,  48-50.  The  number  of  patents  issued  from  July  16,  1863,  to  June 
30,  1857,  was  61;  they  were  for  the  respective  terms  of  5,  6,  10,  and  15  years. 
Siiiceo,  Mem.  FomerUo,  104-11,  and  annex  Ivi.  61-73;  Diario  Debates,  9th  Cong., 
iii.  314-16;  Biva  Palado,  Mem.  Fom.,  1877,  526.  Nearly  220  petitions  for 
patents  were  presented  from  Dec.  1,  1877,  to  Dec.  31,  1882.  Mex,,  Mem.  Sec 
Fomento,  1884,  437-42;  Mex.,  Finander,  Feb.  9,  1884. 
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Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  goods  was  not  made 
in  regular  factories,  but  by  itinerant  weavers.*  In 
Indian  towns,  the  inhabitants  wove  the  fabrics  they 
wore,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  being  the  only 
money  they  put  into  circulation.*^ 

Drawn  into  the  armies  were  large  numbers  of 
weavers,  as  well  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  After  the  in- 
dependence was  secured,  foreign  trade  became  so  m'uch 
favored  that  manufacturing  interests  continued  to 
suffer;  indeed,  though  the  government  did  something 
to  revive  them,  and  some  cotton  mills  sprang  into  life 
in  Victoria's  administration,  the  industry  did  not  ac- 
quire a  healthy  growth.  In  1823  the  factories  were 
little  better  than  prisons.*^  The  policy  of  protection 
to  home  industiy  was  initiated  in  1828,  exempting 
from  taxation  all  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
also  the  raw  cotton  produced  therein,  and  the  twist 
or  yam  made  therefrom.**  The  importation  of  raw 
cotton  had  been  forbidden,  and  in  1836  the  same  rule 
was  applied  to  ginned  cotton,  and  in  1837  to  cotton 
twist,  the  higher  numbers  of  which  were  to  cease 
coming  in  March  1838.  '  The  next  step  was  to  levy  a 
heavy  inland  tax  on  foreign  fabrics;  and  finally,  the 
importation  of  common  cotton  goods  was  prohibited. 
This  and  other  restrictive  measures  had  been  clamored 
for  by  cotton  planters  and  manufacturers."  Cotton 
manufacturers,  for  all  occasional  checks,  went  on  as- 

"  The  rebozo  maker  of  Pnebla^  for  inBtance,  travelled  about,  and  might 
be  fonnd  with  his  spinninff-wheel  and  hand-loom  in  different  places,  even  at 
the  distance  of  900  miles;  his  stock  consisting  of  about  20  lbs.  of  raw  cotton, 
worth  three  pesos  or  less,  to  make  one  piece  of  manta,  32  varas  long  by  ^ 
vara  wide,  out  of  which  he  sapported  himself  and  his  family. 

^According  to  statistics  of  1817,  the  value  of  all  manaiactares  in  Mexico 
was  computed  at  61,011,818  pesos.  Quirds,  Mem.  de  BatcUuto,  in  Soe,  Mex, 
Oeoa.,  Boletin,  i.  18. 

*^  Many  of  the  workmen  were  criminals  sentenced  to  labor  in  the  obrajes, 
as  the  factories  were  called,  and  were  rigorously  treated.  Others,  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  owners,  pledged  themselves  and  their  labor  till  it  was 
reimbursed,  which  in  most  instances  never  was,  and  the  workman  became  a 
peon  for  life.  Bullocl^s  Sie  Months  in  Mex.,  222-^;  TabUu  BetadiaLt  MS.,  43. 

^^ArriUaga,  Reeop.,  1828,  115;  1838,  277-8. 

^They  were  looked  upon  as  necessary  to  save  their  interests.  Jfex.,  Expot. 
CnUkf.  Alffodon,  1841,  8-9;  BtutamatUe,  Oab.  Mex,,  i  13;  Id.,  Voidela  Pa- 
trio,  MS.,  ziii  38-9. 
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Burning  a  healthful  tone,  and  in  1843  there  were  62 
factories,  with  106,718  spindles  and  2,609  looms,  in 
operation,  making  weekly  8,479  pieces  of  sheeting. 
The  cotton  produced  being  insufficient,  leave  was 
granted  in  May  1844  to  import  100,000  quintals. 
Those  efforts  to  build  up  the  industry**  were  aban- 
doned in  1848.  The  government,  on  the  |;round  that 
home  manufactures  could  not  compete  with  the  for- 
eign, discontinued  the  prohibitive  system,  and  foreign 
fabrics  were  allowed  to  come  in  by  paying  duties.  At 
the  end  of  1850  there  were  in  operation  55  factories 
of  cloth  and  twist  in  Coahuila,  Colima,  Durango, 
Guanajuato,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  the  federal  district, 
Puebla,  Quer^taro,  and  Vera  Cruz,  besides  no  less  than 
10,000  looms  scattered  throughout  the  country.** 
The  fabrics  were  plain,  worked,  and  print,  the  quality 
gradually  improving.  The  price  had  been  lowered, 
so  that  poor  people  could  be  clothed  seventy  per  cent 
cheaper  tlian  prior  to  1831.** 

After  the  fall  of  the  dictator  Santa  Anna,  the  new 
rulers  were  disposed  to  afford  every  possible  aid  to 
home  manufactures.*^  By  the  law  of  August  4, 1857, 
a  tax  of  37^  cents  a  year  was  set  on  each  spindle,  the 
states  being  forbidden  to  tax  factories  or  their  products. 
In  1856  there  were  bitter  complaints,  because  cotton 
thread  of  low  numbers  and  common  cloths  and  tex- 
tures were  allowed  to  be  imported  at  lower  duties  than 
had  been  intended  in  1850.  The  factories,  it  was  said, 
were  losing  money;  at  any  rate,  their  owners  clam- 
ored for  a  return  to  the  prohibitive  system,*®  denying 

**  It  had  not  been  inTarUbly  nurtured  tenderl v.  Some  administFationB,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  few  millions,  had  diaregarued  it. 

^The  value  of  factories,  looms,  etc.,  was  $29,000,000,  supporting  42,900 
families,  equivalent  to  214,500  persons. 

*^  There  were  already  made  seven  varas  of  manta  for  each  one  of  the  7i  mil- 
lion inhabitants.  Had  there  been  a  demand,  three  times  that  quantity  could 
have  been  made  with  the  maohinerv  on  hand.  Obaerv.  Fab,  y  Agrie,,,  17-1*8. 

*^  Santa  Anna  had  in  1853  levied  a  tax  of  37^  cents  on  every  spindle,  prom- 
ising it  should  be  the  only  burden ;  but  the  political  troubles  forced  several 
state  governments  to  lay  on  more  taxes,  which  increased  the  general  depr«%8- 
sion,  and  this,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  raw  material,  compelled 
many  factories  to  close. 

^According  to  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  the  annual  value  of  manufactures  w^ 
estimated  at  90  to  100  million  dollars.  BuUerfieUCs  U,  8.  and  Mex,,  63. 
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that  manufactures  had  been  in  a  flourishing  state  since 
1856.  The  statement  by  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  that  the  cotton  factories  had  reached  a 
point  where  profit  was  secured,  was  in  1879  declared 
an  exa^eration.  It  was  further  claimed  that  a  num* 
ber  of  men,  under  the  garb  of  manufacturers,  were 
really  smugglers.  The  real  fact  was,  that  from  1852 
to  1879,  with  manta  paying  only  four  cents,  factories 
had  multiplied,  the  production  had  been  enlarged,  the 
fabric  was  much  improved,  and  the  price  greatly  re- 
duced. Consequently,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
people  went  clad.  In  the  days  of  protection  and  pro- 
hibition, the  manta  of  Puebla  weighed  seven  pounds ; 
its  texture  resembled  lattice- work;  ia  1879  it  weighed 
more,  and  the  texture  was  excellent.** 

The  figures  in  the  note  show  the  approximate  state 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  1879.  The  well-known 
mills  scattered  throughout  the  republic  were  from  68 
to  72  in  number,  producing  fully  3,500,000  pieces 
yearly.  All  the  factories  also  made  cotton  thread 
to  the  amount  of  12  to  15  million  pounds  annually. 
There  were  many  other  mills  whose  names  were  not 
known.  There  were  three  factories  in  Mexico,  three 
in  Puebla,  two  in  Durango,  and  one  more  elsewhere, 
making  together  400,000  pieces  annually  of  prints  and 
Mexican  calicoes."* 

The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  during  the  Span- 

^Diario  Dehatea,  9th  Cong.,  ii.  852-3. 

^Manta  3,500,000  pieces,  value  $10,000,000,  capital  invested  $38,000,000; 
prints  500,000  pieces,  value  $2,500,000,  capital  invested  $3,000,000;  white 
goods  200,000  pieces,  value  $1,250,000,  capital  invested  $2,000,OiX);  total 
pieces  42,000,000,  total  value  $13,750,000,  total  capital  $43,000,000.  Thread 
8,000,000  lbs.,  value  $2,500,000,  capital $8,000,000 ;  wick  1,000,000  lbs.,  value 
^S250,000,  capital  $500,000;  total  value  $2,750,000,  total  capital  $8,500,0i  0. 
rebozos  2,000,000,  value  $2,000,000,  capital  $2,500,000.  Total  value'of  Mex- 
ican mani^actures  in  market  $18,500,000.  Value  of  property  and  capital  in- 
vested $54,000,000.  Diario  Debater,  0th Cong.,  ii.  854-6.  Statistical  and  oil  er 
information  oa  the  cotton  business  for  the  years  1842-6,  1854,  1860,  18(35, 
1870,  and  187o  may  be  found  in  Mex.,  AnaUa  Miiu  Fom.,  717-18;  Id.,  Men. 
Font.,  1866,  438-40;  1868,  annex  no.  22;  Evans*  Sinter  Rep.,  63-5 ;  Oarvia 
Cvbas,  Jfep.  Mex.,  2*-30;  Mayer's  Mex.  AtUc,  ii.  112-4;  Id.,  Mex.  asU  Was,  tic., 
312-6;  Mex.,  Diario  Ojic,  June  18,  1871;  Bwtto,  Estad.  Hep.  Mex.,  1880,  table 
no.  2etaL;  Mex.,  Mex.  Financier,  June  21,  1884,  182^;  ZarenMs  Merck., 
8&-140,  pass.;  Conkiing'e  Guide,  165-^,  224,  261-3,  269. 
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ish  rule  mainly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  sev- 
eral places,  such  as  Quer^taro,  Acdmbaro,  San  Miguel, 
Zinap^cuaro,  and  others,  where  the  mills  made  large 
quantities  of  common  cloths,  blankets,  frieze,  baize, 
and  mangas,  or  cloaks.  The  industry  fell  into  de- 
cadence from  the  same  cause  that  so  injuriously 
affected  the  cotton  business,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  as  the  government  continued  to  clothe  the 
troops  with  Mexican  woollens."  The  number  of  wool- 
len factories  had  greatly  increased  in  1845-6,  the 
texture  was  improving,  and  the  demand  becoming 
larger.  Early  in  the  next  decade  the  production  had 
increased  so  much  that  the  price  of  raw  material  rose 
considerably,  and  that  of  foreign  woollen  goods  went 
down.  In  1860  there  were  eight  factories  of  cloths, 
kerseymeres,  and  carpetings,  making  the  previous 
year  34,000  pieces,  valued  at  $2,720,000.'* 

Silk  manufacturing  in  Mexico  owes  its  life  to  the 
Manila  trade  during  the  colonial  period.  The  industry 
progressed  but  slowly.  In  1844  the  works  of  Morelia 
were  started;  the  products  were  excellent,  and  happy 
results  were  expected.  The  business  became  profit- 
able during  several  years.  There  were  in  1857  21 
factories  and  shops  engaged  in  preparing  the  material, 
producing  about  100,000  pounds,  and  employing  about 
4,000  persons  in  spinning,  dyeing,  etc.,  and  4,000  more 
made  silk,  and  silk  and  linen  rebozos,  many  of  them 
of    surpassing   excellence.     The    business    continued 

^^Alaman,  Mem,  Agric.  i  Ind,,  28. 

*'  The  fabrics  were  of  good  quality,  bnt  could  not  compete  in  Eoropean 
markets.  Hemandm,  EsuidiH.  Mex,,  137.  According  to  an  account  of  1868» 
the  wool  annually  used  by  the  larae  mills  reached  nearly  three  million  pounds, 
while  the  smaller  ones  and  hand-looms  increased  the  demand  perhaps  another 
million.'  There  were  in  1879  about  ten  factories  maki^  yearly:  Caoaimere 
1,500,000  varas,  value  $2,000,000,  capital  invested  ^500,000;  bamgan 
2,000,000  varas,  value  $800,000,  capital  $1,000,000;  carpeting  500,000  varas, 
value  $500,000,  capital  $800,000;  serapes  2,000,000  varas,  value  $1,000,000, 
capital  $1,900,000;  thread  $200,000,  capital  $300,000;  total  value  in  market 
$4,500,000,  total  capital  invested  $6,800,000.  It  was  stated  by  Deputy  Pombo 
in  congress.  May  2G,  1879,  that  the  woollen  progress  was  actually  declining 
and  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  '  Y  se  puede  asegurar  que  esta  indnstna 
esti  tocando  k  su  fin.'  Diario  Dehatea,  9th  Cong.,  u.  829.  See  also  BuMt^ 
EfOadUL  Hep.  Mex,,  1880,  table  no.  2. 
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to  prc^ess."  In  later  years  the  factories  of  Mexico, 
Puebla,  Guanajuato,  Quer^taro,  Jalisco,  etc.,  were 
making  the  best  quality  of  goods,  such  as  are  used 
for  ladies'  dresses,  kerchiefs,  and  scarfs,  preferred  to 
the  foreign  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  material 
they  were  made  of.*^ 

A  paper  factory  was  successfully  established  in  San 
Angel,  near  Mexico,  in  1825,  and  the  next  year  the 
government  exempted  for  seven  years  from  excise  duty 
all  paper  made  in  the  country."  Later  two  other 
factories  started.  The  government  then,  and  again  in 
1853,  decreed  that  only  home-made  paper  should  be 
used  in  the  public  offices,  and  for  stamping.®*  In  1845 
there  were  in  the  republic  six  factories  of  unglazed 
paper,  producing' a  great  deal  more  than  there  was  a 
demand  for  by  the  newspapers.  They  then  began  to 
make  writing-paper,  the  quality  of  which  was  gradu- 
ally improved,  and  the  price  reduced  very  considera- 
bly. In  1860,  eight  establishments  made  1,641,580 
reams,  valued  $6,366,320.*^  The  industry  has  all  along 
had  the  fostering  care  of  the  government. 

Crockery,  porcelain,  crystal,  and  glass  manufactur- 
ing, with  government  protection,  gradually  developed,^ 
attaining  a  commendable  degree  of  perfection.  In 
1857  the  number  of  crockery  and  glass  factories  in  the 
country  were  five,  employing  326  persons  at  the 
weekly  wages  of  $910."  In  1860  there  were  five  fac- 
tories of  fine  and  three  of  common  crockery,  producing 
to  the  aggregate  value  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 

^In  1860,  186,967  doz.  rebozos  were  made  at  an  average  of  $10  apiece, 
and  upwardi  of  45|000  Ibe.  of  twUt  at  $7  each.  Hernandez^  Entadist,  Mex,, 
137-«. 

**  Garcia  (Mas*  Bep.  qfMex,  in  1876,  2^-30. 

^  Mex,,  Mem,  JUin.  Ester.,  1825;  ArrOlaga,  Ream.,  1838,  62;  Quia  de  Hat., 
V.  107-8. 

^Men,^  Mem,  Agrie.  i  Ind.,  22-32;  Mex.,  Leyie.  M^.  <1853,  Aug. -Dec.), 
407-8;  Mex.f  Mem.  eobre  Agrie.,  etc.,  1845,  app.  17-19,  and  annexes  1-3,  6. 

*'  Mex.,  Mem.  Agrie.  6  Ind.,  1846,  57-62;  Bemandez,  BtOad.  Md.,  137. 

^  Abbot  Cimeros  of  Goadalupe  established  the  first  factory  about  1811. 
Ckmeelada,  Ruina  N,  Esp.,  32. 

^Mex.,  Mem.  Agrie.  i  Ind.,  1843,  34-5;  Mex.,  Mem.  Col<ma.  4  fnd.,  1851, 
annex  4;  Arrilhga,  Recop.,  1836,  289;  SiUreo,  Mem.  Fomento,  annex  Iv.,  na 
18;  3a  teble;  Moeako  Mex.,  iv.  245;  Semanario  Ind,  Mex,,  no.  2. 
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dollars,  and  four  crystal  and  glass  establishmeDts 
producing  to  the  value  of  $147,696.*^  Earthen-ware 
of  the  finest  quality  has  been  made  in  New  Spain  from 
very  early  times. 

There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  tobacco  produced,  nor  of  that  actu- 
ally manufactured  in  the  country.  Since  1765  the 
cultivation  of  the  weed  had  been  subject  to  the  strict- 
est supervision,  the  manufacture  and  sale  being  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly.  But  persons  who  had  suitable 
land  far  away  from  that  tyrannical  inspection,  more 
especially  after  the  administration  became  unbalanced 
by  the  wars  of  independence,  planted  tobacco  on  a 
large  scale  in  1^14  and  1815,  and  carried  ca  theii' 
illicit  business  so  boldly  thai  the  viceroy  in  1816 
ordered  them  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted.**  After 
independence,  the  monopoly  practically  ceased  for  a 
while,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  new  government" 
In  1825  the  factorfa  at  Orizaba  gathered  about  20,. 
450  bales,  for  which  the  planters  received  $1,151,684. 
In  1833  the  estanco  was  again  done  away  with,  and 
the  staple  was  exempted  from  primicias  and  tithes. 
This  arrangement  gave  great  impulse  to  the  tobacco 
industry.  But  in  1837  the  old  svstem  was  restored, 
and  the  whole  business  of  manumcture  and  sale  was 
farmed  out  to  a  company;  all  the  staple  grown  in  the 
departments  of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Oajaca,  and  Vera  Cruz 
was  brought  under  it.  Yucatan  was  exempted,  but 
could  send  no  tobacco  to  any  other  part  of  Mexico, 
except  to  deliver  to  the  contractors."  Vera  Cruz 
emancipated  herself  from  that  thraldom  in  1848  and 
1849,  but  was  subjected  to  it  again  by  Santa  Anna 

'^ffemandes^  Bstad.  MeL,  137. 

^Rivera,  Hist.  Jala/pa,  u.  407;  La  AUtpa  de  Ckilpimcmga,  1821, 16. 

*■  Ifex.,  Col,  Ley.,  (hd,  y  Dec,  iL  38;  OasL  Imp.  Mex,,  ii.  752-3. 

"  HufU'a  Merchante'  Mag.,  iL  182;  JUoera,  HUi.  Jalapa,  4/08,  416.  A  oom- 
potation  in  1836  had  set  the  average  yearly  conanmptioD  at  abcmt  85,988 
bales  of  1,753  lbs.  each,  which  in  the  form  of  ci^uB  and  cigarettaa  w«n 
valued  at  a  little  over  14^  million  dollars,  which  should  yield  to  the  govern- 
ment some  six  millions  of  revenue.  PrietOf  Vie.  Mai^f.,  10-11.  But  itsoami 
that  in  1845,  under  the  estanoo-system,  it  did  not  prove  qnite  wtJafiiofcniy. 
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in  1854.  After  his  downfall,  a  decree  of  January  21, 
1856,  suppressed  the  estanco,  which  has  not  been  re- 
vived since.  The  importation  of  foreign  manufactured 
tobacco,  but  not  in  the  raw  state,  subject  to  duty  was 
permitted.  Under  the  free  system  the  business  re- 
vived, and  it  is  found  that  in  1860  twenty  factories 
produced  the  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  41,258,700 
pounds  valued  at  $16,503,480.  In  1869  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  on  the  coast  north  and  south  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  planted  in  tobacco,  that  of  Tlapacoyam  being 
of  fine  quality.** 

The  fishing  industry,  though  of  sufficient  importance 
to  engage  the  statistician's  attention,  has  been  hitherto 
much  neglected.  .The  value  of  food-fishes  caught  on 
both  the  north  and  south  coasts  was,  according  to  an 
official  report  of  1810,  set  down  at  $150,000.  In 
1811  the  catch  on  the  Yucatan  coast  for  exportation, 
chiefly  to  Vera  Cruz,  was  of  about  100,000  pounds, 
which  declined,  however,  prior  to  1845.     At  various 

**Two  Cubans  had  charge  of  the  onltiTation;  800,000  yonng  plants  had 
bsen  placed  in  the groond  atThipacovam.  Rivera^  Hist,  Jala-Da,  ii.  4*^.  Sev* 
erd.  oUier  branches  of  manufactures  deserve  notice.  The  following  list  shows 
the  production  and  value  of  each  in  18C0.  In  later  years  their  importance 
must  have  been  greatly  augmented.  Iron-works  10,  making  126,489,000  lbs., 
^7,589,370;  matches  7»  28,005,514  gross  boxes,  $4,340,271;  pianos  2,  146  in- 
struments, $43^800;  soap  32,  134,600  loads,  ^,602,000;  fine  hats  6,  2,6£d,- 
443  hats,  $5,816,886;  gold  and  silver  lace  7,  4,612  pieces,  C102,480;  cannon 
foundries  8,  78  pieces,  C^4C0;  caps  2,  12,CGO,C0O  caps,  $12,800;  gunpowder 
3,  2,826,000  lbs.,  $84,750;  chocolate  13,  1,248,000  lbs.,  $780,000.  Number  of 
ro^lar  factories  of  aU  kinds  in  the  country  207,  producing  $58,000,000.  In 
this  amount  cotton  and  wuoUen  goods  made  in  re^nilar  factories  count  for  only 
$10,1C5.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  1G79  their  vclue  was  $23,000,030. 
Shops  of  all  kinds,  at  which  goods  were  made,  including  hemp,  flax,  and 
maguey  fabrics,  85,715,  among  them  85  printinj-odlces,  some  of  them  doinff 
fine  work.  Purnit^ure,  carria«;es,  gold,  and  silver  jewelry  of  the  finest  kinc^ 
\rere  abo  made.  The  computed  lodue  of  soods  placed  m  the  list  of  manu- 
factures proper,  $58,000,000;  of  mechonicia  and  liberd  arts,  $150,000,000; 
crand  total,  (£08,000,000.  xl^umber  of  persons  employed,  204,005  men,  22,- 
114  women,  7,1^6  childrcoi,  making  a  total  of  234, 1C5.  Ifemandez,  Eetad. 
ZIcj,,  107-50..  The  following  authorities  abo  give  information  on  the  subject 
of  manufactures:  Alamariy  Sist.  Me}.,  L  4^0;  Ouerra,  Rev.  Nva  Sep.,  iL  541; 
Mendibil,  Retf^imen  IIui.,llj:i;  Cdrtes,  Col  Dec,  ii.  51-2;  2^otie.  Oen.,  May  20, 
1320;  Mex.,  CoL  DecyOrd.,  103-4;  ArriUaga,  Reeop.,  1830,  893;  1839,  15^- 
9;  Mex.,  CoL  Leyea,  1829-^,  121;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.  y  Dec.  1844-4,  80-8,  420-1; 
Mex.,  Legic  M(f.,  1851,  105-^;  1055,  152-3;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.  OrcL,  1860-1,  L 
256-6;  18S3,  Sept.-.I>ec,  v.  4-5,  1C4;  1855,  Jan.-Ang.,  viii.  128-9,  803;  Bkm- 
qnez,  Mem,  Magtiey,  1-32. 
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times  laws  have  been  enacted  to  encourage  the  busl« 
ness.  In  1861  the  culture  of  fish  was  declared  free 
throughout  the  republic,  and  in  1872  a  regulation  was 
issued,  making  it  free  for  all  citizens  of  the  republic 
to  engage  in  fishing,  and  also  in  diving  for  pearls,  and 
generally  to  take  part  in  all  marine  business  in  Mexi- 
can watera  Mexican  vessels  occupied  in  the  business 
were  exempted  from  all  taxation.  Foreign  bottoms, 
upon  payment  of  tonnage  dues,  were  to  be  granted 
temporary  licenses  of  six  months  to  fish  in  Mexican 
waters,  and  to  establish  drying  and  salting  houses  on 
shore.  The  crew  of  any  one  vessel  never  to  exceed 
twenty-five.  Other  clauses  in  the  law  were  for  the 
preservationof  order  and  the  prevention  of  smuggling.** 

The  different  species  of  fish  ia  Mexican  waters, 
both  fresh  and  salt,  are  very  numerous.  The  industry 
was,  on  the  sea,  pursued  mostly  by  men  enrolled  in 
the  marine  list;  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  lagoons,  by 
Indians.  It  was  estimated  about  1860  that  the  busi- 
ness produced  yearly  two  and  three  quarters  miUioa 
dollars,  more  or  less,  only  for  food-fishes.  The  shrimps 
taken  in  Acaponeta,  Escuinapa,  El  Kosario,  and 
Camaronera  of  Vera  Cruz  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  some.  8,000  loads,  are  worth  in  the  interior 
$480,000. 

The  pearl  fisheries  have  been  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Spanish  occupation  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  government  and  the  people  dwelling  on  the  Pa- 
cific coasts  of  Mexico.  In  1811  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment permitted  the  colonists  to  engage  in  diving  for 
{)earls.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  an  Eng- 
bh  lieutenant  named  Hardy  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  fish  pearl-oysters  with  diving-bells. 

Pearls  as  well  as  tortoise  shells  are  obtained  at 
several  places  near  Manzanillo;  the  coast  of  Petatlan, 
in  Guerrero,  is  famous  for  its  many  banks  of  pearl- 

•Notidoao,  Om.  (1817,  Nov.  19);  CMes,  Col  Dtc,  L  128;  Jfeaj.,  C6L  Ltyt», 
1829-30,  78G-7;  Mex,,  CoL  Ley..,.Ord.,  Jan.-Aiig.  1856,  viiL  79;  ArrJuvo 
Ilex,,  Col  Lef/,,  v.  398-9;  Dublanand  Lozano,  Lerjis.  Mex,,  iz.  81;  Sin.,  JBoletm 
0/c,  June  14^  1C72,  285-C. 
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oysters,  and  its  abundance  of  tortoise-shell  turtle. 
Every  year  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  engage  in 
diving  for  them,  at  some  risk  of  life,  as  everywhere 
on  thjs  coast,  and  in  the  gulf  of  California,  from 
sharks;  but  they  are  skilful  at  killing  them.  Pearl- 
oysters  have  been  plentiful  also  near  the  Piedra  de 
Zipegua,  a  reef  of  rocks  north  of  Tehuantepec^  The 
richest  field,  however,  seems  to  be  near  La  Paz,  in 
Lower  California,  for  details  on  which  I  will  refer  to 
the  volume  of  this  work  that  specially  treats  of  that 
territory.  It  is  understpod  that  down  to  1860  the 
pearl  fiisheries  in  Lower  California  and  elsewhere, 
together  with  coral,  oysters,  clams,  sponges,  shells  of 
all  kinds,  produced  annually  about  $1  5n/,000.  In  1 874 
the  Mexican  government  permitted  foreigners  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  trade,  but  under  such  onerous  condi- 
tions that  the  native  divers  could  have  but  little  to 
fear  from  foreign  competition. 

The  western  coast,  especially  that  portion  lying 
between  the  gulf,  the  Three  Marias  Islands,  and 
Cape  San  Liicas,  teamed  with  cachalots  or  spermaceti 
whales,  which  became,  as  early  as  the  past  century,  a 
profitable  business  for  English  and  American  whalers, 
the  Mexicans  never  taking  any  part  in  it.  A  decree 
was  issued  by  the  Spanish  c6rtes,  April  16,  1811, 
granting  to  the  colonists  permission  to  engage  in  all 
kinds  of  fishery  on  the  coast.*^ 

Among  the  means  employed  by  the  general  and 
local  governments  for  the  encouragement  of  national 
industry  has  been  that  of  public  exhibitions,  of  which 
several  were  held  at  dinerent  dates  and  localities 
Some  of  those  fairs  were  of  a  general  national  charac- 
ter, comprising  works  of  art,  natural  and  agricultural 
products,  including  domestic  animals,  and  manufac- 
tures; others  were  limited  to  the  industries  o^  a  single 
state. 

••  WartTsMex.,  ii.  593-4;  Hermamdez,  Saiad.  Mex,,  115-71;  8oc.  Mex,  Oeoa., 
Bdetin,  i.  317;  iz.  181-2;  BroeUehurst*$  Mex,,  42;  Fmdkiy*$  DirtcUn-y,  l  261; 
Pfeifer$  Second  Journey,  329. 

•"  Jfeac,  CoL  Dec  yOnL,  7-8;  Mex.,  Mem.  See.  EtL,  48-9. 
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A  number  of  the  national  fairs  took  place  in  the 
eity  of  Mexico,  and  one  in  Aguascalientea  Of  the 
former,  special  mention  is  made  of  those  of  1849, 
1850,  1853,  1854,  1856,  and  1857.  The  one  of  the 
same  class  in  Aguascalientes  was  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1853,  the  first  general  exhibition  in  the  coun- 
try, after  those  held  in  the  nation's  capital**  The 
fair  of  1850  was  quite  a  satisfactory  one  in  its  results. 
That  of  1853,  called  for  since  September  1852,  did 
not  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  board  having  charge 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  a  larg^  number  of  objects  were 
exliibited.** 

The  exhibition  of  1854  was  the  best  thus  far,  due  no 
doubt  to  the  ehacacious  efforts  of  the  state  governors 
and  agents  of  the  general  government.  From  one  called 
for  1856  much  had  been  expected;  but  the  political 
troubles  made  the  transportation  of  objects  diflScult, 
and  the  exhibition  was  pretty  much  limited  to  products 
of  the  federal  district  and  state  of  Mexico/**  Another 
invitation  was  issued  for  1857,  and  the  fair  proved  a 
very  poor  one,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Still  another  was  to  take  place 
in  November  1859,  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  it 
took  place.  Indeed,  Mexico  was  then  in  the  throes  of 
civil  war.^^  It  is  doubtful  if  any  attempt  was  made 
in  that  direction  during  the  succeeding  years  of  war. 
In  June  1865  the  imperial  government  then  flourish- 
ing at  the  capital  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent board  of  exhibitions,  protective  of  industries,"* 

"i>oc.  Bel.  la  Eepoa.,  in  Juido  de  las  Mepos,,  no.  4,  1-39;  no.  5,  1-12;  Bl 
JSipaHol  (1853,  Mar.  26);  Ei  (Tniverdal  (1852,  Oct.  14);  Ootno/cs,  Hi»L  Ett, 
Agucucai.,  198;  £a  Expos.,  in  Id.,  no.  9,  3-10;  Diseuno,  Oct  7,  1852,  in 
Id.,  no.  9 J,  1-8. 

'^Arcfiivo,  Mex.  Adas,  I  392.  The  only  firat-cUss  premium  awarded  was 
for  a  pair  of  revolvers  made  in  Angangueo.  Silioeo,  Mem,  Fomenio,  112,  and 
annex  Ivi.  79;  Expos.  Otn.  Ind.  Acta  y  Does.,  in  Juido  de  las  Expos.^  no.  8, 
»-50. 

^•Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  iron  from  Santa  Fe,  and  to  crockery  from 
the  Niflo  Perdido  factory.  Silver  medals  to  an  iron  chest,  morocco,  and  Mex- 
ican  silk.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  carriages  merely  received  honorable 
mention.  Id.,  113,  and  annex  Ivi.  151.  Mex.,  Legis.  Mei.  (1856,  Jan.  to  Jnne), 
647-8;  LaNadony  Oct.  27,  1856;  El  EsUiTidarU  Nac,'^ov.  16,  1856. 

'^  El  Eatandarie  Nac.  (1857,  Mar.  17);  Diario  de  Avisos,  Aug.  3,  1859. 

^'  El  Diario  del  Imp.,  July  4,  1865;  CoL  Ley.  Imp.,  65-7;  El  Eco  Nac,  Oct 
16.  1857. 
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which  probably  became  a  dead  letter  at  the  £sdl  of  the 
imperial  regime. 

Among  the  state  fairs  of  a  limited  character,  I  find 
mention  of  those  held  in  Toluca,  1851-2,  1870-1; 
Aguascalientes,  1851,  1852,  1856,  1857,  and  1871; 
Zacatecas,  1853;  Yucatan,  1865,  at  which  Carlota, 
Maximilian's  wife,  was  present.  Puebla  in  1857  de* 
creed  that  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  natural  and  in- 
dustrial products  of  the  state  should  be  held  at  her 
capital/' 

Busto  in  1880  gives  an  account  in  detail  of  the  ex- 
hibitions held  at  Mexico  in  1875,  at  Merida,  Yucatan, 
in  1879,  and  at  Puebla  in  1880.  Mexico  has  been  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  the  several  world's  exhibitions, 
but  she  did  so  only  at  those  held  in  Paris  in  1855,  and 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876,^*  at  both  of  which  she  was 
quite  respectably  represented  by  her  natural  and  in- 
dustrial products,  etc.  At  the  Paris  fair  she  had  107 
exhibitors,  among  whom  were  awarded  four  medals 
of  first  class,  eight  of  the  second,  and  seven  honor- 
able mentiona  There  were,  besides,  awarded  one  gold, 
four  silver,  and  thr^e  bronze  medals  to  the  members 
of  the  Mexican  commission.^*  At  Philadelphia  the 
result  could  hardly  have  been  more  satisfactory,  for 
there  were  73  diplomas  and  47  medals  awarded  to  the 
Mexican  exhibitors,  besides  an  extraordinary  diploma 
to  the  Mexican  government.  Among  the  awards 
were  15  for  objects  coming  within  the  nomenclature 
of  manufactures.^®  The  republic  has  likewise  been 
creditably  represented  at  the  exhibitions  held  at  Saint 
Louis  and  Chicago,  in  the  United  States,  in  1879-80. 

^^Expoe.,  in  Juicio  de  las  Expos,,  no.  7,  26,  44-6;  El  Umvers,  Nov.  5,  1850; 
Oct.  15,  1862;  Mex.,  Diario  O/c.  Aug.  6,  1870;  Feb.  8,  May  18,  1871;  Oonza- 
lez,  Hiat,  Est.  AguascaL,  194;  El  Espailol,  Feb.  21,  1862;  El  Pensanuento,  May 
7,  1866;  Diario  de  Avisos,  Dec.  11,  1856;  El  Eco  Nac.,  May  12,  1857;  El  Dia- 
rio del  imp,,  Jan.  26,  1866;  El  Estandarte  Nac,  Sept.  14,  1857. 

^*  She  was  prevented  from  sharing  in  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  by  the 
cholera  epidemic;  and  in  the  second  of  the  same  city  and  others,  by  war. 
Mex.,  Mem.  Coloniz.,  etc.,  28-30;  Archivo  Mex.,  Col.  Leyes,  vi.  310-11. 

''^Eseandim,  La  Industrial  etc.,  230-2;  Rep.  Mex.  CataL  des  Prodmtes,  in 
Juicio  de  las  Expos.,  no.  10,  1-54;  Siliceo,  Mem,  Fomento,  etc.,  113,  and  annex 
Ivi.  81-110. 

^*Jiiva  Palaeio,  Mem.  Fomento,  1877,  631,  635-6;  Anales  Min.  Fommto, 
1877,  Feb.,  L  207-8;  Busto,  Estadist,  Rep.  Mex.,  L  3d  pt  11. 
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A  project  to  hold  an  international  fair  at  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  1880  met  with  much  favor  from  both  the 
federt.1  and  state  governments,  as  well  as  from  congress; 
but  after  some  consideration  it  was  abandoned.  Since 
that  time  the  Mexican  republic  took  a  prominent  part 
at  the  international  exhibition  of  New  Orleans  in 
1884-5,  her  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  as 
well  as  her  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  being  awarded 
due  meed  of  praise,  and  numerous  medals,  and  other 
marks  of  recognition." 

^^  Further  information  on  Mexican  mannfaotares  may  be  foond  in  Maneeroy 
Tr\fimne,  1-145;  Mex,,  Diario  OJic,  Feb.  26,  June  30,  Dec.  19,  1876;  Jan.  24, 
Nov.  19,  1878;  Jan.  18, 24,  25,  Apr.  8,  May  14,  16,  June  2,  July  22,  Aug.  16, 
Nov.  17,  19,  1879;  Jan.  6,  1880;  Aug.  10,  Sept.  23,  1882;  Anderaons  Mex, 
St.  P.,  87-90;  Vcz  de  Mex.,  Feb.  1,  6,  1872;  Feb.  21,  Nov.  20.  1878;  Jan. 
23,  1879;  Jan.  8,  March  8,  May  5,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  16,  1882;  Mex,,  Mem, 
Sfc,  Ouerra  y  Marina,  1877-8,  28-33;  Mex.,  Anales  FometOo,  1881,  iv.  3-273; 
V  ladez,  Apuntea  EstadUt,,  1-138;  Bdrcena,  Eatudis  pres,  d  la  Sec  de  Fomento, 
1-415;  Zac,,  Expos,  Nac,  1-13;  Caballero,  AUmm  Queretano,  32-75. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

COMMERCE  AND  RAILBOADa 

1800-1887. 

Stmftomb  of  Fkkb  Trad»— a  Comiiibcial  Insoad—  Expobts  ahd  iHTOim-- 

CUfnt>lf8  AND  CUffTOM-HOUSlS — CaBOTAQB — ABOLISHlfXlfT  OF  THl  AlGA* 

BALA»— Smuoolzno — ^Thb  Msroantilx  Mabink— Thx  Cabbtikg  Tbads 

— COMMXBGIAL  RlOULATIOKS—FORXION  StXAMSB8->CaBX  OF  THX  '  PAN- 

UBK*— F1B8T  Mbxican  Stbamshipa— Thb  Mbxican  Tbanbatlantio  S.  S. 
Co.— Ukjuot  Taxation— Tabiffb — Mktbopoutan  Hiohwats— Mxb- 
caktilb  Tbibunals—Bbokxbs— Banks— Thb  Mail  Sbbvicb— Kickbl 
CoiNAGB— Thx  DidifAii  Ststbm— Railboadb— Tbx  Mxxioan  Rail- 
way —  Dbyxlopmxbt  —  Pbojictbd   Lin  IB  —  CoNSiDBBATioNg  —  Tblx- 

«BAPB8y  TXLXFHONXS,  AND  ElBCTTBIO  LiOHTB. 

The  permission  ^i^nted  in  1799,  consequent  upon 
the  existing  war  with  Great  Britain,  for  neutral  ves- 
sels to  come  direct  from  Spain  to  her  American 
possessions,  gave  way  to  a  still  more  liberal  law,  which 
held  good  from  1805  to  1808,  but  was  only  formally 
repealed  May  17  and  July  27,  1809.  After  this  spe-' 
cial  permits  were  at  times  issued  to  private  parties 
residing  in  the  colonies  to  bring  cargoes  from  foreign 
ports.  Before  and  after  the  period  above  mentioned, 
other  measures  were  enacted  to  do  away  with  impedi- 
ments to  trade.     The  latest  one,  in   1820/  was  the 

*  Aug.  10, 1804,  the  reSzportatioii  of  goods  to  other  open  porti  was  allowed. 
Jan.  16^  1800,  vesselt  from  Spain  were  permitted  to  enter  and  diacharge  at 
intermediate  porta.  Daring  the  war  of  independence,  Tarioos  porta  were 
opened  to  trade  at  different  dates:  Sisal  in  1810;  San  Bias  in  1812;  Tampieo 
in  1816;  and  finally,  in  Nov.  1820,  the  Spanish  odrtes  decreed  the  opening  of 
the  ports  of  Tlaootflpan,  Matagorda,  Matamoros,  Soto  la  Marina,  and  Paeblo 
Vieio  da  Tampioo  in  the  gnlf,  and  Acapoloo^  San  Bias,  and  Maiatlan  on  the 
Paofio.  Cortet.  Diario,  1811,  v.  337;  1820,  vi  1&-18;  xi.  28;  Corte$,  Act.  Ptib,, 
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opening  of  several  ports  on  the  two  seas  to  commerce^ 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  been  a  great  blow  to 
the  monopoly  Vera  Cruz  had  enjoyed  during  three 
centuries.  But  notwithstanding  that  law,  licit  trade 
was  continued  only  through  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco. 
When,  however,  independence  had  been  achieved,  the 
new  government,  by  decree  of  December  15,  1821,' 
ratified  the  decree  of  November  1820,  permitting  the 
free  entry  of  vessels  and  merchandise  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  destroying  forever  the  system  of  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Vera  Cruz.  Other 
ports  were  opened  at  different  times.'  Nevertheless, 
there  were  not  wanting  many  who  advocated  a  return 
to  the  old  system,  on  the  ground  that  the  great  im- 
portations of  foreign  goods  ruined  the  home  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  deprived  the  poor  of  even  their 
wretched  means  of  livelihood  by  the.  introduction  of 
iihe  commonest  articles  previously  made  by  them,* 
while  the  influx  of  foreigners  soon  wrested  the  trade 
of  the  country  from  the  Spanish  capitalists,  numbers 
of  whom  retired  from  business  in  disgust.  Flooding 
the  market  with  foreign  merchandise  caused  a  de- 
pression in  trade,  and  British  and  European  manufac- 
tures were  frequently  sold  at  prime  cost.  In  1821, 
the  exports  and  imports  at  Vera  Cruz  amounted  to 
$17,244,569,  in  1823  only  to  $6,259,209. 

The  opening  of  so  many  ports  was  soon  found  to 
be  inconvenient  and  expensive,  and  on  February  17, 
1837,  a  law  was  passed  reducing  their  number  to  ten,^ 

1820,  iL  1;  Gat^,  06b.  Mex.,  1816,  vii.  685-8;  ArrlGaga,  Tnforme,  IS;  Abispa 
de  Chitpandntfo,  427>39;  2iiha'  Reg,,  xnc.  396;  AUman,  HiaL  Met.,  tv.  473-4; 
Lerdode  Tdada,  Com.  Est,,  21;  Afanero,  Notic.  Cam,  Mex.,  19-20, 

*Me3c.,  CoL  Dec.  y  Ord.,  143-51;  Man.^  Mem.  ffac,  1838,  pt  1,  6;  Prieio, 
Breve  Estud.,  17. 

*  Huatulco  in  1824,  Manzanillo  m  1825,  Tarpaa  and  Twpioo  in  1627,  be« 
sides  others  later.  Mex.,  Col  Ley.,  Ord  y  Dec.,  ui  44;  Chria  de  Hac.f  ir.  38-9, 
253-4;  V.  46-7;  vi  18-19. 

*  '  No  ha  ^rdonado,*  forei^  trade,  'ni  &  las  infelioes  costuiwas  que  Tiviaii 
de  coser  caTnisas  ni  &  los  nusmos  l^peros  qve. .  .buscahan  su  pamuaeo  y  sv 
ohinguirito  en  el  portal,  llerando  trompetitas  de  eafia  para  los  muchachoB.* 
FisMogia  Oosa.  Pm.,  37. 

^  IJamely,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cmzy  Santa  Aimtt  de  Tamanlipa* 
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largely  increased  in  socceediDg  years.  l%e  namber 
of  ports  designated  for  coasting  trade  underwent  simi' 
lar  changes.^ 

The  stagnation  in  trade  did  not  last  long,  an  im- 
pulse being  presently  given  to  it  by  the  recc^nition  of 
Mexico  as  an  independent  nation,  and  in  1827  the 
imports  amounted  to  |14»889,049,  and  the  exports  to 
$12,171»777.  From  this  time,  though  commerce  was 
subject  to  periodical  depressions/  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Mexico  have  gradually  increased.^  The 
exportations  of  Mexico  have  been  and  still  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  precious  metals  and  raw  pro* 
dttctions,  the  value  of  the  former  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  latter,  the  principal  of  which  are  coffee,  sugar, 
cochineal,  hennequen,  ixtle,  hides  and  skins,  timber, 
and  dye-woods. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  free  trade,  England  sup- 
plied Mexico  with  the  largest  proportion  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  as  late  as  1875  was  still  paramount 

(Tampioo),  Matamoma,  Campeachy,  Sisal,  and  San  Joan  Bantisia  de  Tabasco; 
in  the  Pacific,  Acapoloo  and  San  Bias;  in  the  gulf  of  CaL.  Quay  mas;  in 
Upper  CaL,  Monterey,  Bacalir,  Ooazacoalco,  Alvarado,  Matagorda,  Qalves- 
ton,  Huatnlco,  Mannunllok  NatiTidad,  Maiatlan,  La  Pas,  Loreto,  San  Diego, 
and  San  Francisco*  heratofore  open  ports,  were  to  be  closed  six  months  after 
the  publication  of  the  decree.  A  number  of  others  was  added  to  this  list  in 
succeeding  years  down  to  1873.  Arrillaga,  Recap ,  Jan.  to  Apr.,  1849,  app.  4, 
ISO;  DmJOim  and  Limaw>,  Leg,  Mex,,  vi  168;  viii.  650;  ix.  172,  217,  317, 
648;  X.  258;  Arehkfo  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.,  L  517;  Sin.,  BoL  OJk.,  May  31,  187^, 
249;  Mex.,  Dior.  Ofic^  Deo.  25,  1870;  Men.,  Mem.  Hoc.,  1873,  8;  Mex., 
Dktr.  DtbaUa,  10th  Cong.,  iii.  916;  Tamr,  HUL  Pari,  iii.  321,  411,  804» 
844. 

•ArriUaga,  Recap.,  1837,  86-7;  Jan.  to  April,  1849,  app.  120;  May  1848 
to  April  1850,  302;  Mex.,  Legis.  MtJ.,  1850,  111,  Jan.  to  June  1856,  352; 
Dwblan  and  Lmano,  Leg.  Mex.,  x.  217.  In  1876,  the  following  were  the 
coasting  trade  ports:  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Alvarado,  Balancan,  Nautla, 
SantecomApan,  Soto  la  Marina,  and  Tecolutla.  On  the  Pacific,  Agiabampo, 
Altata,  Bocor^uis,  Cabo  de  San  Ldcas,  Chamala,  Libertad,  Kavachiste, 
Puerto  £scondido,  San  Jos4  del  Cabo,  Tecsanaia,  and  Zihuatanejo. 

^The  years  1840,  1841,  and  1857  are  instances.  Nilee'  Register,  lyii.  353; 
OKsro  ObroB,  MS.,  L  111-26,  242;  Diario  Avis.,  June  12,  1857,  3. 

*The  importations  for  the  year  1881  amounted  to  $44,991,401,  and  the 
exports  to  $24,879,211;  for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1883,  the  ex- 
ports zwushed  $ffi2,298,294*  of  which  $24,032,787  were  silver,  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1884,  $46,725,496,  of  which  $33,473,283  represented  the 
precious  metab.  Mex.,  Mem.  Hoc.,  1884,  xliii.-zlvii.;  JHario  Ofic,  Jan.  27,. 
1885;  Mtx.,  Financier,  Jan.  31,  1885,  28^-6;.  Zartmba,  MerehcmU,  4. 
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in  this  respect  over  all  other  nations,^  owing  chiefly  to 
Mexico's  great  demand  for  cotton  stuffs.  But  durins^ 
late  years,  the  United  States  has  outstripped  her  rivaL 
The  collection  of  revenue  from  customs  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  days  of  independent  Mexico,  in  charge 
of  aduanas  marftimas,  fronterizas,  and  terrestres.  The 
first  named  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  for 
general  commerce,  and  those  for  cabotage.  Both  the 
marftimas  and  fronterizas  have  append^^es  under  the 
title  of  receptorias,  or  receiving  offices.  The  terrestres 
have  receptorias  and  sub-receptorfas.  At  each  port 
open  to  foreign  trade,  the  government  keeps  a  custom- 
house or  dependency  with  the  requisite  officials.  Each 
custom-house  has  a  special  regulation  suited  to  its 
locality,  besides  the  rules  governing  all.  It  is  also 
provided  with  a  comandante  de  resguardo,  whose  chief 
duty  is  to  guard  against  smuggling.  ^^ 

*The  following  table  of  impNortations  daring  the  fiBcal  year  1874-5,  de« 
rived  from  official  documents,  will  make  this  apparent: 

France— Cotton  goods $344,732 

Miscellaneoas  merchaadise 2,752,258 

13,096,990 

Germany— Cotton  goods $199,750 

MisceUaneoQs  merchaadise 806,013 

1,005,763 

England— Cotton  goods $5,109,231 

Miscellaneous  merchaadise 3,547,932 

8,657,163 

United  States— Cotton  goods $1,674,184 

Miscellimeous  merchandise 3,354,451 

5,028,635 

Spain — Cotton  goods $2,374 

MiscelluLeous  mercluuidise 912,534 

914,906 

.  South  America— Cotton  goods $49,065 

Miscelhuieous  merchandise 140,966 

190,031 

Total $18,793,490 

Buato^  Estad.  Rep,  Mex, ,  L  4ta  pte,  1 1 5-1 7.  The  above  figures  are  thcee  on  tho 
face  of  the  invoices.  On  the  entry  of  goods  into  Mexican  ports,  the  invoice 
figures  were  raised  to  the  valor  de  plaia  upon  which  the  duties  were  calcu- 
lated. The  valor  de  plaza  corresponding  to  this  total  of  $18,793,490  was 
$27,300,855.  The  system  of  raising  the  invoice  prices  of  merchandise  was 
employed  in  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  evasion  oi  the  duties  by  exhibiting 
fictitious  invoices. 

>*  He  is  required  to  keep  the  government  promptly  advised  of  vessels  ar- 
rived, together  with  their  cargoes  and  other  particulars,  including  the  lists  of 
iMtssengers,  and  their  nationality,  trade,  and  occupations. 
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Oustom-houBes  are,  from  time  to  time,  inspected  by 
visitadores,  whose  mission  is  to  examine  the  books 
and  accounts^  investigate  the  acts  of  each  office,  and 
report  as  to  the  competency  and  attention  to  duty  of 
the  officials.  ^^ 

An  aduana  de  cabotage,  or  some  dependency  of 
one,  is  at  each  of  the  ports  open  to  coasting  trade. 
Foreign  vessels  may  also  come  to  them  direct  for 
loading  with  lumber  or  live-stock.  The  frontier  cus- 
tom-houses have  undei^one  many  changes,  several  of 
them  resulting  from  the  change  of  sovereignty." 

Early  in  August  1880,  the  government  placed 
custom-houses  on  the  frontier  of  Sonora  at  the  places 
named,  Quitovaquita,  S^lsabe,  Nogales,  and  Palo- 
minas." 

The  aduanas  terrestres  were  to  be  found  in  every 
place  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country. 
This  system  was  a  specialty  of  the  colonial  period, 
and  was  in  every  way  burdensome  and  injurious  to 
the  country's  industries;  yet  it  has  been  continued 
down  to  December  1884,  though  every  minister  of 
the  treasury  had  condemned  it  and  propositions  had 
been  made  in  congpress  for  its  suppression.^^ 

In  May  1882,  a  law  was  passed  abolishing  the 
alcabalas,  or  interstate  duties,  to  take  effect  December 

'^  They  also  report  upon  the  ports  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  smuggling, 
▼ith  such  suggestions  as  each  case  may  demand.  ArrUlaga^  Beoop.,  May  1849 
to  Apr.  1850,  app.  310-23. 

^''' There  were  the  following  in  1876:  on  the  northern  frontier,  Altar,  Ca- 
margo,  Guerrero,  Jibios,  Magdalena,  Matam<5ros,  Mier,  Monterey,  Leuredo, 
Paso  del  Norte,  Piedras  Negras,  Presidio  del  Norte,  Reinosa,  and  Tijuana; 
on  the  southern  frontier,  Soconnsco  and  Zapaluta.  ArpSroz,  C6d.  de  Extrang,, 
46-7.  The  following  are  the  custom-houses  declared  open  to  forei^  trade 
by  decree  of  Jan.  24,  1885:  Pacific  coast — Soconusco,  maritime  and  Irontier, 
Tonala,  Salina  Ctvlz,  Puerto  Angel,  Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San  Bias,  Maza- 
tlan,  idtata,  Quaymas,  La  Pac,  Cabo  de  San  Lucas,  Bahia  de  la  Magdalena, 
Todos  Santos.  Gulf  of  Mexico — Matamoros,  maritime  and  frontier,  iKunpico, 
Tuxpam,  Vera  Cruz,  Coatzacoalco,  Frontero,  Isla  del  Carmen,  Campeche, 
Progreso.  North-frontier — ^Tijuana,  Quitovaquita,  Nogales,  Sisabe,  Palominas, 
Aacencion,  Paso  del  Norte,  Piedras  Negras,  Loredo,  Guerrero,  Mier,  and 
Camargo.  South  frontier — ^Zacatula.  In  1884  an  inspector-generalship  of 
frontier  custom-houses  was  created.  Mex,,  Mem,  Hoe.,  1884,  Doc.  22;  Mex,, 
Diarh  OJic,  Feb.  11,  1885. 

"Approved  by  congress  in  1881,  and  $17,800  appropriated  for  salaries. 
Diario  DehaUi,  10th  Coikg.,  ii.  970. 

**2V0or,  ISd  Cong,  Const,,  127;  Diario  Debates,  8th  Cong.,  i.  399. 
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I,  1884;  yet  the  states,  most  of  which  obtained  their 
principal  revenue  from  this  source,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  in  October  1883,  at  the 
mstigation  of  the  president,  a  conference  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  different  states  was  held  at  the 
capital,  to  discuss  the  question*  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  matter,  which 
was  laid  before  the  conference  on  the  15th.  In  the 
report,  it  was  stated  that  most  of  the  states  derived 
from  the  alc^balas  a  portion  of  their  revenue,  varying 
from  30  per  centum  to  75  per  centum  of  the  tot^ 
receipts ;  and  that  many  of  the  states  had  attempted 
the  aboUshment  of  those  duties,  but  had  failed,  from 
the  fact  that  the  new  local  imposts  that  had  l^een 
decreed  instead  thereof  had  been  inadequate  to  meet 
the  pecuniary  requirements  for  governmental  purposes 
in  the  locality." 

With  the  view  of  preventing  contraband  traffic,  the 
government  of  Mexico,  in  August  1825,  decreed  the 
establishment  at  convenient  places  of  revenue  guards.** 
Later,  from  time  to  time,  further  laws  and  regulations 
were  issued  to  perfect  the  service  on  the  coast  of  both 
seas,  and  on  the  frontiera  On  November  24,  1849, 
a  law  was  passed  for  stationing  revenue-cutters  in  both 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Pacific  sea,  with  authority  to 
overhaul  suspicious  vessels.  Like  laws  were  adopted 
between  1872  and  1878,*"  and  suitable  vessels  were 
procured. 

Early  in  the  present  century  smuggling  was  carried 
on,  mostly  at  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tiixpam,  Tampico, 
and  Campeche,  in  small  vessels,  bringing  the  prohib-* 
ited  goods  from  Jamaica.     In  time  of  war,  it  was  not 

^Mex.,  Menu  Chb.^  18S0-4,  p.  z.  aad  doc  8;  BoL,  Of.  €M>.  B.  CaL,  Jane 
10,  1882,  1-2;  Mex.,  Menu  Sac.,  1884,  pp.  zzzv.-zzzTiiL 

^*Mex,,  Quia  de  Mac,  iy.  231-2,  v.  3-4.  Daring  the  Spanuh  role,  the 
|[ov^enimeiit  kept  armed  YeMels  on  the  ooasta  of  America.  C<uie$,  Diano  OJk.^ 
lii  122. 

"  Jfex.,  CoL  Ley.  y  Dtc,  1889,  168-4;  ArriOaga,  Beeop.,  1839,  117,  169-70, 
802-3;  1847.  182-3;  Mfx.,Legi8.  Mej.,  Jan.-Dec.  1860,  168-74;  1851,  276-86; 
Jan.-June  1866,  428;  Sin.,  BoUtin  Ofic,  May  23,  1872,  234-6;  DMan  and 
Lonano,  Leg.  Mez.,  zi.  108-21;  Mtx.,  Diario  DtbaUB,  7th  Ooug.,  i.  173,  876, 
626-8,  64S-9;  iv.  335-6;  8th  Gong.,  iii  200. 
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Unnfiual  to  see  lai^e  ships  knding  smuggled  goods  on 
the  island  of  Sacrificios.  Gk>vernment  had  to  relax 
its  prohibitory  system  and  wink  at  trade  with  neutrals. 
Smuggling  became  comparatively  easy,  as  the  custom- 
house officers  were  not  too  strict  in  their  inspection  of 
paper&^  In  1803  the  goremment  made  use  of  the 
consulado  to  check  the  evil,  but  all  efforts  proved  un- 
availing. In  spite  of  watchfulness  and  severe  penal 
enactments,  illicit  trade  continued  to  thrive  through 
connivance  of  poorly  paid  (^cials.  The  same  state  of 
things  prevailed  after  the  independence,  and  as  long 
as  the  Spaniards  held  possession  of  San  Juan  de  Uliia 
smuggling  operations  were  carried  on  through  the 
casde.  Very  stringent  laws  were  passed,^^  but  with- 
out effect.  Officials  were  eager  to  be  bribed;  and  if 
any  such  attempted  to  do  his  duty  honorably,  he  either 
lost  his  position  through  the  influence  of  the  smugglers, 
or  was  driven  from  it  by  maltreatment  and  threats  of 
death.  A  custom-house  or  revenue  officer  had  to  be 
accommodating.  For  half  a  century  law  after  law 
was  passed,  each  more  rigid  than  the  former,  but  only 
with  very  brief  success.^  The  last  and  most  stringent 
one  was  enacted  by  congress  in  1879,  which  besides 
inflicting  mulcts,  or  imprisonment,  declared  that  any 
commercial  house  or  firm  established  in  the  republic, 
which  was  discovered  to  be  en^a^ed  in  smuggling, 
should  have  its  signature  nullified  for  all  transactions 
with  the  public  treasuiy,  by  not  being  accepted  in  any 

"Probably  in  time  of  peaoe  the  valae  of  BmQggled  goods  wm  of  four  to 
fi^w  million  petos;  in'time  of  war,  of  iiz  to  aeren  million  peso*. 

"  When  the  amount  defranded  ahonld  exceed  $500^  the  name  of  the  per- 
aon  and  hie  offence  were  to  be  pnbliahed  in  the  newapaperai  for  a  aecond 
cSuace,  siupenaion  of  hia  ditiaen  righta  for  five  yean;  for  a  third  offenoe, 
banishment  from  Mexioaa  territory.  The  expulsion  from  the  country 
micht  be  applied  for  the  firrt  offence  to  foreiflnera.  Those  penalties  were  in 
adoition  to  taose  preaoribed  in  the  tariff  regmatioiis.  The  law  having  fallen 
into  disQscu  the  govetmont  reiterated  it  IdUurch  23»  1831.  Arrillaga,  Hecop., 
1831,  IQS-ii  ite.,  CoLOrd.  y  Dm.,  iL  1G9-71;  Mex.,  Mem.  Pmk.,  1823, 
13-16. 

^ArrilUtga,  JKeeop.,  606-11;  Apot.  Comerdo  Chuidal,  4-6;  7f|/brm.,  JEU. 
BiMpL  8.  Bias,  12;  Mex,,  CoL  Ley.  y  Dec,  183»-40,  824-9;  Mex.,  Legia.  Mej,, 
1861,  836-«;  Jan.  to  June  1866,  419;  Meae.,  CoL  L€U,,,6rd.,  Jan.  to  M&y 
1864,  vi.  24-6;  Ar^km,  M€x.,  CoL  JAy.,  i.  802;  iii.  1CG2-6;  JI«b.,  Sapoe. 
Hoc,  16-17. 
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official  or  mercantile  act  at  government  offices.  But 
the  evil  seems  eradicable.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time  the  loss  to  the  government  amomits  to 
$3,000,000  annually.  This  illegal  traffic  is  extensively 
carried  on  alon^  the  northern  frontier. 

At  each  principal  port  is  stationed  a  capitan  de 
puerto,  whose  duties  are  both  of  a  civil  and  naval 
character.  He  has  charge  of  the  police  force,  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  to  support  and  aid  the  customs 
authorities.  In  case  of  shipwreck,  it  is  his  duty  to 
save  and  take  care  of  stranded  property;  and  if  it  is 
foreign,  he  has  to  call  for  the  cooperation  of  the  con- 
sular agent,  should  there  be  one  at  his  port" 

The  national  mercantile  marine  received  a  fostering 
care  on  the  part  of  the  government  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  republic,  especially  the  coasting  trade,  for- 
eign vessels  being  only  allowed  to  carry  goods  from 
one  Mexican  port  to  another,  when  there  was  no 
Mexican  vessel  at  the  port  of  departure  bound  to  the 
same  destination."  In  1830  Mexican  citizens  were 
permitted  to  purchase  foreign-built  vessels  and  place 
them  under  the  national  flag,  but  it  was  required  that 
the  masters,  officers,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
crews  should  be  Mexican  citizens.  Nor  was  any  ves- 
sel under  the  Mexican  flag  to  be  owned  by  a  foreigner. 
In  January  1856,  certain  allowances  were  decreed  to 
Mexican  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  ;^  and  in 
December  1883  a  decree  was  passed  aiding  the  de- 

^AsKpkxa,  Odd.  de  Eitrang,,  104;  Jfe.,  Leg,  Md.,  Aag.  to  Deo.  1853,  112- 
16;  Mex.,  CoL  de  Ley. .  ,Ord.,  Sept.  to  Deo.  1863»  22-6. 

**  They  coold  also  at  all  times,  alter  diachaKinff  eargo  and  paTiiig  duties, 
transport  passengers  and  their  baggage,  or  maus,  Tmt  nothing  else.  Azpiroi^ 
Cod,  de  EHrang,,  111;  ArrOlaga,  R&xm,,  1830,  393-4^  443. 

»  Four  dollars  per  ton  to  vessels  of  over  eighty  tons  bringing  foreign  mer- 
chandise  to  Mexico  from  ports  of  the  American  continent  or  Islancls,  and  $8 
to  those  of  over  100  tons  bringing  such  merchandise  from  ports  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa^  or  Australia.  A  receipted  bill  for  the  amount  thus  awaraed 
"was  to  be  accepted  at  the  custom-house  in  part  jpayment  of  the  cargo's  duties. 
The  law  was  to  have  effect  during  the  next  nve  years.  Arthivoe  Mtx.^  CoL 
Ley,,  i.  438-40.  A  law  of  Nov.  24,  1868,  ordered  the  establishment  of  two 
nautical  schools,  one  in  Mazatlan  and  one  in  Campeche,  and  granted  builders 
of  Mexican  vessels,  exceeding  100  tons  burden,  a  subventioiL  of  $16  per  ton. 
Mex.,  Metn.  Hoc.,  1870,  813. 
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Tclopment  of  the  national  mercantile  marine  hy  the 
reduction  of  importation  dutiea" 

With  regard  to  the  carrying  trade,  the  United 
States  has  always  far  surpassed  England  and  all  other 
nations.  In  1826,  399  vessels  under  the  United 
States  flag  entered  Mexican  ports,  against  55  Eng- 
lish; in  1851,  435  American,  108  English,  and  296 
vessels  of  other  nations  entered.  The  subjoined  tables 
supply  shipping  statistics  for  later  years,**  During 
the  fiscal   year    1883-4,  no   less  than    1,241  vessels 

>*  Namely,  2  per  cent  on  gooda  brought  from  any  foreign  port;  4  per  cent 
oa  goods  from  Anatio  ports  to  the  Paetfio  coaet  of  Mezioo^  by  irreffuUr 
'Voyages,  and  8  per  cent  by  regular  steamer  lines,  ilese.^  Mem,  Mae.,  1684, 
pp.  xviL-xviii;  Diario  O/c,  Dec.  16,  1883. 
'^The  entries  were  as  follows: 

Vessels.  Tonnsxe. 

1009— American 871  631, 194 

English no  87,779 

Other  nations 837  97,069 

Mexioan 2,473  110,673 

Totals 3,331  826,706 

These  vesselB  conveyed  7,146  passengers  to  Mexico. 

Veisels.  Tonnage. 

1870— American 328  386, 176 

Enj^ 163  75,461 

Mexioan 2,166  108,641 

Other  nations 304  98,783 

Totals 2,950  669,061 

These  vessels  conveyed  6,780  passengers. 

Vessels.  Tonnage 

1871— American 299  371,040 

English 165  91,961 

Mexican 1,978  98,408 

Other  nations 311  92,343 

Totals 2,753  653,742 

These  ressela  conveyed  6,294  passengers. 
Departures: 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1869— Foreign 830  664,917 

Mexican 2,489  104,722 

1870— Foreign 801  659,543 

Mexican 2,140  100,008 

1871     Foreign 752  446,398 

Mexican 1,906  105,617 

Total  for  the  3  years 8,918  1,981,206 

Mac,  Mem.  FometUo,  1873,  annexes  B,  G,  k  D.  Comparing  the  number  of 
Mexican  vessels  and  their  corresponding  tonnage  with  that  of  foreign  vesselB 
aud  their  tonnage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  were  of  smaller  burden, 
owinff  to  the  fact  thtit  the  Mexican  mercantile  marine  consists  principally  of 
smalTcoasting  crafty  with  but  few  ocean-traversing  bottoms. 
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freighted  with  merchandise  entered  the  ports  of  the 
republic,  besides  442  in  ballast.^ 

The  regulations  to  govern  merchant  vessels  visit- 
ing the  ports  of  Mexico  have  been  subjected  to 
changes  from  time  to  time,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  republic.  The  following  were  for  the  most  part 
in  force  in  1887*  A  merchant  vessel  is  considered  to 
have  arrived,  when  she  has  entered  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  republic,  and  no  person  can  go  on  board 
except  the  pilot,  until  she  has  been  visited  by  the  offi- 
cer of  the  board  of  health,  and  hy  the  custom-house 
officials.  Invoices  and  manifests  must  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  Mexican  consular  representative  at  the 
port  of  departure;  or  in  the  absence  of  such  agent,  by- 
two  responsible  merchants.  These  documents  must 
be  made  in  triplicate,^  and  be  accompanied  by  receipts, 
on  separate  paper,  for  the  payment  of  consular  fees 
for  authentication  of  invoice  and  manifest,  which  must 
contain  an  exact  detail  of  quantity,  kind,  quality,  and 
value  of  each  class  of  goods  in  the  cargo.  The  goods, 
moreover,  must  be  put  up  in  separate  packs^es,  ac- 
cording to  the  classification  of  the  tariff.  If  this  re- 
quirement is  not  followed,  the  highest  duty  is  charged 
on  all  goods  in  the  sanie  packing-case.  Masters  of  ves- 
sels are  required  to  produce  their  ships'  registers,  crew 
lists,  and  documents  establishing  their  nationality.** 
In  1884  bonded  warehouses  were  for  the  first  time  es- 
tablished in  Mexico,  a  decree  permitting  the  entry  of 
bonded  goods  being  passed  March  25th. 

^  Mex.,  Mem.  Hck.,  1884,  pp.  xix.-xx.  These  nnmben  of  course  do  not 
include  the  coasting  vessels. 

'^  Must  have  no  interlineations,  erasures,  or  corrections,  such  alterations 
subjecting  the  shipper  to  fines  of  from  $50  to  $200.  Cargo  thrown  overboard 
during  stress  of  weather  must  be  reported  on  arrival.  Azj^roz,  Cod.  Eatratig., 
112-14.     If  the  consular  receipts  are  wanting,  double  duties  are  charged. 

*^  As  a  rule,  a  sailing  vessel  pays  for  pilotage  and  anchorage  fees,  in  the 
regular  ports  $25,  and  m  those  of  cabotage  $l£  Steam  yesseXs  for  nilotage 
and  anchorage  in  the  regular  ports  |30,  and  in  the  minor  ones  $20  harbor- 
masters' fee  and  $^^ — not  collected  from  fishing  vessels  or  other  small  craft 
plying  within  the  port.  Other  dues  paid  are  tha^e  of  tonnage  and  light-house, 
from  which  several  exemptions  are  allowed  in  favor  of  passenger-steamers, 
whalers,  and  other  vessels  entering  ports  for  supplies  or  repairs.  Mexican 
vessels  are  exempted  from  paying  tonnage  dues,  /cf.,  108-10;  JUanero,  NoUc. 
Cons.  Jfex.,  21. 

•  ifcc,  Mem.  Hoc.,  1884,  doc.  15;  Diario  O/c,  March  25,  April  24,  1884. 
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Peculiar  privileges  were  conceded  to  foreign  steam- 
ers before  they  became  commercial  carrying  vessels. 
The  first  vessels  of  this  kind  belonged  to  the  Royal 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  the  same  exemptions 
were  granted  tiiem  as  to  men-of-war,  being  free  from 
tonnage  and  port  dues,  and  from  visits  by  custom- 
house oflBcera  They  were  allowed  to  import  quick- 
silver and  goods  on  the  free  list,  and  export  cochineal 
and  the  precious  metala  The  courier  of  the  British  le- 
gation conveyed,  free  of  charge,  the  government  mail, 
between  the  capital  and  Vera  Cruz,  m  return  for  the 
privilege  granted  the  company  of  receiving  correspond- 
ence of  merchants  free  of  postage  charges.**  The 
privileges  granted  the  company  were  frequently  abused 
by  contraband  proceedings,  a  flagrant  case  occurring 
in  March  1868,  when  the  captain  of  the  Danube  sailed 
out  of  port  in  defiance  of  the  authorities,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  gold  that  had  been  smuggled  on  board. *^ 

The  first  steamers  possessed  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment appear  to  be  two,  which  arrived  in  Vera 
Cruz  in  August  1842,  and  which  had  been  built  in 
London.  In  1845  a  small  one  also  plied  between 
Sisal  and  Vera  Cruz.  During  the  last  half  of  this 
century,  many  liberal  concessions  have  been  granted 
steamship  companies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
that  to  the  Panamd  and  California  steamship  com- 
pany in  1849,  allowing  vessels  to  land  and  receive 
passengers  and  coin  at  the  ports  of  Acapulco,  San 
Bias,  and  Mazatlan.  In  1856  a  line  was  established 
between  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific.     For  a  number  of  years  England,  owing 

"By  decree  of  July  28, 1841,  Britiah  steamers  were  granted  an  exemption 
from  import  and  export  dues  for  ten  years,  at  Vera  Uruz  and  Tampico,  on 
coal  for  their  Berrioe.  In  Sept.  1843,  Franoe  claimed  the  same  privileges 
for  French  steamers  as  those  granted  to  the  English  company.  Ihe  claim 
was  acceded  to  in  Deo.  of  the  same  year.  AtofdrxM,  Cod.  Estrang,y  284-5. 

"  The  president,  in  consequence,  issued  new  regulations  with  regard  to 
English  steam-ships.  In  future,  if  they  brought  merchandise,  they  would  be 
considered  as  merchantmen,  though  still  exempt  from  dues  in  consideration 
of  their  mail  and  j^assenger  service.  Steamers  not  bringing  merchandise 
remained  in  full  enjoyment  of  existing  privileges.  The  Danube  would  only 
l)e  allowed  to  land  passengers  and  mails,  until  the  captain  gave  satisfaction 
for  his  conduct.  Dublan  andLotano,  Leg.  Hex,,  x.  290-1. 
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to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  United  States  government 
in  encouraging  steamship  service,  enjoyed  an  unrivalled 
monopoly  of  it  on  the  Atla.ntic  side,  giving  her  a  cor- 
responding preponderance  in  trade  with  Mexico ;  but 
in  1860  and  1861  congress  was  at  last  aroused,  and 
with  such  satisfactory  results  that  at  the  present  date 
the  steamships  plying  between  Mexican  and  United 
States  ports  are  owned  and  controlled  by  American 
companies.  The  effect  on  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  receives  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
exports  from  Mexico." 

During  the  first  administration  of  Porfirio  Diaz, 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  establishment  of 
steamer  hues.  When  he  assumed  oflSce  there  were 
but  three  lines  subsidized;  at  the  end  of  his  term 
there  were  eight. "^  In  1883  the  first  national  enter- 
prise for  transatlantic  navigation  was  undertaken , 
and  a  company  was  organized  under  the  title  of  the 
Mexican  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company.  Three 
iron  steamers,  each  about  4,000  tons  burden,  were 
«built,  and  run  monthly  between  Vera  Cruz,  England, 
and  Italy.  The  company  obtained  a  large  concession 
from  the  government  under  contract  to  convey  immi- 
grants to  Mexico  at  low  rates.** 

**  Bustamantf,  Hut,  8ta  Anna,  69;  Registro  Ttieaieoo,  i  119-20;  Mex., 
LegisL  Mt4.,  1849,  11-13;  Penaamiento,  Nac,  Feb.  17,  1856.  Daring  the  fis- 
cal  year  1883-4,  the  exportations  to  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  $21,824,400, 
while  those  to  England  amounted  to  $19,330,152.  But  the  proportion  of 
goods  received  by  jSngland  is  small,  the  principal  export  to  that  country 
being  the  precious  metols.  Mex.,  Mem,  Hoc,  1884,  p.  xliy.;  Jfex.  Financier, 
Feb.  14,  1885,  319. 

^Mex.,  Dim  Iirfcrme,  13.  The  three  principal  ones  are  the  Alexander 
lines,  plying  between  Vera  Cruz  and  New  x  ork,  and  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
N.  Ohrieans,  and  the  Moigan  line,  plying  between  the  two  last-named  ports, 
and  touching  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

^Diario  Ofic,  Oct.  12,  1883;  MonU,  Remth,,  Aug.  20,  1885.  The  first 
vessel,  the  TaanuwUpas,  was  launched  at  Glasgow,  Oct  18,  1883;  Pan,  Star 
and  Herald,  Nov.  15,  1883;  Mex,  Financier,  Nov.  3  and  Dec.  29,  1883.  The 
names  of  the  other  two  vessels  are  the  Oc^aca  and  Mexico,  The  two  first  are 
named  after  the  states  in  compliment  to  generals  Gonzalez  and  Diaz,  respect- 
ively. During  the  period  1882-7,  many  contracts  and  concessions  were  made, 
of  which  the  principal  are  that  with  Andrade,  to  establish  a  line  in  the  gulf 
of  Cal.;  the  concession  to  the  Gal.  Steam  Navim^tion  Co.  to  ply  between 
S.  F.  and  Mazatlan;  tiiat  to  Larraza  et  aL  for  a  Transpacific  line;  the  oon* 
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In  colonml  iames,  the  impoeta  levied  on  Spanish 
produoe  or  manofactgrea,  and  especially  on  foreign 
goods,  which  had  to  oome  via  Spain,  upon  their  being 
exported  thence  to  America,  were  very  heavy — ^no 
less  than  86^  per  centum  on  ike  latter.^  The  repub- 
lic, in  her  admission  of  foreign  produce  and  manufac^ 
tores,  pursued  the  policy  of  protectiog  home  industries;, 
even  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  every  article  of  conn 
merce  that  might  be  detrimental  to  them.  Thus  by 
the  provisional  tariff  of  December  15,  1821,  tobacco^ 
Taw  cotton,  some  breadstuffs,  manufactured  wax,  spun 
cotton  of  certain  numbers,  and  several  other  manufac- 
tured articles  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  Several 
modifications  were  made  between  that  year  and  1830. 
The  tariff  law  of  1827  established  excessively  high 
rates,  forbidding  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  and 
common  yam.  Still  further  changes  were  made  be- 
tween 1837  and  1845.^    The  illibendity  noticeable  in 

tract  -witii  the  Sonon  B^  &.  Ca  lor  4  Una  between  QnaymM  and  Manzanillo; 
that  with  Balnea  Broe.  for  one  between  Bagdad  and  Progreao,  touchlnff  at 
way-porta;  that  with  Jeaqmn  Kado  for  a  line  between  GnayauM  and  Maa- 
.auullo^  and  way-porta;  and  the  opnceeaion  to  Ganna  et  al.  for  an  ocean  line 
between  Vera  Gnu  and  Bnenoe  Ayree.  Entad.  de  Sin.,  Feb.  17,  24,  ^682; 
Dforie  O/c,  Oct.  SO,  ^or.  IS,  Dee.  IS,  1883;  March  18»  Oct  15,  1884;  Jan. 
i5,  March  IK,  90,  1885;  ifcc^  Secap,  Leyes,  xxxv,  883-6;  xxvn.  150-5;  A 
Crrmiata,  S.  F.,  Apr.  26,  Dec  13,  1884;  Apr.  25, 1885;  SI  Sigh  XIX.,  Jan.  SO, 
1885;  Mex.  Fimmcier,  Apr.  4,  18,  1885. 

^  Namely,  introdnction  into  Spain,  15  per  100;  intemacion,  5;  oonaolida- 


tkm  of  royal  wamuita,  5;  almirantaagD,  \\  alinojania&|Q,  7;  eonsnlado,  1; 
war  anbYention,  H;  leemplmea,  1;  Gnadalquivir  oanaC  <}.  Total,  96^  mv 
eent,  which  oooatitated  the  xayenne  cf  Spain,  drawn  indirttatly  from  the  odo- 
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an  aggr^pkte  of  abcnt  05  per  cent;  hence  the  wealthy  only  could 
imported  wiada.  Oochineal  had  to  pay  the  enannona  aixport  dnl^ 
for  «vOTy  &  imnda. 


i;  and  adding  it  to  the  in]j;M>ct  and  oonanrnpiian  dntiea  oollaoted  in  Mexico^ 
we  hare  i 
pnrehaae 
^  941.30  for  «v«ry.d  pimda. 

**The  tariff  of  March  11,  1837,  permitted  the  importation  of  many  arti- 
efea  forbidden  in  thai  of  1818^  bnt  waa  illiberal  in  other  reapeojbi.  That  of 
1842  augmented  the  prohibituna,  and  the  tariff  of  <^ril  1843  innraaaed  30 
per  cent  the  dntiea  avtaUiahed  in  the  prerioiia  year.  A  law  of  FeK  28, 1843, 
eatabliehed  a  bonded  wmrahenae  in  Aoavnlao^  with  aradaetion  of  the  dntiea  on 
gooda  imported  through  it.  Quim  deHmc.,  iu.  80^1;  vr,  252^;  vi  140-216, 
287-99;  Jfcse.,  C6L  Ley.,  Ord.  y  Dec,  iiL  47--50,  139;  Arriiiaaa,  iieoqp.,  1837, 
85-120, 144-«2;  VaUefo,  CoL  Doc  Mex.,  i  no.  64;  Man.,  GoLLey.y  Dec,  1839, 
Ma-5;  Mamra,  NoL  Gem,  ite.^  26-7, 31-2.  The  products  of  the  maritime  and 
frontier  enatom-hooaea  in  11  yean  ending  Jane  30,  1837,  were  972,819,960, 
cr  an  average  of  96,619,998.  The  expenaea  of  collecting,  including  aaktriea, 
did  not  exceed  3|  per  cent  Mex.,  Menu  Haeknda  (1822,  Feb.  28;  1823,  Jane 
2,  Sept.  8,  Nor.  12;  1924,  nana;  1826,  Jan.  1, 4;  1826,  Jan.  13, 16;  1827,  Jan. 
1;  1828,  Jan.  29;  1829,  Jan.  2;  1830,  Apr.  1;  1831,  Jan.  22;  1832,  Jan.  2; 
Hisr.  MIX..  Vol.  VL    Zb 
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the  early  tariffs  is  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  the  rates 
were  fixed  so  as  to  fall  lightly  on  the  rich  and  heavily 
on  the  poor.  Nearly  two  months'  wages  every  year 
had  to  go  to  pay  for  the  cotton  cloth  worn  by  the 
Indian  laborer  and  his  family,  if  indeed  they  wore 
cloth;  while  a  half-day's  income  covered  all  that  the 
government  received  from  duties  on  articles  consumed 
by  the  rich  man,  or  by  a  convent  of  friars. 

Between  1845  and  1856  several  changes  occurred, 
among  them  the  liberal  one  of  1848,  and  the  famous 
order  of  Santa  Anna,  in  1854,  under  which  he  estab- 
lished a  prohibitive  discrimination  against  nations  hav- 
ing no  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity ;  it  was  repealed  by  the  liberal  government 
that  deposed  him,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1856.*'  On 
the  31st  a  new  tariff  was  issued,  lowering  the  duties 
from  the  standard  of  that  of  1853.  The  import  dues 
were  classified  import  and  additional,  the  latter  being 
equivalent  to  about  75  per  centum  on  the  amount  of 
the  former.*®  In  May  1858  the  permission  was  given 
to  import  cotton  through  Vera  Cruz  by  paying  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  hundred  pounds.  On  the  17th 
of  March  of  the  same  year  the  governor  of  Tamau- 
lipas  had  decreed  the  zona  libre  by  which,  in  the  towns 


1833,  May  15;  1834,  none  printed;  1835,  May  22;  1838,  July  27  and  28,  for 
the  fiscal  yean  1835^,  and  183(^7).  WUUe,  Noiida,  Hw,  Pti6.,  tables  C 
and  D.  The  effect  of  the  tariff  of  1837  was  felt  in  diminished  revenue.  The 
following  figures  represent  net  proceeds:  July  1,  1837,  to  Dec.  31,  1838^ 
K258^1,  equiyaleot  for  a  year  to  $2,838,941;  1839,  $5,174,888;  1849, 
$7,115,849;  1841,  $5,544,065;  1842,  $4,900,867;  1843»  $7,249,722.  Mtx.,  Jfern. 
Badenda  (1839,  July  25;  1840,  July  14;  1841,  July  28;  1844,  Jan.,  for  the 
^fiscal  years  1841,  1842,  1843). 

"^  The  yield  of  the  maritime  and  frontier  custom-hooaea  for  import  and  ex- 
port duties,  including  also  vessels'  port  charges,  in  those  years  was  as  foUows: 
Total  collected,  at  lates  of  40,  30,  25,  and  12^  per  oentam,  from  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1844,  $6,933,991.  During  war  with  the  U.  S.,  no  reports  were  made 
in  1846  and  1847;  the  collection  from  Jan.  1,  1848,  to  June  30^  1849,  gross, 
$5,442,113,  net,  $4,949,692.  The  total  recovered  in  the  five  years  from  1847 
to  June  30,  1852,  $24,532,616;  in  the  next  three  vears,  $25,039,502;  in  the 
first  six  months  of  18r)6,  gross,  $3,641,745,  which  would  make  for  a  year 
about  $7,283,490.  Owing  to  civil  war,  there  were  no  further  reports  to  June 
30,  1860.  Mex,,  Mem.  Hoe.,  1845,  July  8,  1849;  1850,  Feb.  12;  1851,  July  18; 
1852,  Feb.  23;  1857,  Feb.  10,  annexes  176,  177;  1870,  Sept.  16. 

^  This  additioDal  dnty  was  suspended  for  10  yean  by  decree  of  April  % 
1861.    . 
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on  the  Rio  Grande,  within  that  state  foreigQ  goods 
were  exempted  from  duty  and  other  chaises'* 

Under  the  different  tariffs  enacted,  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  have  been  generally  ex- 
empt from  export  duty.  The  precious  metals,  how- 
ever, from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  republic,  have 
been  subject  to  an  exportation  tax,  varym^  on  eold 
from  three  to  one  half  per  centum,  and  on  sdver  from 
ten  to  five  per  centum,  the  lowest  rates  having  been 
fixed  by  congress  in  1882.  The  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  has  been  often  forbidden,  ana  at 
times  allowed,  the  latter  being  the  case  under  the  last- 
mentioned  decree  of  congress.  Occasionally,  a  small 
duty  was  levied  on  national  produce,  as  in  1853,  when 
eighteen  articles  were  taxed,  such  as  live-stock,  raw 
wool,  hides,  salt  beef,  lard,  etc.**^ 

During  Maximilian's  reign,  various  decrees  were 
passed   concerning   import  dues,   all  of  which  were 

Snored  by  the  republican  government  after  his  fall, 
n  January  I,  1872,  a  new  tariff  was  established, 
which  in  March  1877  was  declared  to  be  still  in  force, 
together  with  the  orders  issued  during  the  interval^ 
This  law  removed  all  prohibitions,  and  foreign  goods 
of  every  kind  were  allowed  to  enter  on  payment  of 

''The  federal  government  sanotioned  the  decree  Sept.  90th  following,  and 
enlarged  the  belt  later,  not  without  great  opposition.  In  Jnne  17,  lo78,  a 
regnlation  was  issaed,  nttifyinfl  all  that  had  been  decreed  before  rclatiye  to 
the  Eona  librcL  and  finally  by  decree  of  Jan.  24,  1885,  establiahinff  new  tariff 
regnlationa,  the  zona  libre  was  extended  all  along  the  frontier  nrom  Mata- 
moTOs  to  lijnana  in  Lower  CaL  Manero,  NoL  Com,,  Meac,  31-7,  47-8;  Mex., 
Mem,  Hoc,  1868,  app.  last  doc,  1-9;  Diario  DdxjOes,  6th  Cong.,  iv.  14-15; 
U.  8.  H,  MiK,.  Cong.  40,  Sees.  3,  doc.  16;  U,  8,  Sen,  Jliiac,  Con^.  41,  Sess.  2, 
doc  19;  IT.  8,  Com,  JRept,  701,  pp.  zix.-zxi.,  and  app.  vol.  uL,  Cong.  45, 
Sen.  2;  Mex,,  Diario  OJk.,  Jan.  31,  1885. 

^Information  on  the  above  subject  will  be  fonnd  in  Oaz,  Imp.,  i.  157-8; 
ChiSa  de  Hoc,,  iii  1-2;  Oac.  Oob.  Mex.,  April  18,  1827;  DMan  and  Lotano, 
Leg.  Mex.,  ii  80,  75;  v.  82;  vi  416;  ix.  175-6;  ^rcAieo  ifesB.,  C6L  Ley.,  L 
631-2;  ArrUIaga,  JReeop.,  May  1849  to  Apr.  1850,  69;  Mex.,  Col  Ley.,  1853, 
Apr.-Ang.  1853,  66-7,  93-4;  Mex.,  Legis,  Mej.,  Apr.^nly  1853,  236;  Ang.- 
Dec  1863,  823-4;  Jan,-May  1854,  109-11;  El  Cwreo  Nae.,  Nov.  11,  1847; 
Bl  Scaonador,  Nov.  20, 1847;  Diario  de  Aviaoe,  July  11, 1859;  Mex,,  Col  Ley., 
Dee.  y  Ord.,  Sept-Dec.  1853.  195-6;  Arco  Iris,  Oct  1847;  8in.,  Bol  Ode,, 
May  16,  1872,  217;  Tovar,  Hid,  Pari,  iii  1004-«;  iv.  88,  230,  272,  705; 
Diario  DebaUe,  10th  Cong.,  iii  889. 
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the  dutied  iu»^&ed  to  them.^  Again,  in  November 
1&80,  the  tariff  was  altered,  and  being  modified  by  a 
presidential  decree  of  June  25,  1881,  went  into  force 
Novembeir  Ist  following.  Lastly,  President  Diae,  by 
decree  of  January  24,  1885,  proclaimed  a  new  one,  to 
go  into  operation  July  1st  following.  This  tariff  sut^ 
passes  all  previous  ones  in  simplicity,  is  much  shorter 
than  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  has  been  most 
acceptable  to  the  mercantile  community,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  abolished  all  the  vexatious  special  percent** 
ages  which  had  been  exacted  before,  especially  the 
bulto  or  package  duty.  In  many  cases  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  duties,  but  not  as  a  whole,  the  special  duties 
that  used  to  be  exacted  in  addition  to  those  marked 
down  in  the  schedule  having  been  done  away  with. 
The  free  list  is  curtailed,  but  many  articles  erased  frt^m 
it  only  pay  a  nominal  duty.^ 

While  Mexico  was  extending  her  connection  with 
foreign  lands  by  sea,  attention  was  being  given  to 
means  of  internal  communication  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  at  home.  The  physical  formation  of  the  country 
offers  few  facilities  fofr  the  construction  of  highways 
leading  {torn  the  coast  to  the  great  central  {bateau ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  capital,  being  connected  with 
the  principal  port  by  the  finest  road  in  Mexico,  became 

'^  A  law  of  iTuly  1, 1876,  declared  what  were  tto  impoeti  cto.  foreign  com- 
meree  for  the  52d  fisoal  year;  namely,  import  duties,  as  .per  tariff  of  Jan.  I, 
1872;  tnmsit  daty,  according  to  that  tariff,  and  the  law  of  Deo.  25,  1872; 
tonna^  und  luht  dues;  eiq^ort  duty  on  gold  and  silTflr,  orchilla  from  Lower 
California,  lumber,  and  cabinet  woods.  The  duties  colleoted  in  the  years 
1867-77,  both  inclusive,  amounted  to  |96|4M)4,229.  J£ex^  Menu  Bcus.^  Sept. 
16.  1870,  714,  767,  816,  fi8»-P. 

**  AmonA  the  articles  set  <  .own  in  the  free  list  may  he  mentioned  telegviph 
wire,  plougns  and  their  shares,  oars  and  trucks  for  railroads,  steel  sua  iroa 
rails,  steam-engines  snd  looomotivies,  rubber  belting^  coal,  quicksilver,  bul« 
liou,  fires>lay,  oomplete  houses  of  wood  or  iron,  anohora  and  their  chains* 
mssts  and  yards,  and  unset  precious  stones,  including  pearls.  Agrieultural, 
mining,  and  industrial  implements  and  auu^ineiy  are  taxed  at  |  cent  per 
kiloipun.  The  tariff  is  so  simplified  that  there  are  several  hundred  distinet 
plassifications  less  than  in  the  one  which  preceded  k.  Copy  of  it  in  i/ex., 
Diarh  O/c,  Feb.  3  to  10,  1885.  The  custom-house  receipts  during  the  four 
fiscal  years  from  July  1,  1880,  to  June  90, 1884,  were  respectively  114,462,213, 
$18,030,436,  $19,119,726,  and  $17,423,529.  ifesc,  Mem.  Hoc,  1884,  p.  xliz. 
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the  great  centre  of  radiation.^  On  the  table-land, 
however,  excellent  facilities  are  offered,  and  the  in- 
terior is  intersected  by  innumerable  roads  and  mule- 
trails.  During  the  war  of  independence,  thej  fell 
into  disrepair,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  were  chron- 
ically bad,  and  the  traveller,  besides  being  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  robbery  and  assassination,  incurred  no- 
little  risK  of  a  Inroken  neck.^ 

Unsatisfactory  as  was  the  condition  of  the  Mexican 
highways  for  a  long  period,  the  tolk  were  exceptionally 
high,  and  both  merchandise  and  passengers  were  sub- 
ject to  extortionate  charges  made  by  contractors  for 
the  peaje  dues. 

The  opening  of  free  trade  to  foreign  countries  en- 
tailed changes  in  the  system  on  which  internal  com- 
merce hadl>een  previously  conducted.  The  foreign 
traders  who  invaded  the  country,  being  all  commission 
merchants,  abolished  the  custom  of  employing  interme- 
diate ag^its  between  themselves  and  their  customers, 

'Hie  highway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  cost  fS,0OO»00O.  From  that 
port  it  runs  northward  till  it  nearly  reaches  Cerro  Qordo»  then  it  toma  inland 
through  the  gor»e  of  Jali^pa^  elevation  4,264  feet;  thence  it  ig  extended  over 
the  mountain  of  Fisrote,  10,000  feet  high,  to  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  Eight 
principal  lines  traveraed  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  century  aa  the  jgreat 
commercial  highwava:  1,  that  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cmz;  2,  from  Mexico  to 
Toxpam;  3,  from  Mexico  to  Cnemavaca;  4,  from  Mexico  to  Monte  Alto;  5, 
from  Mexico  to  Saa  Bias,  via  Quer^taro  and  Guadalajara;  6,  from  Pnebla  to 
Tehnantepec,  through  Oajaca;  7,  from  Quer^taro  to  Tampico;  and  8,  from 
Queretaro  to  ChihuaJbua.  SUiceo,  Mem.  Foment  CoL  Ind,,  L.  ii  4&-64. 

^In  1827  a  board  of  public  highways  was  establidied  for  the  purpose  ol 
improving  roads.  Oiua  <U  Hoc,  Bep.  if  ex.,  vi.  77-^1.  In  1861  an  order  was 
issued  bv  the  ffovemment  authorizmg  the  different  states  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  travellers  by  employing  the  national  ^ards  for  their  protection. 
ArehkfO  Meo^,  Ool.  Ley,,  y.  61&-18.  In  1865,  Maximilian,  by  decree  of  August 
19Ui,  established  a  superior  council  on  roads  and  bridges.  UoL  Lejfea  Imperio, 
V.  79-81.  Stage  lines  were  established  between  all  the  most  important 
towns.  The  first  anpears  to  have  commenced  running  in  1827  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  capital,  the  fare  being  $70.  These  coacnes  were  frequently  as- 
sailed and  stoned  by  the  lower  classes,  from  whom  the  establishment  of  these 
lines  took  away  the  business  of  the  transportation  of  passengers.  In  1860 
stajzes  ran  daily  from  the  capital  to  the  port  via  Puebla  and  Orizaba,  and  also 
to  Tofaica.  A  une  ran  three  times  a  week  to  Tepic,  through  Queretaro,  Guana- 
juato, and  Guadalajara,  fare  $100.  These  lines  transported  annually  30,000 
passen^^era,  at  an  average  of  ^  each.  Hernandez,  EstadiM.  Mej.,  39-40.  In 
1883  bnes  were  runuinff  from  the  capital  to  Morelia,  Guadalajara,  Ameca, 
and  San  L.  Potosi,  besioes  others  between  different  towns.  Cor,  Fed.  Mer., 
8  Mar.,  1828,  4;  Jiivera,  Hist.  Jalapa,  iii.  137;  Wappdus,  Mex.  und  C.  Amer., 
92-3;  La  NacUm,  Aug.  20,  1856,  1 ;  El  EatandarU  Aac.,  8  Jupio,  1857,  4;  BoL 
OJc  St^.  Sin.,  27  de  Abril,  1873,  62. 
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and  forwarded  their  goods  directly  to  tlie  purchasers. 
Wholesale  business  at  the  great  commercial  fairs  be- 
tween importers  and  the  merchants  of  the  interior 
gradually  ceased,  and  was  supplanted  by  retail  system 
of  trade,  carried  on  by  country  store-keepers  and  deal- 
ers.** Foreigners,  however,  were  excluded  from  en- 
gaging in  this  trade.  *•  An  approximate  result  only  of 
the  annual  amount  of  internal  commerce  about  the 
middle  of  this  century  can  be  arrived  at ;  but  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  in  his  work  entitled  Guadro  SindpticOy  pub- 
lished in  1856,  taking  as  his  basis  the  produce  of 
agriculture,  industries,  mines,  and  cattle,  and  the  value 
in  the  interior  of  foreign  merchandise,  calculated  that 
it  exceeded  $400,000,000  annually  at  the  time  he 
wrote. 

In  1824  the  tribunal  del  consulado,  or  commercial, 
was  abolished,*^  the  supreme  government  assuming 
certain  powers.  In  1841,  mercantile  tribunals  were 
established  by  decree  in  all  capitals  of  departments, 
and  in  those  ports  which  were  open  to  foreign  trade. 
These  courts  were  composed  of  a  president  and  two 
colleagues,*®  and  before  them  were  tried  all  suits  aris- 
ing out  of  commercial  transactions,  their  jurisdiction 
extending  to  cases  of  bankruptcy.*®  When  fraud  was 
detected,  the  case  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  crim- 

^  Under  tlus  svatem,  however,  fairs  became  more  nnmeroiu,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  holding  them  was  granted  to  diHerent  towns  all  over  the  country. 
In  the  single  year  of  ]  855,  five  were  established  by  decree,  namely,  those  of 
Cholnla  in  Puebla,  of  Santiago  and  Natividad  in  Tabasco,  Jfeae.,  Legul.  Mef.^ 
1855,  67-3,  212-13;  and  of  Tulancinffo  and  Ixtlahuaca  in  the  federal  district 
of  Mexico.  Mex.,  CoL  de  Ley,  Ord.,  Ener.-Agost.  1855,  viii  17-18.  There- 
tail  business  transacted  at  some  of  these  fairs  was  enormous,  but  especial  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  that  hel  1  at  San  Juan  da  los  Lagos  during  the  first  15 
days  of  Dec.,  all  goods  beinff  made  free  of  state  duties  during  the  first  12  days. 
The  retail  t»de  carried  on  during  this  fair  exceeded  that  at  tha  capital.  Soc, 
Mex.  Oeog.,  ii.  89-90. 

** Btutamante,  Voz  de  la  PcUria,  iL  no.  7,  7;  Culxi,  Doe  AUos  en  ifcse., 
89-91. 

*'Jfca;.,  Mem.  Sec.  Eetad.,  61-2;  Rivera,  HiH,  Jaltma,  ii.  357.  It  had 
incurred  a  debt  of  $2,124,252,  in  constructing  the  roaa  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Perote.  This  sum  was  paid  by  the  dues  derived  from  averfa  and  peaje.  Pap. 
Var.,  186,  no.  3,  17-20,  33^. 

^  The  offices  of  the  president  and  the  older  colleague  were  annuaL  Six 
substitute  judges  were  also  annually  elected.  Dublan  and  Loutno,  Leg.  Mex., 
iv.  53-4. 

^Copy  of  the  bankruptcy  law  of  1853  is  supplied  in  Id.,  vi  338--63. 
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inal  court  In  urgent  cases,  these  tribunals  had  the 
power  to  secure  the  persons  of  suspected  individuals 
when  their  escape  from  justice  was  apprehended^ 

A  corporation  of  brokers,  Colegio  de  Corredores, 
was  established  in  1842,  with  a  governing  council  of 
a  president  and  four  associates,^^  whose  duty  it  was 
to  arrange  differences  arising  between  brokers  and 
merchants,  examine  the  books  of  members  suspected 
of  irregularities,  and  pass  candidates  for  entrance  into 
the  profession.  In  1854,  a  commercial  school  or  busi- 
ness college  was  inaugurated. 

Previous  to  the  independence,  no  banking  establish- 
ment, properly  so  called,  existed,  and  the  first  bank 
founded  in  Mexico  was  the  banco  de  avio,  before 
mentioned,  in  1830.  It  was  short-lived,  however, 
and  in  1837  a  national  bank  was  established.^*  More 
lately  several  banks  have  been  established  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  increasing  foreign  trade,^  and 
banking  houses  have  been  opened,  and  saving  banks 
founded,  in  most  of  the  important  citiea  Several  life 
and  general  insurance  companies  have  also  opened 
offices  in  the  capital. 

The  postal  service  for  many  years  after  the  inde- 
pendence was  conducted  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner, the  mails   being   irregular  and   correspondence 

**  Members  of  the  mercantile  tribanalB  were  not  allowed  to  practise  law. 
JTeac,  Col  Ley. .  .Ord.,  Mayo-Die,  1854,  vii.  27-«. 

^^  Brokers  received  their  licenses  originally  from  the  tribunal  del  conaa- 
lado.  Oax.,  Oob,  Mex.,  1816,  vii.  884.  In  1842  the  junta  de  fomento  del 
comercio  extended  the  licenses,  and  in  1854  the  ministerio  de  fomento.  Mex. 
Jteg.  CorredartB^  5;  Mex,  Correiorta^  Eeg,  y  Aran.,  3;  Pap.  Var.,  60,  noe.  10 
and  11. 

^The  charter  was  annulled  in  Dec.  1841.  In  1857  another  was  founded, 
with  a  franchise  for  10  yea^s,  extended  to  Liger  de  Libessart  k  Co.,  capital 
(^,000,000,  and  a  third  in  1882,  with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000.  Mex.,  Mem. 
Hae.,  1870,  167-8;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.  Dec,  1841.  148-^2;  Siliceo,  Mem,  FomenL 
Col.  Ind.,  lOO-l,  L.  yL,  41-«;  Dublan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  yiii.  502-11. 
The  same  year  the  Mercantile  Bank  was  incorporated,  and  in  1884  the  two 
banks  were  merged  in  one,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  Mex.  Financier,  Apr. 
5,   Miw  31,  1884;  Zartmba,  Merchants,  27. 

^Tbe  bank  of  London,  Mexico,  and  South  America^  incorporated  in  1864, 
capital  £2,000,000;  the  Franco-Egyptian  in  1881,  capital  §8,000,000;  the 
Banco  Hipotecario,  or  mortgage  bank,  in  1882,  capital  ^5,000,000;  and  the 
International  Loan  and  Trust  Company  the  same  year.  Mex.,  Diario  Ofic, 
Kov.  30,  Dec  6,  1881;  June  11  and  19,  1883;  Banco  Mac.  Mex.,  Ley  de 
Omees.,  1881,  p.  33;  Banco  Hfpoi.  Mex.,  1882,  p.  64. 
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being  frequently  lost  or  miscarried.^  Foreign  mails 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States  were  principally 
carried  by  the  English  steamers,  and  it  was  not  until 
May  1 862,  when  a  mail  line  of  steamers  was  established 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  that  the 
postal  convention  agreed  upon  came  into  operation.^ 
Since  that  time,  the  system  has  gradually  improved 
and  the  service  increased.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  system  of  post-office  orders  has  been  adopted,  and 
has  gained  popularity.  At  the  beginning  of  1884  a 
new  postal  code  went  into  effect,  by  which  the  rates  of 
postage  were  reduced;^  the  sale  of  stamps,  hitherto 
greatly  restricted,  was  made  free;  and  an  urban  ser- 
vice was  oi^anized  upon  the  basis  of  the  best  systems 
known.*'  The  new  urban  system  has  met  with  much 
favor  in  the  metropolis,  and  under  the  able  manage- 
ment  of  Postmaster  Lino  Nava,  the  carrier  service  is 
excellent,  and  the  delivery  prompt  and  accurate. 

Congress  having  decreed  the  coinage  of  $4,000,000 
of  nickel  pieces  of  one  cent,  two  cents,  and  five  cents, 
these  coins  were  distributed  proportionately  through- 
out the  republic,  as  thev  were  issued  from  the  mint. 
In  order  to  promote  a  favorable  acceptance  of  them, 
they  were  made  receivable  at  the  custom-houses  in 
any  quantity.  The  result  was,  that  lar^e  sums  of  the 
new  coinage  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  spec- 
ulators, who,  discovering  that  an  opportunity  of  profit 

^ The  charges  were  Tery  high:  1  real  for  a  letter  under  i  ounce  for  a  d»- 
tance  of  from  one  to  five  leaffues,  and  4  reales  for  a  letter  weighing  one  ounoa. 
la  1856  these  rates  were  reduced  to  one  half.  J>ubktn  and  LSaano,  Leg,  Mex,^ 
iv.  297-301,  viU.  126. 

^The  convention  was  ratified  FeU.  17,  1862.  Seven  cents  was  charged 
on  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  and  an  additiotjal  7  cents  on  every 
additional  i  ounce  or  fraction  of  it.  Newspapexa  were  charged  1  cent.  IdL^ 
ix.4C2-6.  .  "^  ^^^ 

^^Ten  cents  is  charged  on  letters  weighixiff  15  grains^  or  a  fraction  of  thafe 
weight,  for  delivery  within  the  republic  fostaCearda  5  cents,  and  2  centa 
within  city  limits.  Newspapers  and  periodicaUr  4  cents  for  each  480  grains. 
Mex,,  CocUgo  Postal,  1884,  61. 

^'  The  following  are  the  annual  amounts  yielded  to  the  revenue  from  this 
service  for  the  10  years  ending  June  30,  1884:  $549,820,  $455,473,  $441,329, 
$590,334,  $679,392,  $702,080,  $611,71%  $720,450,  $823^887,  $460,593.  Me»^ 
Menu  Hoc.,  1884,  p.  xlviii.-xlix. 
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was  offered,  collected  them  in  great  quantities  and 
flooded  the  government  oflBces  with  them.**  Conae* 
quently,  the  government  felt  compelled  to  limit  the 
admission  of  them  in  payment  of  dues,  which  had  the 
effect  of  depreciating  their  value  to  the  extent  of  from 
4  per  centum  to  50  per  centum.  This  caused  a  griev- 
ous loss  to  the  poor,  and  in  December  1883  a  serious 
riot  occurred  in  the  capital.  Finally,  on  April  7,1884, 
the  president  by  decree  declared  the  coin  no  longer 
receivable  in  payment  of  duties,  and  prohibited  the 
government  offices  from  making  any  payment  in  nickel. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Id  1883  a  law  was 
passed  to  that  effect,  assigning  January  1,  1886,  as  the 
date  when  the  new  system  should  be  put  in  operation. 
By  a  congressional  act,  however,  passed  in  1885,  the 
time  was  postponed  to  January  1,  1888.'^ 

The  necessity  of  extensive  systems  of  railroads  in 
Mexico  has  in  late  years  become  obvious,  not  onlv  to 
the  Mexican  government,  but  to  a  large  portion  ot  the 
inhabitants,  and  perhaps  no  other  country  will  be 
found  to  reap  more  marked  benefits  by  the  establish- 
ment of  these  means  of  communication.  In  a  land 
whose  rivers  afford  but  few  facilities  for  navigation, 
and  whose  phydcal  conformation  is  such  as  to  pre* 
elude  the  construction  of  canals  or  even  good  roads, 
the  drawbacks  to  commercial  enterprise  were  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  such  slow  progress  in  Mexico. 

The  first  railway  project  in  Mexico  was  that  for  the 
construction  of  one  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital, 
and  it  began  to  be  advocated  soon  after  the  year 

**The  l-eeat  coin  weighed  2  gramfl»  th«  2-«ait  one  8  gnunB,  aud  the 
5-«ent  ones  5  grasM  eaehf  conaequeatly  five  1-cent  pieoM  weighed  as 
much  as  two  5-cent  pieces,  and  two  2-cent  pieces  with  two  1-cent  pieces 
weighed  the  same.  A^  it  was  impossiUe  to  count  the  large  sums  paid  into 
t^e  custom-houses,  the  eoin  was  received  by  weight,  and  considenble  loss  was 
incurred,  inasmuch  as  5  cents  in  one  form  and  6  cents  in  another  weighed  the 
same  as  10  cents  in  5-cent  pieces,  if  ex.,  Mem,  Hoe.,  1884,  p.  IxxviL 

^Mex.,  Mt^  Fomento,  1882,  L  443^;  ATex.,  JXatioOfii,  Dec.  15,  1883; 
Mex.  FiH€Hckr,  June  13,  1885,  16& 
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ISSO.**  Strong  objections,  however,  were  raised  to 
the  establishment  of  such  lines,  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  throw  out  of  employment  so  many  thou- 
sands of  muleteers,  and  others  who  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  the  transportation  of  goo^.  Nevertheless, 
by  decree  of  August  22,  1837,  President  Bustamante 
granted  to  Francisco  Arrillaga  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  building  a  railroad  froia  vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of 
Mexico;**  but  the  concession  was  afterward  declared 
forfeited,  as  the  projector  failed  to  begin  the  road. 
On  the  Slst  of  May,  1842,  Santa  Anna  reestablished 
the  abolished  tax,  called  the  averia,  and  appropriated 
the  proceeds  to  the  construction  of  the  luilway.  A 
contract  was  entered  into  with  Antonio  Graray,  a 
Mexican  bv  birth,  and  the  work  was  at  last  com- 
menced;*^ out  progress  was  slow,  and  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  outiay; "  nor  was  it  untU  An- 
tonio Escandon  obtained  in  1857  a  franchise  to  con- 
struct a  line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  a  port  on  the  Pacific, 
that  anv  energetic  interest  in  the  undertaking  was 
shown.  Still,  active  operations  were  for  some  time 
prevented  by  the  troubles  of  the  nation;  and  revolu- 
tions and  the  French  intervention  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  resume  work  before  1805.**  After  that  time, 
though  various  difficulties  periodically  affected  the  en- 
terpnse,^  the  work  was  pushed  vigorously  forward  un- 

^Mex.,  Ob§erv.  Camino§  de  Hierra,  New  York,  1833;  Bl  IntUeador,  ii. 
119-34. 

^  Profeeto  dd  Primer  Carnino  de  ffierro,  Mez.,  1837^  pp.  112,  in  Diorama. 

'^Payna,  Canvenehn  Mex,,  34-48;  Buetamanie,  Diarh  Mex.^  MS.,  zW.  75; 
Pap,  Var,,  24,  2. 

o  Eight  miles  oo>t  $2,263,131.  In  May  1852,  the  department  of  publio 
works  took  charoe  of  the  road,  and  to  tiie  end  of  June  1857  ezpended  ^CO,- 
869  more  on  it.  Payno,  Conven.  Esp.,  37-9. 

**  During  the  period  1853  to  1857  indnsive,  no  less  than  twelve  railroad 
concessions  were  granted  by  the  goyemment^  all  of  which,  ezcept  four,  fell  to 
the  ground.  Siliceo,  Mem,  Fomento,  19-25.  Escandon  paid  for  the  portion  of  the 
line  already  laid,  $750,000  in  specie  and  government  paper.  EBeandorif  Brtve 
Expo8,;  and  Id.,  Segunda  Expos, 

^In  1864  Escandon  transferred  his  concessions  to  an  English  company, 
styled  the  Imj^rial  Mexican  Railway  Company,  and  the  transfer  was  ap- ' 
proved  by  Maximilian  on  the  25th  of  Jan.  1865.  ilex,,  Mem.  Mae,  y  FomenLg 
1838,  doc.  2,  pp.  18-22,  249-60;  Oac.,  JVic,  March  1865,  91;  8  Apnl,  127. 

"  On  the  downfall  of  Maximilian,  the  concession  was  declared  forfeited. 
In  Nov.  1807,  however,  the  company's  privileges  were  restored,  and  the  wcrk 
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der  the  direction  of  Engineer  Buchanan,  and  134  miles 
had  been  completed  when  the  republic  was  restored 
by  the  iall  of  Maximilian.  At  the  end- of  1872,  this 
line,  which  is  called  the  Mexican  Railway,  was  so  far 
advanced  that  it  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1873,  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  Lerdo  de  Teja- 
da,  with  due  solemnities  and  accompanying  festivities.^ 
Although  occasionally  efforts  were  made  to  cause 
its  abandonment,  by  damaging  the  tracks  and  rolling 
stock,"  opposition  gradual^  vielded  There  already 
existed,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  short  disconnected  rail- 
wav  tracks,  scattered  throughout  the  countrv,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  but 
these  were  of  no  service  to  commerce,  and  were  merely 
crude  native  efforts  in  different  localities,  many  of  them 
being  mere  tram-ways,  on  which  mules  were  the  motive 
power.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Mexiban  Railway  impressed  alike  presidents,  ministers, 
and  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  public.  They  per- 
ceived, at  last,  that  extensive  railroad  systems  were  a 
necessity  for  the  progress  of  the  country;  that  through- 
lines,  placing  the  distant  regions  of  the  interior  in  easy 
communication  with  the  capital,  extending  northward 
to  the  United  States,  and  connected  in  course  of  time 
with  interoceanic  lines,  would  develop  the  boundless 
resources  of  their  country,  and  procure  for  Mexico  the 
means  of  reaching  all  the  great  commercial  markets  of 
the  world.  An  enlightened  policy  followed  hand  in 
hand  with  this  conviction.  During  the  progressive  ad- 
ministrations of  Lerdo  de  Tejada  and  Diaz,  every  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  promoters  of  railroad 
enterprises.    Many  concessions  were  granted,  with  lib- 


CoDsalt  Mex,,  C6digo  S^arma,  345-00;  Mex,,  Mem,  Hoc,  1070, 
646;  BuOodcs  Acrom  Mex.  in  186j^  19-20;  Ferrocarrii,  Coneea,,  Mexico,  1868; 
FerrooarrU  de  Mex,  d  Pueb.,  no.  i,  18-^;  Gac,  Nic,  4  Jan.,  1868,  5;  Ferro- 
earrii^  Breve  Expoa,,  Mexico,  1868;  vad  El  Derecho,  v.  186-8. 

•'i?jm  Paktdo,  HisL  Adm.  Lerdo,  102-3;  Columbia,  Diar.  OJlc,,  7  Abril, 
1877,  4C67-9;  Oher,  Mex.,  614.  The  constrnction  of  this  liae  coat  i>40,000,000. 
I^  ia  264  miles  in  length,  and  includes  an  ascent  of  8,3C3  feet  above  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.     Great  engineering  skill  was  required  to  build  it. 

**LawB  were  enacted  inflicting  penalties  and  other  puniahmcnta  upon  such 
offenders.  Mex,,  Col.  Ley.  D.  C,  m,  271,  863-7;  DiarioilkAvi».,  15  Jan.,  1858, 2. 
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eral  subventions  by  the  Mexican  government*  It  is; 
however,  to  American  enterprise  that  Mexico  will  be 
principally  mdebted  for  the  even;tcial  openm^  of  her 
railroad  systema  With  the  exception  of  the  Mexican 
Railway,  which  is  in  the  liaEnk  of  an  English  company, 
all  the  great  arteries  and  principal  branch  lines  are 
controlled  by  United  States  capitalists,  to  whom 
many  of  the  minor  coneessions  have  been  sold.  That 
citizeas  of  the  United  States  should  have  acquired 
such  important  interest  in  the  nation's  future  welfare 
has  naturally  created  some  alarm  among  the  Mexicans, 
which  time  and  intercourse  will  doubtless  obliterate. 
The  great  central  plateaus  of  Mexico^  with  their 
extensive  level  plains  and  gently  undulatir^  elevations, 
afford  unusual  facilities  for  the  rapid  construction  of 
long  trunk  lines  connecting  the  south  of  Mexico  with 
all  important  points  on  the  United  States  frontier. 
Three  such  lines  have  been  planned;  namely,  the 
Mexican  Central,  the  Mexican  Nationid,  and  the  In* 
temationaL  Of  these  the  main  line  is  the  Mexican 
Central,  traversing  the  great  dorsal  r idffe  of  the  high 
table-land.  This  project  was  nominally  commenced 
in  June  1880,  when  the  company  began  to  grade 
from  the  capital  northward  toward  Leon,  in  Guana* 
juato,™  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  year,  after  the 
company  had  obtained  their  charter  for  the  whole 
line,'^  that  determined  work  was  begun,  when  it  was 
pushed  vigorously  forward  at  both  ends  of  the  line.^* 
Its  northern  terminus  is  Paso  del  Norte.     The  route 

^13.  a  pamphlet  entitled  Laa  FerrocarrUea  MeaoDonoa,  published  in  1881, 
by  a  prominent  Mexican,  a  Ii:it  i3  supplied  of  4S  concesrions  granted  during 
the  period  from  Aug.  14,  1S77,  te  Feb.  3,  1G81. 

^^^  A  concession  had  been  granted  Dec.  5,  1874,  to  Gamacho,  Mendiz&bal, 
&  Co.,  to  build  a  line  from  tke  capital  to  Leon.  It  was  annulled  Dec.  26» 
lS7t\  and  was  exteivled  Apr.  3,  1880,  to  the  Mexican  Central  R.  B.  Cb., 
or«;ani2ed  in  Boston,  llas8«  ifrsp.,  JX^rio  OJie.,  Apr.  13,  May  7,  1880. 

^^The  concession  waji  granted  Sept  8,  1880,  and  the  government  subsidy 
was  S9,500  per  kilometre.  Mec,  Hecop,  Leyeg,  xxxiii.  472-505. 

^^  Besides  the  subvention,  the  Mexican  {government  granted  the  company 
the  right  to  import  materials  for  construction,  repairs,  and  (^>eration,  for  15 
yoaro,  free  of  duty.  The  line  is  of  the  standard  gauge,  1.435  metres  in  width. 
Capital  stock,  $32,000  per  mile,  divided  into  shares  at  the  par  value  of  $100 
aadi. 
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eiixsnAa  through  ihe  states  of  Chihoahua,  Dnrango, 
Zacatecas,  A^aacalienteB,  GnaaajiiatOy  and  Querdti^o» 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Tha  company,  moreover,  poa- 
aesaea  the  right  to  build  an  interoceanic  croaaJine  ex,^ 
tending  from  San  Bias,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Tampica 
When  this  ia  com^tfted,  *with  all  the  ramifications  ot 
launch  lines  to  important  towna,  it  will  embrace  in  its 
iron  mesh  twenty-one  principal  cities,  the  populations 
of  which,  inclncfing  Mexico,  amount  to  1,000,000  in 
numben^  In  the  constroction  of  the  Mexican  Central, 
some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtainii^  egress 
from  the  valley  of  Mexico,  as  also  in  surmounting  the 
rocky  ridgea  in  the  states  of  Guanajuato  and  Zaoatecsis, 
but  the  intervening  valleya  and  the  immense  plains 
extending  farther  north  offered  little  opposition  to 
engineering  skill.  On  March  8,  1884,  ^e  line  was 
completed,  the  two  sections  uniting  near  Fresnilla^^ 

The  nanrow^nge  line,  known  as  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional, or  Palmer^ullivan,"  has  its  northern  terminus 
in  Laredo,  on  the  Texan  frontier,  and  will  connect 
with  the  capitel,  by  passii^  jJong  the  eastern  elope 
range.  Unfortunately,  the  company,  after  expending 
large  sums  of  money,  was  obliged  to  close  ita  opera- 
1»ona  through  want  of  fond&  Up  to  1887,  the  Ime, 
in  running  order,  hod  onhjr  reached  Saltillo,  but  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  prelmunary  work  had  been  done 
southimrd.^* 

Between  tbeae  two  great  highland  thoroughfarea 
there  liea  a  stretch  of  level  table-land  which  has  not 

^Anmrh  dt  Ito^  lflS2;  Bum,  Bmd.  JSfp.  ite.,  ii^  5lli  pt,  4A2-6.  The 
above  statement  dees  not  inekide  towne  oonUining  leae  than  9,000  inhabi- 
tante. 

^^Mex.,  Dkuio  OJle.,  March  10,  29,  1884;  JaL,  Peridd.  OJte.,  March  16, 
1884. 

^^Li  1872  Hxom  SoIU^vb,  the  agent  df  the  concpMiy  t&  Meorieo,  had  ob- 
tained a  charter  for  thia  line,  with  concessione.  Rivera,  Mex,  PinL  Caimba».,  i. 
29S^-8.  Owing  <lo  tin  panio  ef  the  following  ymr,  his  piojeet  temporarily 
fuled.  On  the  IMi  of  Sept,  1880,  a  seoond  eoneeaBion  waa  granted  the 
company,  their  agenti.  Palmer  and  Sullivan,  having  depottled  $800,000  in 
the  \mxk  of  the  Monte  de  Piedad.  Bmto,  Esiad.  Jtip.  JTeae.,  ii.  460;  Diario 
QHc,  ii.,  Set.  1880;  Id.,  20  Oct,  1880.  The  eubeidy  granted  to  thialine  wm 
911,270  per  mile  otfmi^tfted. 

^■See  report  of  government  en^wii,  te  Diario  OJk*,  16  ^^gott,  168S. 
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escaped  the  eye  of  the  engineer,  and  a  thh*d  trunk" 
line  has  been  planned,  known  as  the  International.^ 
This  line  commences  at  Piedras  Negras  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  will  pass  through  the  state  of  Coahuila  to 
the  city  of  Zacatecas,  thence  to  Celaya  and  Mexico. 
The  concession  grants  the  company  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing a  cross-line  from  a  point  between  Tampico 
and  MatiftmoroB,  on  the  gulf  coast  to  another  between 
Mazatlan  and  Zihuataneco  on  the  Pacific.  The  ob* 
ject  of  each  of  these  three  companies,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  to  have  an  interoceanic  line  in  connection 
with  the  main  trunk.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Sonora  line,^®  already  completed,  which  connects  No- 
gales  on  the  northern  frontier  with  Guaymas,  passing 
through  Magdalena  and  Hermosillo. 

Among  the  projected  lines  in  1877  were  the  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad,''  which  covers  a  stretch  of  over  3,000 
miles,  the  objed;  of  the  projectors  being  to  connect  the 
whole  series  of  ports  lying  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
tween Fort  Yuma  and  the  republic  of  Guatemala.  It 
is  even  asserted  that  the  design  is  entertained  of  ex- 
tending this  railroad  down  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Pacific  coast  to  Valparaiso.  Another  important  pro- 
ject was  the  Topolobampo  route,®®  from  Piedras  Negras 
on  the  Texan  frontier  to  the  port  of  Topolobampo  on 
the  gulf  of  California.  This  company  claims  that  its 
transcontinental  route  will  connect  Australia  and  Asia 
with  the  United  States  and  the  great  European  ports 
of  exit  by  a  shorter  distance  than  any  other  designed 
line.  The  port  of  Topolobambo  exists  only  on  paper, 
but  there  is  an  indenture  in  the  coast  at  the  point 
which  has  been  selected  for  the  western  terminus, 

^  The  oonoession  waa  granted  to  Frisbie  and  Huntington,  as  representa* 
tirea  of  the  Intenuttional  Conitraction  Company,  in  Jane  1881,  Unt  no  anb- 
vention  was  allowed. 

^"The  company,  represented  by  Camacho  and  Fergnsson,  is  a  Boston  one, 
and  obtained  their  charter  Sept.  14,  1880.  The  goyemment  subsidy  was 
17,000  per  kilometre. 

^'Concession  granted  to  J.  B.  Frisbie  without  subvention.  It  is  to  be  of 
the  standard  gauge. 

"*  Concession  granted  to  De  Prida  and  Pombo  on  the  23d  of  May,  188), 
with  a  subvention  of  V,000  per  kilometre. 
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which  snggests  the  opemiig  of  a  new  harbor  of  great 
capacity.  AmoDg  the  failures,  we  may  mention  the 
Mexican  Southern,  or  Grrant's  line,  embodied  with  Jay 
Gould's  Oriental  line.  The  concession  was  declared 
void  May  29,  1885.«^ 

Other  ramifications  have  been  designed,  connecting 
city  with  city,  and  all  important  districts  with  each 
other.  Instance  the  Morelos  railway,  intended  to  ex- 
tend from  the  capital,  through  that  city,  to  Acapulco; 
then  the  Tehuantepec  Interoceanic,  which  retroceded 
to  the  Mexican  government®^  The  importance  of  this 
scheme  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  as  it  will  save  a 
distance  of  over  1,400  miles  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  as  compared  with  the  Panamd  route. 

In  connection  with  this  important  isthmus,  Eads' 
scheme  of  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  a  ship-railway 
must  be  mentioned,  but  which  may  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  visionary." 

The  ownership  of  these  railroads  by  capitalists  of 
the  United  States  was  regarded  by  some  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  nation.  But  there  was  indeed 
little  to  fear. 

Telegraphic  cofnmunication  in  Mexico  was  ante- 
cedent to  that  of  railroads.  In  1849  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  establishing  telegraph  lines  was  conceded 
to  Juan  de  la  Granja,®*  and  in  the  month  of  December 
1851,  the  first  telegram  was  transmitted — ^between 
Mexico  and  Puebla,  the  line  being  completed  to  Vera 
Cruz  during  the  following  year.  From  this  time 
these  means  of  communication  have  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  federal  government  has  erected  wires  through- 


^El  Momior  Repttb,,  June  2,  1885;  Dktt,  MUc,  no.  68;  Mex,  Ftnamder, 
June  6,  1886. 

^  For  further  information  relative  to  this  project,  see  JIfex.,  Mem,  Foment,, 
188<  iii.  581-416. 

^  EacU  propoeed  to  transport  yeMela  of  4,000  tons  burden  across  the  Te- 
huantepec isthmns  on  12  lines  of  rails,  four  en^^es  running  at  the  same  time. 
In  order  to  avoid  straining,  changes  of  direction  to  be  e&oted  by  means  of 
tnm-tables  instead  of  by  carves. 

•*iffic,  Le0i$l  Mef.  1849,  92^;  ArriOaga,  Beeop.,  May  1849  d  Abr.  1850, 
5-6. 
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out  the  country.**  These  lines  are  now  in  communi- 
cation with  the  telegraphic  systems  of  the  United 
Statea 

In  1870-1  the  government  extended  grants  and 
promised  aid  in  the  laying  of  submarine  cables,^  and 
in  this  manner  Mexico  became  connected  with  the 
United  States,  Central  America^  and  South  America. 

Street  railroads,^  telephones,  and  electric  lights  are 
being  introduced  with  a  rapidity  proportionate  to  other 
progressive  movements  in  Mexica 

•In  1881  tha  govt  poMMwd  10,886  IdlomsfereB  <xf 'wim;  in  1864,  31,100 
kUometrM.  Varioiu  laws  were  paased  impoaiiig  penalties  and  punishments 
upon  those  who  destroyed  or  disturbed  the  wires.  DMan  and  LoKOtn,  Leg, 
Mix.,  X.  IQ,  l!2>ia;  Mex.  CoL  Ley.  D.  C,  68-7,  iiL  287^;  Archuo,  Jiex,  Col 
Ley.,  TL  18-19;  Dublau  and  Lozano,  Leg,  Mex,,  ix.  188-9;  Mex.,  Dior.  Ofic, 
March  28,  1871,  8.  For  the  earlier  histoiy  of  the  telegraph  in  Hexieo,  con* 
suit  Qarda  CtAae,  EmmtM  Divtratm,  894^-405;  OfmmvBarti^Jiem.  OkuL  Mtx^ 
222-6;  M  CrxyniOa,  S.  F.,  May  17,  1884. 

'^Dtihltm  and  Lomm,  Leg.  Mex,,  xi.  449-61,  587;  Mex.,  Dior.  Ofie.,JSinf. 
1,  1871,  1;  Diario  Debates,  6th  Cong.,  i  292,  302-7;  it  237,  246,  256. 

"  The  street-cars  are  managed  after  a  method  of  their  own.  Instead  of 
vtarttng  one  einery  fire  mhnites,  they  nm  fcnr  e^rery  twenty  minvtes,  more  or 
ieai^  aofiordiT^g  io  the  tsafic,  tiius  despatchii^  taeaina  inrtead  of  single  can. 
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IkRIOATION— DbAINAQB  of  TKB  VaLLST— ThB  KoGHIffTOlTOO  CUTTINO 
— PoUMABiDB'S    SiFBONS— OaBAT'8    PbOJBCT— A  PSflTTILSNT    MeTBOPO- 

U8— Maizb  akb  Othxb  Cbbbal»--Ohii.b  Pbpfxb^Flabtaiks,  Cacao, 
ASD  Coffbb— Thb  Aoavb  Ajcbbicana-^Pulqub,  Mi80aii»  akd  Tkquila 
— Hbbkiquzn  and  Ixtlb— Suoab  and  Aouabdibmtb^-Tobaooo,  Olivx- 

OIL,     AKD    WiNX— COCHDIBAL,    InDIOO,    CoTTOM — SiLX    CULTUBB— Va- 

VILLA  AiTD  Jalap — Stock-baisino— Hobkbd  Cattlb,  Hobsis,  and 

H0Q8— AflBIOITLTVBAL  PBOePBOIS  OF  MlXIOO. 

Mexico,  with  r^ard  to  her  agricultural  resources, 
were  they  fuUy  developed,  would  be  found  to  be  un- 
surpassed by  any  land,  possessing,  as  she  does,  capa- 
bilities for  the  growth  of  almost  every  production  of 
tropical  and  temperate  climes.  Her  phvsical  confor- 
mation bestows  upon  her  three  distinct  climatic  zones, 
designated  as  the  tierra  caliente,  the  tierra  templada, 
and  the  tierra  fria,  meaning,  respectively,  the  hot,  tem- 
perate, and  cold  regiona  And  in  them  every  want 
and  luxury  of  man  can  be  supplied.  Luscious  fruits 
and  odoriferous  flowers,^  aromatic  herbs  and  medici- 
nal plants,  abound  in  profusion.  The  cultivation  of 
cereals  and  vegetables,  of  coflfee  and  cacao,  the  olive, 
the  vine,  and  the  sugar-cane,  of  tobacco  and  the  indigo 
plant,  can  be  developed  to  an  almost  unlimited  degree 
m  this  fair  conservatory  of  nature.     Extensive  forests 

^  Biurto  ennineratet  87  different  kmdi  of  fniit,  among  wldbh  are  m&nT 
natives  of  the  temperate  lone,  inch  as  the  peach,  apricot,  apple — of  which 
fmit  there  are  seven  classes — ^the  gooseberry  and  strawber^.  Bsiad,  i?cpL 
Hex,,  L  la  pte,  4-5. 

BisT  Maz.,VouVL   M  '     (Ml) 
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famish  useful  and  ornamental  timber,  dye-woods, 
gums,  and  resins.  Broad  plains  and  rich  valleys  afford 
pasturage  for  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes  flocks  of  sheep  might  feed  by 
the  hundred  thousand.* 

Nevertheless,  agriculture  in  many  parts  of  Mexico 
is  still  in  its  inffMfipy.  The  peaaanti,  content  with 
obtaining  at  cost  of  little  labor  the  mere  necessities 
of  his  simple  life,  has  in  some  placea  not  yet  cast 
aside  the  rude  implements  of  his  forefathers ;  but  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Mexican  farmer  will 
adopt  the  improved  ^ricultural  impleme^ts  of  foreign 
Qountriea.' 

Although  the  development  of  this  industry  ia  greatly 
retarded  by  the  absence  of  fadlities  of  transport,  the 
greatest  drawback  to  its  progress  is  probably  the 
ownership  of  land  in  vast  tracts  by  individuals.  It  is 
a  monstrous  injustice  that  on^  person  should  b^  al- 
lowed to  possess  a  dozen  haciendas  of  a  dozen  square 
leagues  each  in  extent;  that  one  ipan  should  withhold 
from  hia  fellow-men  enough  of  thia  earth's  surface  to 
support  a  nation.^  But  this  is  not  all.  The  laboring 
peon  on  these  large  estates,  aa  well  aa  in  the  minea, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  little  better  than  a 
9lava     As  long  as  this  system  prevculs,  whether  in 

^The  priaoipal  prodvetion*  of  the  tfave^  r«gi«iyi  m  v  loQofi!*^  In  ^?  hfi^ 
xegioAj  cotton,  vanilla,  indigo,  dye-wood^^  cacao,^  maize,  ric«,  hemp,  caoui- 
chouc,  saraaparilla,  chile  peppers,  anise-seed,  CMna>  oran^[e8,  plantains,  bar 
Sanaa,  and  other  tropics^  traits.  In  ^e  t«in{)«ratjs  region^  oofiiM^  ragar, 
tobacco,  maize,  cotton,  fryoles,  pease,  cereals,  vegetable^  and  fruits  of  north- 
ern latitudes  thrive,  the  forests  aboandinff  in  oampW-trees»  oaks,  aad 
eypresses.  The  oe^peals,  t(ie  magi^ey,  and  the  hardier  ▼effet»ble«,  such  as  polft- 
toes,  carrots,  beans,  and  turnips,  ace  cultivated  in  the  cold  region,  fiere,  too, 
;sjre  found  deciduoas  trees,  and  conifers,  naimaly,  the  pine,  ggvuoe,  fir,  and 
cedar;  also  aU  the  ^iff^rent  spepies  of  cacatue^ 

'  American  iron  ploughs  are  already  in  general  use,  hut  are  provided  with 
one  handle,  'only  to  suit  the  long- timed  luibit  ef  thelfJexioan  tiller.'  Qrota^ 
Mex,  Phot.,  MS.,  4-5, 

*  The  unequal  distribution  of  land,  and  the  j^rasmng  and  oppressive  pro* 
cedure  of  estate-owners,  was  deprecated  early  m  tne  century.  BuatamatUef 
Med,  Pacific,  MS.,  97-108,  A  writer  in  1821  thua  describee  tiiemr  0  por 
error  de  entendimiento. . .  .d  por  malifiniidad  del  corason,  son  unoe  tigres  en 
dos  pies,  son  unas  sanguijuelas  insaciables  del  sudor  de  loe  pobres,  poElla  del 
estado  peor  que  los  usureros,  causa  de  la  miseri%  despoblacion  y  casi  de 
todos  los  male^  del  Reyno.'  Penaador,  Tapa^o,  1-2,  ii»  Pap.  Var,,  159,  na  3. 
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Mexico  or  any  other  country,  the  highest  pron^eae 
and  prosperity  can  never  be  attained*  To  paaa  laws 
forbidding  land  to  be  held  except  in  smaU  parcels 
would  dbubtlesa  be  an  arbitrary  measure^  which 
would  meet  with  the  violent  opposition  of  a  wealthy 
clasBy  and  probably  be  found  impracticable.  It  would 
be  a  at^  too  far  in  advance  of  the  other  highly  r^ 
spected  civilizatinu^  such  as  England  and  the  United 
States,  to  meet  with  general  favor.  But  the  Mexi- 
can government  can  and  ought  to  discourage  future 
sales  or  grants  of  land  to  any  but  occupants,  and  such 
conveyances  should  be  limited  to  the  transferrence  of 
ground  in  small  lota 

One  cannot  rightly  judge  of  Mexico  by  seeing  cer- 
tain localities  only.  5l^ever  was  a  country  so  widely 
different  in  diffisrent  parts,  not  only  in  its  construction 
by  nature,  but  in  its  development  by  num.  With  so 
many  varies  of  soil  and  climate,  local  specialties  are 
broadly  marked.  In  one  district  the  cultivation  of 
com  predominates,  in  another  that  of  pulque,  and  in 
another  barley,  which  in  the  cities  is  the  principal 
fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  crops  in  certain 
localities  are  more  dependent  upon  irrigation  than  the 
rainfall,  the  wet  season  on  the  table-lands  north  of 
the  20ih  parallel  being  of  short  duration,  and  periods 
of  drought  not  unfrequently  occurring."  Want  of 
water,  indeed,  is  the  great  drawback  to  agriculture  on 
the  table-lands;  so  fertile  is  the  soil  that  production 
would  be  almost  unlimited  if  systems  of  irrigation  were 
established  by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and  by  dam- 
ming up  the  barrancas  of  the  sierras  where  suitably 
situated  for  the  storage  of  water-supplies.*    Neverthe- 

*On  the  taUe-Iandi  the  ninyseawm  lasts  abofoi  fonr  moHths,  wUle  in  the 
■onthem  atatea  the  raina  fall  dormg  six  a&d  eyea  aeven  conaeontiye  montha. 
In  the  tiem  caliente,  no  meteoroloffical  law  ef  regnfaufitj  Beema  to  rale,  and 
heavy  ahowera  will  fall  at  any  time  anring  the  dry  season  which  pre?  aila  else- 
idiere. 

'Two  eropa  ef  whest  and  maiss  are  grown  annaally  en  those  pwtions  el 
the  central  platesa  where  water  can  be  obtained  for  irrigatiBg  pnrpoeea. 
More  than  half  the  surface  of  the  country  reqniree  irrigation  lor  the  snooesa 
of  agriculture,  and  daring  the  Aztec  empire  irrigating  ditches  were  ezten* 
tMfy  vaed.    Detwwm  Lercb  and  Chihnahtta  water  ia  readied  at  a  depth  el 
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lesBy  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by  en* 
terprising  Mexicans  in  irrigating  experiments/ 

In  connection  with  aqueducts  and  irrigation,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  drain  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  which  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  great- 
est hydraulic  undertakings  in  the  world,  and  which 
has  been  before  spoken  of  in  this  history.  After  the 
destructive  inundation  of  1629,®  the  great  dikes  or 
dams  of  San  Crist6bal  were  constructed  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  Indian  life;^  but  with  all  these  efforts,  the 
capital  was  never  secure  against  flood.  The  tunnel  of 
Huehuetoca  was  found  to  be  a  failure,  as  it  was  im« 
possible  to  keep  it  free  from  the  debris  which  continu- 
ally choked  it  up.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  convert 
it  into  an  open  cutting,  but  owing  to  improvident  sus- 
pensions of  the  work  during  periods  when  no  danger 
of  inundation  was  feared,^^  it  was  not  finished  until 
152  years  after  its  commencement.^ 

from  25  to  150  foot.  In  all  the  principal  dties  the  sapply  of  water  hy  aque- 
ducts fumishea  the  meana  of  irrigating,  and  the  gardens  and  cnx^hards  display 
a  ooneaponding  Inxuzianoe  and  Mcunoity.  A  list  of  the  prinomal  aqueducta 
in  each  state  will  be  found  in  Hemanda,  BttadiaL  Ua\,  30.  In  1870,  there 
were  200  arteaiaa  wella  in  the  federal  district  Fos  de  Jitx,,  6  Ab.»  187&  In 
the  same  year,  the  rainfall  in  the  capital  was  583.4  millim.;  in  the  previous 
year  214.1.  Id.,  23  de  Ag.  The  first  application  for  the  exclusiYe  ruzht  to 
sink  artesian  wells  was  made  in  1830.  Ahxra,  HiaL  iabm,  uL  308.  Duing 
the  next  twenty  years  a  great  number  was  opened  in  vera  Cruz,  Guerrero, 
Mexico,  Tlaaoala,  Quer^taro,  and  Colima.  El  Umvenal,  14  Sept.,  1850;  4^  Oct 
24,  3;  ^  EgUmdarte,  May  2  and  11,  1867;  dnemmaius.  Travels,  325;  SOiceo, 
Msm.  FomenL,  05-0.  The  exdusiye  right  system,  however,  was  fomid  to  be 
an  impediment  to  progress,  and  the  g|ovemment  aboliahed  it,  extending  to  all 
persons  the  privilege  of  sinking  artesian  weUs. 

^  The  owner  of  a  hacienda  of  about  20  sq.  leagues — by  no  means  one  of 
the  largest  estates  in  Mexico  assured  me  that  he  had  expended  over  |900,000 
durins  1882-3  for  water. 

'  For  particulars,  see  voL  iU.  86-0,  this  series. 

*One  of  the  dikes  is  a  league  in  length,  and  the  other  1,500  varaa.  Tliey 
are  10  varaa  in  thij^^^ift—^  and  from  3)  to  4  varas  high;  they  are  built  of  stone 
with  buttressea  d  maaoniy,  and  were  concluded  in  11  months,  Ward*s  Mex. 
in  1827,  ii.  287-8. 

^*' On  n4gligeale  travail  dana  lea  ann4ea  de  a4chereaae.'  HunAtMi,  Encd 
PoSl,  i  219. 

^^  The  total  expense  of  drainage,  including  all  works  undertaken  from  1007 
to  1789,  is  estimated  at  15,647,074  i>nd  during  the  following  15  yean  from 
1600,000  to  1700,000  more  were  spent  in  improvements.  Id,,  219-20,  224-5, 
The  dimensions  ol  this  enormous  work  are  astonishing.  The  length  of  the 
cutting  is  24,530  varas;  for  a  distance  of  2,024  feet  the  width  at  the  top  varies 
from  278  to  360  feet^  and  the  peipandicular  depth  from  147  to  190  feet;  for  » 
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During  the  war  of  independence  this  work  called 
the  Nochistongo  cutting — El  Tajo  de  Nochistongo — 
was  greatly  neglected,  and  the  passage  of  the  water  was 
obstructed  by  accumulations  ot  earth  and  detritus.  No 
attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  canal  until  the 
capital  was  again  threatened  with  inundation  in  1830, 
when  work  was  resumed."  But  when  completed,  the 
canal  did  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  periodically  in  danger  of  being  flooded. 
The  consequence  was,  that  an  entirely  different  system, 
comprehending  the  general  drainage  of  the  valley,  was 
adopted,"  and  in  1856  a  board  for  the  drainage  and 
canalization  of  the  valley  was  appointed,  an  award  of 
$12,000  being  offered  for  the  best  project."  The 
plans  sent  in  by  engineers  were  numerous,  but  for 
novelty  that  of  J.  A.  Poumar^de  was  unsurpassed. 
He  proposed  to  drain  the  valley  by  a  system  of  huge 
siphons."  The  prize  was  finally  awarded  to  Francisco 
de  Garay;  but  political  strife  and  the  war  of  the 
French  intervention  long  prevented  his  plans  from 
being  acted  upon.  In  Apru  1868,  however,  work  was 
commenced.  The  plan  was  to  construct  a  grand 
canal,  which  from  a  terminus  at  the  garita  de  San 
Lizaro  should  pass  through  Lake  Texcuco  at  the 

distance  of  11,483  feet,  the  depth  u  from  98  to  164  feet.  The  width  of  the 
cbumel  at  the  bottom  in  Humboldt's  time  varied  from  9  to  13  feet,  and  the 
slope  of  the  sides  from  40*  to  45"*,  thoagh  in  a  large  portion  of  the  catting 
the  incline  was  less,  the  resnlt  of  which  was  that  frequent  slides  occurred. 

^>  In  1832,  an  act  was  passed  setting  ap&rt  $50,000  annually  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  valley.  Arriilaga,  Rtccfp,,  1&2-^,  p.  86. 

"  This  project  of  general  dnunage,  abandoned  since  the  time  of  Enrico 
Martinez,  had  been  revived  by  Oidor  Mier  in  1775,  but  it  was  not  until  1804 
that  it  was  definitely  adopted.  Iturrigaray  passed  a  decree  that  year  for  the 
construction  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Tezcuco  to  the  cutting  of  Nochistongo,  the 
expense  of  which  was  estimated  at  91,600,000.  Work  was  vigorously  com- 
menced at  several  points,  but  ceased  with  the  fall  of  that  viceroy.  Orouo  y 
BerrOt  in  Soe,  Mtx.  Oeoq,,  ix.  461;  Diono  Mex.,  ii  160. 

^^To  the  projector  of  the  second  best  plan,  an  award  of  $2,000  was  to  be 
given.  JHex,,  Legia.  Mef,,  July-Dec.  1856,  29-31.  During  this  year  an  ex- 
perimental attempt  was  made  to  effect  the  drainage  by  suoterranean  absorp- 
tion. Wells  were  sunk  in  the  hope  of  cutting  into  a  porous  stratum  which 
would  carry  away  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The  contract  was  given  to  Se- 
bastian Pane.  Id.,  Jan. -June  1856,  14-15,  26-9. 

**/.  A.  PoumaHde^DesagiU  de  VaUe  de  Mexico,  Nuevo  aistenui  de  impedir 
ku  inundaaones  de  la  Ciudad  y  del  VaUe  de  Mexico,  yhacer  desaparecer  en  parte 
las  cauaaa  de  innJMmdad  que  ^reeen  uno  y  otro.  Mexico,  1860.  12mo,  pp.  167, 
2  plans. 
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lowest  portion  of  its  bed,  thence  through  Lake  San 
Cristobal  to  Lake  Zumpango,  whence  it  was  to  extend 
to  a  tunnel  to  be  opened  through  the  hills  that  close 
the  valley  on  the  north,  giving  exit  to  the  water  into 
the  barranca  of  Tequisquiac.**  For  nine  years  the 
work  proceeded  with  more  or  less  vigor,  when  Graray, 
having  been  appointed  director-in-chief  of  the  valley 
drainage,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  original 
plan  had  been  deviated  from,  and  laid  a  new  project 
before  the  government,  in  which  he  proposed  that  the 
tunnel  and  the  cutting  in  the  barranca  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  another  tunnel  opened  into  the  ravine  of 
Ametlac.^^ 

Garay's  project  met  with  approval.  It  included 
an  extensive  system  of  navigable  canals  and  irrigating 
ditches,  all  discharging  into  main  arteries  connected 

^*The  length  of  the  Grand  Canal  waa  48,800  metres,  or  nearlv  20  miles; 
that  of  the  tunnel,  4,9&4  metres,  that  is,  six  miles,  less  a  few  yards.  At  the 
debonchore  of  the  tunnel,  at  the  barranca  of  Tequisquiac,  was  a  cutting 
nearly  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  92  feet  in  depth  at  its  deepest  part. 
Mex.,  Mem,  Fameni,,  1868-9,  281-2;  Id.,  1873,  93-4.  The  ylan  of  conducting 
the  canal  to  the  cutting  of  Nochistongo,  as  begun  by  Iturn^y^aray,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  construction  was  carri^  along  uie  opposite  side  of  Lake  Zum* 
pan^o.  Preparatory  work  had  been  commenced  by  Maximilian,  and  Garay*8 
original  plan  changed  with  regard  to  direction.  This  initial  error  was  not 
correctea  during  Uie  following  decade,  and  muoh  labor  and  money  were 
thrown  away.  Palacio,  Mem,  Foment.,  1876-7,  379. 

"  The  first  tunnel  opened  into  the  ravine  of  Acatlan,  which  led  into  the 
barranca  of  Tequisquiac.  The  Ametlac  tunnel  would  be  more  than  one  mile 
— 1,644  metres---shorter  than  that  by  Acatlan,  and  the  cutting  1,522  yards 
shorter.  ^  The  Garay  project  was,  moreover,  superior  in  ower  respects, 
namely,  in  direction  and  m  the  termination  of  the  work  in  a  fall — an  advan- 
tage which  prevented  obstruction  to  the  outflow  by  floods  in  the  ravine,  to 
wMch  the  Acatlan  tunnel  would  be  liable.  But  the  Acatlan  cnt  had  already 
been  finished,  and  410  yards  of  preparatory  tunnelling  done,  besides  the  open- 
ing of  24  shafts,  4  of  which  had  been  sunk  to  the  required  depth.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was,  whether  the  Ametlac  proje<^  woold  cost  the  same  or 
a  less  amount  than  the  completion  of  the  work  already  commenced,  under 
the  supposition  that  the  tunnel  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
Acatlan  one.  But  Qaray  went  further;  he  argued  that  the  dimensions 
adopted  by  the  government  would  be  insufficient  for  the  result  expected; 
namely,  the  total  drainage  of  the  valley.  The  section  of  the  Acatlan  tunnel 
was  only  6.44  square  metres;  he  proposed  that  that  of  the  Ametlac  tunnel 
should  be  21.10  square  metres,  capable  of  discharging  36  cubic  metres  of 
water  per  second,  or  four  times  the  quantity  that  coulid  oe  discharged  by  the 
smaller  tunneL  The  cost  of  the  Acatlan  tunnel  he  estimated  at  $4i6,130, 
that  of  tlie  one  he  proposed  by  Ametlac  at  |744,300,  showing  a  difference  of 
1298, 170;  but  by  the  expenditure  of  this  additional  sum  the  perfect  draina^ 
of  the  valley,  he  maintained,  would  be  accomplished.  See  his  reports,  in 
Mtx.,  Mem.  FomenL,  1876-7,  373-4,  378-81. 
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with  the  last  toUector,  the  grand  canals  which  was  to 
have  its  debouchure  at  the  Ametlac  tunnel  The 
work  is  yet  unaccomplished^  although  on  the  drain^e 
of  the  valley  depends  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  The  city  of  Mexico  is  cradled  on  a 
subterranean  lake,^  ever  emitting  poisonous  exhala- 
tions. The  mortality  is  excessive,  and  seems  to  be 
increasing.^ 

Maize,  ot  Indian  com,  constitutes  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  its  cultivation,  in  later  years,  has  be^ 
come  most  important  in  the  states  of  Guanajuato, 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  and  Vera 
Cruz.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  yield  of  the  crops  in  dif- 
ferent localities  is  noticeable,  and  while  in  one  place 
com  would  be  selling  for  almost  its  weight  in  gold,  at 
another  it  would  be  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  as  food 
for  hoga  The  main  reason  of  this  great  difference 
was  the  difficulty  of  transportation.*'  During  later 
years,  the  increase  in  the  production  of  maize  has  been 
prodigious,  its  value  in  1879  amounting  to  $112,164,- 
424,  representing  about  five  eighths  of  the  total  pro- 
duct  of  the  country.*^ 

^"The  bed  of  Lake  Tezcuoo  ia  gradually  rifling,  owing  to  the  deposits  of 
sedimentary  matter.  In  Hamboldrs  time  its  greatest  depth  was  16  ft  8  in.; 
in  1882  its  normal  depth  in  the  rainy  season  was  only  6  ft  8  inches.  Hum- 
boldt's statement  has  been  contested  on  the  ground  that  it  wasjriven  without 
precision,  Orozco  ff  Berm,  in  8oc  Mex,  Otog.,  ix.  466-7;  but  Uaray,  after  a 
series  of  observations  which  extended  over  a  period  of  14  years,  found  that 
the  mean  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  1.6  in.  annually,  which  yerified 
Humboldt's  statement.  Drainaae  qf  Valley  qf  Alex.,  14-15.  The  result  of 
this  rising  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  that  the  water  percolates  underground. 
The  last-mentioned  author  savs:  'It  is  true  that  the  waters  do  not  cover 
permanently  our  valley,  but  they  spread  stealthily  under  our  feet  and  rise 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  poison  the  air  we  breathe.*  Id.,  17. 

^*At  this  time  the  annual  death-rate  fjxceeds  14,000,  whereas  15  or  20 
years  previously  it  was  only  half  that  number.  JIfex,  Financier,  May  9,  1885, 
p.  86. 

^  Sixty  years  ago,  maize  sold  in  the  capital  at  from  two  to  three  dollars 
ifae  fanega,  the  price  in  the  country  being  only  three  or  four  reales.  At  the 
mines  of  €hianajuato  alone,  14,000  mules  were  daily  fed  on  this  ^rain  and 
the  straw  produced  from  the  dried  leaves  and  stalks.  In  other  mining  dis- 
tricts the  consumption  was  in  proportion.  Failure  of  the  crop  was  a  dire 
calamity,  and  affected  the  mining  interest  as  much  as  the  price  of  quicksilver. 

'^  JaUiaoo  and  Guanajuato  produced  nearly  one  fourth.  Busto,  mtad.  Bep, 
iffiB.,  iy  Onad.  Agric,  no.  90. 
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Of  other  grains,  wheat  ranks  next  in  quantity; 
grown  chiefly  in  Jalisco,  Chihuahua,  Guanajuato, 
Quer^taro,  and  Coahuila."  It  is  only  raised  for 
home  consumption,  as  also  barley,  which  is  grown  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  towns,  highways,  and 
mining  places,  and  is  principally  used  as  fodder.** 
Owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice  in  the  moist  and  swampy  regions  of  the  coast, 
the  production  of  this  cereal  has  gradually  exceeded 
the  home  demand,  and  of  late  yeara  some  rice  has 
been  exported.^* 

Second  to  wheat  in  value,  and  maize  in  quantity,  is 
the  production  of  friioles,  or  beans,  which,  with  the 
tortillas  of  maize,  and  the  chile  pepper,  form  the  na- 
tional dishes  of  the  Mexicans  from  ancient  times. 
The  consumption  of  frijoles  has  greatly  decreased, 
however,  during  the  last  twenty  years.*^  The  pepper 
just  mentioned  is  of  great  importance  in  the  Mexican 
household,  and  its  consumption  is  almost  incredible.^ 
This  condiment  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  poor, 
supplying  in  a  measure  the  absence  of  meat  and  bread  ; 
without  it  their  tortilla  would  be  quite  insipid.  It  is 
a  powerful  stimulant,  and  its  pungency  so  great  that 
it  will  produce  excoriation  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and 
palate  of  a  person  unaccustomed  to  its  use. 

''Previous  to  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  steamer  lines,  the  con- 
sumption of  flour  on  the  coasts  was  insignificant.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  wheat  sold  for  from  $13  to  $\S  the  carga  of  300  lbs.,  when  maize 
BoU  for  11.  The  total  value  of  the  yield  in  1879  was  |17,4»S,345,  Jalisco 
alone  producing  one  fourth  of  the  quantity. 

^  The  daily  quantity  of  barley  hay  consumed  in  Quanajuato  alone  was 
about  4,000  quintals.  Mex.,  Mem.  FomenL,  1866,  57.  The  value  of  the  pro> 
duction  m  1879  was  $4,403,742.  Busto,  ut  sup. 

'^In  1879  the  value  of  the  production  was  $1,248,244.  During  ten  years 
endiuff  June  30,  1880,  rice  to  the  value  of  $1,316,132  was  exported  to  the 
U.S.  In  1865,  the  yield  was  only  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  lb,;  Brock- 
lehursty  Mex,,  96;  Mex.,  Mem.  FomenL,  1866,  52. 

>^  In  1861  the  crop  was  estimated  at  2, 172,268  cargas,  valued  at  $19,550,412, 
while  in  1879  the  number  of  cargas  was  a  little  over  1,541,000,  with  a  value 
of  $8,406,211.  Soc  Mex.  Qeofj.,  £p.  3a,  i.  249;  Azodralt,  NoL  EsL,  table  1; 
Mex.,  Mem,  FomenL,  18o6,  66-8;  Busto,  ut  sup. 

'^Tlascala  produced  about  20,000  arrobas  in  1861,  which  were  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  in  that  state.  Mex.,  Mem^  FomeJiL,  1866,  65.  The 
total  quantity  produced  in  1879  was  about  470,000  cargas,  valued  at  $4, 196,482. 
This  fiery  spice  is  greatly  relished  by  cattle.  I  have  seen  a  plant  covered 
with  fruit,  and  of  Uie  hottest  kind,  stripped  and  destroyed  in  a  few  minutea 
by  a  cow. 
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Of  farinaceous  plants,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
plantain,  potato,  and  manioc,  the  first  named  being  to 
the  coast-dwellers  what  corn  is  to  the  people  of  the 
npland&^  It  is  wonderfully  prolific,  producing  on  a 
given  area  more  nutrition  than  any  other  known  plant.* 

Occasional  efibrts  have  been  made  to  develop  the 
cultivation  of  various  vegetables,  in  the  desire  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  aliments  for  the  poorer  classes, 
but  these  attempts  have  been  attended  with  little  result. 

EquaUy  unsuccessful  have  been  steps  taken  to  revive 
the  cultivation  of  cacao,  which  in  colonial  times  fell 
to  insignificant  proportions.*'  The  attempt,  however, 
has  checked  to  some  extent  its  importation  from  other 
countries,  which  in  former  vears  was  considerable."* 

The  future  cultivation  of  the  coffee  shrub  affords  a 
more  favorable  prospect.     This  plant  was  introduced 

"  Five  kinds  are  coltiyated  in  Mexico;  namely,  the  pUtano  grande,  pU- 
tano  dominico,  pUtano  guineo,  pUtano  nuuiilo,  and  pUtano  manzano.  Buato, 
Bdad,  Rep,  Mtx,,  i.  Ut  pt,  5. 

'"Humboldt  calculated  that  half  a  hectare  planted  with  the  pUtano 
grande — called  by  him  the  pUtano  arton — ^will  support  50  men  for  a  year, 
while  the  same  quantity  of  ground  in  Europe  would  not  yield  wheat  enough 
to  support  two  men.  EtacU  PoUi.,  366.  Its  cultivation  is -attended  with  little 
trouble  and  trifling  expense.  The  plant  is  propagated  from  its  suckers. 
These  are  set  in  rows  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet  apart  When  the  fruit 
is  gathered  the  stem  on  which  it  has  been  produced  is  out  down  and  left  to 
decay  upon  the  groiind,  constituting  a  fertilizer  of  the  ridiest  kind.  New 
shoots  from  the  root  continually  supply  the  places  of  their  predecessors, 
whose  duty  and  existence  are  completed  with  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

*In  1CK23  a  Uw  was  j^assed  exempting  new  plantations  from  taxation  for 
10  years.  The  tree  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  state  of  Tabasco,  where  it  has 
be^  the  object  of  special  protective  Uws,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing its  culture m  that  portion  of  Mexico.  Mex,,  Ouia  Hoc.,  iv.  24-6;  Mex,, 
Menu  Agric,  1843,  12;  1846,  32;  Silieeo,  Menu  Fom,,  68;  Dublan  and  Lotano, 
Leg.  Mex.,  vii.  474,  521;  Mex,,  CoL  Leye»,  Jan.-Aug.  1856,  222. 

"  During  the  years  from  1825  to  1828,  35,000  quintals  worth  $461 ,033  were 
annually  imported.  Mex.,  Mem,  Agrk.,  1846,  33.  In  1856  the  importation 
still  represented  |120,391  worth.  8oc.  Mex,  Oeog.,  Bol,  Ep.  2a,  i.  308.  The 
production  of  cacao  in  1879  amounted  to  the  value  of  |1, 140,050,  of  which 
sum  $880,000  represents  the  yield  in  Tabasco  for  that  year.  Busto,  ut  sup. 
During  the  decade  endinff  June  30,  1880,  |1, 306,329  worth  of  this  bean  was 
imported  into  the  U.  S.  Brockiehuret,  Mex,,  96.  The  tree,  like  the  cotton  and 
indigo  plants,  is  indigenous.  The  finest  quality  of  cacao  is  produced  in  Soco- 
nusco,  the  reputation  of  which  was  so  great  that  in  colonial  times  a  certain 
number  of  cargoes  were  annually  sent  to  Spain  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family 
in  conformity  with  an  order  from  the  king.  Bodies,  Prov.  Chiapa,  33-4.  Its 
production  in  that  district  is  now  small,  and  confined  to  the  natives.  In 
Chiapas,  the  price  varies  from  2,  4,  and  5  to  6  reales  a  pound,  according  to  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  crops,  of  which  there  are  two  a  year,  one  m  May 
and  the  other  in  Sept  The  price  in  the  Mexican  capital  varies  from  5  reales 
to  10  reales  per  lb.  Mex,  Financ,  March  14,  1885,  373-4. 
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into  Mexico  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
centorj,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  its  culture 
until  1818-19,  when  large  plantations  were  laid  out  in 
the  neighborhood  of  C6raoba  and  Oriaaba  in  Vera 
Cruz.  Shortly  afterward  this  industry  was  introduced 
into  the  valleys  of  Cuautla  and  Cuemavaca,  and  has 
since  gradually  extended  to  Tabasco,  Colima,  Oajaca, 
Michoacan,  Chiapas,  and  elsewhere.*^  The  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  by  the 
government  has  been  persistent,**  but  for  many  years 
its  progress  was  slow,  owing  to  the  limited  consump- 
tion, chocolate  being  the  favorite  beverage  of  the 
Mexican.  It  was  only  when  the  advantaged  offered 
by  the  exportation  of  the  article  became  more  evident 
that  the  cultivation  increased."  Of  the  future  devel- 
opment of  this  agricultural  industry,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Its  rapid  progress  is  perceptible  from  the 
exportations  of  coflfee  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz  for  the 
years  1877  and  1883,  which  were  respectively  60,000 
and  141,493  quintals.^ 

The  maguey,  or  pulque  plant — agave  Americana — 
is  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  Mexico.** 
Considering  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  plant  sub- 
serves, the  little  care  and  trouble  required  in  its  culti- 

^  The  coffee  of  Oajaca  is  second  to  none  produced  in  Mexico. 

''The  exemption  of  coffee  from  all  duties  and  imposts  for  ten  yean  was 
decreed  in  Oct.  1823,  which  privilege  was  periodically  extended  down  to  1858, 
the  govt  being  advised  still  to  continue  the  exemption.  SiUeeo,  Menu  FomaU., 
6&-9. 

'*In  1828  there  were  1,250  quintals  produced.  Hetnandes,  Baiad.  Mef.t 
103,  makes  the  total  production  in  1861  amount  to  34,715  quintals,  worth 
$520, 725.  In  1879  it  was  worth  over  $2,000,000.  For  farther  details,  consult 
MiUilenp/ordt,  Mej,,  i.  121-2;  8oe.  Mex.  Otoa.,  2d  £p.,  liL  349-^1;  J/ex.. 
Mem.  Agric,  1843,  18,  «nd  1846,  37-^;  Mex.,  Mem.  Ftm.,  1866,  60-1. 

*«  Vm  de  Md.,  Jan.  3,  1878;  Mex.  Finan,,  March  8,  1884;  Met,,  Diario 
Ofic,  June  5,  1883.  In  1870  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  was  urged,  and 
resolutions  for  its  introduction  adopted  by  the  Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Ekta- 
distica  of  Mexico.  Soc  Mex,  Oeoff.,  2d  Ep.,  iL  525-9. 

**  There  are  more  than  30  varieties  of  this  plant.  An  enumeration  of  them 
is  given  by  Payno  in  Id.,  x.,  403-5.  A  notable  one  of  smaU  sice,  now  called 
the  lechuguilla,  little  lettuce,  supplies  a  fibre  as  fine  as  silk,  known  bv  the 
name  of  ixtle.  From  this  variety  a  substitute  used  b^  corset-makers  for  wnale- 
bone  is  also  procured.  Its  culture  is,  however,  limited  as  compared  with  the 
mague  V,  which  produces  pulque  and  hennequen,  a  fibrous  substance  obtained 
from  the  central  white  part  of  the  plant,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
rope.    The  production  of  ixtie  is  about  one  third  of  that  of  hennequ 
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vation,  its  vigorous  growth  on  soils  and  in  localities 
where  no  other  plant  will  thrive,  and  the  enormous  re- 
turns which  it  yields  for  the  outlay  of  small  capital,  a 
maguey  plantation  as  a  profitable  source  of  income  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  agricultural  industry. ••  The 
history  of  the  discovery  of  producing  from  its  juice  the 
intoxicating  beverage  known  as  pulque  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  past,  but  traditions  are  not  wanting  on 
the  matter,*' 

The  consumption  of  pulque  has  always  bnee  enor- 
mous, though  during  the  war  of  independence  its 
manufacture  greatly  decreased,"  as  also  that  of  mescal, 
a  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  distilling  the  fermented 
juice,  and  produced  chiefly  in  Jalisco.       Considerable 

Suantities  of  both  these  liquors  are  manufactured 
licitly.  Although  the  maguey  grows  wild  through- 
out a  large  area  of  the  country,  it  is  but  little  utilized 
except  in  the  districts  of  which  the  cities  of  Mexico 
and  l^uebla  are  the  centres,  and  where  it  is  systemati- 
cally cultivated.^  In  addition  to  pulque  and  mescal, 
a  brandy  called  tequila  is  obtained  from  the  bulb  of 
the  maguey."     With  regard  to  the  great  value  of  the 

''Payno  estimated  that  theae  plaatatioos  yield  a  return  of  80  per  cent 
annaaUy.  Id,,  41S-16. 

"  Ck>ii8alt  Id.,  384-7,  and  3d  Bp.,  u.  282;  vol.  iiL  608,  this  aeries,  and 
Naikfe  Mttees,  ii  395,  thia  aeriea. 

"^The  revenue  derived  from  ite  sale  amounted  in  1808  to  $680,604;  in 
1812  to  1260,  llfi^  remaining  at  about  the  same  fi^re  during  the  next  10 
years.     For  detailed  atatementa,  aee  Poffno,  Mem.  Magtiey,  94-5. 

"And  to  a  leaa  extent  in  Guanajuato,  Morelia,  San  Luis  Potoal,  l^ 
Nuevo  Leon. 

^  The  Mexican  sovt  offers  every  encouragement  for  the  production  of  tiie 
hennequen  and  ixtfi  fibres  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  sacking,  and  tex- 
tile fawioa.  Permission  has  been  granted  a  company  to  utilize  for  ten  years 
the  mmieys  growing  on  public  lands,  and  a  premium  of  (30,000  will  be  paid 
for  each  null  put  in  operation.  On  maguey  plantations  it  is  arranged  that 
one  tenth  of  the  plants  reach  maturity  annually.  The  plant  dies  after  it 
has  yielded  its  juioe,  or,  when  unmolested,  has  finished  flowering.  It  is  propa- 
^ted  by  suckers  which  spring  irom  the  parent  root,  which  are  not  disturbed 
till  they  are  two  or  three  years  d  sffe,  when  they  are  due;  up  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  lor  if  planted  green  the  snoots  decay  and  proouce  a  destructive 
worm. 

^^  Derived  from  the  district  of  Tequila,  in  Jalisco.  The  procesd  of  making 
the  liquor  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Axtecs.  The  bulbs  are  roasted  in  a 
furnace,  and  yield  a  sweetish  liquor  from  which  tequila  is  distilled.  The 
value  of  this  brandy  produced  in  1879  was  $1,176,000;  of  mescal  |570,646; 
and  of  pulque  to  ^589,528.  The  maguey  thus  yielded,  in  liquors  alon% 
•6,336,174.  Busto,  nt  sup.,  iL  427. 
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maguey  as  a  producer  of  hennequen  and  ixtle,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  a  machine  capable  of  turning  out 
200  pounds  a  day,  and  costing  about  $500,  will  yield 
a  net  profit  of  five  dollars  daily,^ 

The  cultivation  of  sugar-cane,  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  in  spite  of  the  restrictive  policy  of 
Spain,  had  advanced  so  as  to  admit  of  an  annual  ex- 
portation of  about  125,000  quintals;  but  during  the 
struggle  for  independence  most  of  the  finest  planta- 
tions in  the  districts  of  Oajaca,  Guadalajara,  and 
Michoacan  were  destroyed,  and  the  industry  lan- 
guished for  many  years.  Nevertheless,  the  culture  of 
the  cane  has  gradually  spread  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  country.**  The  consumption  of  liquors,  also, 
made  from  the  sugar-cane  is  considerable,  the  annual 
value  of  aguardiente  alone  exceeding  two  million  dol- 
lars.** 

Tobacco,  in  its  different  forms  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes, is  another  article  of  general  consumption,  being 
used  by  both  sexes.  In  colonial  times,  its  monopoly 
formed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  the 
government.  In  May  1829,  however,  the  cultivation 
and  sale  of  tobacco  were  declared  free,  and  have  prac- 
tically remained  so,  notwithstanding   temporary  at- 

^  The  production  of  hennequen  is  chiefly  conflned  to  Campeche  and  Yuca^ 
tan,  when  great  quantities  are  annually  exported.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  this  fibre,  during  the  10  yean  ending  1884^  was 
was  400  per  cent,  and  that  of  ixtle  250  per  cent.  Mtx,  /fnanoer,  Oct.  25, 
Nov.  29,  1884,  62-3,  131. 

^In  1861,  about  2,816  sq.  leagues  were  under  cultivation  for  the  growth 
of  sugar-cane.  The  fluctuations  appear  from  the  following  figures:  In  1803, 
the  export  of  sugar  from  Vera  Cruz  alone  amounted  to  about  f  1,500,000;  in 
1813  to  only  $19,412;  and  in  1822,  to  |150,000.  While  the- exportation  has 
never  been  of  great  importance,  the  home  consumption  is  immense.  The 
aggregate  exports  for  four  years,  1872  to  1876,  were  only  about  65,000  quin- 
tals, worth  $256,000;  that  fop  the  fiscal  year  1377  to  1878  being  $276,479. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  the  value  of  the  total  production  estimated  in 
1861  at  $5,200,000,  and  in  1879  to  $8,761,317,  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
home  consumption  to  exportation  may  be  formed.  WardCs  Mex,^  i.  <i6  et  seq. ; 
8oc.  Mex,  Oeog,,  3d  Ep.,  i.  249-^;  v.  508;  Mex,,  Mem.  Fam.,  18GG,  55;  Vera 
Crm,  Mem.,  1872,  annex  43;  Bwio,  ut  sup.,  i.,  Ouad.  Agric,  no.  30.  Thou£;h 
the  cane  is  grown  in  almost  every  state,  Morelos,  Michoaoan,  and  Vera  Cruz 
produce  about  one  half  of  the  total  amount. 

**  Id.,  ii.  426.  The  district  of  Cuemavaca  alone  is  said  to  have  produced 
annually  50,000  barrels  of  aguardiente  and  the  more  ordinary  Mnguirito^ 
Michoacan  following  with  12,000  barrels. 
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tempts  to  redstablish  the  monopoly.^  The  result  was 
that  its  culture  spread  gnulually  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country,  although  the  districts  of  Orizaba  and 
Cordoba  in  Vera  Cruz  still  retained  their  former  lead, 
till  finally  rivalled  by  Jalisco.^  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
duction, though  greatly  increased,  is  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  home  demand,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  tobacco  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that 
from  Habana,  the  United  States,  and  Bra^il/^ 

The  liberal  policy  introduced  after  the  independence 
has  not  had  a  similar  eflect  on  other  products  of  the 
soil.  Olive  culture  was  relieved  in  1810  of  the  re- 
strictions which  hampered  its  development;  yet  it  has 
made  little  progress,  though  exempted  from  imposts 
in  1823;  and  it  was  only  in  Guanajuato  that  it  met 
with  any  attention,  about  7,000  arrobas  of  oil  being 
annually  produced  in  that  state,*" 

It  was  little  tetter  with  viticidture,  though  ex- 
empted from  taxation  by  the  law  of  October  1828. 
There  were  a  few  vineyards  in  Puebla  and  Oajaca, 
but  it  was  only  where  the  expense  of  transportation 
precluded  competition  by  imported  wines  that  those 
of  native  manufacture  became  of  any  importance,  the 
district  of  Parras,  in  Coahuila,  being  the  most  famous 
locality.^     Vast  tracts  of  land  in  Mexico  are  suitable 

^The  law  of  1829  will  be  found  in  Mtx,,  Col  Leyea,  1829-30,  27-32.  I>e- 
tails  of  the  discaasions  about  the  re^stabllBhment  of  the  monopoly  in  Mex,^ 
Lktdmen,  Mexico^  1831;  Mex,,  LeaisL  Me}.^  Jan.-Jime  1858,  31-3;  Eaieva^ 
ApunL,  87-9;  Mex.,  Mem.  ibm.,  1866^  77. 

**Jn  1879,  Jdiisco  produced  tobacco  to  the  valua  of  $710,000;  Vera  Cnu^ 
$884,376;  and  Yucatan,  $229,600.  The  total  value  of  the  production  for  the 
same  year  was  $2;006,153.  Bvdo^  ut  sup.,  i.,  Cuad.  Agric..  no.  30. 

*^  In  the  fiooal  year  1873^  leaf  tobacco  to  the  yalne  of  $06,866,  aad  manu- 
factured to  the  value  of  $35,520,  was  exported.  The  coneroonding  figures 
for  the  year  1877-8  were  $68,882  and  $31,260.  Id.,  L  4a  pte,  ^. 

^Busto^  however,  gives  the  total  annual  production  in  tiie  republic  as 
mlj  2,210  arrobas,  worth  $27,629.  /(i,  ii.  426.  A  fall  treatite  on  the  culti- 
nation  of  the  tree  will  be  found  in  Oeog,,  8oe,  Mex.,  2d  En.,  i  905-17. 
Lately  the  government  has  endeavored  to  give  an  impulse  to  tnis  industry, 
and  in  1885  the  govemor  of  Aguascalientes  was  notined  hy  the  department 
of  fomento  that  80,000  olive  plants  would  be  sent  to  be  planted  in  that  state 
by  any  one  who  might  wish  to  set  them  out.  Mex.  FhanCf  June  13,  1885,  p. 
165;  biario  O/cTlS  En.,  1883. 

'The  parent  of  these  vineyards  was  that  planted  by  Hidalgo  at  Dolores, 
in  Guanajuato,  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  century,  ifesa,  Mem,  F<mu,  1866,  62; 
HkL  Mex.,  iv.  109,  this  series. 
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in  soil  and  climate  for  the  cultivatioa  of  the  viae,  and 
its  progress  has  doubtless  been  retarded  by  the  abo- 
riginal pulque  and  mescal,  and  aguardiente  from  the 
sugar-cane.  Its  development  wul  probably  assume 
important  proportions  during  the  present  generation, 
the  success  which  is  attendmg  viticulture  m  Califor- 
nia acting  as  a  stimulus.  The  state  of  Sonora  espe* 
cially,  fjTom  its  similarity  to  California  in  the  necessary 
conditions,  offers  inducements  to  enterprise  in  this  in* 
dustry.  Besides  Parras,^  Paso  del  Norte^  in  Chihua- 
hua, has  gained  a  good  reputation  for  wine-producing 
requisitea^ 

JDifferent  in  class  to  the  preeedii^  productions  are 
others  connected  almost  exclusively  with  foreign  com- 
merce. Prominent  among  them  is  cochineal  The 
culture  of  the  insect  which  yields  this  dye  was,  and 
still  is,  almost  confined  to  the  state  of  O^aca^  where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Indian  population  used  to 
find  employment  in  the  nurture  of  the  bug  and  its 
preparation  for  markei^^  ThiA  production  in  colonial 
times  was  considerable  and  veiy  valuable,  as  also 
during  the  earlier  ye^ra  of  the  republic*  More  lately 
the  culture  of  cochineal  has  greatly  declined,  owing 
to  the  discovery  and  extensive  use  of  cheaper  mineral 
dyes  which  supply  its  place.  ** 

The  indigo  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Mex- 
ico, especiaJly  m  Yucatan  and  Tabasco,  Uie  extraction 

^Th»  toUl  val«6  of  wvBM  pvoduoed  in  1$79  WMf2.062»671«  of  whidi  lam 
•l,307,174x«prQBentthepvoduotioaof  Chihnabnak  and  |1,301,74S  tha*  of  Coa- 
huila,  these  two  state*  thus  yieldiDfl  tbo  total  amoa«1%  with  tho  exceptioa 
o£  $&3,755  worth.  Btute,  nt  sap.,  i.,  Cuad.  Indust.,  no.  3. 

^  For  a^900iiAt»  el  the  pronagatioa  o£  tha  iaseot^  ita  lifa  aiul  habita  after 
beinff  transferred  ta  thft  nopales,  or  plantatioas  of  t^  caottts  on  which  it  is 
Bouruhed,  aad  the  dryuig  proceea  by  which  it »  comrertMi  into  the  dye^  the 
reader  m»y  coasult  Watdi  Mex,  in  18S7,  i  88-4;  Mem,,  Jwtecto  Grama,  in 
J/es.,  Col  Me:*.  JwOmc^^no.  9;  Soc.  ife.  (koQ.,  iii  92*6;  wd  Hwmbpldt^  E$' 

»a  iB  1810  the  viali  wm  646,000  pounds  worth  about  12,000.000;  daring 
the  period  from  1821  to  1892  the  remastered  prodaotton  ol  OajacA  was  6, 175^- 
a>Olbe.,  xepreseiLtuig  $10,260,000;  the  value  of  the  amount  exported  in  the 
fiscal  year  1873-4  was  $494,124,  while  that  of  the  year  1877-8  was  only 
$78,155.  In  1844  the  crop  of  Oajaca  was  worth  $l,000,00a  JmUdettufordt, 
Mej.,  i.  157-8;  SUieea^Menu  Fom,,  ptv.,  doc  S;  JVcb.,  Mrni,  Agric,  1846, 18) 
Btuto,  ut  sup.,  i  da  pte,  75,  4a  pte,  95. 
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of  coloring  matter  being  known  to  the  AztecB  before 
the  conquest*  In  time,  the  superiority  of  the  indigo 
produced  in  Guatemala  caused  a  oorreBponding  demand 
for  it  in  European  market  and  a  decline  of  the  industry 
in  Mexico^  which  now  receives  but  Utile  attention, 
though  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  preeminently 
adapted  to  the  production  of  this  dye.^ 

Cotton  holds  the  fifth  place  in  the  list  of  Mexico's 

?poductiona,  its  annual  value  exceeding  $6,500,000. 
'he  cultivatiQUy  however,  of  hemp,  ramie,  and  flax 
might  be  proportionately  developed*^  Owing  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  fabrics,  and  the  inability  of 
Mexican  manu&cturera  to  eompete  with  those  of 
Europe  and  the  United  StateSt  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  declined,  until  at  the  present  date  the  supply  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption.^ 
When  increased  facilities  for  transportation  offer  an 
inducement  to  capitalists  to  en^^age  in  the  production 
of  cotton  with  a  vi^w  to  ejcportmg  it,**  the  cultivation 

'^'Hie  decadence  of  the  native  cotton  mannftkctaret  had  a  great  effect  upon 
this  industry.  The  annual  average  value  of  the  exportation  ofindiffo  for  mauy 
VMTs  throuffh  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  wa«  calculated  by  Humboldt  to  be 
|B80,000.  Li  1802;  an  exceptional  year,  the  value  of  this  article  which  passed 
through  the  same  port  amounted  to  $3,220,796,  and  in  1803,  through  fear  of 
war,  It  fen  to  $263,729.  EsseU  PolU.,  446,  697,  701,  706.  Ilie  total  produce 
tion  in  Mexico  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  482,941  lUi..  valued  at  $368^002. 
BauiOf  ut  sup.,,  i,  Cuad.  Agria,  no.  30. 

^  Successful  ezperimente  with  nmd  to  the  ramie  plant  are  alreadjr  lead* 
jng:  to  its  increaseid  cultivation.  Flax  and  hemp  are  successfully  cultivated 
UDiMichoacan,  especially  the  latter,  which  grows  spontaneously  m  that  dis- 
trict Seed  was  impoiW  in  1832  from  the  U.  S.,  and  distributed  among 
farmers.  Mex,,  Mem.  JieL,  1832,  doc.  ii.  23,  in  Me^cJIlem,  JUL,  21.  In  1845 
plantations  were  established  in  Zamora^  Quer^toro^  Toluoa,.  and  San  Martino^ 
with  good  result.  Jfsas.,  Mem,  Agric,,  1846,  28.  The  fatalities  for  growing 
and  manufacturing  cotton  have  retarded  this  industry,  the  plants  having  been 
cultivated  chiefly  for  their  seed,  which  is  used  for  menioinal  puxpofes..  MUhhih 
l/ordL  Mel,  i.  129;  ifez..  Menu  Affric,  1843,  13. 

^  in  lAl  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  presented  a  memorial  to  oongrea% 
eaUinja^  attention  to  the  detrimental  effect  of  foreign  importations  on  the  in* 
dnstnes  connected  with  its  production  and  conversion  into  fabrics.  Mex.,  Espoe, 
ol  Conffrem^  1841,  in  Pap,  Van,  xix.  no.  5.  The  quantity  produced  in  1845, 
accor&ig  to  official  tables,  was  a  little  over  20,000  quintals  ginned.  Mex,^ 
Mem.  AgHc»9  ^  ^<^-f  ^  &<>»  ^»  40-51,  and  table  na  6.  During  that  year  the 
supply  wa»  not  equal  to  the  home  demand.  In  1863  a  law  was  passed  ex- 
empting cottonpplanting  from  duties  for  ten  years,  in  order  to  encourage  its 
cultivation.  i/«.,  CoLLey.  D.  C,  63-7,  i  199-200. 

^In  the  economical  year  of  1877  to  1878,  the  amount  of  cotton  exported 
ifas  representod  by  th^  insignifiGaiit  feom  of  $218.  Btuta,  SsUuU  Bep.  Mex,^ 
4apte,  94. 
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of  the  plant  will  probably  become  extensively  devel- 
oped. In  the  United  States  frosts  necessitate  the 
annual  labor  and  expense  of  forming  new  plantations. 
In  the  tierra  caliente  of  Mexico,  the  cotton  plant  is 
perennial,  and  only  requires  being  kept  clear  of  weeds 
and  other  vegetation. 

Sericulture  has  made  little  progress  during  the 
present  century.  About  the  perioMl  from  1830  to 
1850  some  attention  was  given  to  this  industry. 
Treatises  were  published  from  time  to  time,*^  and  so- 
cieties formed  for  the  promotion  of  it,  and  establish- 
ments were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,*® 
and  by  the  year  1845  some  little  progress  was  percep- 
tible. At  the  present  time,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
silk  fabrics  is  manufactured  out  of  the  native  article, 
the  bulk  of  them  being  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.** 

The  vanilla  plant  is  a  parasitic  evergreen  creeper, 
indigenous  to  v  era  Cruz,  Tabasco,  and  Oajaca.  Its 
aromatic  flavor  and  perfume  were  known  to  the  Az- 

*^  Mex,,  C6L  Mem.  Inttruet,,  noe.  L,  vi.-,  and  vii 

**  Particularly  in  Michoacan  and  Guanajuato.  Pap,  Var,,  xL  nos.  3  and  4; 
B^utamanie,  Diario  Mex,,  MS.,  xUv.  3;  Bivera,  HisL  Jalapa,  iii.  61S-19;  Soc 
Mex.  Otog^i  ^  285. 

^  Mezioo  in  certain  parts  seema  to  be  exceptionally  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  silk.  The  mulberry-tree  thrives  in  the  country  to  perfection,  and 
there  are  indigenous  trees,  the  aUantus  and  ydma  ehrisU,  which  have  been 
considered  superior  to  it  aa  nurturers  of  the  worm.  Jimenez^  in  /i.,  2a  E2p.,  iL 
504-9.  Ramon  Martinez,  in  a  letter  to  Bustamante  dated  Alvarado,  August 
24,  1830,  called  attention  to  an  extremely  prolific  silk- worm  which  matures 
and  propagates  upon  the  endno  prieto,  rejecting  the  mulberry-tree  in  preference 
to  it.  Bustamante^  Voz  de  la  Patria,  no.  24,  2^.  During  the  last  few  years, 
much  attention  has  beoi  attracted  to  this  industry  throughout  Mexico,  and 
the  government  has  done  much  to  encourage  it.  Between  1870  and  1875, 
sericulture  was  introduced  with  success  into  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  in  1882 
a  concession  was  granted  to  Jos^  Fulcheri  to  enable  him  to  organuse  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  growing  the  mulberry-tree  and  erecting  twenty  es- 
tablishments m  oifferentparts  of  the  country,  the  government  engaging  to 
grant  a  subsidy  of  |12,000  annually  for  the  term  of  ten  years  to  each  estab- 
Cshment  that  should  be  founded.  In  the  f ollowinff  year  a  favorable  conces- 
sion was  also  granted  to  Juan  Fenelon  for  the  production  of  silk  in  Oajaca^ 
and  a  society  was  established  in  Monterey,  for  the  samepuxpoM,  in  Nuevo 
Leon.  In  1885  the  governor  of  Guerrero  seoored  100,000  mulberry  plants 
from  Italy,  in  order  to  introduce  silk  culture  into  that  state.  Consult  Pueblo, 
Var,  Ley.,  no.  75;  Diario,  OJtc,  5  Jun.,  1875;  6  Feb.  1878;  28  Mayo,  21  Ag., 
1883;  28,  29,  30  En.,  1  Feb.,  et  seq.,  1884;  ISslad.  de  Sin,,  28  Ab.,  1883,  p.  1-2; 
Anderwn,  Mesa.  Siand^pomtt  92-^;  Mex,  Financ,,  May  2  and  June  13,  1886, 
pp.  70-1,  165-6. 
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tecs,  who  used  it  in  their  chocolate.  Little  care  is 
required  in  its  cultivation,  it  only  being  necessary  to 
suppress  hardier  creepers  around  it.  The  pods  which 
constitute  the  vanilla  of  commerce  are  first  dried  in 
the  sun,  then  sweated  in  woollen  cloths,  and  again 
dried.*'  Humboldt  estimated  the  annual  average  ex- 
port of  the  article  through  Vera  Cruz  at  $60,000,  since 
which  time  its  production  has  increased  fivefold. •^ 

From  another  parasitical  plant  is  procured  the  drug 
jalap,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Jalapa. 
The  medicinal  properties  are  contained  m  the  root, 
the  virtues  of  which  the  Spaniards  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  from  the  Aztecs.  Cultivation  of  the  plant 
was  not  commenced  before  1865,  when  exhaustion  of 
the  wild  species  growing  in  the  forests  of  Jalapa, 
Orizaba,  and  C<5rdoba  doubtless  necessitated  its  cul- 
ture.^ 

Among  the  numerous  contributions  of  the  Mexican 
forests  to  the  pharmacopolist,'*  mention  can  only  be 
made  of  the  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb,  gen- 
tian^ sassafras,  valerian,  and  verbena.  But  these  for- 
ests, which  yield  in  such  lavish  abundance  timber, 
dye-woods,  and  other  useful  produce,**  in  some  parts 

**  Much  care  must  be  taken  in  the  process,  as  a  single  blemished  pod  will 
rain  a  whole  box  in  its  transportation  from  America  to  Europe.  Humboldt^ 
Bmai  Polii.,  438-41. 

•*  In  the  two  fiscal  years  of  1873-4  and  1877-9,  the  exportations  amounted 
respectively  to  $284,710  and  $346,133.  The  amount  produced  in  1879  was 
55,118  kilofframs,  worth  $651,958.  Buato,  ut  sup.,  i.,  Cuad.  Agric,  no.  30,  4a 
pte,  97.  When  exportations  of  Mexican  produce  are  spoken  of,  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures  quoted  do  not  represent  the  true  amounts, 
owing  to  contraband  trade. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  annual  exports  amounted  to  about 
$60,000,  while  now  they  do  not  exceed  $7,000.  Id,,  i.  4a  pte,  96;  BumbokU,  ut 
sup.,  967.  M.  R.  Gallo  was  the  first  to  engage  in  cultivating  the  plant.  Soc. 
Mix.  Ofog.,  2a  Ep.,  i.  7;  Mex.,  MeTn,  Fom.,  18(36,  69. 

**Bnsto  supplies  a  list  of  113  medicinal  trees  and  plants.  Id.,  i.  la  pte,  3. 

**  Among  which  I  may  mention  the  India-rubber  or  hule  tree,  and  the 
v^table  wax-plant,  both  of  which  have  suffered  extensive  destruction  by 
unnecessary  mutilation  in  the  extraction  of  their  produce.  There  still  exist 
vast  wooded  districts  in  Chiapas,  where  the  former  grows  in  abundance,  and 
the  world  is  now  looking  to  that  portion  of  Mexico  for  a  supoly  of  rubber 
which  is  getting  scarce  m  its  old  quarters.  Consult  Poumian,  Notic,  in  Soc. 
Mer.  Oeog.,  2a  Ep.,  iv.  502-3;  and  for  particulars  about  the  vegetable  wax- 
plant  called  by  the  Mexican  Indians  copaKzUiuUl  and  by  the  Spaniards  Umon- 
dUo,  see  Id.,  2a  Ep.,  i.  889-91,  and  ii.  115-10;  Mex.,  Col.  Mem.  Instruct.,  no.  4. 
HiBT.  Mix.,  Vol.  VI.    87 
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the  country  have  been  improvidently  destroyed. 
Early  in  the  pre&ent  century  attention  was  called  to 
the  serious  inroads  upon  forests,  and  steps  were  later 
taken  to  prevent  the  entire  denudation  of  the  country 
by  offering  inducements  to  plant  trees.*^ 

Stock-raising,  during  the  present  century,  has  con- 
siderably progressed,  and  the  capabilities  of  Mexico  for 
the  future  increase  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
hogs  are  incalculable.*  Though  cattle  and  sheep  can 
be  reared  with  advantage  in  most  states  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  plains  of  the  central  plateaus  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  stock-raising.  Even  Chihuahua  with  des- 
erts and  barren  mountain  regions  would  become  won- 
derfully productive  of  pasturage  all  the  year  round  by 
the  use  of  artesian  wells.*^ 

Horned  cattle  seem  to  thrive  equally  well  at  all 
altitudes,  but  the  horse  thrives  best  at  an  elevation  of 
from  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  while  sheep  are  reared  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountains.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  raising  of  hogs,  which  are  bred  in  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country.  Indeed,  the  animal  is 
ubiquitous.** 

Great  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  by  the  government  during  this 
century.     Schools  and  societies  for  its  promotion  have 

^  PlantatioDB  oontaining  from  50,000  to  100,000  trees  were  to  be  made  of 
ash,  willow,  popUur,  eucalyptus,  acacias,  and  other  varieties.  The  cost  of  the 
government  will  be  |200,000.  Diario,  Ofic,  28  Mayo,  1883. 

^In  1860,  the  total  number  of  stock  oomprisinff  homed  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  hogs  was  estimated  at  16,172,725,  havinc  a  value  of 
175,631,846.  Hemandet,  Estad.  Rep.  Mfj.,  122.  The  oorrespondUng  figures 
in  1879  were  25,610,000  and  |122,060,000,  including  4,600,000  goats,  at  |1  a 
head,  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  horses,  and  an  increase  of  $2  a  head  in  that 
of  hoffs  being  observable.  Btuio,  ut  sup.,  iii.  422. 

*^  in  the  northern  states,  cattle-stealing  on  the  frontiers  and  depredations 
by  Indians  have  been  a  sreat  drawback  to  stock-raising.  These  evils  will 
presently  disappear.  En^ish  couipanies  have  already  purchased  large  ranges 
m  Tamaulipas,  X^uevo  Leon,  and  oonora. 

""  In  value,  ho^  far  surpass  the  other  classes  of  domesticated  animals.  The 
figures  representmg  the  numbers  cf  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs  for  the 
year  1879  are  respectively  4,460,000,  2,500,000,  6,800,000,  and  6,200,000. 
The  corresponding  values  are  $35,680,000,  $25,000,000,  $6,800,000,  and 
$43,400,000,  cattle  being  valued  at  an  avera^  of  $8  a  hesd;  horses  at  $10; 
sheep  at  $1;  and  hogs  at  $7.  Busio,  nt  sup.,  ii.  422. 
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been  established  ;'^  botanical  gardens  have  been  laid 
out>  and  exhibitions  held  of  the  floral,  horticultural, 
and  agricultural  productions  of  the  country.  Never- 
theless, the  mode  of  cultivation  in  many  districts  re- 
mains in  the  backward  condition  which  prevailed  a 
century  ago.  The  causes  of  this  tardy  progress  have 
been,  the  facilities  for  raising  on  a  small  patch  of  land 
all  the  wants  of  a  household,  the  decadence  of  the 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  absence  of  means 
of  cheap  transportation.  This  last  is  the  principal  one. 
The  cultivator  would  not  extend  his  labor  when  he 
knew  that  the  result  would  be  that  he  could  not  con* 
vey  his  surplus  crop  to  a  market.  Improvidence  and 
shiftlessness  followed,  and  the  inhabitants  in  many 
parts  of  Mexico  have  frequently  suffered  great  misery 
irom  failure  of  the  crops  through  drought  or  floods, 
the  devastations  caused  by  hurricanes,  and  the  ravages 
committed  by  locusts.  Another  cause  is  a  chronic 
disinclination  to  change.  The  introduction  of  steam 
and  other  improved  machinery  is  regarded  by  the 
lower  orders  as  an  innovation  fatal  to  the  means  of 
support  But  Mexico's  prospective  rise  in  the  scale 
of  nations  will  elevate  her  working-classes,  and  vast 
tracts  of  land  will  be  put  under  cultivation,  affording 
well-paid  employment  to  a  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion. 

The  value  of  agricultural  real  estate  and  lands,  ex- 
clusive of  forests  and  uncultivated  wilds,  as  supplied 
by  Busto  in  1880,  was  estimated  at  $583,000,000."^ 
What  it  will  amount  to  at  the  end  of  the  next  genera- 
tion it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture. 

**In  1828  a  lociaty  was  formed,  and  an  agricultnral  school  was  established 
by  law  in  1843.  In  1866  the  national  agricultural  school  was  organized. 
Ihiring  later  years,  numerous  institutions  of  the  kind  have  been  founded. 

^»£stad.  lUf.  JfeE.,  ii.  Ca  pte,  422.  Garcia  Cubas,  in  1876,  estimates  the 
value  of  landed  property  at  ^22,000,000,  '  without  taking  into  account  that 
of  the  streams,  graadng  lands,  orchards,  and  other  ruru  property  of  leal 
importanoe.'  Rep,  Jfez.,  24-6. 
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The  Mexican  church,  after  the  country  became 
independent,  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  an  abnor- 
mal state.  Archbishop  Fonte  abandoned  his  post, 
and  the  pope  refused  to  declare  his  see  vacant.  Sev- 
eral of  the  suffragan  dioceses  had  been  bereft  of  their 
pastors  by  death,  and  others  had  been  forsaken.  The 
ecclesiastical  government  devolved  on  the  chapters. 
The  pope  endeavored  to  induce  the  faithful^  to  re- 
new allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown,  in  which  he 
failed.  For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  confirm  bishops, 
or  to  do  anything  toward  relieving  the  condition  of 
Mexico,  because  of  his  political  relations  with  the 
Spanish  court  At  last,  after  the  final  triumph  of 
the  Mexican  arms  over  the  Spanish  expedition  at 
Tampico,  the  pope  confirmed  the  bishops  nominated 

^  Encyclical  letter  of  Sept.  24,  1824,  extolling  Fernando  VH.  Gfaeeta,  MaB,^ 
1825,  i.  no.  39;   WardTs  Mex.  in  1827,  327-8;  La  Cridz,  vi.  524-^. 
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by  the  Mexican  government.'  In  1861  there  were  in 
the  republic,  besides  the  prelates  of  the  seven  sees,  the 
abbot  of  the  Colegiata  de  Guadalupe,  13  provisores, 
81  canons,  46  racioneros,  and  13  masters  of  cere- 
monies, making  together  154  ecclesiastical  dignitaries; 
64  vicarios  for^neos,  1,468  parish  priests,  72  capellanes 
de  coro,  113  capellanes  sencillos,  aggregating  1,717, 
and  a  grand  total  of  1,871  priests,  outside  of  the 
regular  orders.' 

The  secular  clergy  of  Mexico  have  ever  beeft  the 
subject  of  remarks  detracting  from  their  respectability. 
The  whole  organization,  and  the  manner  of  obtaining 
their  revenue,  as  well  as  of  performing  their  minis- 
terial duties,  have  tended  to  nullify  their  prestige, 
and  the  veneration  which  should  be,  and  is  in  many 
countries,  felt  toward  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The 
revenue  has  been  unequally  and  unfairly  distributed; 
the  country  priests  being  poorly  compensated,  whilcj 
the  bulk  of  tithes,  fees,  and  emoluments  in  the  wealthy 
dioceses  have  gone  to  the  high  clergy,  namely,  bishops 
and  chapters,  and  to  keeping  up  splendor  in  the  cathe- 
dral churches.*  The  dioceses,  as  they  were  divided 
till  the  sixth  decade  of  this  century,  were  so  extensive 

'  Pablo  F.  Vazqnez  was  confirmed  as  bUbop  of  Puebla.  His  predecessors 
in  this  centary  were  Man.  Ign.  Gonzalez  Campillo  and  Ant.  J.  Perez  Mar- 
tinez. His  snocessorSy.J.  L.  Beoems  Pedro  Ant.  de  Labastida  y  D&valos, 
Carlos  M.  Colina,  ap^ioted  March  16,  1863.  Bishops  for  Michoacan,  Guada- 
lajara, Dorango,  Qiiapaa,  and  Kuevo  Leon  were  also  confirmed  in  1831. 
Other  dioceses  were  provided  for  later:  that  of  Yucatan  in  1834;  Califomias 
about  1836;  and  those  of  Guadalajara,  a  second  nomination,  and  Sonora  in 
1837;  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  1838  Mexico  and  Oajaca  were  the  only 
churches  without  prelates,  owing  to  their  voluntanr  absence.  Bustamante, 
Cuadro  BUi,,  iiL  360-6;  Zavala^  fi«w/.  Mex.,  i  370-1;  Igleaias  y  Conv.,  177; 
La  Crm,  ▼.  562-3;  AUxman,  HUL  Mij,,  iv.  441-i. 

'  According  to  this  there  was  a  decrease  since  1826,  when  there  were  3,677 
clergymen.  The  number  given  in  the  text  does  not  include  priests  engaged  in 
teaching  or  holding  no  narticular  office.  Rioera^  Mex.  in  J84£,  125-6. 

^  In  some  dioceses,  wnere  the  prelate  was  getting  from  $100,000  to  $120,000 
a  year,  many  parish  priests  received  the  pittance  of  flOO  or  |120  yearly. 
Ward's  Mex.  m  l&n,  i.  385.  Matters  were  not  better  in  1858,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  property  and  revenues  was  monopolized  by  a  few  corporations 
and  the  upper  clersy.  Dtario  de  Aviso,  June  4,  1858.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  bishops  applied  &  PArt  of  their  income  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  hos- 
pitals, and  asjflums.  Then  again,  some  bishops  had  small  incomes,  and  the 
more  recently  created  bishoprics  had  no  cathedrals.  Those  of  Sonora,  L. 
California,  new  Leon,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  had  government  pensions, 
amounting  together  to  |32,000.  Boea,  Jaido  ImparckU,  4-5,  34. 
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that  only  a  few  bishops  were  known  to  visit  all  their 
towns,  and  then  perhaps  only  once.  It  appears  also 
that  a  number  of  the  bishops  were  not  conscientious 
pastors,  and  usually  neglected  their  duties.  In  the 
cathedral  chapters  were  many  incompetent  men,  who 
had  obtained  their  places  by  simony.  Not  a  few  of 
the  priests  were  living  examples  of  immorality,  who 
disgraced  their  cloth,  and  were  sores  in  the  body 
social.  Many  of  them  lacked  the  proper  educational 
attainments.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those, 
unfortunately  a  small  minority,  who  by  their  virtues, 
learning,  and  devotion  to  duty  did  honor  to  their 
calling,  and  yet  had  to  suffer  for  the  evil  courses  or 
failings  of  the  others.  A  large  portion  of  the  more 
intelligent  people  came  to  feel  an  aversion  to  the 
clergy  in  general,  who  consequently  lost  their  influ- 
ence. It  was  not  that  they  had  become  irreligious, 
as  the  ecclesiastics  and  their  partisans  would  have  the 
world  believe.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of 
the  educated  class  who  rejected  all  religion,  and  called 
themselves  naturalistas. 

The -encyclical  letter  of  Leo  XII.,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  cruelly  wounded  the  self-respect  of  the  Mex- 
icans; harsh  sentiments  were  fearlessly  uttered,  at 
times  unjust,  and  at  others  founded  on  exap;gerated 
reports,  but  always  containing  some  grains  of  truth, 
tending  to  lower  the  priests  in  public  estimation.  The 
patronato,  an  irritating  matter — made  so  by  the  papal 
policy — was  warmly  discussed,  and  led  to  the  adoption 
of  principles  deeply  affecting  the  mind  and  heart,  and 
which  never  lost  their  hold.  The  facilities  for  pro- 
curing books,  the  treatment  freely  in  the  press,  at 
public  meetings,  and  private  conversations,  of  the  evils 
imputed  to  the  clergy,  and  other  things,  account  for 
the  great  change  which  had  already  taken  place  in 
the  early  years  of  the  republic*  It  must  not  be 
supposed,   nevertheless,  that  their  influence  wholly 

'  Mora,  Rev.  Mtx.,  i.  115;  IMUhofen,  Rep,  Man.,  Id8>9.  The  clergy  thea 
applied  themselvea  to  retain  their  inliuence  among  the  ignorant  Indiana. 
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disappearecL  Intolerance  continued  to  exist  de  jure, 
and  political  parties  fighting  for  supremacy  would  seize 
that  handle,  out  only  to  drop  it  again  as  soon  as  they 
had  gained  their  object.  Had  it  not  been  for  parties 
anxious  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  the  reformation 
of  the  latter  would  have  been  easily  accomplished,  and 
much  future  trouble  saved  to  all  concerned.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  desired  the 
reformation,  though  they  differed  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  securing  it' 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  power  wielded  by 
the  clericals  to  counteract  that  of  the  republican  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  in  later 
years,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  a  power 
coetaneous  with  the  colonial  system  and  deeply  rooted. 
Aside  from  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  the 
clergy  had  possessed  from  the  earliest  days,  they 
directed  the  consciences  of  men  and  women,  not  only 
on  religious  matters,  but  also  on  social,  conjugal,  and 
general  domestic  affairs,  dress,  and  public  amusements. 
Superadded  to  which  was  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
men  and  their  families  derived  their  support  and  com- 
forts of  life  from  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  up- 
held them  as  a  matter  of  interest  if  not  of  principle. 
The  republic  has  therefore  had  to  contend  against  a 
power  older  than  itself,  directed  by  the  ministers  of 
the  almighty.^  The  liberal  party  in  1833  and  1834 
labored  to  crush  the  politico-theocratic  power,  and 
thus  save  democratic  principles  and  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  an  absolute  independence  between  the  civil 

*The  clergy  aystematically  oppoeed  the  govt,  were  hostile  to  religions  tol- 
eration, to  freedom  of  thought  and  to  free  expression  in  the  press;  they  stren- 
uously objected  to  equality  before  the  law;  made  war  against  civil  marriages 
and  regis^tions;  opposed  foreign  colonization,  and  public  or  any  other  edu- 
cation unless  it  was  wholly  under  eclcesiastical  controL  Many  of  the  diffi- 
culties Mexico  has  had  with  foreign  powers  were  partly  originated  and  en- 
oouraffed  bv  the  clergy. 

^  They  demanded  every  aid  and  support  from  the  laws  and  govt,  and  yet 
disallowed  all  subjection  or  responsibility  to  them,  such  as  they  had  been 
forced  to  recognize  during  the  royal  rule.  The^  had  large  pecuniary  re- 
sources, which  they  used  freely  to  accomplish  their  ends,  constantly  availing 
themselves  likewise  of  the  low  elements  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
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and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  Several  salutary  meas- 
ures were  adopted,  and  there  was  some  prospect  of 
their  successful  execution,  when  Santa  Anna  resumed 
the  executive  authority  and  undid  what  had  been 
done  to  reform  both  the  clergy  and  the  army.  How- 
ever, the  reforms  partially  remained  in  force,  but  not 
those  connected  with  the  patronato.  The  plan  of  Iguala 
was  no  longer  a  shield  for  the  church's  temporalities.® 
In  1835  there  arrived  in  Mexico  two  bishops  in  par- 
tibus  infidelium,  appointed  by  the  pope  de  motu  pro- 
prio,  with  an  entire  disregard  of  Mexico's  right  of 
patronage.  This  question  remained  in  statu  quo, 
until,  upon  the  resignation  of  Archbishop  Fonte  of 
the  mitre  of  Mexico  in  1838,  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor was  made  by  the  Roman  pontiff  in  1840,  from 
a  list  presented  by.  the  chapter  of  the  diocese  under 
an  act  of  the  Mexican  congress.  The  right  of  the 
national  government  on  the  subject  of  nominations  of 
bishops  was  further  sustained  in  an  act  of  congress  of 
April  16,  1850.* 

The  clergy  had  invariably  disclaimed  all  interven- 
tion as  a  body  in  the  political  disturbances  of  the 
country.  It  might  not  be  always  easy  to  disprove 
this  assertion,  but  their  struggle  for  power  became 
clear  and  well  defined  in  the  act  proclaimed  at  Guada- 
lajara in  1852,  known  as  the  Plan  del  Hospicio,  which 
bore  the  signatures  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
The  clergy  supported  Santa  Anna  in  power,  believing 
thus  to  secure  their  own;  but  the  revolution  of  Ayutla 
put  an  end  to  their  golden  dreams  by  overthrowing 
the  dictator. 

'  The  property  controlled  by  the  clergy  was  now  congtantly  menaced,  and 
was  much  diminiahed  by  the  govt  Beizinff  portions  of  it  at  different  periods. 

'  The  supreme  gOTt  was  to  nominate  oishope  to  vacant  sees  out  of  ternary 
lists  laid  before  it  by  the  respective  chapters,  through  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  respective  governors.  The  govt  could  reject  the  first  list  and  call 
for  another.  The  civil  authority  was  empowered  to  bestow  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  Mtx,,  Col.  Ley,  y  Dec,  1850,  88-90;  Jfex,,  Legi»,  Jfex.,  1850, 82- 
4;  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.,  1850,  i.  57-8;  ArriHaga,  Recop,,  1850,  267-^;  Dtil^nand 
Lceano,  Leg%».  Mex.,  v.  690-1.  Santa  Anna,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  high  clergy,  gave  the  archbishop  and  bishops  the  honorary  title 
of  councillors  of  state.  Jiivera,  Oobern,  Mez,,  ii.  445;  Jd,,  HisL  Jalapa,  iv.  442^ 
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Among  the  reforms  initiated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
new  administration,  that  of  checking  the  clergy  was 
foremost ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  patronato 
question  was  a  prominent  one/®  A  law  of  November 
23,  1855,  deprived  the  clergy  of  several  of  their  old 
privileges,  against  which  the  archbishop  protested  on 
the  27th,  without  effect" 

The  new  federal  constitution  created  much  commo- 
tion among  the  ecclesiastics.  They  would  not  give 
up  the  contest,  but  kept  constantly  agitating  from  the 
pulpit,  in  the  press,  and,  of  course,  the  confessional. 
Conspiracies  were  in  order  among  the  reactionists,  the 
women  being  also  made  the  docile  instruments  of  their 
spiritual  advisers."  All  efforts  of  the  government  to 
allay  the  trouble,  even  through  an  ambassador  accred- 
ited to  the  pope,  proved  unavailing.  The  clergy  for- 
bade their  supporters  from  taking  the  oath  to  support 
the  constitution,  alleging  that  it  contained  articles 
hostile  to  religion  or  the  church."  The  pope  issued 
a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  church  was  perse- 
cuted, and  would  have  to  suffer  still  more  under  the 
new  constitution."  This  was  all  untrue.  Neither 
religion  nor  its  priests  were  assailed.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  a  very  large  number  of  faithful  catho- 
lics desired  mortmain  on  church  property  removed, 

^  At  the  time  of  Santa  Anna's  oyerthrow,  negotiations  in  Rome  for  a  con- 
cordat were  in  an  advanced  state.  Under  that  arrangement,  the  church  was 
to  have  restored  to  it  all  its  former  prerogatives. 

" Mex.,  Legit.  Mtj.,y\.  559-60,  565, 589-91 ;  Ouna,  PaaUmd,  no.  5;  Apwutam, 
9ohre  derechopuJb,  ecuss.,  8;  Id.,  Nuevas  Contest.,  7. 

^'In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  archbishop  and  the  bishop  of  San  Luis 
Potosf,  a  see  created  in  1854,  assured  the  govt  that  their  clersy  were  taking 
no  part  in  illegal  acts.  Vigil,  Emayo  Hist.,  7 -10;  La  Bandera  de  Ayutla,  Feb. 
16,  1816;  ArchivoMfx.,  CoL  Ley.,  iii.  250-3. 

^The  diocesan  of  Guadalajara  enumerated  them:  the  3d  establishing 
freedom  of  public  instruction;  the  5th  proclaiming  man's  inalienable  right  of 
freedom,  which  was  not  to  be  curtailed  by  reason  of  labor,  education,  or 
monastic  vows;  the  6th  and  7th  on  free  speech  and  free  press;  the  27th  de- 
claring civil  and  ecclesiastical  corporations  incompetent  to  hold  or  administer 
real  estate;  the  1 23d  conferring  on  the  general  govt  exclusively  such  inter- 
vention in  ecclesiastical  afifaim  as  the  laws  might  designate.  This  was  merely 
intended  to  secure  public  peace.  The  bishop  also  protested  against  the  omis- 
sion in  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith  as  that  of  the  state. 

>«  This  enabled  the  reactionists  to  pose  before  the  country  as  the  defenders 
of  the  true  faith.  Buenroetro,  Hist.  Seg.  Cong,  Constitac,  i.  56-9. 
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and  ecclesiastical  reforms  for  the  honor  and  prestige 
of  Catholicism.  The  government,  in  adopting  the  re- 
forms, had  submitted  to  an  unavoidable  necessity  for 
the  good  of  both  the  church  and  the  national  sover- 
eignty. And  indeed,  after  years  of  disasters,^  these 
reforms  have  become  accomplished  facts,  and  the 
church  at  this  late  day  exercises  its  legitimate  influ- 
ence unrestrained,  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy  have 
undergone  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  triumph  of  the  liberal  party  over  the  reaction- 
ists in  1861  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  has  been  fully 
detailed  elsewhere.  During  the  three  years*  struggle, 
several  important  decrees  were  issued  by  President 
Juarez  further  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  clergy.^* 
These  decrees  did  not,  however,  stop  the  clei^y.  As 
a  last  resort,  they  despoiled  the  churches  of  valuable 
jewels  and  plate  which  the  confiscation  law  had  spared. 

Among  President  Juarez'  first  acts  on  his  reaching 
the  capital  was  to  expel  Monsignor  Luigi  Clementi, 
archbishop  of  Damascus,  papal  delegate;  also  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  and  bishops  Madrid,  Munguia,  Bara- 
jas,  and  Espinosa.  Bishop  Loza  had  been  banished 
from  Sinaloa  by  the  governor."  On  their  arrival  at 
Vera  Cruz,  their  carnages  were  stoned,  and  the  popu- 
lace demanded  that  the  Mexican  bishops  should  be 
confined  in  jail.     However,  they  were  protected  by 

^libertad  on  one  side,  Religion  7  Fnerot  on  the  other,  were  fought 
for;  and  the  while  the  fight  lasted  the  peaceful  cituseu  got  for  hia  share  £e, 
bloodshed,  death.  Payno,  Mem.  BevoL  Die,,  77-8. 

>*  Not.  3,  1858,  to  stop  their  procuring  money  on  the  security  of  their 
real  estate;  June  25,  1859,  a  severe  decree;  but  that  of  July  12,  1859,  confis- 
cated and  nationalised  all  their  property.  Ptnart,  CoL  Doc  Afex,,  no.  1167; 
Dubian  and  Loeano,  LegU,  Mex.,  viii.  675-^,  696,  702-«,  756-9;  Baz,  Ley., 
U,  33-64;  Afex,,  Cod.  Brfvrma,  145-60,  169-71;  Mtx,,  CoL  Ley,,  1861,  iL  61- 
72,  75-94,  97-112;  Arehivo  Mem.,  CoL  Ley.,  iv.  164-72;  Oofta,  PattortUea,  noe. 
6,  10,  13-14. 

^^  dementi  had  been  in  the  country  ezerdsinff  his  functions  under  an 
exequatur  of  Pres.  Lombardini  to  the  papal  brief  of  Aug.  26,  1851.    The 


335-50,  ix.  12;  Oarza  y  BallesterxM,  0pu9C.,  3-33;  Varkdadea  Juritp.,  vi 
309-38;  Archho  Mex.,  CoL  Leyes,  v.  5-7,  42-3,  72-4;  Bhera,  Qcb.  Mex.,  ii. 
604;  BkhJthqfen,  Bep.  Mas.,  199. 
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the  civil  authorities,  and  in  February  embarked  for 
Europe.  During  their  exile,  they  were  summoned  to 
Rome  for  consultation  on  the  needs  of  the  Mexican 
church;  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  bishoprics  of 
Michoacan  and  Guadalajara  were  made  archbishoprics, 
and  several  new  dioceses  were  created,  to  all  of  which 
appointments  were  made  by  Pius  IX.,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1863.^®  The  newly  created  prelates  were 
Pela^io  A.  de  Labastida  y  Ddvalos,  archbishop  of 
Mexico;^*  Francisco  Suarez  Peredo,  Juan  B.  Ormae- 
chea  y  Emaiz,  and  Ambrosio  Serrano,  bishops  respect- 
ively of  Vera  Cruz,  Tulancingo,  and  Chilapa;  Cle- 
mente  de  J.  Munguia,  archbishop  of  Michoacan ;  Jos6 
A-  de  la  Pefla,  J.  M.  Diez  de  Sollano,  bishop  of  Troade 
in  partibus  infidelium;  Bernardo  Gdrate,  and  Pedro 
Barajas,  bishops  respectively  of  Zamora,  Leon,  Querd- 
taro,  and  San  Luis  Potosl ;  Pedro  de  Espinosa,  arch- 
bishop of  Guadalajara;  Ignacio  Guerra,  bishop  of 
Zacatecas.^ 

Juarez'  government  adopted  other  severe  measures 
to  cripple  the  ecclesiastical  foe.*^  Priests  were  placed 
under  strict  surveillance,  and  subjected  to  many  an- 
noyance&  On  the  other  hand,  after  tiie  imperialists 
had  the  capital,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  them 
their  property,  as  they  had  rendered  very  efficient 
aid  in  erecting  the  monarchy;  and  yet,  in  1864,  the 
church,  under  the  so-called  regency  of  the  empire, 
was  in  a  worse  plight  than  under  Juarez'  sway.     So 

''To  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  were  given,  as  suftagans,  the  dioceses  of 
Puebhiy  O^tjaca,  Vera  Cmz,  Chiapas,  Yncatan,  Chilapa,  and  Tulancingo;  to 
that  of  Michoacan,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Queretaro,  Leon,  and  Zamora;  and  to 
that  of  Guadalajara,  Dnrango,  New  Leon,  Sonora,  Zacatecas,  and  the  Apos- 
tolic vkarias  of  Lower  Cal.  in  charge  of  Juan  F.  Escalante,  bishop  of  Anasta- 
sidpolis  in  partibus  infidelium,  and  Tamaulipas  in  charge  of  Francisco  de  la 
C.  Kamirez,  bishop  of  Caradro,  also  in  partibus. 

''His  predecessors  in  the  present  century  had  been  Francisco  J.  de 
Lizana  y  Iseaumont,  1802-11;  ioitonio  Bergosa  y  Jordan,  1812-15;  Pedro  J. 
de  Fonte,  1816-38;  Manuel  Posadas  y  Garduflo,  1840-6;  L^Lzaro  de  la  Garza 
yBaUesteros,  1851-«2. 

"Jlite.,  CoL  Le^.  y  Dec.,  382;  IgUsias  y  Cmv.,  5, 151,  169,  226-347,  pajssim; 
Arranaoiz,  Mij. ,  ii.  app.  22,  and  many  others. 

^  Among  them  the  seizure  of  two  thirds  of  the  tithes,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  ecclesiastical  chapters,  excepting  that  ot  Guadalajara. 
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said  Archbishop  Labastida  to  the  French  general 
Neigre,  who  had  treated  him  disrespectfully.** 

Monsignore  Meglia,  papal  nuncio,  was  publicly  and 
cordially  received,  with  the  highest  honors  accorded 
at  royal  courts  to  ambasslkdors,  by  Maximilian,  whom 
he  assured  of  the  holy  father's  confidence  in  the  mon- 
arch to  protect  religion.  Maximilian  expressed  him- 
self as  highly  satisfied  with  the  fulfilment  of  promises 
made  him  in  Rome.  These  friendly  expressions  came 
to  little  or  naught  eventually.  Maximilian  was  pow- 
erless to  effect  any  change.  It  is  true  that  he  sur- 
rendered the  cemeteries  to  the  church,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  enforced  the  law  suppressing  the  eccle- 
siastical fuero,  which  of  course  brought  out  a  strong 
protest  from  the  bishops.  In  fact,  Maximilian,  in  his 
efforts  to  win  the  good-will  of  the  liberals,  acted  im- 
prudently, and  alienated  the  churchmen.**  At  several 
conferences  with  the  nuncio,  nothing  definite  was  ar- 
rived at  to  please  Rome.  The  latter  would  accede  to 
no  reforms,  and  her  nuncio  finally  quitted  Mexico. 
Maximilian's  envoy  near  the  pope  succeeded  no  better, 
for  all  the  fair  promises  which  had  been  mfide  him. 
Maximilian  went  so  far,  in  1866,  as  to  appoint  a  com- 
missioner to  confer  with  the  prelates  assembled  in 
Mexico  about  a  concordat.** 

^  *  La  Iglesia  snfre  hoy  los  mismoe  ataqnes  que  en  el  tiempo  del  gobierno 

de  Juarez,  en  la  plenitud  de  bus  inmunidades,  y  de  bus  derechos jamis  se 

vi<5  perseguida  con  tanto  encamizamiento nos  encontramoB  peor  que  en 

aquel  tiempo.'  Arrang(^  Mej.,  182-5. 

^PervkL  Of.  Imp.  Hex,,  Dec.  13,  1864.  He  said  openly  that  the  pope 
was  ill  advised,  and  that  he  cared  but  little  if  his  holiness  was  displeased  with 
his  acts  in  Mexico,  his  responsibility  being  only  to  Grod  and  his  own  conscience 
as  a  sovereign;  that  the  Mexican  prelates  did  not  understand  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  nor  of  true  Catholicism;  that  many  of  them  lacked  a  Christian  heart. 
If  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  he  would  be  the  fourth  Austrian  archduke 
that  had  been  so  treated.  Carlotsi,  his  wife,  had  used  even  stronger  language, 
and  had  shown  much  antipathy  to  the  high  clergy.  Arrangfiki^  Mij.,  iii.  341-2. 

'^  He  wanted  confirmed  all  the  measures  of  the  liberal  administration,  and 
was  desirous  of  adopting  others,  to  wit:  payment  of  the  clergy  by  the  state, 
religious  toleration,  revision  of  parochial  fees  by  the  govt,  and  exemption  of 
the  people  from  some  ecclesiastical  imposts.  lie  instructed  his  minister  to 
act  on  the  principle  of  an  ample  and  free  religious  toleration,  though  recog- 
nizing the  Koman  catholic  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  Vol  de  Af^'.,  March  18, 
Apr.  25,  1865;  BiveroL,  Oobenu  Mex.,  ii.  649-59;  Domeneehj  HiH.  eiu  Mex.,  iii 
318;  Martinez,  BkL  SevoL  Mex,,  i.  235-7;  Dianodellmp.,  Feb.  27,  1865. 
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Hhe  end  of  the  empire,  and  of  ecclesiajstical  efforts 
to  hold  sway  in  Mexico,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in 
other  chapters.  Freedom  of  religion  has  been  secured 
in  a  manner  that  renders  all  opposition  to  it  out  of 
the  question.  The  law  of  December  4,  1860,  made  it 
so,  and  subsequent  decrees  in  following  years  further 
strengthened  it.  The  government  made  its  measures 
practical,  ceding  to  protestant  congregations  build- 
ings in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  elsewhere.  From  this 
time  several  protestant  sects  established  missions  in 
the  countiy,  and  though  beset  with  difficulties — from 
the  opposition  of  the  catholic  clergy,  and  from  old- 
standing  beliefs  and  prejudices  not  easily  eradicated — 
made  considerable  progress.**  Even  the  Mormons 
established  colonies  in  Mexican  territory,  and  an  as- 
sociation of  free-thinkers  was  formed  in  Mexico  in 
1870.  The  government  maintains  friendly  relations 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  there  bemg  now  an 
understanding  that  church  and  state  are  separate,  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  free  to  exercise  their 
functions  within  their  legitimate  orbit.* 

The  popular  dislike  of  monastic  institutions  began 
in  the  reign  of  Cdrlos  III.,  and  increased  with  the 
development  of  thought  among  the  masses.  The 
bishops  seem  to  have  encouraged  this  dislike,  and 
audiencias  and  magistrates  exercised  unstintedly  the 
patronato,  carrying  out  the  royal  instructions  to  crush 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  more  particularly  that  of  the 

*  Violence,  and  even  murder,  has  been  resorted  to  in  several  places,  but 
in  later  yearn  the  dissenting  sects  have  not  been  interfered  with.  In  April 
1883  was  opened  in  Jeres  a  protestant  church,  and  another  the  following 
month  in  Toluca.  Alaman,  CcUdl.  Hist,,  1884,  162-3.  The  following  author- 
ities also  treat  of  the  subject:  Am,  and  For.  Christ.  Umon,  zvi.  247-8;  xvii. 
179-80,  272,  311-19;  xviii.  28, 181-3,  285-6;  T&var,  Hiat  Pari,  iii  563,  677-«; 
Mex.  Dior,  Ofie,,  May  4,  1870;  June  29,  Oct.  7,  1871;  Harfer'a  Mag,,  xlix. 
\ll-%',  Diario  Dtbatea,  7th  Cong.,  iv.  5-6;  Pan,  Star  and  Herald,  Jan.  20, 
Feb.  11,  March  10,  Apr.  12,  1875;  June  19,  1876;  Salv,,  Diario  OJic,  Apr.  19, 
1876,  741. 

*In  1871  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suft-age.  Under  the 
amended  constitution  of  1873,  Ist^  church  and  state  are  made  independent  of 
each  other;  2d,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract;  3d,  no  religious  corporation  may 
possess  real  estate,  nor  capital  secured  thereon,  with  the  sole  exception  ez- 

fressed  in  art.  127.  Dnhlan  and  Lozano,  Leg.  Mex.,  viii.  397;  IHario  Debates, 
th  Cong.,  189,  193,  1266-7;  Mex.,  Diario  Ofic,  March  29,  1871. 
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regular  branch.  At  the  time  of  the  grito  de  Dolores 
in  1810,  the  old  prestige  of  tbe  friars  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Many  of  their  number  joined 
the  revolution,  throwing  off  the  monk's  habit,  and 
donning  the  soldier's  uniform.  The  most  crushing 
blow  the  clergy  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
crown  was  in  depriving  their  revolutionary  members 
of  their  priestly  fuero,*'  and  heaven  did  not  come  to 
their  relief.  From  that  time  the  decadence  of  the 
religious  orders  rapidly  progressed.  Members  of  fam- 
ilies in  good  social  standing  had  ceased  to  join,  and 
the  few  recruits  they  obtained  were  generally  from 
the  lower  classes.  Civil  laws,  authorizing  co-action 
to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  monastic  vows,  were 
repealed  in  November  1833.  The  religious  of  both 
sexes  were  permitted  to  leave  the  cloister  if  they  so 
desired.®*  Organizations  of  friars  were  suppressed 
by  the  law  of  July  12,  1859;  the  priests  were  to 
secularize  themselves,  and  be  pensioned.  The  same 
law  extinguished  all  ecclesiastical  congregations,  and 
prohibited  novitiates  for  nuns;  the  existing  nuns  being 
allowed  to  remain  as  such  with  the  dowers  they 
brought  with  them  at  the  time  of  taking  the  veil ;  but 
such  as  wished  to  leave  the  cloister  were  to  be  reim- 
bursed the  full  amount  of  their  dowers.  In  1861  it 
was  ordered  that  all  nuns  should  be  concentrated  in 
one  convent.*^ 

Santa  Anna  permitted  the  Jesuits  in  1843  and 
1853  to  settle  in  some  parts  of  the  republic,  and 
organize  missions  in  order  to  civilize  savage  Indians. 
It  seems  that  the  order  established  some  houses,  and 

"  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  many  were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  aen- 
tenoed  to  death  and  other  penalties.  Viceroy's  decree  in  Oaeeta,  June  30, 
1812;  Aktman,  Hist.  Mij,,  iii.  395;  Mendiml,  Besumen  HUL,  137-40,  268. 

"This  decree  was  annulled  bv  Santa  Anna  in  1854  and  1855,  but  given 
renewed  validity  by  Pros.  Comonfort  in  April  1856.  Arehivo  Mex.,  Col.  Ley.^ 
ii.  33-6;  iii.  98-9;  Dublan  and  Lomno,  Legis,  Mex,,  vii  266-7,  482-4;  viii 
154;  La  Bandera  de  AyuOa,  May  24,  1856. 

"It  was  carried  out  Feb.  12th,  and  thouffh  some  care  was  had,  the  sisters 
are  said  to  have  sofifered  much.  It  is  related  that  the  nuns  of  Pnebla  in  1857, 
being  without  resources  and  starving,  refused  the  proffered  aid  of  the  govt, 
preferring  'death  to  dishonor! '  Diario  de  Avisos,  Aug.  24,  1857;  La  Crtk,  ▼• 
407. 
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that  Bome  of  its  former  property  was  restored;  but 
there  is  no  account  of  their  opening  missions.  Santa 
Anna's  decree  of  September  19,  1853,  was  repealed 
on  June  7,  1856,  congress  ordering  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  the  country. 

The  society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  had  been  al- 
lowed in  1845  to  found  establishments  in  the  republic. 
The  orders  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  Bethlehemites,  and 
other  hospitallers  had  been  suppressed  since  1820. 
The  Franciscans  proper,  barefooted  Franciscans  of 
San  Diego,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  the  order  of 
Mercy,  and  others  continued  till  the  final  general  sup^ 
pression  took  place.** 

The  advent  of  the  sisters  of  charity  was  in  1844, 
and  with  the  special  favors  shown  them  soon  spread 
throughout  the  country.  In  1861,  when  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  toward  the  religious  orders, 
the  sisters  of  charity  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
work  under  government  inspection,  made  amenable  to 
the  civil  laws,  forbidden  to  act  as  a  religious  order, 
and  warned  to  attend  strictly  to  their  legitimate  du- 
ties. In  February  1863  nunneries  and  communities 
of  female  devotees  were  suppressed,  and  the  next  year 
regulations  were  decreed  for  repaying  them  their 
dowers.  In  1877  all  communities  of  nuns  were  dis- 
persed." 

The  mission  system,  formerly  so  extensive,  in  the 
course  of  time  became  reduced  to  small  proportions. 
In  1834  the  government  decreed  their  secularization; 

''The  Franciscanfl  then  had  six  colleges  de  propaganda  fide;  namely,  San 
Fernando  of  Mexico,  Ooadalupe  of  Zacatecae,  Sanfca  Cruz  of  Queretaro,  Nues- 
ira  Seftora  de  2iapopam,  San  Francisco  of  Pachnca.  In  1861  the  force  of  the 
religious  orders  was  as  follows:  Provincials  28;  Priors  122;  Procurators,  Mas- 
ters and  Lecturers  375;  other  members  947.  Total  1,472.  Convents,  Qua- 
dalupans  6;  Franciscans  31;  Dominicans  14;  Augustinians  13;  Dieguinos  14; 
Carmelites  16;  Meroenarios  19;  Jesuits  14;  Paulistsd;  Folipenses  8;  Fernan- 
dinoB  3;  and  Camiloe  2.  Nuns:  there  were  monastertes  of  Carmelites,  Ca- 
puchins, Teresas,  Claras,  Isabelinas,  Catarinas,  etc.,  numbering  64.  The 
personnel  consisted  of  63  abbesses  and  prioresses,  and  1,463  nuns.  There  were 
also  42  siiters  of  charity,  792  girls,  and  858  maid-servants,  making  a  total  of 
8,228.  ffemanda,  EttaditL  Mej.,  248-9. 

'^IhAlan  and  Lotano,  LmU.  Mex,,  iv.  625;  ix.  594-5,  598-601;  Tooar, 
EH,  Farlam,,  iiL  248,  254;  Zatmoou,  HUL  Mij.,  xvi.  306-15,  361-5. 
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but  the  order  was  not  carried  out  at  once.  Many 
of  the  missions  had  ceased  to  exist  for  the  want  of 
means  and  missionaries.  At  last  the  government  sold 
the  mission  property,  and  disposed  of  all  funds  which 
had  been  provided  in  early  times  for  their  support 

Among  the  several  religious  fraternities  worthy  of 
mention  that  existed  in  1861  were  the  following: 
Siervos  de  Maria,  Archicofradia  de  la  Purfsima  Con- 
cepcion,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  excloistered;  Archicofradia 
de  San  Miguel,  Muy  Ilustre  Congregacion  de  Esclavos, 
Esclavos  Cocheros  del  Santisimo  Sacramento;  Archi- 
cofradia del  Santisimo  Sacramento,  and  another  of 
the  Inmaculado  Corazon  de  Maria— all  of  which  had 
their  constitutions  and  by-laws,  and  had  had  a  recog- 
nition and  the  protection  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  Their  names  indicate  the  chief  object 
for  which  they  were  respectively  instituted.  Most  of 
them  were  also  mutual  aid  associations. 

Of  the  immense  wealth  possessed  by  the  clergy  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment seized  a  portion  in  1805  and  1806;  other  large 
sums  in  money  and  plate  were  taken  from  time  to  time 
for  the  requirements  of  the  war  in  supporting  troops 
in  the  field  to  uphold  the  royal  sway;**  and  still  an- 
other slice  was  swallowed  up  by  the  directores  de  obras 
pias  during  the  ensuing  confusion.  The  values  set  by 
many  writers  on  ecclesiastical  estates  were  much  ex- 
aggerated even  for  the  period  preceding  1833.  They 
probably  were  so  in  several  cases  from  that  time  to 
the  year  of  the  final  sequestration."  From  1832  to 
1860,  the  clergy  sold  many  estates,  both  urban  and 
rural,  whose  former  value  was  estimated  at  $85,000,000, 

*»Cdrte8,  Diario,  1811,  v.  6, 19,  23-6;  xxii.  212;  CMee,  CoL  Dec,  L  165-9; 
AJaman,  Hist,  Miy,  ▼.  619-20,  526-6. 

**  Some  of  the  property  had  been  seued  in  1829  for  public  defence.  DUntm, 
Vat,,  ii.  72;  Jfex.,  Doc  Import.,  1-63.  The  estates  depreciated  after  1832, 
particularly  in  18^,  owinff  to  the  large  mortality  from  cnolera  of  tenants  who 
nad  brouffht  buildings  and  lands  to  a  ruined  condition,  and  owed  largely  for 
rents.  The  law  of  Oct.  27,  1833,  doin^  away  with  civil  co-action  in  tiie  collec- 
tion of  tithes,  together  with  a  scarcity  of  laborers,  disenabled  the  deigy  to 
repair  the  buildings  or  improve  the  lands. 
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for  less  than  $42,000,000."  The  clergy  had  volunta- 
rily donated  large  sums,  and  also  paid  their  share  of 
forced  loans  levied,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was 
never  reimbursed.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1856,  the 
government  decreed  that  real  estate  of  the  church,  or 
property  administered  by  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  tenants  at  a  value  corre- 
sponding with  the  rent  they  were  paying,  estimated  at 
six  per  centum  per  year." 

The  revolution  of  Puebla,  San  Luis  Potosf,  and 
Tacubaya,  cost  the  clergy  in  three  years  nearly  nine 
million  dollars;  and  the  constitutional  party  took  from 
them  about  10^  millions  more,  making  a  total  loss  of 
nearly  twenty  millions.  It  was  therefore  coniputed 
that  the  property  on  the  date  of  the  decree  for  its 
sequestration  was  worth  about  184f  million  dollars,^ 
exclusive  of  churches  and  temples.  Allowing  for 
possibly  unknown  sales,  and  other  confiscations  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  40  millions,  we  may  say  that 
the  whole  had  bepome  reduced  to  1 24  milliona  Taking 
off  one  third  to  facilitate  sales,  we  have  83  millions. 
The  fact  is  that  the  sales  yielded  much  less.^  Most 
of  the  property  had  been  already  sold  in  1869. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  the  church  had  was  the 
tithes.  It  was  subj ect  to  vicissitudes  for  several  y ears,*^ 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  in  the  last  years  of  the  clergy's 

"^In  1847  the  clergy  were  no  longer  able,  their  friends  Mid,  to  support 
themseWes  oenteell^.  In  1856  matters  had  grown  worse.  Cathedrals  were 
in  a  decayed  condition,  the  revenues  ffreatly  reduced.  The  members  of  chap- 
ters suffered  for  want  of  means.  The  cry  that  the  clergy  owned  from  60 
to  80  millions  was  unfounded.  The  property  had  fallen  to  an  insignificant 
amount  Jtoaa,  Jtudo  Imp.,  4-6;  La  Urta,  iii.  396.  Richthofen,  Rep.  Mex., 
4-6,  estimated  the  income  from  gifts,  tithes,  fees,  sales  of  images,  etc.,  from 
nine  to  ten  millions,  and  perhaps  twice  as  much  with  the  income  from  landed 
property. 

^  The  prindpsl  remaining  as  a  lien  on  the  property  might  be  redeemed  at 
ooavenience.  Ihe  sovt  derived  an  excise  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  such  convey- 
ances. AjmrUam,  mmre  derecho  p(ib,  ecles,^  10;  Jfex.,  Col  Ley.,  1861,  ii.  let  pt, 
1-18, 126-6, 178-200;  343-53,  app.  377-445,  passim;  Duhlan  and  Lcmno,  Legts. 
Mex.,  viii  197-201;  Zarco,  HiH.  Cong.  i.  117-20,  183-205,  and  many  others. 

••Details  in  Hernandez,  EetadigL  Me).,  250-4. 

"  Maximilian  revised  the  operations  of  Juarez'  govt  till  April  1866,  and 
the  value  of  nationalised  nroperty  as  appearing  on  the  books  was  |62,365, 
616.  Mex.,  Mem.  Hoc.,  1870,  566,  642. 

"From  1806  to  1810,  between  10  and  11  million  dollars;  from  1829  to 
1888,  only  from  5^  to  5^  millions,  ifce.,  Mem.  Agric  i  Ind.,  1843,  annex  2. 
Hist.  Mix..  Vol.  VL   88 
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privileged  existence,  the  tithes  were  only  about  3i 
million  dollars.  Other  sources  were  the  fees  and 
emoluments,  and  other  devices,  all  exorbitant  and 
demoralizing  to  the  Indians.  The  laws  on  parochial 
fees  and  emoluments  were  reformed  by  a  decree  of 
President  Comonfort,  in  April  1857,  which  greatly 
displeased  the  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico 
passed  a  circular  to  his  clergy  not  to  demand  in  future 
any  fees,  but  to  simply  accept  whatever  the  faithful 
chose  to  give  as  alms  for  the  support  of  their  pastors. 
In  1874  a  law  was  enacted  annulling  all  donations  to 
ecclesiastical  corporations. 

Outside  of  the  official  feasts  proper,  such  as  the 
celebration  of  the  nation's  patron  saints  and  royal  days, 
coronations,  etc.,  in  colonial  times,  and  of  national 
anniversaries  after  the  independence,  all  of  which 
went  under  the  name  of  fiestas  de  tabla,  but  also  had 
a  religious  charswjter,  the  clergy  taking  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in  the  ceremonials,  there  were  numerous 
other  festivals,  exclusively  of  the  church.  The  number 
of  feast-days  at  one  time  was  so  ^eat  that  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  and  the  laboring  class  suffered 
severely ;  one  half  the  year  or  more  being  made  up  of 
Sundays  and  holidays.  In  view  of  this,  the  Roman 
pontiflf  in  1835  authorized  the  diocesans  of  Mexico  to 
reduce  the  number.  Doubts  occurred,  and  discussions 
ensued  with  considerable  disaCTeement  among  the 
bishops,  until,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1 839,  the  pope 
issued  his  brief  ordering  the  decrease,  to  which  the 
Mexican  government  affixed  its  exequatur  on  the  14th 
of  September  of  the  same  year.** 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many  intelligent  as 
well  as  impartial  writers  who  have  visited  Mexico, 
the  masses  of  the  population  never  had  a  rational  idea 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  a  just  conception  of  its 
founder ;  hence  their  proneness  to  regard  the  external 
symbols  and  ceremonies  practised  by  their  church  as 

^ Breve  PantigT.  autark,,  1-9;  ArriUaga,  B.,  Sati^ac.,  1-20;  Jfesc,  CoL  d% 
Leyes  y  Dtc,  1840,  250-2;  Breve  Pontif,  (1839). 
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religion  itself.  In  their  ignorance,  they  never  could 
possess  themselves  of  its  true  spirit,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  adoration  of  images,  and  blind  fanaticism  and 
superstition.  The  fact  is,  that  the  benighted  Indians, 
forming  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  have  been 
taught  to  worship  images;  the  well-informed  bowed 
the  knee,  perhaps,  but  in  private  derided  the  super* 
stition  they  were  obliged  outwardly  to  conform  to.  It 
must  be  acknowledged ,  however,  that  in  late  years,  with 
the  spread  of  education,  the  people  have  been  arriving 
at  a  better  conception  of  Christianity,  and  throwing  off 
many  of  their  former  stupid  beliefs. 

General  kneeling  in  the  streets,  when  the  parish 
priests  were  carrying  the  host  to  the  moribund,^  and 
ordering  of  masses  for  the  dead,  to  save  their  souls 
from  torture,  or  to  hasten  their  exit  from  purgatory, 
were  common  practices,  and  from  the  latter  the  church 
derived  immense  revenues.**  Ridiculous  exhibitions 
were  often  made  by  the  devout,  such,  for  instance,  as 
parading  a  figure  of  Christ  in  a  green  silk  robe,  with 
a  large  white  handkerchief  fastened  across  the  shoul- 
ders to  protect  his  back  from  the  sun;  and  the  virgin 
Mary  following  with  a  fashionable  French  hat,  worn 
jauntily.  The  feasts  of  the  crucifixion  at  Pueblo 
Viejo  de  Tampico,  and  of  Santiago  de  Compostela, 
were  evidences  of  a  mixture  of  barbarism  with  civili- 
zation.^ Still  other  proofs  might  be  given  had  I  the 
space.  I  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  au- 
thorities.** I  cannot  omit,  however,  two  instances  of 
the  worst  species  of  ignorance  and  superstition  occur- 
ring in  late  times.     In  1869.  in  a  town  of  the  district 

^  Persons  fsiling  to  do  it,  even  from  ignorance,  were  imprisoned.  Nik$* 
Beff,,  zlviiL  814. 

*^  After  the  enactment  of  the  reform  laws,  all  religions  manifestations  or 
ceremonies  ontside  of  the  churches  were  forbidden  under  severe  penalties. 
Mex.^  Cod,  Rrf.^  SS9;  El  Dtrtdha^  iii.  420;  Diano  Debates,  6th  Cong.,  iv.  303, 
34d-^. 

^'The  latter  was  areffnlar  Indian  masquerade,  with  dancing  after  the  ban- 
quet, in  and  out  of  the  church,  at  the  sound  of  a  drum  and  some  other  instru- 
ment. BeHramif  Le  Meaoigpie,  i  31-40,  523-4;  dkiea^  Dtar,  Cod,  Pen,,  1822,  iii 
53;   Ward's  Mex,,  I  661. 

^  Tkompa(m*s  SecoiL,  101;  Perrg^s  Trav,,  30-6;  ffdler,  /fewen,  277;  ATCA- 
Umfordi,  Aftfico,  326-35;  JtauHel  au»  Mtx,,  203;  Stephens'  Yuc,  ii  331-3$ 
and  numberless  otbiM. 
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of  Jonacatepec,  state  of  Mexico,  not  far  from  the  cap- 
ital, a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft  was  burnt  to 
death,  after  suffering  much  torture,  by  means  of  which 
the  acknowledgment  was  wnmg  out  of  her  that  she 
was  really  a  witch.**  On  the  7th  of  April,  1874,  two 
men  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  under  a  regular  sentence 
of  court,  in  San  Juan  de  Jacobo,  district  of  Concordia, 
in  Sinaloa,  for  having,  during  the  period  of  six  months, 
bewitched  another  man.  The  authors  of  the  outrage 
were  arrested  and  subjected  to  a  trial  for  murder. 

Among  the  festivals  which  upon  their  yearly  re- 
currence obtain  a  strict  observance  with  a  most 
marked  devotion  are  the  following :  New- Year's  day, 
epiphany,  septuagesima,  sexagesima,  and  auinquagesi- 
ma  Sundays,  Shrovetide,  Ash-Wednesday,  lent,  feast  of 
the  seven  Dolours  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  passion 
Sunday,  palm  Sunday,  the  holy  week,  and  easter. 
During  the  holy  week,  the  tragedy  enacted  in  Syria 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago  has  been  reproduced 
almost  to  the  life,  even  to  the  inflicting  of  lashes  on  the 
man  personating  the  saviour.  Christ  s  act  of  washing 
his  apostles'  feet  was  one  of  the  ceremonies,  and  was 
generally  performed  by  a  person  in  high  position,  official 
or  social,  on  twelve  poor  men  who  were  afterward  given 
generous  alms.  Maximilian  did  it  in  1866.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  a  season  of  display  of  wealth  as  well 
as  of  piety.  The  lower  classes,  however,  have  ever  de- 
voted their  special  worship  to  the  vii^n  Mary  under 
the  many  names  faith  has  given  her.  To  the  saviour, 
her  son,  they  show  a  respectful  pity,  an  humble  and 
more  distant  adoration ;  but  to  Mary  they  give  their 
whole  confidence,  looking  up  to  her  as  their  powerful 
intercessor  in  heaven.  Hence  her  shrines  are  always 
well  tended  and  filled  with  men  and  women  on  their 
knees,  addressing  themselves  to  her  images  with  faces 
expressive  of  the  most  intense  love  and  devotion.** 

**El  Derecho,  ii  59.  This  is  a  joarnal  of  jarisprudenoe,  pnbUshed  in 
Mexico. 

*^Arronk,  Manual,  144-^,  151;  Tttdar*s  T<mr,  iL  952-^;  CabieronU  Li/e  m 
Hex.,  I  197-214;  ii.  42^,  133-6,  143-52;  La  Cruz,  i.  27;  ii.  21-2;  vii.  262-3; 
If^orme  Secrtta,  1-8;  Diario  del  Imp,,  March  31,  1806,  333. 
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Then  there  were  ascension  day,  Whitsunday  or  pen- 
tecost,  and  corpus  christi.  The  virgin  de  los  Reme- 
dios  and  the  virgin  de  Guadalupe  have  always  been 
objects  of  the  highest  regard,  and  gorgeous  ceremonies 
have  been  dedicated  to  them  by  all  classes.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  feasts  were  made  occasions  for  speculation 
by  both  the  clergy  and  laymen  in  the  sale  of  images, 
and  for  excesses,  drinking,  and  gambling  especially.^ 
The  fact  is,  that  so  much  devoutness,  so  much  time 
devoted  to  religious  festivals  and  ceremonies,  did  not 
appear  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  masses,  not 
over-virtuous  at  best,  and  still  less  so  when  the  occa- 
sions for  the  public  indulging  of  vice  came  round. 
Christmas  eve  has  been  every  year  made  much  of  by 
all  classes :  by  the  educated  with  attendance  in  church, 
and  suppers  at  their  homes;  by  the  lower  classes  with 
debauchery,  winked  at  by  the  authorities  at  times,  and 
not  infrequent  crime.  The  government  has  in  late 
years  made  great  efforts  to  check  all  such  excesses.*^ 
Christmas  is  in  Mexico,  as  it  is  in  almost  every 
Christian  country,  a  day  of  universal  rejoicing,  giving 
and  receiving  of  presents,  and  family  reunions.  In 
connection  with  it,  the  people  have  a  custom  of  com- 
memorating at  their  homes  during  nine  consecutive 
nights,  under. the  name  of  lasposadaSy  Maiy's  eight 
days*  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  The  feast 
of  all  saints  and  the  commemoration  of  all  souls  are 
also  observed  with  appropriate  devotion  as  well  as 
honor& 

To  the  festivals  above  named,  we  must  add  the  pa- 
tron saints  of  the  nation,  states,  and  towns,  of  high 
officials  or  public  benefactors,  and  of  members  of  fami- 
lies. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Mexicans  have 
never  lacked  for  opportunities  to  devote  their  time  and 
earnings  to  the  church. 

^Tkanqmm*^  ReooH,  103;  Mayer's  Mex.  a»  It  Was,  etc,  66,  68-9,  143-6, 
148;  Btutamante,  Oabmete  ATesc.,  L  62-3;  Id.,  Oran,  Dia,,  1-11;  Diario  de 
Avisos  (1866,  Nov.  22,  1868,  Feb.  17,  18);  MiMenpfordt,  Mejko,  i  334-^;  La 
Oposidon  (1834,  Nov.  16);  La  Nackm  (1866,  Nov.  19,  Deo.  28). 

«Mex.,  Legis.  MeJ.,  1848,  639-40. 
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The  peaceful,  semi-dormant  times  of  colonial  rule 
were  undoubtedly  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  a  race 
which  is  rapidly  absorbing  the  Indian  and  Spanish 
parent  stock  and  advancing  toward  a  fixed  type.  What 
this  will  be  is  wholly  a  matter  of  speculation.  If  left 
to  themselves  the  mestizos  must  in  time  become  the 
national  race,  as  already  represented  by  a  large  body 
among  them,^  but  our  age  is  not  one  of  exclusiveness, 
and  growing  intercourse  is  opposed  to  strict  con- 
servatism. Mexico  is  exposed  in  an  exceptional  man- 
ner to  the  encroachments  of  universal  progress,  lying 
as  she  does  on  the  borders  of  a  nation  impelled  above 
any  other  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  territory 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1848  is  rapidly  transforming 

^  Many  writers  regard  the  type  as  already  stamped  in  tlie  majoniy  of  the 
mestizoe,  while  Jonrdanet  and  others  still  look  for  modifications,  either 
toward  Indian  or  white,  although  they  fail  to  present  any  well-defined  aiga- 
ment.  Pimcntel,  Econcm,^  186-^,  joins  Alaman  in  a  despairing  wtil  at  the 
prospective  disappearance  of  the  present  races  like  the  iMiiiders  of  the  present 
ruins  in  Central  America* 

i606) 
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itself,  and  now  railroads  are  opening  wide  paths  into 
Anihuac  for  an  irresistible  advance,  prompted  bj 
material  interests,  and  to  be  welcomed  from  similar 
motives,  despite  the  warning  cry  of  patriotic  mentors. 
Here  lies,  then,  a  modifying  influence  toward  a  white 
race,  even  if  a  counteracting  element  for  political 
preservation  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  Europeaa 
colonista  Even  this,  however,  does  not  point  to  ^ 
fixed  type,  which  depends  upon  geographic  environ- 
ment. 1  will  here  merely  allude  to  the  national  type 
unfolding  in  the  United  States,  with  its  several 
marked  Indian  features,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  champions  of  the  aborigines,  that  although  their 
proteges  are  disappearing,  they  may  yet  be  avenged 
upon  their  conquerors  by  nature  herself.  Yet  must 
they  not  overlook  the  powerful  factor  presented  by 
universal  intercourse,  which  is  affecting,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Statistics  regarding  the  changes  in  a  population  so 
remarkable  and  prominent  in  its  progress  must  be  of 
particular  interest  Unfortunately,  those  that  exist 
are  not  verv  reliable,  for  no  complete  census  has  ever 
been  taken,^  owing  above  all  to  the  continual  political 
disturbances,  the  fear  of  levies  for  taxes  and  military 
service,  and  the  periodic  movements  of  populations 
between  towns  and  country  for  employment  and 
gathering  of  fruit.'     Hence  the  figures  are  widely 

*  Altlioiigh  ■eTeial  hftT«  been  ord«ved  and  many  taken  with  great  exact- 
ness in  certain  districts.  Arritiaga,  Recap,,  1829,  190-2;  1831,  216-17;  Mix., 
CoL  Leytt,  1854,  vii.  38^A4;  1855,  viii  80-7;  Archivo  M^x,,  CoL  Ley,,  ▼. 
491-8;  Bib.  Mex,,  Amen,,  i.  280,  and  other  anthoritieB.  Registration,  like 
other  official  duties,  suffered  from  the  ]^revailing  negligence  and  political  dis- 
orders. Among  the  reffulations  issued  in  this  respect  may  be  consulted  those 
in  Arckho  M^,  Cok  Ley.,,  y.  528-9;  C6d^  Rtforma,  171-8;  Diario  <U  Ih- 
}HUes,  Cong.  9,  L  708-ia 

*It  has  been  estimated  that  two  thirds  of  the  people  can  be  classed  vi 
more  or  less  shifting*  and  Garcia  Cubas,  Escriiot  iJiv.,  6,  assumes  that  half 
the  inhabitants  escape  the  census-takers,  so  that  their  figures  are  widely  esti- 
mated. Among  the  tendencies  shown  by  the  state  authoritiea  is  one  to  swell 
the  figpires  in  order  to  increase  the  representation  in  congress,  and  the  ooun- 
teractmg  one  of  seeking  to  escape  tax  and  army  levies.  It  must  be  consid- 
ered, however,  that  the  changes  in  the  constitution  and  government  policy 
have  at  different  times  so  modified  one  objection  or  ano5>er  as  to  lay  bare 
most  deceptions. 
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based  on  estimates,  according  to  which  the  number 
of  inhabitants  may  now  be  placed  at  over  10,000,000. 
The  period  of  the  independence  war  is  generally  re- 
garded as  stationary,  but  after  this  the  increase  is  reck- 
oned at  about  eight  per  mille,  a  figure  far  below  those 
given  by  Humboldt  and  Navarro,  and  lower  still  when 
we  consider  the  greater  lease  of  life  attained  to  some 
extent  in  Mexico  with  the  aid  of  modem  conveniences 
and  medical  knowledge.  Yet  their  ratio  does  not 
appear  extravagant  for  the  peaceful  colonial  era,^  as 
compared  with  republican  times,  with  its  constant 
revolutions,  and  consequently  unfavorable  condition 
for  rearing  familiea  To  this  must  be  added  the 
withdrawal  from  Indians  of  the  protective  measures 
of  a  paternal  government,  leaving  them  exposed  to  a 
competitive  struggle  with  races  possessing  sui^erior 
advantages  and  ever  ready  to  abuse  them. 

The  contact  with  the  Europeans  is  undoubtedly 
prejudicial  to  the  aborigines,  though  less  rapid  in  its 
effect  than  in  the  United  States.  During  colonial 
times,  new  and  intensified  epidemics  appear  as  promi- 
nent annihilators,  by  which  a  large  population  was 
reduced  to  about  three  millions  and  a  half  at  the 
opening  of  this  century.  Since  then,  other  less  direct 
causes  must  be  regarded  as  mainly  contributing  to 
the  decrease  of  their  number,  a  decrease  which  be- 
comes very  marked  on  comparing  it  with  the  growth 
of  the  other  occupants  of  the  soil.  With  a  fairly 
strong  constitution,  and  fecund  women  so  generally 
attributed  to  them,  they  should  have  participated  to 
some  extent  in  the  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent, 
exhibited  by  the  total  population.  Instead  of  this 
they  declined,  thus  swelling  the  proportionate  rate  of 
growth  for  the  other  races  to  double  or  even  treble. 

An  oflScial  report  ascribes  this  to  some  hidden  evil,* 
which,  however,  reveals  itself  distinctly  on  one  side 

*Both  Cortina  and  Garcia  Cabas  so  accept  it.  Jonrdanet  assamed  not 
long  ago  an  avelrage  increase  of  ten  per  mille,  with  a  possible  addition  of  two 
per  mille  under  a  peaceful  govenmient. 

^Mix.,  Mem.  MiniaL  Fomento,  1857. 
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in  a  criminal  lack  of  care  during  the  periods  of  mater- 
nity and  childhood.  This  is  proved  oy  the  enormous 
death  rate  among  children  below  the  age  of  ten, 
which  in  some  districts  reaches  fifty  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  total.*  In  bringing  forward  their  array  of 
retarding  causes,  as  given  in  the  foot-note,  most  writ- 
ers overlook  that  most  of  the  injurious  features  com- 
plained of  have  nearly  always  existed,  and  are  shared 
by  the  fast-growing  mestizos,  who,  moreover,  expose 
themselves  more  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  than  any 
other  class.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  contact  of 
races  with  its  active  and  passive  influence  is  entitled 
to  greater  consideration,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  United  States,  where  the  relative 
conditions  of  life  are  so  widely  different.^ 

In  this  connection  must  be  weighed  the  effect  of 
absorption  by  the  mixed  race,  generally  embraced 
under  the  term  mestizo,^  which  has  grown  at  a  com- 
paratively enormous  rate,  at  the  expense  of  both 
Indians  and  whitea  Its  former  proportion  of  twenty- 
two  per  cent  to  the  total  population  has  now  expanded 
to  about  forty-three,  while  the  whites  have  increased 
only  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  aborigines  declined 
from  sixty  to  thirty-seven.  The  negro  mixtures  are 
practically  merged  in  them,  and  the  greater  part  of 

'Commit  Reyes,  in  Soe.  Mex,  Otog,,  Boletin,  ep.  2a,  i.  180  et  seq.  Among 
the  canses  ennmersted  are,  the  metate  grindinff  and  other  hard  work 
impoeed  on  women,  earl^  marriages,  the  liquors  ana  medicines  taken  by  pro- 
Bpective  mothers,  abortion,  the  lack,  in  the  provinces  at  least,  of  lymg-in 
hospitals  and  foundling  asylums,  neglect  of  vaccine  and  other  precautions, 
injudicious  feeding  of  children  on  boiled  maize  and  other  vegetables  and 
sugar-cane,  combined  with  insufficient  exercise  and  ignorant  treatment,  and 
the  use  of  lime  in  preparing  the  universal  tortilla.  Aa  a  result,  the  children 
are  said  to  become  pot-beUied  and  scrofulous;  and  growing  up  weak,  they 
perpetuate  their  dieeases,  and  fall  ready  victims  to  epidemics  and  famine, 
Ixytn  aided  by  intemperance,  improvidence,  and  filth.  It  may  be  observed 
that  pulmonary  diseases  make  terrible  inroads,  partlv  owing  to  the  high  ele- 
vation of  the  plateau.  Reyes  shows  that  they  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  total 
death  ravaffe.  Id.,  172;  Sariorius,  Mex.,  10;  hemanda,  Mex.,  71;  Oitreia 
Cubas,  EtcnioaDiv.,  54;  Ro9a,  Mem.,  15;  Tylor*9  Anahuac,  306. 

^  In  some  of  the  northern  states  along  the  United  States  border,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Indian  is  very  marked. 

*For  names  of  castes  and  Indian  tribes,  see  Oarcia  Cubcu,  Mex.,  61  et  seq. ; 
mj Native Haees,  i.,  passim;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  passim;  MUhlenp/ordt,  M^., 
199,  208;  TachuiU,  Peru,  15;  Maytr'9  Mex.  Aztec,  li.  37. 
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the  so-called  whites  are  really  mestizos  of  a  lighter 
hue/  The  eagerness  to  be  classed  among  the  fair- 
complezioned  race  is  nearly  as  strong  as  in  colonial 
days. 

An  interesting  study  is  the  ^ect  of  climate  on  a 
population  here  scattered  throughout  three  different 
zones.  The  belief  is  general,  especially  abroad,  that 
the  tierra  caliente,  or  coast  region,  is  less  adapted  to 
either  natives  or  foreigners  than  the  tierra  fria  of  the 
plateau.  This  rests  mainly  on  the  prevalence  in  the 
marshy  shore  districts  of  fevers  which  attack  new- 
comers, and  on  the  preponderating  ratio  of  inhabi- 
tants on  the  uplands.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
where  malaria  is  absent  the  coast  region,  and  above 
all  the  intermediate  tierra  templada,  permits  a  more 
perfect  development  of  mind  and  body,  even  natives 
finding  relief  here  from  the  languor  that  grows  upon 
them  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  teble-land.^^ 
Statistics  show  a  greater  proportion  of  births  in  the 
low  and  intermediate  zones  than  above,  and  if  the  in- 
crease of  population  does  not  exactly  correspond,  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  movements  in  favor  of  the  up- 
lands." 

With  the  spread  of  vaccination  and  other  remedial 
agencies,  the  ravages  of  diseases  have  been  restricted, 
here  as  elsewhere,  with  the  result  of  prolonging  some- 
what the  average  lease  of  life.  Unfortunately,  like 
all  public  measures  in  this  country,  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  too  spasmodic  to  produce  much  good, 
in  face  of  the  prevalent  indifference  and  conservatism. 

* '  Hay  por  lo  m^no»  medio  loilloa  que  rebajar  en  lavor  de  la  raca  meiclitda, ' 
Bays  a  wnter  in  8oc  Mex.  Oeog.,  Boktm^  zl  244;  and  others,  like  Ckiger, 
Mex.t  315,  believe  that  of  the  number  classed  as  whites  less  than  half  a 
million  are  of  pure  blood — perhaps  much  less  I 

'*^  Jourdanet  has  dwelt  considerably  on  this  subject. 

^  In  Soc  Mex,  Oeog.^  BolettHt  xL  228,  are  given  figure  which  indicate  an 
annual  increase  in  the  colder  sone  of  3.06  per  mille  lor  the  47  years  ending 
in  1857,  while  the  low  and  intermediate  regions  i^ow  6.50  per  mille.  The 
percentage  stands  at  8.57  and  9.84,  respectively,  for  the  last  twentv  years  of 
that  period,  showing  the  e£fect  during  the  preceding  27  years  of  the  war 
strife  which  prevailed,  especially  on  the  table-laBd.  Cortina,  in  Id.,  L  14, 
places  the  excess  of  births  in  hot  regions  at  1.5  per  oent,  bat  his  statistioa 
are  not  extensive  enough  to  be  satisfactory. 
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Thus  small-poXy  for  instance,  has  inflicted  grievous 
havoc  at  diflterent  times;  and  impelled  by  dread,  both 
the  government  and  the  public  have  then  taken  rather 
tardy  precautions,^^  The  matlazahuatl  has  been  mer- 
ciful, but  a  new  scourge  came  instead  in  the  form  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  which,  during  its  first  attack  in  1833, 
carried  off,  at  Mexico,  1,200  or  1,400  daily,  and  at 
other  places  in  proportion.^  During  later  more  or 
less  severe  visitations,"  energetic  measures  were  taken 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  sale  of  certain  articles  of 
food;  and  scientific  investigations  were  made  into  the 
nature  of  the  epidemia" 

Yellow  fever,  at  first  confined  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
has  extended  to  the  Pacific  shore,  as  shown  by  the 
severe  visitation  of  this  disease  in  1885.^*  Other  ma- 
lignant fevers  have  at  different  times  left  a  sad  me- 
mento, notably  one  which,  in  1813,  carried  off  about 
20,000  persons  at  the  capital  alone. ^'  Of  leprosy, 
there  is  one  modified  type  known  as  tina  or  pinto^ 
which  has  shown  alarming  svmptoms  of  increase,  al- 
though confined  to  a  belt  which  extends  from  Tabasco 
and  Chiapas  northwestward  by  the  Pacific,  and  is  es- 
peciaUy  prevalent  in  Guerrero  and  Oajaca,  so  much  so 
that  people  from  this  region  are  often  known  as  Pin- 
tos.^^     The  symptoms  are  a  cough,  lustrous  skin,  with 

^* Instance  those  in  1890,  as  described  in  AUeta^  125-7,  181. 

"AtGiiadal&jara^  over  200  died  duly  during  the  height  of  the  ravage. 
Boc,  Mtx.  Oeog.,  Bol.,  vl  293. 

i«  Notably  in  1849-^,  185^-4,  1857, 1866. 

»*ife.,  CoL  Ley.^  1850,  1843-9,  12a-7;  Id.,  Legia.,  133-5j  Arrinaga,  itecop., 
1832-3,  26-7,  475-80;  1833,  7,  17;  1849,  66.  The  investi^tions  resulted  in 
a  number  of  speculative  pamphlets  with  recommendations  or  proclaimed 
remedies,  as  Cdlera,  Preceptoa,  1-8;  Mitodo  Our,,  1-15;  Varioa  Impres.,  ii.  pt 
iL;  Chabert,  Apunies,  1-20;  DdvUa,  B^fuL,  1-16;  ifar^mo,  Btfia,,l-lfi;  Pap. 
Var.f  cxliii.,  cixzi.,  cciii.,  cxiii.,  passim. 

^*In  the  comparatively  high-lying  district  of  Jalapa,  there  were,  in  1853, 
1,300  deaths  from  yellow  fever  and  small-poz.  RivercL,  HiH.  Jalapa,  iv.  427. 

^^  'Quedando  desde  entdnces  desierto  el  barrio  de  Santiago,'  says  Alaman, 
ascribinff  the  source  to  the  sie^  of  Cuantla.  Hui.  M^.,  iii.  414.  A  writer 
in  8oc.  Mex.  Cfeog.,  Bol.,  ii.  76,  gives  the  deaths  at  20,385,  and  in  Niles*  Beg., 
tL  320,  we  find  27,000  mentioned. 

"  *  Poraue  es  muy  raro  el  individuo  que  no  lleva  en  el  cuerpo  alguna 
mancha.'  Leon,  in  8oc,  Mex.  Oeog.,  Boi.,  viii.  507.  This  author  speaks  of  an 
entry  into  Talasco,  in  1858,  of  a  band  of  500  Chiapanec  soldiers,  of  whom 
296  were  marked.  Shortly  before  this,  Gren.  Alvarez  had  entered  Mexico 
with  an  army  from  the  Guerrero  region,  whose  aspect  created  no  little  com- 
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irregular  spots  of  reddish,  white,  and  notably  blue 
colors,  sometimes  advancing  into  scab  and  ulceration, 
with  bad  odor,  but  confined  to  the  skin  alone.  It  is 
most  common  among  mestizos  and  mulattoes,  next 
Indians,  and  least  among  whites  and  negroes. ^^ 

The  medical  board  of  colonial  days,  which  exercised 
beneficial  control  over  the  profession,  was  quickly  cur- 
tailed in  its  jurisdiction  under  the  federal  system.  The 
government  of  each  state  formed  its  board  of  health,*^ 
and  regulated  the  recognition  and  practice  of  medical 
men,  and  each  municipal  community  had  its  committee 
to  watch  spasmodically  over  sanitary  measures.*^  In- 
ferior colleges  began  to  issue  certificates,  and  abuses 
crept  in  by  different  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
good  tone  has  been  imparted  by  the  influx  of  practi- 
tioners, such  as  French  doctors  and  Grerman  apothe- 
caries, and  by  the  resort  of  students  to  Paris  and 
other  continental  schools,  so  that  the  foremost  practi- 
tioners are  not  far  behind  the  Europeans  in  medical 
knowledge.  The  numerical  increase  of  the  profession 
has  not  had  the  effect  of  reaching  a  proportionately 
larger  number  of  sufferers,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  friars  and  curates  used  to  practise  the  heal- 
ing art  in  a  limited  degree;  and  with  the  decline  of 
their  influence  were  lost  many  of  the  benefits  flowing 
from  their  hands. 

Another  blow  at  this  source  of  charity  was  the 
secularization  of  all  benevolent  institutions,  notably 

ment  there.  The  causes  are  Tariousl^  ascribed  to  ancleanliness,  sexual  con- 
tagion, with  hereditary  symptoms,  msect  bites,  especially  from  the  gegat, 
eatine  certain  unclean  fish,  and  'aoceso  del  hombre  con  la  lagarta,'  as  a  cu- 
rate declared.  Id.,  iii  75.  The  water  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  cause,  and  the 
smilax  sarsapariUa  plant;  but  Leon  is  rather  inclined  to  attribute  the  origin 
to  a  disease  of  the  maize,  the  hon^,  particularly  common  in  the  afiSicted  belt, 
where  less  care  is  used  in  prepanng  this  grain  for  food. 

"  It  may  appear  at  any  age,  but  children  between  four  and  six  years  are 
most  liable  to  it.  Goitre  also  prevails  in  Tabasco,  and  certain  other  districts 
of  the  belt  referred  to,  and  Leon  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  decaying  vegeta- 
ble and  other  matter  disseminated  chiefly  through  the  water  used  for  food. 
Id,,  X.  345-53.     See  also  Begistro  Trimeatre,  u.  85-95. 

**  As  inaugurated  already  by  &  decree  from  Spain  of  June  23,  1813»  aad 
continued  in  1820.  Oaz,  Mix,,  xii.  69-72. 

*^  As  regulated  by  state  governments,  ArrillaffO,  Reoop,,  1836,  437-40,  i 
subsequent  laws.  In  Tamaulipas,  extensive  drainage  canals  were  pUox 
Eco  de  Egp.,  Oct.  8,  1853,  4. 
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hospitals,  by  decree  of  February  2,  1861,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  anti-clerical  constitution  of  1857,  the 
government  taking  charge  of  their  management,  as 
well  as  estates,  by  a  board  of  officers  subject  to  the 
secretary  of  the  interior."  A  politically  created  body 
could  hardly  enter  into  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  like 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  it,  and  consequently  the 
aims  of  an  institution  were  often  misdirected,  and  the 
wishes  of  donors  neglected;  yet  a  certain  gain  accrued 
from  a  united  admmistration,  guided  by  advice  from 
the  managers  of  the  establishments  concerned.  Of 
still  greater  importance  was  the  government  protec- 
tion which  now  interposed  against  the  loss  and  neglect 
occasioned  by  political  and  other  disorders.  Previous 
to  this  new  regime,  we  find  laments  from  all  directions 
about  the  decline  or  abandonment  of  charities.  Few 
of  the  minor  asylums,  which  churchmen  had  ever 
made  it  a  duty  to  sustain,  remained.  Now  and  then, 
an  appeal  obtained  aid  from  private  or  public  source, 
toward  reestablishing  some  institution,  perhaps  only 
temporarily.® 

The  capital  has  suffered  less  than  many  other  towns, 
owing  to  the  concentration  there  of  wealth  and  prodigal- 
ity ;  and  yet  of  hospitals  alone  seven  have  disappeared 
with  their  vast  estates,  a  few  being  merged  in  the  seven 
more  poorly  endowed  houses  that  now  exist."     One  of 

"See  M^.,  Odd.  R^&rma,  30(M;  Arch.  Nix.,  Col  Ley.,  v.  226-8,  648-5.3; 
M^.,  CoL  Lty.,  1861,  ii.  187-95,  204-9.  By  decree  of  Janiiary  23,  1877,  a 
Junta  Directiya  de  Beneficencia  was  created  in  its  place,  bat  thia  was  set 
aside  in  1881  for  a  department  under  ihe  Secretarla  de  Gobernacion.  See 
Soc.  Met.  Otog.,  BoL,  ^p.  3a,  v.  719-21;  Dkurio  Debates,  Cong.  9,  i.  301,  and 
passim;  iii.  259. 

**  With  such  responses  as  two  per  cent  of  confiscation  fund.  Mix.,  Col.  Ley., 
1844-6,  8i-5,  114-15;  MSx.,  Mem.  Corp.  Munieip.,  237-69,  271-2,  and  no.  307. 

^  For  an  account  of  present  and  extinguished  hospitals,  see  the  lengthy 
though  incomplete  review  of  Peza»  in  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoL,  ep.  3a,  v.  524- 
721.  Comparative  accounts  may  be  found  in  the  ayuntamiento  reports.  Pap. 
Var.,  Izxxvi.  pt  xix.  17;  Soc.  Anales,  Bumboldt,  148-59,  193-200,  255-61, 
451-8;  San  Migvel,  Rep.  Mex.,  ii.  58-68;  Trigueroa,  Mem.  Ram.  Municm.,  47- 
55;  Dice.  Univ.,  ix.  561-2;  Mex.,  Col  Ley.,  1848,  i.  647-51;  Album  Mex.,  i. 
44.  A  few  leading  provincial  hospitals  are  noted  in  BaWoUn,  Est.  Quer.,  92- 
3,  187;  Dux,  (Trdv.,  i.-x.,  passim,  under  towns  and  states;  Moaaico  Mex.,  v. 
505-7;  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  Bol,  i.  156;  xi.  312;  Jal.,  Not.  Oeog.,  18-19;  Id., 
Mem.  Admin.,  42-4;  Pap.  Var.,  cxli.  pt  vii.  Also  TeMimoitio  d  la  Letra,  1- 
22;  HotipUal  Die.  Salt.,  1-16;  ArcJi.  Mix.,  Col.  Ley.,  v.  642-5;  Pap.  Var., 
xlvii.  pt  ii,  IxxzviiL,  pt  x.;  Ouan.,  Menu  Oob.,  1871,  7-8,  41. 
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these  is  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  two  are  for  insane 
persons.  The  asylum,  with  its  schools  for  the  blind 
and  deaf-mutes,  is  of  recent  creation,  and  there  is  an 
ophthalmic  institute.^  The  foundling  hospital  has  an 
invested  capital  of  nearly  $300,000,  besides  rich  gifts, 
and  supports  about  300  children,  which  are  rapidly 
adopted  even  at  an  early  age.  The  consideration  for 
bereaved  children  is  further  manifested  in  other  orphan 
asylums  not  under  government  control. *•  There  is 
also  an  industrial  school  at  Santiago  for  training  chil- 
dren in  useful  arts,  and  another  of  a  penal  character 
at  Momoluco.  The  asylum  for  the  poor  remains,  and 
there  has  recently  been  founded  one  for  b^gars,  with 
a  view,  to  abate  this  pest  in  the  city.*'  In  addition  to 
all  this,  there  are  benevolent  bodies,  as  they  always 
have,  to  seek  out  the  suffering,  aided  by  private  and 
even  government  funds.  Mutual  associations  have 
been  formed,  including  two  founded  by  Spanish  and 
French  residents.^  In  this  connection  may  be  men- 
tioned the  continuous  good  service  rendered  by  the 
Monte  de  Piedad,  or  public  pawn-shop,  now  extended 
to  several  branches,  with  discounting  and  commer- 
cial loan  department,  safety  deposit,  and  savings 
bank.* 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ment against  interring  bodies  within  the  precincts  of 
towns  had  to  be  renewed  in  republican  times  on  more 

*P«a,  in  8oc  Mex,  Oeog,,  Bol,  4ip.  3a,  r.  610-21,  679-83;  TrigueroSf 
Mem,  Bam.  Munidp,,  69-70. 

**  And  in  a  home  where  parents  may  leave  their  afibpring  temporarily. 
Pezo,  ut  snp.  At  one  time  a  fixed  tax  was  set  aside  for  foundlings.  M^x., 
CoL  Ley.,  1S53,  iiL  60-1.  For  rearulation  of  their  hospital,  see  Arch.  M6x,^ 
Col.  Ley,,  v.  550-1.  In  Calderon^  Ufe  in  Mex,,  ii.  277-80,  is  an  attractive 
account  of  a  visit  to  it. 

**  For  rules,  see  8oc  Mex.  Oeog.,  B6L,  6p.  3a,  v.  582,  691,  et  seq.;  OrdM- 
nanza,  Hospido  Pobres,  1-16;  ArriUaga,  Recop.,  1830,  410-11. 

^  Dating  from  1842,  the  latter  embracing  Swiss  and  Belgians.  For  details, 
see  Soc.  Mex,  Otog.,  Bol,  ^p.  3a»  v.  668,  710. 

*•  The  latter  allows  three  per  cent  on  depodts.  The  charges  are  very  low, 
differing  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  security  and  other  condi- 
tions. For  rules,  etc.,  see  Id.,  698  et  seq.;  Id.,  ^.  2a,  L  444-5;  Mix.,  CoL 
Ley.,  1829-30,  19-20;  Brockiekurtt's  Mex.,  43L.  Tngueroe  comments  on  the 
abuses  practised  by  private  pawn-shops,  particularly  before  the  improvement 
of  the  public  establisnment.  Mem.^  Bomu  Munidp.,  83-6. 
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tlian  one  occaBion,  with  a  few  eKceptions  in  ftivor  of 
certain  distinguished  officials."* 

The  mestifiso  is  the  most  flourishing  branch  of  the 
population.  The  mixture  from  which  he  springs,  with 
its  European  blood  and  dashes  of  African  fire, 
favors  rapid  development.  It  is  perhaps  too  rapid, 
too  forced,  to  allow  of  a  sound  maturity.  Hence  a 
lack  of  depth  and  earnestness  which  is  revealed  to  the 
world  in  the  inconsistencies  of  the  government,  with 
its  additional  traits  of  conceit,  bombast,  and  irresolu- 
tion— all  tending  toward  those  weak  and  half-way 
measures  that  have  promoted  anarchy.  The  Mexican 
— ^the  mestizo  being  now  dominant  and  representative 
— has  remained  in  a  state  of  adolescence,  as  indicated 
by  his  capricious,  thoughtless,  and  even  puerile  traits. 
While  tenderly  susceptible,  he  can  be  ferociously  cruel; 
treachery  and  fidelity  go  hand  in  hand;  his  generosity 
degenerates  into  prodigality;  lofty  desires  sink  for 
want  of  patience  and  determination ;  in  short,  he  lacks 
reflecting  prudence  and  sustained  purpose,  and  yields 
more  than  the  Indian  to  passions  and  prejudices. 

The  assumption  that  the  half-breed  of  Mexico  in- 
herits the  worst  traits  of  their  progenitors  is  hardly 
correct.  If  these  characteristics  appear  conspicuous, 
with  a  stronger  stamp  of  the  inferior  race,  it  is  due 
rather  to  his  equivocal  position  which  places  obstacles, 
especially  of  a  social  nature,  against  his  efforts  for 
higher  models.  Like  the  mediocre  parvenu  he  lacks 
certain  essential  elements,  above  all  sound  principles ; 
and  failing  to  reach  the  higher  level,  a  blind  race  pride 
urges  him  to  grasp  tenaciously  for  the  lower,  with  its 
many  objectionable  featurea     A  sense  of  inferiority, 

''Members  of  movtitftic  orders  ooold  also  be  buried  within  their  convent 

Od.  Arch,  i/ife.,  CoL  Ley,,  it  721-39;  Mix,,  CoL  Ley,,  1861,  ii.  230-9. 
meal  interference  was  allowed,  and  no  distinction  on  aoconnt  of  faith. 
M^,  BoL  Ley.,  1864, 130;  Arr^laga,  Recop.,  1838,  338-15:  1834,  1-2;  if<fec» 
Le0e.,  1849,  20-1;  Mex.,  Cement.  Sta  Paula,  1-16.  Separate  sections  were 
assigned  for  children,  cleigymen,  and  other  classes,  and  Americans  had  one. 
U.  S.  H.  Ed.  Doe.  Bi,  vi.  1,  Cong.  32,  Sess.  1 ;  Id.,  Journal,  464,  666-7;  (I.  3. 
See.  War  jRept,  L  7-8,  Gong.  42,  Sess.  2.  The  former  exorbitant  bnrial-fees 
have  been  regulated  and  reduced.  BustamanU,  Medid.  Pac.,  MS.,  ii.  39-4lf 
id.,  Hia.  Santa  Anna,  76-7;  ArdL  Mix.,  CoL  Ley.,  v.  351-2. 
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as  among  the  IndianSi  might  originally  have  saved 
him  from  this  mistake,  and  promoted  a  healthful 
earnestness.  The  type  is  now  approaching  a  national 
uniformity,  subject  to  modification  by  semi-dormant 
traits  inherited  from  either  side. 

The  best  attributes  transmitted  from  the  white  pro- 
genitor are  sprightliness,  energy,  unaustained  though 
it  be.  Thus  is  the  mestizo  raised  conspicuously  above 
the  Indian,  compensating  for  many  of  the  drawbacks 
that  hamper  his  competition  with  the  pure  white  race. 
It  tends  to  make  of  him  the  inflammable,  turbulent  ele- 
ment to  which  is  mainly  due  the  protracted  civil  wars; 
but  it  also  makes  of  him  that  amiable,  jovial  being, 
ever  ready  for  convivial  amusements  and  gallantry. 
He  is  a  brave  fighter,  but  given  to  lawlessness,  yet 
less  to  stealthy  acts  and  cunning  thefts,  which  belong 
rather  to  the  Indians.  Unfortunately,  his  energy  is 
spasmodic,  and  insufficient  to  rescue  him  from  the  all- 
pervading  indolence.  This  renders  him  too  easily 
content,  and  indifferent  to  the  need  for  bettering  his 
condition.  The  general  improvidence,  which  so  many 
ascribe  wholly  to  a  generous  climate,  is  fostered  by  the 
indulgence  of  passions,  and  by  the  political  and  social 
disorders  thereby  engendered.  The  impulsive,  fitful 
temperament  requires  above  all  early  restraining  dis- 
cipline by  prudent  parents ;  but  these  have  yet  to  be 
formed.  Brightness  and  good-nature  are  two  strong 
elements,  however,  ever  ready  to  aid  improvement 
when  the  impulse  shall  have  been  given.*^ 

The  characteristics  indicated  serve  in  themselves  to 
explain  the  antipathy  which  still  exists  between  the 
races.     Republican  laws  have  abolished  caste  distinc- 

"^  The  mestizo,  laye  Pimentel,  oan  be  readily  cored  of  Ku  yioea  by  diaei- 
pline.  Baza  Indig,,  236.  Mora  blames  a  despotic  gov.  for  national  defects 
which  he  acknowledges  but  does  not  name.  Rev.  Mix.,  i  81.  A  native 
writer  nnder  Mix.  Nacion  Indep.,  12-13,  22-4,  severely  scathes  the  character 
of  the  mestizo.  See  also  Pan.  Var.,  czliii  pt  iiL  Tnompson,  JieeoL  Mex., 
172,  comments  on  the  feebleness  of  the  race,  and  Jonrdanet  has  strong 
objections  to  the  platean  climate.  Soc  Mex,  Oeog.,  BoleUn,  zi  239,  etc 
Geiger  considers  that  inherited  Spanish  ajTonnce  and  Indian  indolence  and 
callousness  have  spoiled  the  mestuo.  Mix.,  316.  Valoia  calls  him  Qnixotio. 
Mex.,  84-7. 
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tioDs,  but  what  avail  codes  against  nature  and  customs. 
The  white  men  still  retain  the  lead  by  virtue  of  wealth, 
education,  and  inteUigence,  and  the  mestizos,  while 
seeking  to  level  the  wall  between  the  two,  widen  for 
the  same  reason  the  gulf  separating  them  from  the 
oppressed  Indians.  The  latter  retaliate  for  tlie  con- 
tempt bestowed  upon  them  by  nicknames,  the  mestizo 
being  generally  alluded  to  as  a  jackal."  They  submit 
patiently  to  indignities,  and  tacitly  acknowledge  their 
inferiority,  yet  this  admission  tends  to  hold  them 
aloof,  and  to  confirm  them  in  tenacious  adherence  to 
aboriginal  customs,  even  to  partial  idolatry.  They 
care  little  for  the  strife  of  political  parties,  and  fight 
on  any  side.  The  slaughter  among  other  races  affords 
them  a  secret  satisfaction,  perhaps  the  lingering  hope 
that  it  may  bring  them  nearer  to  a  restoration  of  their 
ancient  rights  as  owners  of  the  soil.  The  prolonged 
war  of  extermination  in  Yucatan  has  cruelly  reminded 
the  whites  that  the  sentiment  is  not  passive.  Thus 
race  feeling,  as  well  as  political  and  other  difference, 
serves  to  split  this  unhappy  nation.  Yet  a  brighter 
prospect  is  opening  with  the  rise  into  prominence  of 
such  men  as  Juarez,  whose  ability  and  efforts  cast  a 
redeeming  lustre  on  their  race,  and  serve  to  lessen 
the  social  obstacles.  "* 

Any  relief  for  the  Indian  would  tend  to  raise  also 
the  ^^es  above  him.  Spanish  policy  had  partly 
through  misdirected  kindness  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  tutelage,  or  even  worse,  that  of  an  irresponsible 
being.  This  was  his  condition  when  a  republican  gov- 
ernment suddenly  took  from  him  the  substantial  pro- 
tection and  privileges  on  which  he  had  relied,  gave  in 
exchange  certain  rights,  which  to  him  were  empty 
terms,  and  sent  him  forth  to  compete  with  men  who 

*'CoyoL  8artono$y  Mix,,  31.  The  contempt  of  the  whites  ib  implied  by 
the  common  reoroof.  'This  is  unworthy  of  a  man  with  a  white  face.' 
PmenUt,  Raaa  indig.,  203.  Distinctions  before  the  law  were  loua  main- 
tained, the  charge  for  imprisoned  whites,  for  instance,  in  Oajaca,  being  two 
reales,  or  double  the  Indian  rate. 

"The  intermarriage  of  Joarez,  Indian  army  officers,  and  others  with  white 
women  has  tended  greatly  to  narrow  one  gap. 
Hist.  Mxx.,  Vol.  VL   89 
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held  every  advantage.  On  one  side  he  fell  a  victim 
to  political  intriguers,  on  the  other  to  masters  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  debtor  s  law,  managed  to  hold  him  in 
the  slavery  known  as  peonage,  sometimes  so  oppress- 
ive that  his  wife  had.  to  toil  in  the  field  with  him, 
and  his  children,  serve  like  beasts  from  their  early 
years.**  And  yet  the  tax  collector  overlooked  him 
not,  as  he  often  does  the  richer  man.  In  this  his  own 
land,  where  the  law  grants  him  the  title  of  citizen,  he 
is  regarded  by  the  few  as  a  useful  machine  (Hily,  and 
by  the  mass  either  as  an  undesirable  intruder,  an  in- 
cubus, a  dead  weight,  or  as  an  outcast.*^ 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  draws  back  in  sullen  stub- 
bornness, and  clings  to  old  memories  and  customs.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  hundred  aboriginal  idioms  are  still  spoken 
after  three  centuries  and  more  of  national  mingling.^ 
During  the  war  of  independence,  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties were  induced  to  court  Indians  as  well  as  others 
with  exemptions  from  forced  service  and  tribute,  and 
other  privileges  ^  which  promised  to  lift  them  in  tiie 
social  scale ;  but  republican  laws  have  not  yet  effectu- 
ally promoted  this  desirable  aim,  leaving  them  un- 
protected against  the  political  schemers  and  selfish 
employers,  who  swindle,  flog,  and  otherwise  maltreat 
them  with  connivance  of  abject  or  interested  local 
officials.  The  same  spirit  prevails  as  in  colonial  times, 
when  the  aborigines  were  considered  a  fair  prey. 
Their  only  true  friend,  the  benevolent  friar,  has  dis- 

>«  Consult  Oarda  Cuhaa,  Mex,,  63.  Pimentel,  Rasa  Indig.^  206^  prints  a 
letter  from  a  native,  depicting  in  graphic  terms  the  thraldom  of  his  people. 
Cruel  serfdom,  hovever,  does  not  extend  very  far,  and  the  material  lot  of  the 
mass  is  not  so  hard  as  that  of  the  laboring  class  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  mode  of  life  as  described  in  a  preceding  volume,  iii.  740  et  seq,,  answers 
for  republican  times. 

*^ Zavala,  Rev.,  introd.,  Prieto,  Rentas  CfetL,  4,  Pimentel,  Bam.,  180-1, 
Baza  Iniig.,  284,  etc.,  and  others,  speak  of  him  as  dead,  uselesi^  inoapable  of 
regeneration. 

^ Id,,  201.     See  also  Oarda  GfOxxs,  Mtx,,  6&-6,  and  note  8  of  this  chapter* 

^  Flogging  was  prohibited  under  strict  penalties,  by  Spain,  Cc^rtet,  Diario^ 
1813,  xxuT 410,  and  by  the  republic.  Mix,,  Col  Leyes,  Ord,  y  Dec,  ii  59-60. 
Compulsory  labor  was  stopped  in  1812.  C&rU$^  DiariOr  iu.  161-2;  zv.  451; 
C6rtes,  Col.  Doc,  L  45-6. 
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appeared.  Still,  there  are  a  few  men  who  earnestly 
advocate  their  redemption,  regarding  them  as  capable 
of  improvement,  and  as  citizens  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration. The  measures  proposed  affect  all  the 
humbler  classes,  embracing  as  they  do  the  extension 
of  public  schools,  the  abolishing  of  any  enslavement 
for  debt,  the  discouragement  of  isolated  communities, 
and  the  distribution  of  land  in  small  proprietary  hold- 
ings, the  government  purchasing  large  tracts  and  sell- 
ing them  in  parcels  by  instalment.^  This  would  give 
impulse  to  dormant  ambition  and  political  pride,  and 
direct  the  plodding  patience  which  prevails  to  some 
extent  among  the  Indians." 

Although  only  an  insignificant  percentage  among 
them  attain  any  prominence,  a  considerable  proportion 
accumulate  money;  not  for  adding  to  their  comfort, 
however,  but  to  invest  in  herds,  or  in  some  stately 
though  useless  dwelling;  or  to  secrete  it,  even  from 
their  descendants.  They  prefer  the  garb  of  poverty 
and  the  humble  life  of  their  own  people,  perhaps  with 
the  esteemed  position  of  leaders,  to  an  equivocal  stand- 
ing among  others,  subject  to  the  contemptuous  slurs  of 
the  lowest  half-breed.  Even  Indian  women  show  lit- 
tle of  the  common  feminine  desire  for  finery.^  As  for 
the  mass  of  villagers  and  laborers,  they  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  content  with  a  mere  shed,  or  even  the  free 
sky  for  a  roof,  with  a  scanty  covering  for  the  body, 
and  for  food,  maize,  frijoles,  and  chile.  The  least  pos- 
sible labor  provides  for  these  wants,  and  careless  for 

**  Measores  like  these  have  been  recommended  ever  since  colonial  times, 
and  later  most  eaniestly  by  Bostamaaite.  MedicUuPac,,  MS.,  i.  60-73,  iL  sup. 
9-10. 

**It  is  aflirmed  that  their  indolence  is  dne  chiefly  to  oppression,  which  haa 
made  it  undesirable  to  accumulate  the  products  of  labor.  JiTuklenpfordt,  Mij., 
L  239.     Geiger  believes  them  to  be  willing  workers  if  enooarageo.  Mex,,  318. 

''^Castelfiiaos  relates  as  an  instance  of  their  extreme  conservatism:  In 
1S51  a  friend  of  his  rewarded  some  of  his  laborers  with  a  more  complete  suit 
of  clothing  than  they  possessed.  The  following  day  they  retumea  the  gift, 
stating  that  their  p€|opie  had  threatened  to  stone  them  for  departing  from  the 
inherited  custom.  This  occurred  in  Ouernavaca  district,  not  far  from  the 
capital.  Castellanos  himself  was  requested  by  a  village  municipality  to  de* 
mand  from  the  kins  of  Spain  protective  measures  in  their  behalf.  Such  was 
their  knowledge  of  politioal  siban  in  1854.  Di^ensa,  20-1;  MisceL  Mete,^  pt 
vii. 
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the  morrow,  they  squander  any  surplus  in  drinking, 
usually  in  the  neighboring  town.  On  the  approach  of 
feast  days,  there  is  a  general  effort  to  accumulate  a 
small  sum  with  which  to  join  worthily  in  the  religious 
processions  and  other  customary  celebrations,*^  to  say 
nothing  of  the  drunken  orgie  which  follows. 

Slavery,  in  the  legal  sense,  never  prevailed  to  any 
extent  in  Mexico,**  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  ceased 
in  1810,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  independence, 
both  parties  offerinff  freedom  to  gain  the  adhesion  of 
their  bondsmen.**  rfevertheless,  a  few  remained,  and 
it  was  not  till  1829  that  the  republic  formally  declared 
slavery  abolished.  A  more  powerful  bondage  existed, 
however,  in  the  debtor's  law,  whereby  persons  without 
prop^-ty  were  required  to  render  service  in  payment 
of  debt.  It  was  applied  only  to  Indians,  whose  care- 
less, stupid,  and  feast-loving  disposition  readily  induced 
them  to  accept  the  yoke  for  a  small  advance,  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  marriage.  The  creditor, 
usually  owner  of  a  plantation,  takes  care  that  the 
small  wages  agreed  upon  shall  be  paid  in  food  and  other 
articles  n*om  his  own  supplies,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  bonds  increase  till  the  children  are  within  the 
coils.  The  debt  may  be  transferred,  and  with  it  the 
enslaved.**  Love  for  the  home  region  and  stubborn 
conservatism  stand  in  the  way  of  liberation,  and  so 
they  toil  away  till  death  relieves  them.**  Repeated 
protests  were  made  against  this  abuse,  but  it  did  not 
suit  the  interest  of  those  in  power  to  yield,  and  it  was 
only  in  November  1873  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment abolished  peonage.     This  has  not  had  full  effect, 

*^  Mayer,  Mck.  Aztec,  ii.  29,  Ratzel,  Au8  Mex.,  313,  and  other  traveUera, 
confirm  these  descriptionB  as  ^veia  in  tiie  early  Abispa  de  Chilp,,  256-68. 

^'-^  Volume  iii.  751,  this  series. 

^  Hidalgo's  proclamation  was  the  first.  See  Dublan  y  LoBsano,  Leg.  Mex,^ 
i  340.  Morelos  issued  one  in  1813.  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  Boletin,  iii.  49,  with 
fac-simile.  A  royal  cedula  appeared  in  1817.  See  Bustamante's  comments, 
Cuad.  HisL,  iv.  919-22. 

^^Pimentel,  Baza  Indig.,  202-3,  relates  that  the  bakers  of  Meadoo  would 
not  trust  their  men  abroad  without  a  guard. 

^  Mayer,  Mex.  cu  It  Was,  201-2,  describes  like  other  travellers  how  they 
are  lashed,  and  maintains  that  this  slavery  is  in  many  cases  worse  than  that 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  U.  S.  See  also  Leon,  in  8oe.  Mex.  Oeog., 
Boletin,  viiL  435-6. 
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as  may  well  be  understood ;  partly  because  the  Indians 
can  be  controlled  by  honor,  family  ties,  and  other 
means;  but  the  conditions  are  now  less  oppressive. 

The  export  traffic  in  Indians  is  another  evil,  which 
has  afflicted  especially  Yucatan.  Here  it  was  begun 
by  the  state  government  with  Indians  captured  during 
the  war  of  races  some  forty  years  ago,  as  a  means  to 
obtain  war  material,  and  the  feeble  protest  of  the 
general  government  only  encouraged  this  infamous 
slave  trade,  till  at  last  more  stringent  laws  had  to  be 
issued  for  its  suppression.^ 

N^Toes  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  increased,  al- 
though they  continue  to  add  their  infusion  of  blood 
into  the  other  races.  While  their  social  position  here 
is  relatively  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  yet 
they  must  be  assigned  to  the  lowest  stratum,^^  unless 
indeed  it  is  insisted  upon  that  the  l^peros^  shall  be  so 
classed.  The  latter  are  the  same  lazy,  half-naked 
vagabonds  as  of  old,^^  save  that  their  number  has  been 
increased  by  itinerant  hawkers  and  musicians,  vicious 
idlers  and  thieves,  fostered  by  political  disorder,  drink, 
and  gambling,  and  many  of  them  with  fair  education 
and  ability.^  A  mild  climate  with  few  pressing 
wants  leaves  them  rather  good-natured,  ana  a  firm 
attitude  or  severe  sentence  intimidates  them.  Never- 
theless, thieving  vagabonds  are  not  desirable,  and 
more  than  one  stringent  measure  has  been  taken  to 
suppress  them,  by  forced  enlistment,  imprisonment, 
and  chain-gang  labor; '^^  but  of  course  with  little  eflfect. 
Mexico  district,  and  similar  large  centres,  swarm  as 
usual  with  thsm,  while  quieter  agricultural  regions  like 

*«In  1851  and  1861.  Mix,,  Col  Ley.,  1850-1,  L  383-4;  Dublan,  ix.  203; 
Barbachano,  Mem,  Camp,,  ap.  192-8. 

^^ '  Much  more  so  tliaa  in  South  Carolina,'  writes  Thompson,  RecoL  Mex,, 
6,  with  prejudiced  vehemence. 

^Zamacois  points  out  that  the  definition  of  the  academy,  'the  lowest  of 
the  populace, 'and  the  term  lazzaroni,  are  now  less  applicable  than  *  vicious 
vagabond.'  Mex,,  xi.  287. 

^  See  iii.  754,  this  series. 

^  And  including  even  foreigners.  i?toero,  M4x,,  1842,  230  et  seq. 

"  Consult  Mex.,  CoL  Leyes,  1853,  iv.  420-6;  ArriUaga,  JRecop.,  1834,  296- 
819,460;   Ward's  Mex.,  il  275, 
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Michoacan  and  Colima  are  comparatively  free  from 
the  pest." 

The  persistency  of  race  distinction  or  color  ruik  has 
naturally  tended  to  intensify  the  class  lines,  so  widely 
fostered  by  inherited  Spanish  pride  and  abori^nal 
conservatism;  and  this  so  far  as  to  create  no  little  dis- 
tress among  a  shabby-genteel  set,  whose  fair  com- 
f>lexion  makes  them  still  regard  as  degrading  any 
abor  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  colored  people. 
During  the  war  for  independence,  royalty  made  an 
appeal  to  the  besetting  weakness  by  granting  tities  to 
men  wortib  winning,  and  by  creating  the  roecial 
American  order  of  Isabel  la  C»t6lica.^  Iturbide  did 
the  same  by  creating  the  imperial  order  of  Guadalupe 
for  civil  and  military  services.**  It  fell  with  the  em- 
pire, but  was  revived  for  a  time  by  Santa  Anna,  and 
finally  by  Maximilian.*^ 

Titles  of  nobility  which  had  received  a  new  lease 
under  Agustin  I.  were  abolished  by  decree  of  May 
1826,**  yet  the  republic  maintained  the  taste  for  dis- 
tinctions by  granting  high-sounding  appellations  to 
officials  and  corporations,  Santa  Anna  during  his  last 
dictatorship  assuming  that  of  Most  Serene  Highness. 
Crosses,  coats  of  arms,  and  titles  like  benem^to  de  la 
patria  were  also  bestowed  both  by  generiJ  and  state 
governments,  and  permission  could  readily  be  obtained 
for  receiving  them  from  foreign  governments. 

Maximilian  showed  himself  most  generous  in  the 
distribution  of  honors,  in  the  shape  of  medals,  orders, 
and  patents  of  nobility.  He  moreover  created  the 
imperial  order  of  the  eagle,  making  it  superior  to  that 
of  the  revived  Guadalupe,"  and  the  order  of  San  Car- 

^Caneelada,  Rumn,  63;  Soe,  Me^  Oeog.,  BoMn,  i  816. 

**By  decree  of  Mareh  24,  1815.  For  reguUtions,  see  ftabd  la  CaidSea, 
ImUL,  1-19;  CoMtU,  de  Isabel  la  Cat,,  1-92. 

^BeeCfaz.  Imp.,  ii.  424^;  AiamoH,  Mif.,  v.  462,  626,  639-41. 

^Mex.,  Bol.  Ley.,  1864,  43-5,  121. 

"^Ramirez,  Col  Doe.,  346;  Qac  Gob,,  May  11,  1826;  MonM,  Emd. 
OararU,  97. 

^^  It  WM  given  to  comparatively  few,  indndinff  some  Earopean  monarcha, 
while  the  Guadalupe  circulated  freely  under  modified  statutes.  Dkario  Imp.^ 
Jan.  1  and  April  10,  1865,  contain  the  statutes  of  the  eagle  order. 
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lo8  for  women,"  in  addition  to  which  a  number  of 
foreign  insignia  were  bestowed.*  With  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  these  novelties  were  swept  away.  The 
new  government  has  shown  a  disposition  rather  for 
substantial  pensions  and  grants  than  empty  honors.^ 
Entail  was  abolished  already  in  1820,  but  several  sub- 
sequent decrees  have  been  required  to  enforce  the 
order.*^ 

Intercourse  with  foreigners  has  since  colonial  times 
t^hanged  materially  the  life  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
maniiest  a  decided  preference  for  Parisian  manners, 
dress,  and  ideaa  The  desire  for  show  remains  rooted, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  bride  to  stipulate  for  a 
carriage  and  a  box  at  the  theatre,  however  much  the 
home  may  suffer  by  the  condition.  Others  will  ex- 
pend their  all  upon  dress;  and  while  impressing  the 
stranger  with  their  rich  appearance,  they  would  not 
dare  to  expose  its  reality  by  inviting  him  to  their 
dweUing. 

The  housewife  has  few  of  the  English  ideas  con- 
cerning neatness,  conveniences,  and  domestic  amenities 
generally.  Slovenliness  prevails  everywhere,  and  the 
mistress  mingles  freely  among  her  dirty  servants,  tak- 
ing her  food  with  them  and  the  children  in  the  most 
imceremonious  form.  The  home,  as  we  understand  it, 
does  not  exists  and  the  absence  of  fire-places  indicates 
one  great  obstacle  to  those  family  reunions  which 
have  so  important  an  influence  on  our  society.  Dinner 
parties  are  rarely  given,  and  home  entertainments  are 
restricted  mainly  to  the  so-called  tertulias,  with  their 
medley  of  singing  and  dancing,  forfeit  games  and 
gamUing,  but  otherwise  with  little  of  our  free  and 

^Kegnlatiods  in  Diarh  Imp.,  Apr.  10,  June  22,  1S66. 

''Gen.  Gomes  wearing  seven.  The  French  legion  of  honor  ift  aUo  men- 
tioned. Mix.  Bol  Leu.,  Dec.  1864,  83,  186^7. 

''To  judge  also  from  the  discnssion  in  DiaHo  DebcUes,  Cong.  6,  iii.  69, 
128,  236-6. 

^Mix,,  Odd,  n^orma,  189-96;  Mix.,  Col  Ley.  Ord  y  Dec.,  ii.  l64r-7;  ilrcA. 
Mix.,  CoL  Ley.,  iv.  176-82.  The  laws  governing  inheritance  are  to  be  found 
in  Mix.,  C6d.  Rtforma,  126-42;  Mix.,  CoL  Ley.,  Jan.  1853,  iii  74^;  Mix., 
LegU.,  Ang.  1853»  32^. 
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animated  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  The  piazza, 
or  the  flat  roof  of  the  town-house,  is  often  selected  as 
the  scene  of  these  merry  reunions.  Visiting  is  exacted 
with  frequency,  and  on  all  occasions  of  interest  to  a 
family,  and  with  all  the  old-fashioned  Spanish  formal- 
ity— of  manner,  at  least,  yet  the  conversation  falls,  as 
a  rule,  into  society  gossip.  With  the  rise  of  inferior 
and  colored  persons,  by  means  of  political  influence 
and  military  intrigues,  parties  present  a  greater  mix- 
ture than  formerly.  Nevertheless,  the  innate  polite- 
ness of  the  Mexican,  and  his  natural  suavity  of  man- 
ner, permit  a  comparatively  easy  adaptation  of  tone^ 
With  their  fondness  for  show,  it  may  be  understood 
that  the  revival  of  a  court  under  Maximilian  was  not 
distasteful  to  society,  at  least,  however  much  political 
writers  declaim  against  its  affectation  and  formalities, 
forgetting  that  their  own  presidents  have  indulged  in 
most  unrepublican  pomp." 

Besides  climate,  there  are  numerous  reactionary 
influences  which  tend  to  lower  the  inducement  to  labor 
and  advance,  especially  among  the  great  mass  which 
forms  the  sinews  of  a  nation.  The  sway  of  passions, 
manifest  above  all  in  social  and  political  disorders,  the 
insufficiency  of  educational  facilities,  the  still  abnormal 
control  exercised  by  a  retrogressive  clergy,  and  the 
absorption  of  land  by  large  holders,  are  the  principal 
of  these  retarding  causes. 

One  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  condition  of 
artisans,  which  is  nearly  as  low  and  poverty-stricken 
as  that  of  the  laborer.  A  main  cause  hereof  is  the 
imitative  abiUty  of  the  Indian,  who  manufactures  ex- 
cellent articles,  and  hawks  about  small  lots  till  he  can 
procure  the  means  for  a  new  venture.  Like  the  other 
humbler  classes,  known  as  gerUallay^  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  very  much  as  the  Indians,  with  idling 
and  drinking  for  chief  ^pleasure,  and  superstition  for 
mental  exercise.     Those  earning  more  increase  their 

^  As  instanced  by  Mayer,  Mex.  aa  It  Wcu,  70-2. 
«  Equivalent  to  the  unwashed.  Atleta,  1830,  329 
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persoDal  finery;  otherwise,  the  surplus  goes  to  feasts 
and  gambling  and  drinking  instead  of  adding  to  home 
comforta  Under  colonial  rule,  a  number  of  restrictive 
laws  tended  to  check  these  propensities,  but  since  then 
the  lower  classes  have  been  allowed  to  drift  and  yield 
to  the  perverting  influence  surrounding  them.  A 
few  days'  labor  now  and  then,  even  at  low  wages, 
suffices  to  provide  for  all  their  simple  wants,  and  why 
care  for  the  morrow?*^ 

There  is  one  representative  element  among  these 
classes,  of  purely  national  type,  whose  character  and 
condition  form  a  brighter  picture,  and  that  is  the 
ranchero,  or  petty  farmer,  and  cotter,  known  in  some 
parts,  as  in  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  name  Jarocho,  apd  pre- 
senting in  many  respects  traits  superior  to  those  of 
his  confrere  in  Europe,  especially  in  manners  and 
accomplishments.  He  is  modest  m  his  belongings, 
content  with  an  airy  shed  for  dwelling,  and  a  small 
patch  of  soil  on  which  to  cultivate  a  little  maize  and 
chile,  some  beans  and  yams,  and  sustain  a  few  head  of 
live-stock.  Trees  laden  with  figs  and  oranges,  and 
the  plantain  and  banana,  add  to  his  larder,  and  to 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  his  home,  with  its 
background  of  stately  palms  and  variegated  under- 
growth. 

Woman  is  regarded  by  the  man  rather  as  a  toy  and 
ornament  than  a  companion.  Nevertheless,  she  is 
here  above  all  entitled  to  the  term  better  half,  because 
she  fills  better  than  the  man  the  narrower  sphere 
assigned  to  her,  exhibiting  less  of  the  weak  effort  and 
half  success  which  characterize  him  in  economical 
and  political  affairs.**     It  has  been  observed  that  in 

**  Richthof en,  JRep.  Mex,,  124-5,  and  others,  agree  upon  the  deterioration 
of  the  Indians  and  cognate  classes. 

*^  Thirty  years  ago  the  laborer  received  from  1)  to  2}  reales  a  day.  Food 
IS  less  cheap  than  it  might  be,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  producers. 

"'Beaucoup  superieures  k  lenrs  inaris,'  writes  Fossey,  Mex.,  250,  with 
somewhat  French  exuberance  of  gallantry;  but  it  is  very  generally  echoed  by 
even  Spanish  writers.  The  difference  between  men  and  women  is  no  doubt 
ffreater  among  Germanic  than  Latin  races,  for  among  the  latter  bearded  and 
ueep-voiced  women  are  not  uncommon. 
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the  Orient  the  seclusion  of  women  has  tended  to  make 
the  men  more  effeminate.  She  avenges  herself  for 
the  injustice,  as  a  French  writer  happilj  observes,  by 
wielding  greater  influence  on  the  temperament.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  also  here  to  some  extent^  for 
the  men  certainly  display  a  sensuous  indolence  and 
irresolution,  with  an  undue  fondness  feu*  dress  and  other 
feminine  vanities.  They  also  assume  a  multiplicity  of 
menial  and  light  tasks  which  we  delegate  to  the  other 
sex,  and  among  the  lower  classes  there  is  a  reversal, 
by  imposing  heavier  labor  on  women.  With  the 
growth  of  culture,  however,  there  will  doubtless 
appear  that  proper  division  of  labor  and  freer  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  prevailing  among  the  most 
advanced  nations. 

The  existing  relationship  naturally  reduces  love  to 
a  lower  level,  Tacking  as  it  does  certain  sustaining  ele- 
ments of  social  culture  and  strong  character.  The 
fault  lies  partly  in  higher  circles  with  the  duenna  sys- 
tem, which  imparts  the  idea  that  the  temptation  of 
opportunity  is  not  to  be  resisted,  partly  with  the  frivo- 
lous conduct  of  the  husband;  for  the  woman  is  modest 
in  language,  dress,  and  manner.^  Finally  she  yields 
to  an  indulgent  opinion  and  to  the  flattering  idea  of 
conquest,  and  accepts  a  lover,®  with  little  effort  at 
concealment.  So  contagious  an  example  set  by  the 
upper  classes  fails  not  to  increase  the  influences  which 
affect  the  people  in  general,  such  are  the  lack  of  real 
homes  and  proper  education,  the  frequent  limitation 
of  families  to  one  room,  in  small  and  flimsy  houses,  the 

^  And  this  Tfaotnpfton  also  admits,  while  refexring  to  an  oceasional  tHek  m 
adjusting  a  reboso  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  usnally  weU-focmed 
busts.  RecoL  Mex,,  164. 

*"  'No  hay  matrona  distinguida  que  no  tenga  m  ehidiisveo/  saTS  a  Mezi* 
can  writer.  lievuta  Amer,,  ii.,  pt  ii.  24.  Otherwise  she  relnams  failjafnl  to  the 
husband,  and  domestic  peace  is  seldom  disturbed.  Frenoh  writers  like  Valoia, 
JIIex,f  84-7,  blame  nature  alone  for  these  Taffaries,  or  tee  nothing  remark- 
able in  such  loTe  passaj^es.  Vineaux,  Mex.,  406-7.  The  verdict  is  widely 
disseminated,  as  may  be  ludged  from  North  Am.  Bev.,  xxzii  837-40;  Btaatfojf, 
Mez,  HhtM.,  129-35,  the  latter  too  full  of  sneers,  however.  In  Cinehmatus, 
Trav.,  76,  rises  a  champion,  however,  to  sustain  the  defence  of  many  native 
writers,  as  presented  in  Pap,  Far,,  dvii.,  pt  vii  25-6,  and  other  works. 
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union  of  the  sexes  at  an  immature  age,^  and  the  re- 
strictions against  divorce;  but  climate  and  national 
characteristics  must  .be  considered,  and  even  more  so 
the  caste  distinctions  whose  great  social  barriers  are  a 
standing  encouragement  of  illicit  relations.  So  tolerant 
is  the  public  to  the  prevalent  looseness,  that  pseudo- 
wives  find  the  doors  of  almost  any  family  open  to  them, 
while  husbands  not  infrequently  maintain  several 
households  without  much  attempt  at  concealment.  A 
redeeming  feature  in  all  this,  however,  is  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  mercenary  motives,  love  being  the  im- 
pelling cause. 

Spanish  laws  were  not  very  strict  in  these  respects, 
as  we  have  seen,  nor  the  more  liberal  republicans;^^ 
but  a  better  tone  is  spreading  with  foreign  influence,'^^ 
as  manifested  also  in  more  guarded  utterance  on  del- 
icate subjects,  perhaps  with  a  tendency  to  that  ex- 
treme English  euphemism  which  only  intensifies  the 
significance.  The  smoking  habit  among  women  is  de- 
clining, and  the  government  has  taken  steps  to  check 
obscene  songs  and  disorders  attending  wakes  and  other 
reuniona^* 

A  greater  measure  is  the  institution  of  civil  mar- 
riage,"' in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  con- 
stitution of  1857,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy 
fostered    immorality  by   their   exorbitant    fees   and 

*  ThMe  are  among  oanaes  pointed  oat  by  Mexicans,  in  IcL^  ozlii,  pt  iii.  23; 
Mexican  supplement  to  Dice.  Umv,^  x.  329-31.  The  civil  marriage  law  of 
1859  limits  the  marriage  age  at  12  and  14  for  women  and  men  raspectively, 
but  exacts  gnardians'  consent  when  the  parties  are  below  the  ages  of  2D 
and  21. 

^*  I  need  here  only  instanoe  one  of  1818,  wherein  the  king  reoommenda 
admonitions  and  fines  rather  than  more  severe  measniee.  Femando  VIL, 
Decretoif  228^.  Repablioan  efforts  relied  even  more  to  exhortation,  as  in- 
stanced in  Mix.,  CoL  Ley.,  1848,  L  47-8;  yet  they  sondit  to  check  the  indnl- 
ffent  regard  for  the  claims  of  illegitimate  children.  Laws  of  Mexico  state, 
for  example,  had  favored  inheritance  by  natural  deeoendants,  but  they  were 
annulled  oy  the  general  government.  Id,,  1853,  27. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  loose  personal  conduct  of  foreign  residents. 

"^^  ArriUaaaL,  ^ecap.,  1834,  544-5,  554-6.  Unnatnral  crimes  are  rare,  and 
oomparatiTely  lew  public  prostitutes  exist;  a  fact  which  leads  a  native  writer 
to  draw  some  flattering  conclusions,  ItuHL  Oeo^.  BstatL,  L  25-^,  forgetting 
that  the  general  laxity  obviates  certain  social  evils. 

"By  law  of  July  23.  1859.  Afxh.  M4x.,  CoL  Ley,,  iv.  11&.32,  with 
regulations. 
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other  restrictions,  and  by  abusing  this  sacrament  for 
political  purposes.^*  The  law  naturally  met  with 
great  opposition  from  the  clergy  and  their  adherents/* 
but  has  been  sustained,  to  the  increase  of  legal  unions, 
if  also  of  divorce.'*  The  extravagant  habits  and 
inefficient  education  of  the  higher  classes  will  ever 
prove  an  obstacle  to  marriage,  and  the  unceremonious 
intrusion  and  meddling  of  a  wife's  mother  and  sisters 
is  a  custom  which  foreigners,  at  least,  seek  to  guard 
against  by  seemingly  harsh  restrictions.  Yet  mothers 
are  not  given  to  match-making  schemes.^  Lovers 
must  sigh  at  a  distance,  and  even  after  betrothal  their 
intercourse  is  exceedingly  formal.^®  Children  are 
bright  and  well-behaved  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
although  left  too  much  to  the  servants,  and  treated  in 
an  over-indulgent  manner.^* 

The  influx  of  French  fashions  has  almost  wholly 
transformed  the  dress  of  city  folk,  even  to  some  extent 
among  humbler  classes;®*^  and  although  certain  Span- 
ioh  features,  like  the  mantilla  and  capa,  remain,  we 
must  go  to  the  country  for  the  old  national  costumes, 
which  remain  comparatively  unchanged.  Men  aflect 
dress  relatively  more  than  the  other  sex,  with  a  closer 
adherence  to  Parisian  models.  They  are  also  less 
slovenly  than  women.  Their  position  in  this  respect 
seems  the  reverse  of  English.     Indian  women   are 

'^*  Refuaing  to  grant  it  to  those  who  favored  the  anti-clerical  constitatioii 
of  1857. 

""*  Bishops  issued  circnlars  against  it,  and  so  forth.  See  Espinoect,  Padorale8f 
pts  iv.-v. 

^*'That  is,  with  power  to  marry  again. 

^^  According  to  Calderon  de  la  Barea,  whose  Life  in  Mexico  contains  so  many 
excellent  pictures  of  Anihnao  society. 

'^  In  Furber^s  Volunteer,  4.%,  is  a  detailed  account  of  betrothal  and  marriage 
ceremonies;  in  Milhleftp,,  i.  336,  is  siven  a  baptismal  feast. 

^*  Hence  also  the  striking  familiarity  between  them  and  their  masters. 
Children  do  not  leave  the  maternal  breast  sometimes  till  the  age  of  six, 
before  which  time  they  often  begin  the  use  of  the  oigsrette.  For  additional 
points  on  social  subjects,  I  refer  to  volume  iii.,  HitL  Mex. 

^  Fossey  thinks  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  attire 
of  maidens  and  mature  women.  He  admires  their  coquettish  use  of  the  fan. 
Mex.,  245-7.  Calderon  alludes  to  their  dignified  position  when  seated,  al- 
though the  attitude  is  rather  uniform,  Life  in  Mex,,  l  127;  and  Mayer,  Mex, 
Aztec,  ii.  250,  dwells  on  their  queenly  walk,  which,  with  pinched  toes  and 
tottering,  high-heeled  shoes,  I  should  call  anything  but  queenly. 
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strikingly  deficient  in  the  so  common  feminine  weak- 
ness for  display.^  The  sex  shows  an  unequal  appre- 
ciation for  certain  parts  of  dress,  regardless  of  their 
fitness  or  conformity;  and  this  applies  especially  to 
jewelry,  for  which  political  disorders  have  fostered  a 
taste,  as  a  safe  and  convenient  means  of  investment, 
alike  against  petty  and  recognized  marauders." 

Holidays  and  festivals  have  undergone  a  certain 
change  with  the  substitution  of  republican  ideas  and 
the  decline  of  religious  influence.  Days  dedicated 
to  royalty  were  replaced  by  anniversaries  connected 
with  the  independence,®  notably  September  16th," 
on  which  Hidalgo  proclaimed  the  revolution.  The 
national  holidays,  which  are  somewhat  numerous,  are 
opened  with  artillery  salvos  and  ringing  of  bells,  fol- 
lowed by  high  mass,  attended  by  the  authorities  and 
government  officials.  Then  follows  a  formal  audience 
at  the  palace,  in  front  of  which  the  peopld  gather  to 
listen  to  national  speeches  and  music.  Everywhere 
may  be  seen  floral  and  other  decorations,  here  and 
there  a  triumphal  arch.  Then  follow  performances  by 
athletes  and  actors,  and  general  merry-making,  with 
illuminations.  Many  of  the  ceremonies  are  prescribed 
by  law,  and  fees  were  at  times  demanded  from  managers 
of  entertainments,  the  government  allowing  in  return 
a  sum  of  money  toward  public  diversions.®^ 

Religious  festivals  have  undergone  changes  in  their 

u  <Ouiz  frei  von  der  Boostigen  Neigang  und  der  Eitelkeit  dea  weiblichen 
O^schlechts,'  says  Richthofen,  Bep,  Mex.,  123. 

**For  desoriptioDfl  of  dress,  see  LtnaU,  Cos^dme  du  Mexique;  Tyhr's  Anah., 
168-70;  MiMimsfwdi,  ttt  sup.,  265-74,  Ini,,  220-^;  Foasey,  nt  sap.,  245-7, 
884;  HIti.  Mex,,  iii  764-7,  this  series. 

"  The  first  resulation  by  the  independent  ffovemment,  March  1,  1822, 
declared  Feb.  24th,  March  2d,  Sept  16th  and  ^th,  as  national  holidays,  to 
be  celebrated  with  salvos  and  masses.  Later  was  added  September  17  th, 
for  dead  patriots.  Mex,,  CoL  Ord,  y  Dec.,  ii.  575;  Alaman,  Mei,,  v.  491, 
506-7,  6ia 

"*  While  adopted  in  1822,  it  was  given  the  first  place  only  after  the  fall  of 
Itnrbide.  President  Rayon  issned  in  1812  a  proclamation  for  its  observance. 
See  docament  in  Dice,  (fniv.,  ix.  219. 

^Juarex  suppressed  in  1861  the  allowance  of  $60,000.  Mex.,  Cod,  Jie/arma, 
387-8.  For  Tarioua  regulations  for  order  and  ceremonies,  see  Mex.,  Col. 
Ord.  y  Dec,  iii.  126;  Dupos,  Varias,  v.  9,  26;  Arrillaga,  Becop.,  1835,  150-1, 
226-7;  1836,  293^;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.  y  Dec,  1840,  787-8;  Mex,,  Legis.,  1853, 
453-^;  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.  Ord.,  y.  156-7;  viL  179,  229;  Arch,  Mex,,  OoL  Ley., 
iii  95M»  Mft-6;  DMan,  passim;  AUmm  Mex.,  iL  282-5. 
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official  observance,  and  consequently  in  the  relaxing 
estimation  of  the  public;  nevertheless,  the  national 
disposition  for  festivities  has  tended  to  sustain  them, 
although  in  a  degenerate  form,  with  less  attention 
to  their  true  intent  Lent  declined  in  observance,  and 
Christmas  and  certain  other  periods  became  the  occa^ 
sions  of  such  disorders  that  the  government  nad  to  issue 
restrictions.®*  The  most  impressive  ceremonies  are  to 
be  seen  during  holy  week,  and  on  the  days  of  corpus 
christi  and  virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the  Mexican  patroness. 
Palm  Sunday  is  a  day  of  mirth,  with,  display  of 
palms.  On  the  three  following  days  the  churches  are 
crowded,  mainly  by  persons  eager  to  confess  and  ob- 
tain absolution  for  past  derelictions.  But  ail  these 
festivals  are  more  or  less  degraded  by  an  indecent 
and  boisterous  conduct  before  the  very  altars,  that  is 
due  partly  to  national  levity,  partly  to  inherited  abo- 
riginal rites:  As  holy  Friday  approaches,  the  abuse 
of  strong  liquors  abates.  A  lull  falls  upon  the  people. 
Churches  are  draped  in  black ;  on  Thursday  the  deep- 
toned  organs  yield  to  the  subdued  harp  and  vioUn, 
and  steeple  bells  are  silent.  Without,  carriages  are 
banished  from  the  streets.  On  the  following  day  pro- 
cessions issue  from  the  temples,  bearing  Christ  cruci- 
fied, with  a  train  of  saints  and  paraphernalia.  Oa 
Saturday  noon,  after  service,  the  or^aa  bursts  forth 
again,  and  amid  a  peal  of  bells  the  black  curtain  be- 
fore the  altar  parts  to  disclose  a  dazzling  scene  of 
brightness.  Carriages  now  throng  the  thoroughfares ; 
the  explosion  of  rockets,  the  creaking  din  of  rattles^ 
and  all  kinds  of  noise  break  the  enforced  quiet ;  the 
iniquitous  Judas  is  destroyed  in  effigy;  and  fireworks 
form  a  brilliant  feature  of  the  evening  programmes.*^ 

^Mex.,  Legia.,  1848,  539-40;  Mex.,  C6d,  Srforma,  204;  Iitforme  teereta, 
1-8;  Pap,  Var.f  Ixziv.  pt  ii. 

^^  For  the  best  descriptioiiA  of  holy  week,  and  other  days  of  observanees,  see 
Milhlenp/oi-dt,  Mej.y  i.  255-60,  326-35;  Caideron^a  Life  in  Mex,,  i  197-214;  ii. 
13a-6,  148-52;  Tylor*8  Anahuae,  48-64;  Arronh,  Viagm,  141-8;  La  Cmz, 
vii.  2o2-3;  Ma^er\9  Mex,  as  It  Was,  63,  149;  Btutamtmte,  Oah.  Meof,,  i.  62-3; 
Katzel,  Aus  i/iesc,  113  et  seq.,  presents  also  animated  pictures  of  street 
life.  Different  regulations  to  guard  against  disorder  during  camival  times, 
etc.,  in  ArcL  Mex,,  CoL  Ley,,  L  682-4»  690;  uL  240-2;  y.  347-4;  BmUeek's 
Across  Mex,,  322-36. 
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Carnival  is  celebrated  with  nearly  the  same  exuber- 
ance as  in  southern  Europe,  with  a  predilection  foi 
casting  flour  and  breaking  egg-shells  filled  with  little 
bits  of  colored  paper.  The  masked  balls  are  less 
vivaciouE  than  among  the  French,  but  disorderly 
enough  to  have  more  than  once  called  out  episcopal 
remonstrance  and  restrictive  laws.^  Most  of  the  dis- 
orders are  due  to  the  excessive  indulgence  in  strong 
liquors,  which  is  apt  to  drive  the  excitable  mestizo  to 
the  knife  and  other  means  of  violence.  The  other  pas- 
sion, gambling,  which  predominates  among  both  sexes^ 
never  carries  him  beyond  the  control  of  his  temper. 
With  wonderful  nonchalance,  be  wins  large  sums  or 
loses  perhaps  his  entire  fortune.  The  utmost  order 
prevails  at  the  tables,  a  dispute  concerning  the  owner- 
ship of  a  stake  hardly  ever  arising.  The  only  lack 
of  control  is  over  the  mania  itself^  After  seeing  his 
last  dollar  disappear,  with  beggary  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  Mexican  never  thinks  of  suicide,  but  looks 
around  for  sources  whence  to  draw  future  stakes. 
While  this  passion  lies  rooted  in  the  very  character  of 
the  people,  yet  the  prevalence  of  mining  and  the  lack 
of  other  amusements  no  doubt  foster  it. 

The  favorite  game  is  monte,  but  roulette  and  lotto 
are  also  much  patronized. .  The  government  has  at 
times  sought  to  check,  or  even  prohibit,  games  of  haz- 
ard, only,  however,  to  yield  again,  or  to  leave  the  laws 
unfulfilled.**  At  the  annual  fairs,  restrictions  have 
seldom  been  enforced,  so  much  so  that  these  commer- 
cial institutions  have  become  to  a  great  extent  mere 
vehicles  for  the  vice.  The  Whitsunday  festival  of  San 
Agustin  do  los  Cuevas,  or  TlaJpam,  near  Mexico,  is 
still    famed  chiefly  for  its  gambling-tables.     Owners 

^ Buetamaniet  Vm  PcUria,  MS.,  vi.  67. 

''Tylor,  Anafma€,  268-0,  relatoe  a  common  anecdote  about  three  well-to- 
do  miners  who  came  back  to  their  home  a  few  days  after  departure,  minus 
their  money,  horses,  and  outtit. 

^DimoM.  Varias,  v.  8;  Oac,  Oob.,  Feb.  24,  1827;  £oL  de  NoUc,,  Jan.  22, 
1861,  3-4;  Mfx,,  BoL  Ley,,  1864,  72-8.  During  the  American  invasion  in 
1847,  the  United  States  military  commander  recognized  the  public  desire  by 
granting  lioenses  to  ganrf^ling-houses.  Free  Amer.,  Jan.  22,  IS48. 
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of  secret  gambling  establiBhments  at  the  capital,  often 
persons  of  prominence,  now  publicly  rent  houses  for 
their  purpose.  Among  the  host  of  tables  the  stakes 
vary  from  a  gold  piece  to  a  silver  or  copper  coin,  and 
even  children  are  indulged  to  try  their  fortune  in 
securing  confectionery  or  toys.  At  the  gambling-table 
the  woman  of  wealth  and  the  beggar  mingle ;  and  in 
the  cockpit  President  Santa  Anna,  for  one,  hesitated 
not  to  bet  with  the  vagabonds.^^ 

Lotteries  and  raffles,  more  than  once  forbidden  or 
restricted,^  flourish  in  considerable  number,  some  bear- 
ing the  names  of  charitable  institutions,  for  which  they 
are  working,  and  all  contributing  a  fair  revenue  to  the 
state.  Of  late  years  the  receipts  have  exceeded  two 
million  dollars,  out  of  which  the  public  receive  over 
sixty  per  cent  in  prizes." 

The  days  of  more  frequent  and  rapid  communica- 
tion with  foreign  states  has  had  the  effect  of  fostering 
theatres,  by  alluring  dramatic  companies,  and  adding 
novelties  in  a  wider  range  of  performances.  This  en- 
couraged local  talent,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  independence,  the  capital  alone  pos- 
sessed three  recognized  theatres,**  one  of  them  left  ex- 
clusively to  the  populace.  Boxes  are  usually  let  by 
the  month  or  year,  and  serve  as  reception  places  for 
friends  of  the  family.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of 
giving  parties  at  home;   but  such  domestication  in 

^  Description  of  life  there  may  be  found  in  Tylors  AnahuaCf  266-9;  Thon^- 
wiCb  RecoL  Mtx.,  132-6;  Fo99ty,  Mex.,  293-^6;  RaiiuU  Aus  J£ex.,  330-2;  Richt' 
hqfen.  Rep.  Mex,,  165-6;  Muhlenjfordt,  Mej.,  i.  299-300,  309-12;  MoMon,  OUa 
Podrida,  118-25,  with  instances  of  pernicious  effects;  Wood$*  Wandering 
8hetchea,2&b',  Wi^  Lob  Gringoa,  2^4, 

•*Mex,,  Col  Ley,  y  Dec,,  iii.  251-2;  ifc.,  Ord,  Lot.,  1-54;  Popi  Var.,  lu. 
pt  X. ;  Diario  Debatea,  Cong.  9,  iii.  71-2,  579.  Lists  of  drawings  may  be  found 
in  the  newspapers  from  Notieheo  Oen.  of  1817,  or  earlier. 

*'  See  references  in  chapter  connected  with  finance.  Also  Ratoel,  nbi  snp., 
and  Brocklehuret,  Mex.,  30. 

**  Mayer  names,  in  1842,  the  Prindpal,  patronised  by  the  old  aristocracy; 
Nnevo  Mexico,  the  hamit  of  newer  people,  who  preferred  Parisian  dramas; 
and  Puente  Quebrada,  the  resort  of  the  populace.  Mex,  eta  It  Wa»,  287. 
The  second  was  in  1844  replaced  by  the  new  Santa  Anna,  later  known  as  the 
Nacional,  which  is  a  fine  theatre.  Mex.,  Album,  i.  photo.  13;  AUmm  Mex.,  i. 
379-80,  with  cut;  CaMorin,  CorUeat.,  1-55;  If^forme,  Comia.  Norub.,  1-28; 
Pap.  Var.t  Ixzxiv.,  ptsyii,  viiL;  Foaaey^  Mex,,  243-4. 
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{>ublic,  afi  it  were,  with  its  attendant  flirtation  and 
anguid  indulgence,  can  hardly  be  commended.  There 
is  no  wide  theatrical  field  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
capital  the  audience  at  the  better  theatres  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  a  set;  hence  a  frequent  succession  of 
novelties  is  required,  which  operates  against  good  act- 
ing, and  correct  representations  in  dress  and  scenery. 
The  prompter  is  constantly  in  demand,  and  this  assists 
to  reduce  the  performance  too  often  to  mere  bad  reci- 
tation. As  in  colonial  times,  the  theatres  have  been 
subjected  to  an  officially  appointed  body,  to  watch 
over  plays  and  management,  and  to  dispense  the  fund 
for  public  amusements,  or  the  subsidies  occasionally 
granted,**  especially  for  inducing  celebrated  singers 
from  Europe  to  give  a  season  of  opera,  which  for  that 
matter  never  failed  to  receive  liberal  patronage. 

Bull  and  cock  fighting  are  as  much  in  vogue  as 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  at  times  to 
restrict  or  abolish  the  former  sport  at  least.  In  the 
country,  the  people  are  reduced  to  a  modified  form  of 
the  excitement,  in  the  form  of  colear^  that  is,  to  chase 
a  bull  in  open  field  and  throw  it  by  a  twist  of  the  tail. 
It  requires  cool  and  skilful  horsemanship,  and  the 
lasso  is  ever  kept  ready  to  save  miscalculating  coleador 
from  the  animal's  furv.  Lassoing  is  in  itself  exciting, 
and  much  practised  by  children  on  smaller  animals, 
whicli  fosters  a  taste  for  bloodier  realities. 

With  the  independence,  restrictions  on  riding  were 
abolished,  and  consequently  the  use  of  the  horse  in- 
creased more  than  ever  among  this  indolent,  impulsive 
people.  Englishmen  introduced  regular  horse-races, 
to  which  the  gambling  mania  readily  adapted  itself.^ 
Owing  to  the  rarefied  air,  long  distances  are  not  in 

^DubUm  y  Lomno,  Leg.  Mex.,  vi.  508-14;  ArrWaga,  Seeop.,  1836, 117-18; 
JHex.,  BoL  Ley,,  1863»  443;  Mex,,  Legis,,  1853,  275-6;  Buatamanle,  hist.  SatUa 
Anna,  76-7;  Dktrio  DebcOea,  Cong.  6,  iL  182,  236,  682.  A  decree  of  1861 
abolished  eensonhip.  Mex,,  Odd,  B^arma,  234.  Certain  boxes  are  reserved 
for  officials.  Mex,,  Mem.  AymU,,  1879,  211. 

**  Associations  for  the  promotion  of  horse-racing  were  formed  at  an  early 
date  at  the  capital  MUhien^orcU,  Mej.,  i.  312.  Informal  races  were  natnraliy 
eommon  enough,  with  bets  and  other  adjuncts,  aa  instanced  also  in  AItil. 
Calemi,,  1839,  30-2. 

Hisz.  Mix.,  Vol.  VL   « 
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favor.  Hunting,  fishing,  and  cognate  sports  are  little 
followed  by  the  impatient  Mexican,  and  the  climate 
does  not  tempt  in  that  direction;^  but  excursions  to 
the  country,  dias  del  campo,  are  a  feature  among 
recreations. 

With  residents  of  the  capital,  the  daily  promenade 
is  now,  as  formerly,  the  essential  and  main  exercise. 
The  Paseo  de  la  Vega,  toward  Chalio,  is  now  less 
seldom  used  than  the  Paseo  Nuevo,  running  in  the 
direction  of  Chapultepec;  and  here  during  the  late 
afternoon  may  be  seen  sometimes  over  a  thousand 
carriages  and  several  times  that  number  of  horsemen,** 
a  few  of  whom  still  appear  in  the  old  national  riding- 
dress.  The  exchange  of  greetings  and  flying  flirta- 
tions goes  on  continually,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
promenade.  Humbler  pedestrians  line  the  paseo  or 
resort  to  the  Alameda  park,  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  sights  of  Mexico. 

In  the  country  may  still  be  seen  the  heavier  travel- 
ling carriages,  perhaps  a  dossen  feet  between  the  axles, 
swinging  on  leather  straps,  and  drawn  by  about  four 
spans  of  mules,  with  postiliona  On  the  Vera  Cruz 
route  to  Mexico,  American  stages  and  drivers  were  in- 
troduced half  a  century  i^o,  with  good  effect.  Before 
the  present  energetic  government  took  control,  the  pro- 
verbial highway  robberies  were  one  of  the  attendant 
evils  of  travelling.  Kobber  bands  had  emissaries 
along  the  routes,  often  in  league  with  innkeepers  and 
officials,*®  or  they  stalked  abroad  with  impudent  reck- 

^  Yet  Blazqnez  of  Pnebla  has  been  induced  to  iflroe  quite  a  book  of  respect- 
able size  on  hunting.  El  Catador  MeaoioaiHo,  1868^  12mo,  431  pp.,  although 
with  little  information.  The  love  of  the  horse  is  enough  to  aifora  a  welcome 
to  circus  companies,  and  balloon  ascents  and  other  £iring  feats  find  favor. 
Medidas  AcordadM,  1-4;  Pap.  Var,,  bcxi.  pt  vi;  BuikmuuUe,  HiaL  ScaUa 
Anna,  54. 

^  Thompson,  BecoL  Mex.,  126,  estimated  the  number  in  1842  at  1,000  and 
5,000,  rec^ctively.  The  public  carriages  in  1879  numbered  200.  Mez,,  Menu 
AyufU.,  225-38.  The  comparatively  small  town  of  Queretaro  had  in  1854 
87  private  and  26  public  carriages,  besides  wagons,  the  former  valued  at 
167,420,  and  the  latter  at  $13,000,  indudiag  horses,  it  seems.  BaBmena^  Quer., 
120,  196-8. 

**  Instances  to  this  effect  are  frequent.  Thompson,  JReeoL  ifese.,  25,  relates 
a  well-known  story  about  the  conviction  of  Colonel  YaAez,  a  highly  respect- 
able personage. 
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lessness,  confident  in  the  fear  entertained  of  cruel 
retaliation  on  those  who  betrayed  or  entrapped  the 
member  of  a  band.  When  tiiie  bi^gage  promised 
good  returns,  an  attack  was  made^  but  selaom  with 
bloodshed,  for  the  escort  generally  managed  to  be 
behind,  and  Mexican  passengers  on  such  occasions  sel- 
dom went  armed,  in  order  to  afibrd  no  provocation  for 
maltreatment  Foreigners  as  a  rule  showed  more 
determination,  and  were  consequently  less  frequently 
molested.***  In  the  northern  provinces  invested  by 
roaming  Indians,  travellers  comoined  in  caravans,  and 
formed  enclosed  camps  for  the  night.  "^ 

Another  trouble  connected  with  travelling  is  the 
lack  of  good  inns.  Along  a  few  of  the  main  routes 
accomniodation  has  been  improved,  but  elsewhere  it 
is  circumscribed  by  the  very  moderate  ideas  of  comfort 
and  cleanliness  entertained  by  the  class  to  whom  inn- 
keepers belong.^ 

The  solution  of  many  evils,  such  as  travelling  facili- 
ties,  hotel  accommodation,  and  a  host  of  greater  ones, 
is  looked  for  by  liberal-minded  Mexicans  in  immigra- 
tion. Hitherto  little  encouragement  has  been  afforded 
for  settling,  and  foreigners  as  a  rule  are  attracted 
onlv  by  the  prospect  of  speedy  gain  in  trade,  mining, 
and  otiier  industries,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of 
returning  home  after  a  few  years'  stay.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding its  wealth  and  beauty,  its  proclaimed 
liberality  of  government,  and  bids  for  colonization,  its 

^'^Tor  caiues  and  prevalenoe  of  robbery,  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  goyem- 
mant  Among  the  meaaureeangseBted  to  insore  greater  eafety  was  an  armored 
carriage.  Adorno,  Anal  iTafea,  141-4. 

^^See  Hid.  North  Meos,,  I,  ii.,  this  aeriea;  alao  Tarawa  Siaphr.,  71-9. 

^^  In  the  smaller  towna  the  traveller  mnat  still,  as  in  former  timee,  depend 
on  the  threefold  institation  of  meson,  f onda,  and  tienda,  equivalent  to  lodoing- 
hooae,  restaurant,  and  general  store,  the  former  providing  rarely  anytiiing 
better  than  a  windowless  and  ontid^  cell,  with  a  few  roogh  planks  raised  to 
form  a  bedstead,  a  bench,  and  occasionally  a  table.  His  horse  is  attended  to; 
bat  his  own  food  mnst  be  sooftht  bevond  the  meson,  and  the  choice  is  osaally 
restricted  tofrijoles  and  tortifias — the  latter  a  leathery  substitute  for  bread — 
to  eggs,  chicken,  rice,  and  chocolate;  milk  is  rare,  and  cheese  and  butter 
almost  unknown.  In  the  villages  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  houses  possess- 
ing shops.  In  the  cities  the  mesones  are  somewhat  nMrs  oonf citable^  although 
far  from  approaching  even  oar  humbler  hotels. 
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proximity  to  the  enterprising  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  one-time  occupation  by  a  European 
court  with  Grermano-Latin  armies,  this  country  has 
until  lately  received  a  comparatively  small  influx  of 
foreignera 

The  cause  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  many  re- 
strictive  enactments  elsewhere  spoken  of/**  partly  in 
the  civil  and  political  disorders,  bad  administration  of 
justice,  military  and  tax  levies,  lack  of  ready  communi- 
cations, credit  system  in  trade,  inabilitv  to  recover 
capital  vested  in  improvements,  unreliability  of  work- 
men,  and  general  insecurity.  Another  powerful  cause, 
to  which  the  restrictions  are  mainly  due,  lies  in  the 
native  jealousy  of  foreigners,  whose  energy  and  ability 
are  too  marked  not  to  be  acknowledged  and  bitterly 
felt.  Hence,  also,  the  persecution  and  outrages  indi- 
cated by  numerous  and  constant  reclamations  against 
the  government.  The  least  objection  is  entertained 
against  the  related  Spaniards  and  the  semi-cognate 
French,  despite  the  frequent  outbreaks  in  former 
years  against  the  one — now  almost  forgotten — and 
the  political  troubles  with  the  latter,  whose  polite  and 
assimilative  qualities  are  favorable  features.  Then 
come  the  Germans,  against  whom  are  counted  their 
success  as  merchants  and  their  protestant  faith;  while 
their  cold  and  selfish  demeanor  tells  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Yankees  bear,  since  1846,  the  additional 
and  menacing  form  of  bugbears,  from  whom  every- 
thing is  to  be  feared,  to  the  loss  of  possessions,  inde- 
pendence, and  nationality  itself.  In  remote  districts 
may  still  be  found  lingering  some  of  the  old  absurd 
notions  about  foreigners,  as  beings  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  and  speaking  diabolic 
tongues.  The  term  Jew,  so  long  applied  to  them, 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  widely  modified 
to  English,  who  came  in  considerable  numbers  to  open 
mines  and  trade. ^^     After  1838  the  French  became 

iM  See  chapter  on  goyemment,  wherein  oolonisation  is  oonndered. 
^Alantan,  H%9L  Mi^.,  v.  880-1;  MatKel,  Au$  Mex,,  380-8. 
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best  known,  and  lately  the  North  Americans,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  called. 

While  tacitly  recognizing  the  danger  of  foreigners 
monopolizing  industries  and  usurping  territory,  yet 
the  benefit  of  their  presence  to  the  people  in  other 
respects  is  admitted  by  the  most  intelligent  Mexicans 
in  their  teachings  and  example ;  by  developing  agri- 
culture, mining,  trade,  and  mdustries  generalfy;  by 
checking  civil  wars  and  increasing  general  security; 
by  promoting  better  political  and  judicial  administra- 
tion; and  by  invigorating  the  race,  particularly  the 
Indian,  both  physically  and  mentally,  with  an  infusion 
of  fresh  blood.  ^^  The  preference  is  naturally  for  Euro- 
pean immigration,  witn  which  to  counteract  the  ever- 
threatening  encroachments  of  the  United  States;  but 
what  avail  mere  wishes  and  projects  against  the  force 
of  circumstances,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  railroads  now 
extending  from  the  north  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country?  Indeed,  many  men  of  deep  patriotism  seek 
in  the  United  States  the  only  regeneration  for  Mex- 
ico. "•  The  failure  of  European  colonies  indicate  that 
the  sudden  transition  to  strange  soil  and  climate  is  a 
serious  obstacle,  and  one  that  disappears  before  the 
advance  from  the  north,  acclimatized  as  it  were  in  the 
approximate  environments  of  the  border  regions. ^^ 

^^ Garcia  Cnbas,  EmsritM  Dw,,  69-71,  ezpreMet  himaelf  to  the  Utter  effect; 
and  Pimentel,  Rasa  Indig,,  240,  Eamom,,  172-88,  more  widely  so.  He  points 
oat  that  the  scattered  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  itself  injorions  to 
advancement  and  culture. 

^As  did  a  strong  partv  in  California  a  decade  before  its  annexation. 
Chevalier  looks  to  the  north  for  the  future  owners  of  Mexico,  as  of  Texas. 
Political  movements  in  the  United  States  are  watched  with  jealous  fears  in 
Mexico. 

^  The  only  problem  as  regards  climate  is  its  effect  on  future  generations. 
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Education  in  New  Spain  during  colonial  times  was 
confined  with  few  exceptions  to  a  certain  class  of  white 
people.  Those  who  came  from  the  mother  country 
were  rather  backward,  except  when  members  of  pro- 
fessions, and  the  wealthy  Creoles  stood  as  a  rule  far 
above  them.  The  church  and  bar  were  the  main 
allurements  to  those  who  desired  an  active  career. 
Medicine  was  also  taught  at  the  university,  and  finally 
at  a  special  college,  but  obtained  little  favor.  Philos- 
ophy was  learned  only  as  preparatory  to  theology, 
with  a  persistent  adherence  to  scholasticism.  Mathe- 
matics received  slight  attention,  and  the  sciences, 
political  and  physical,  were  discouraged  until  toward 
the  end  of  colonial  times.  No  language  save  Latin 
received  any  attention.  As  for  the  masses,  learning 
was  regarded  as  not  only  useless,  but  prejudicial. 
Viceroy  Branciforte  thought  only  the  cathechism 
should  be  taught  in  America. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  low  grade  of  public  educa- 
tion was  that  school-masters  were  required  to  pass 

(eao) 
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examination  only  in  the  most  elementary  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  four  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic.^ 

While  the  Indians  and  lower  castes  were  steeped  in 
ignorance,  the  remainder  of  the  population,  excepting 
the  highest  class  and  the  protessions,  though  low 
enough,  were  still  above  the  corresponding  classes  in 
Spain.  In  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
theoretic  and  concrete  sciences,  industrial  and  fine 
arts,  advanced  with  a  bound  that  for  a  time  placed 
New  Spain  in  the  front  rank  of  cultured  nations.  But 
wrapping  itself  in  revolution,  it  was  soon  left  behind  in 
the  march  of  progress. 

The  friars  were  always  ready  to  instruct  the  oflP- 
spring  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  even  some  bright 
youths  of  the  lower  classes.  Reading,  writing,  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  the  branches 
taught,  though  the  larger  proportion  of  pupils  partici- 
pated in  little  more  than  religious  exercises.  Some, 
however,  indulged  in  Latin,  drawing,  and  painting, 
while  others  received  training  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  civil  powers  were  satisfied  with  this  policy,  and 
with  training  natives  for  the  priesthood.*  The  result 
was  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz,  opened  by  Viceroy 
Mendoza,  for  the  teaching  of  grammar,  Latin,  rhetoric, 
logic,  philosophy,  and  other  necessary  subjects.  On 
the  inauguration  day,  sixty  youths,  selected  by  friars 
from  the  most  intelligent  nobles  then  studying  in  the 
several  convents,  entered  the  college.*  But  the  time 
soon  came  when  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  colonists 
and  friars  were  roused  against  the  elevation  of  a  de- 
spised race,  and  the  result  was  a  relaxation  of  eflbrts 
among  teachers.     Soon  the  college  gave  instruction 

^This  mediocre  acquirement  secnred  them  extennve  privileges.  'Go  cen 
de  1m  preeminencias,  prerogativas,  y  exencionea. .  .que  estin  concedidae,  ^ 
oomnnicadas  i  los  que  exeroen  artes  liberales.'  CidikL,  in  BealeB  Ordenes,  i. 
456-9. 

'Albornoiy  Carta  al  Bey,  in  Paeheeo  and  Cdrdenaa,  Col  Doc,  ziii.  69. 
Frian  joined  in  the  recommendation.  Id.,  zii.  125. 

'The  government  made  ample  provision  for  their  support.  Mendoxa,  Carta, 
in  Florida,  CoL  Doc.,  134-6.  The  king  in  1553  added  for  a  time  800  pesos. 
Fvga,  Cedulario,  187. 
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merely  in  reading,  writing,  and  religious  exercises; 
and  a  little  later  it  was  taken  possession  of  wholly  by 
the  white  race,  with  a  higher  grade  of  study.  This 
course  was  adopted  throughout  the  country.  The 
Indian  nobles  were  allowed  to  acquire  a  smattering  of 
Spanish,  which  sulficed  to  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 
ladiifhos.  The  mass  of  their  race  stood  deprived  of  all 
instruction;  consequently  the  terra  genie  de  razoUy  or 
rational  people,  applied  to  whites  and  mestizos.  Very 
few  of  the  aborigines  attained  to  a  high  level  of 
culture.  At  a  later  period,  however,  a  concession  was 
made,  in  yielding  such  a  college  as  San  Gregorio  at 
Mexico  to  them  exclusively.  Finally  came  a  feeble 
effort  to  erect  primary  schools  in  some  of  the  larger 
Indian  villages.*  For  mestizos,  the  facilities  were  not 
much  greater.  The  government,  indeed,  showed  a 
lamentable  neglect  in  promoting  elementary  education 
among  the  whites  and  mixed  classes,  and  left  the  peo- 
ple to  provide  for  themselvea  Some  free  schools 
were  opened  by  philanthropists,  and  private  academies 
bv  secular  teachers,  wherever  encouragement  Was 
given.  Many  of  the  latter  added  Latin,  algebra,  and 
geography.  At  one  time  quite  a  large  number  of 
these  establishments  were  in  operation.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  and  intelligent  preferred,  however,  to  send 
their  children  to  Spain  to  be  educated,  so  as  to  bind 
them  to  the  mother  country. 

Later,  a  general  revival  induced  the  crown  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  primary  schools.* 
The  results,  however,  were  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
efforts  were  spasmodic.  No  mingling  of  the  sexes 
was  allowed  in  the  public  schools,  and  girls  received 

^  Azanza  was  still  straggling  in  1800  with  projects  for  schools.  Spanish 
writers  try  to  make  us  beUeve  that  tiieir  govt  always  endeavored  to  educate 
the  Indiana;  according  to  official  statistics,  the  one  Indian  college  at  Mexico 
had  in  1790  onlv  38  students  and  one  solitary  teacher,  while  seven  colleges 
for  other  castes  had  two  to  four  times  the  number  of  masters.  Oaoeta,  ifeac, 
V.  8. 

^  Parents  were  ursed  the  need  of  sending  their  children  to  them,  but  no 
energetic  impulse  followed  the  decree.  Zamarci,  Bib,  LegU.  UU,,  in.  174-5, 
wherein  are  given  laws  for  1782  and  subsequent  dates. 
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instruction  in  distinct  departments,  under  women.  As 
a  rule,  they  were  sent  to  convents,  there  to  be  trained 
chiefly  in  feminine  accomplishments.* 

The  Jesuits  exercised  a  great  influence  in  favor  of 
public  instruction.  Their  method  of  teaching  was 
admired,  and  aid  was  readily  granted  them  by  citizens 
for  establishing  colleges.  They  had  enemies,  how- 
ever, who  first  restricted  and  finally  drove  them  away. 
They  early  established  four  colleges  at  Mexico,  notably 
the  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  all  of  which  were  by  the 
second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  merged  into 
one,  under  the  name  of  San  Ildefonso.  Nevertheless, 
the  Jesuits  continued  their  efibrts,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  in  1767  possessed  twenty-three  col- 
leges, and  a  number  of  seminaries  in  different  provinces, 
only  a  portion  of  which  were  reopened  under  other 
teachers. 

The  example  of  the  Jesuits  was  followed  by  others, 
and  several  colleges  and  seminaries  were  the  result  of 
it.  Still,  quite  a  number  of  provinces  were  devoid  of 
facilities  for  anything  above  elementary  training.  At 
Mexico  there  were  in  1790  eight  colleges  for  males, 
only  two  of  which  fell  under  control  of  friars.^ 

The  deficiency  of  high  schools  has  been  glossed 
over  by  directing  attention  to  the  founding  of  the 
university.  Mendoza,  the  first  viceroy,  left  property 
for  its  establishment;  and  during  the  rule  of  the  elder 

'There  were  six  lo-called  colleges  for  females  at  Mexico.  Alaman,  not- 
withsUnding  his  Soanish  tendencies,  contradicts  the  writers  who  extol  Spain's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  female  education.  The  fact  is,  that  for  a  lonff  time  but 
one  pablic  school  for  girls  existed.  Arrangoiz,  M^j.,  iii.,  ap.  87;  Pacheco  and 
Cdniemu,  CoL  Doc,  vi.  488.  Even  the  classes  gradually  opened  by  nuns 
were  few,  and  devoted  only  too  frequently  to  religious  training,  sewins,  and 
the  like,  without  even  learning  to  read.  As  late  as  1795  the  pope  and  kinff 
ordered  the  convents  to  more  freely  receive  girls  of  ffood  families  for  care  and 
education.  Cedulario^  MS.,  iii.  23-6.  Nuns  de  la  Ensefianza  devoted  liiem- 
selves  specially  to  training  girls;  but  their  efforts  were  limited.  Torres,  Ser- 
mon; Arieagct,  Jotkam,  pt  11.  For  Indian  girls  of  noble  birth  there  was  a  real 
colegio;  but  it  waa  really  an  informal  convent,  A  legre,  Higt,  Comp,  Jenu,  iiL 
294,  like  a  few  other  so-called  colegios. 

^  Their  names  were  the  Santos,  Seminario,  San  ndefonso,  San  Juan  de 
Letran,  Infantes,  San  Ramon,  Santiago,  llatelolco,  and  San  Gregorio.  The 
total  number  of  students  was  somewhat  over  600,  a  small  figure,  indeed,  for 
the  leading  city  of  the  continent.  Oac,  Mex,,  v.  8;  JStUUlct,  xxviL  260; 
Cabrertt,  Escudoi  Armaa,  200. 
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Velasco,  a  royal  c^ula  of  September  21,  1551,  or- 
dained  its  erection,  providing  an  endowment  of  1,000 
pesos  de  oro,^  which  was  increased  by  later  grants  and 

?rivate  bequests.  Privileges  were  conferred  upon  it, 
'he  institution  was  inaugurated  on  January  25,  1553, 
In  1589  it  was  transferred  to  the  site  occupied  till  mod* 
em  times  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plaza  del  Volador.' 

The  Jesuit  college  at  M^rida,  Yucatan,  obtained  in 
1662  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  university,  but  it  did 
not  long  exist.^^  The  only  other  permanent  institution 
of  the  kind,  therefore,  in  New  Spain  was  at  Guadala- 
jara, founded  by  c^dula  of  1791  in  the  former  Jesuit 
college,  with  incorporation  of  the  chairs  and  endow- 
ment's of  the  Seminario  de  San  Jos^,  both  of  which 
were  increased  in  numbers  and  amount  ^^  The  war 
of  independence  broke  in  upon  the  educational  revival 
with  which  the  present  century  opened,  and  where 
the  kindled  flame  was  not  absolutely  extinguished  it 
burned  low."     Once  free,  the  republic  became  em- 

"Vn  Eetudio  y  uniyeraidad  de  todaa  scienciaa.'  P^m,  Ctdulario,  137-S. 
Herrera  dates  an  order  for  the  founding  as  early  as  1539,  Dec  vL  lib.  vii. 
cap.  vi.,  dec.  viii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  ziii.;  and  Aloedo^  v.  139,  lends  it  support  by 
showing  that  Friar  Alonso  de  Veracruz  founded  a  university  at  Tiripitio^ 
which  was  merged  *  que  desnues  se  trasladd  6  Mexico/  in  that  of  Mexico,  or 
moved  thither.  Wmle  under  royal  patronaxre  the  title  of  pontifical  waa 
added  at  a  later  date.  St  Paul  was  first  adopted  for  patron,  and  Santa 
Catalina  Mirtir  figured  among  later  additions.  Beleila,  Hemp.,  i.,  pt  iii.  361. 

*The  studies  began  with  seven  chairs;  namely,  two  for  theologc  subjects, 
two  for  law,  and  one  each  for  arts,  rhetoric,  and  grammar.  The  number 
increased  rapidly  till  it  stood  at  24  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centory, 
including  one  for  Aztec,  and  one  for  Otomi  language,  respectively.  Villaf*etkor^ 
Teatro  Mex.,  56;  AJamanj  Diaertac,,  216-20,  261;  CaUe,  diem,  ylHoL,  52;  TumL 
Men.,  32.  By  1775  there  had  graduated  1,162  doctors  and  29,882  bachelors. 
Gonzalez  D&vila  names  the  first  to  pass  examination.  Teatro  Eeles,,  i  32; 
Laws  concerning  the  institution  may  bie  found  in  JReeop.  de  Ind.,  i.  191  et  seq. ; 
Jfeales  Cidulae,  MS.,  L  77-9;  ii.  238;  MorUemauar,  Sumanos,  61-3;  Zamora^ 
Bib,  Leg.  UU.,  vi.  106  et  seq.  See  also  Hisi,  Mex,,  ii.  592;  Cava,  Tree  Sighe, 
i.  159-61;  Fiffueroa,  Vindieiae,  MS.,  68-9;  8oc,  Mex,  Cfeog.,  Boktm,  iv.  20/-17; 
Dieturbios  Frailee,  MS.,  ii.  366.  Estalla,  xxvi  350-1,  xxviL  255-74^  desoribea 
several  features  of  the  institution. 

^  Cogdhido,  Hist,  Yucatan,  215-16. 

"  Among  the  new  professorships  were  those  of  canon  and  civil  law,  with 
400  pesos  a  year,  those  of  medicine  and  suraery,  with  300  pesos;  the  secretary 
and  others  received  150  pesos,  and  the  librarian  and  porter  only  100  pesos 
each.  C^fUa  Real;  Cedmiario,  MS.,  L  52-4.  By-laws  are  given  in  Id.,  91-114; 
Jal,,  NoL  Oeog.,  15-16. 

^*  Yet  amid  the  reigning  disorder  the  subject  was  not  neglected,  as  in- 
stanced by  decrees  like  those  in  C6rtes,  Diario,  xxi.  11-21,  xxii.  17-18,  direct- 
ing the  governors  to  establish  new  schools  and  promote  existing  < 
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broiled  in  party  strife  and  efforts  for  a  political  organ- 
ization, amid  which  the  idea  of  training  the  people  for 
its  new  responsibilities  was  little  thought  of.  The 
higher  schools^  which  had  so  far  maintained  a  fair  com- 
parison with  those  in  Spain,  suffered  both  in  number 
and  efficiency,  owin^  partly  to  the  decline  of  clerical 
influence  and  guardianship,  and  to  the  inferior  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  order  of  ecclesiastical 

In  1833  the  necessity  for  energetic  measures  became 
apparent,  and  public  instruction  in  the  federal  district 
and  territories  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of 
directors,  which  /controlled  national  art  treasures,  and 
was  to  form  a  public  library.  It  was  to  form  a  new 
plan  for  studies,  giving  prominence  to  scientific 
branches,  and  appoint  teachers,  yet  permit  free  teach- 
ing, subject  to  certain  general  riLle&  All  the  funds  of 
existing  establishment  were  consolidated  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board. 

Colleges  where  modem  philosophy  and  science  had 
entered  were  allowed  to  languish.  Elementary  schools 
also  languished;  yet  an  impetus  was  given  to  the  Lan- 
casterian  or  mutual  system  mtroduced  in  1822.^^  Edu- 
cational matters  were  for  some  years  allowed  to  drift, 
till  1842,  when  the  Lancasterian  association  was  placed 
in  charge  of  all  primaries  in  the  republic.  The  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  provide  pecuniary  means,  but 
scantily." 

Little  progress  was  attained,  owing  to  the  constant 
political  convulsions  and  changes  of  administration. 
An  effort  was  made  by  the  authorities  in  1861,  but  it 

>*  Tet  to  pooily  mutained  that  one  of  the  two  Lancasterian  echoob  in  the 
capital  had  to  be  cloeed  in  1890.  Mtx,,  Mem,  Rd,  Int.,  1830. 

>«  For  detaUa,  aee  ArrOlaga,  Recoo,,  1833,  90-126. 

^  According  to  the  Memcriaa  de  Hoc.,  the  expenditure  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  eonoational  purposes  declined  from  162,873  in  1840  to  154,253, 
957,007,  931,126,  and  932,522  during  the  following  four  years.  See  also  Mex., 
Mem.,  xiiL  docs.  1-2;  Pap.  Var.,  Ixzx.  pt  ziz.  Notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  the  number  of  primary  schools  had  increased  to  1,310  in 
1843^  with  59,744  pupils,  while  colleges  numbered  40,  with  6,018  students. 
Mer.,  Mem.  JuH.,  1829,  ap.  14;  Id.,  1844,  ap.  18-20;  Diario  Deb.,  Cone.  10, 
iii.  35;  Mexiean.  Ztut&nde,  i.  352  et  seq.;  Comp.  Lancast.,  EspoB.,  13;  l>iario 
Oob.,  Dee,  19,  1842;  Btuiamcmie,  Diario,  MS.,  xlv.  273* 
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failed)  mainly  through  the  absorption  of  funds  for  thei 
war  of  intervention.^*  Maximilian,  with  his  Grermaa 
ideas,  introduced  some  measures  which  left  seeds  that 
show  signs  of  being  developed  into  flourishing  plants.^^ 
Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  republic,  however, 
with  its  disorders,  neglect,  and  inefBcient  legislation, 
illiteracy  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  proof  lies  in 
the  growth  of  primarv  schools,  and  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance.^  Besides  these  schools  there 
were  134  public  establishments  of  higher  grade  and 
colleges.  In  1883-4  the  federal  government  expended 
$353,080  in  public  instruction  and  kindred  branches, 
and  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  $701,420  for 
the  fiscal  year  1885-6.^  The  propensity  for  separating 
the  sexes  is  strong  in  Spanish* American  countries, 
hence  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  schools  are  of  a 
mixed  order.*" 

The  clergy  for  a  long  time  tried  to  retain  control 
over  the  higher  schools,  there  to  perpetuate  scholastic 
and  other  old-fashioned  ideas.  Gradually,  however, 
the  states  assumed  control,  and  managed  to  introduce 

^Mex,,  Mem,  Sec  Hoc,  1868^  12;  Mez.,  Odd.  Btforma,  969-92;  Arch. 
Mex,,  CoL  Ley.,  vi.  97-119. 

"For  imperial  regulations,  see  Mex.,  Col  Le^.  Imp.,  viiL  21-84;  Diario 
del  Imp.,  Apr.  14,  May  4,  Sept  16,  1866.  Professional  diplomas  issned  under 
the  empire  were  annulled  by  Juarez'  government.  Dvblan  and  Latano,  Leg* 
Mex.,  z.  69. 

"  1,310  schools  in  1843,  2,400  in  1860,  5,000  in  1870,  8,100  in  1875,  and 
still  rapidly  increasing,  there  being  in  1884  at  least  8,586  primary  schools,  of 
which  2,116  were  for  girls.  The  attendance  has  been  from  59,744  pupils  in 
1843  to  349,000  in  1875,  and  441,453  in  1884,  of  whom  115,147  were  girls. 
Covamibias  in  1875  showed  that  only  one  fifth  of  the  sohooipopulation  re- 
ceived primary  instruction.  Mem.  InMrue,  Pub,,  IxzziiL-iv.  Tne  minister  of 
public  mstruction  in  1851  had  classed  three  fourths  of  the  population  as  illit- 
erate; later  figures  patriotically  reduced  this  to  more  thui  one  half.  Both 
statements  should  be  taken  with  allowance.  Stanch  little  Tlascala  stands 
foremost  in  education,  as  the  ancient  republic  stood  in  battle.  Chiapas, 
Chihuahua,  and  L.  Cal.  stand  lowest  according  to  Covanubiaa'  admirable 
work. 

'*  The  instruction  in  the  primary  sahooU  is  as  a  rule  limited  to  readings 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  conduct,  and  the  duties  of  eitisens.  G-irU  are 
taughC  besides,  certain  feminine  work.  In  a  large  number  of  schools,  how- 
ever, geography,  history,  drawing,  geometry,  and  French  are  added,  and 
many  teach  branches  that  approach  those  of  our  high  branches. 

**  The  attendance  at  girls  schools  is  comparatively  less  than  at  the  boya' 
for  obvious  reasons.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of  girls  are  retained  b^  cau- 
tious parents  at  home,  where  they  receive  a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 
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a  more  practical  and  modem  ran^e  of  fitudies.^  The 
medical  school  of  Mexico  stands  K)remo8t  in  thd  coun- 
try for  excellence,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  enjoy- 
ing a  decided  reputation."  Many  prefer  to  study  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  the  latter  specially  in  the 
mining  schools ;  yet  they  run  the  risk  of  meeting  on 
their  return  with  a  cold  reception,  and  in  any  case  of 
having  to  maintain  an  unequal  struggle  with  foreign 
professionals  who  are  more  energetic  and  regarded,  as 
well  as  more  thorough  and  efficient. 

The  most  popular  of  the  colleges,  by  reason  of  the 
profession  taught,  is  that  of  jurisprudence.  The  pro- 
fession was  always  favored  oy  teachers  and  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  wider  range  of  official  life  opened 
by  the  republic,  its  attractions  have  increased.**  The 
military  college,  with  a  fixed  membership  of  200,  is 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war. 
Among  other  special  schools  is  one  for  fine  arts.^ 
Several  naval  schools  have  been  founded  at  difi^erent 
times,  one  at  Tepic  as  early  as  1822.**  The  conserva- 
tory of  music  and  declamation  is  sustained  by  the 

^  At  Mexico  the  preparatory  achool  imparts  in  a  course  of  five  years  the 
following  branches:  Mathematics,  physios,  chemistry,  cosmography,  geog- 
raphy, national  and  general  history,  natural  historjr,  logic,  ideology,  euiics, 
drawing,  grammar,  literatare,  French,  English,  Latin,  and  the  Greek  roots. 
This  is  for  law  students.  Those  intending  to  apply  themselves  to  engineer- 
ing, mining,  or  architecture  study  Oerman  in  heu  of  Latin,  and  sive  more 
attention  to  drawing.  There  are  also  classes  for  Italian,  music,  taonygraphy, 
and  gyumastios,  and  several  collections  and  laboratories.  Boys  enter  here  as 
early  as  the  8th  year.  In  the  study  of  langnsjges  about  40  per  cent  prefer 
the  dead,  36  per  cent  French,  1^  per  cent  English,  and  a  sprinkling  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian.    There  are  also  an  agricultiual  and  a  veterinary  college. 

"  The  several  branches  to  be  studiMl  in  the  five  jreirs*  course  are  properly 
apportioned.  The  regulations  of  1843  required  a  sixth  preparatory  year  of 
study  in  natural  history  and  medicinal  chemistry.  The  veterinary  school, 
connected  with  the  school  of  agriculture,  received  some  excellent  regulations 
an  1853.  JIfex.,  Real  de  EusetL  M4d.,  1-24;  8oc.  Mid.  RegJa,;  8oc  F^okUrka, 
Begkt,  1-8;  Pap,  Var.,  li.pt  xviii.,  cxlviL  pt  x. 

*The  studies  offered  for  this  career  are  undoubtedly  more  complete  in 
their  way  than  the  othen  in  provincial  colleges;  yet  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents prefer  at  least  a  finishing  course  at  Mexico.  The  full  term  is  six  years, 
two  of^them  attending  at  the  college  of  advocates,  and  practical  experience  in 
a  lawyer's  office  and  Wore  the  courts. 

**To  teach  drawing,  engraving,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
decorative  art  Biennial  exhibitions  are  held,  and  medals  awarded.  The 
library  and  galleries  of  the  school  form  a  veritable  museum  of  arts.  For  reg* 
Illations,  see  DMan  and  Lozano,  Legia,  Mex,,  v.  642-66,  681-8. 

*Oual,,  Gac,  1822,  803. 
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philharmonic  society,  with  a  government  subsidy.  Of 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  about  40  per  cent  are  fe- 
malea" 

The  school  of  arts  and  trades,  with  its  five-year 
course  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  industrial 
inventions,  political  economy,  Spanish,  French,  draw- 
ing, and  mechanical  arts,  is  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  students.^  The  school  of  commerce  and 
administration,  and  those  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes, 
are  objects  of  special  care  and  attention* 

For  women  ihere  are  several  superior  schools,  and 
their  number  and  attendance  is  increasing  with  the 
general  progress.^  In  the  school  of  arts  for  women 
at  Mexico,  instruction  is  given  in  photography,  teleg- 
raphy, printing,  and  other  branches,  with  a  view  to 
open  a  path  for  them  in  useful  careers.  The  boarding- 
schools,  which  absorb  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  girls,  also  impart  several  advanced  studies.^  Spe- 
cial primary  schools  exist  for  women  as  for  men,  be- 
sides evening  classes. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  education  and  the 
demand  for  teachers,  the  creation  of  normal  schools 
has  hardlv  grown  apace.  The  smallness  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  pay,  and  the  rather  equivocal  position 
of  primary  teachers,  have  neutralized  the  aspirations 
of  candidates.*®  Primaries  will,  no  doubt,  be  surren- 
dered more  and  more  to  the  charge  of  women. 

The  national  university,  once  the  pride  of  Mexico, 
has  disappeared  before  the  encroachments  of  profes- 
sional colleges.     The  similar  establishment  at  Guada- 

**  An  orohestra  and  theatre  are  attached.  Besides  the  bnuioh  niainly  at- 
tended in  the  school^  mathematioa,  book-keeping,  geography,  history,  French, 
Italian,  and  even  drawing  and  painting  are  tanidit. 

"Laboratories  and  workshops  are  attached.  Hie  semi-penal  school  at 
Tecpan  is  similar  in  range. 

"With  rare  exceptions,  the  branches  are  limited  to  mathematics,  domes- 
tic hygiene,  book-keeping,  botany,  history,  modem  languages,  painting,  and 
feminine  work.  8oe,  if  ex,  Otog,,  Boletmj  id  pt,  ▼.  684,  etc.;  Ardu  Jfesc,  CoL 
Ley.f  ii.  7-10;  Romero^  in  8oc,  Mex,  Oeog,,  jSoktm,  ix.  12i-6. 

**  These  schools  gained  by  the  closing  of  convent  schools,  of  which  21  sre 
mentioned  in  J/ez.,  Mem.  See,  JwL,  1M4,  doc  19,  and  others  in  leL,  1829, 
docs.  12  et  seq. 

"In  colleffes,  the  pav  varies  from  |900  to  12,000;  bot  in  primaries  it  is  as 
low  as  |6  to  flO  a  montL    In  the  large  towns,  |60  is  considered  a  high  rate. 
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lajara  lias  suffered  reverses,  but  it  may  be  said  to  still 
live  in  one  of  the  two  seminarios  controUed  by  the 
clergy  of  this  diocese,  and  so  with  that  of  Chiapas.** 
With  the  advance  of  education,  however,  we  may 
safely  predict  the  speedy  reopening  of  one  or  more  of 
these  mstitutions,  and  on  a  basis,  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  growing  love  for  edu- 
cation throughout  its  branches,  and  serve  to  retain  at 
home  the  many  young  men  who  now  deem  it  necessary 
to  seek  European  schoola"  Mexicans  are  undoubt- 
edly promising  pupils,  the  mestizo  being  remarkably 
quick  to  apprehend,  and  the  Indian  holding  out  bright 
promises  of  adding  to  the  list  of  men  like  Juarez  and 
Altamirano,  the  latter  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
as  the  youth  grow  up  docility  yields  to  indolence  at 
the  time  when  the  reflective  powers  could  be  best 
trained.  Hence  self-culture  is  not  widely  developed, 
and  where  it  is  followed  we  find  the  national  lack  of 
thoroughness  interposes  serious  obstacles  to  the  re- 
generation of  a  loose  and  shallow  mind.^ 

*^  Thd  odrtes  of  Spain  were  in  1820  discusdng  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing more  nniyersities  in  America,  C&ries,  Diario,  Oct.  2b,  1820,  ix.  9-10,  and 
the  Mexican  congreas  proposed  one  for  Oajaca  in  1822.  Abigpa  Chil,  303-^. 
In  1843  the  ministerial  report  alludes  to  the  university  staff  of  the  capital  as 
a  mere  text-book  board,  and  gives  the  universities  of  Cniapas  and  Guadalajara 
114  and  145  students  respectively.  Mex.,  Mem,  See.  JtuL,  doc.  720.  For 
decrees  of  suppression  and  revival  in  1833  and  1834,  see  Arrillaffa,  Becop., 
1833,  90;  Pap.  Var.,  Ixxiii  pt  8.  Elaborate  regulations  were  issued  in 
1855  for  curriculum  degrees.  Jiex.,  CoL  Ley.,  1855,  viii.  14-17,  30-3.  Then 
came  the  law  of  suppression  in  September  1857,  Dublan  y  LoaanOt  Leg,  Mex., 
viii.  625,  and  the  repeals  in  1858 and  1861,  and  the  final  closing.  Id.,  ix.  17-18; 
Diario  Avit.,  March  12,  April  12,  15,  29, 1858;  La  Crm,  vii.  1»7,  440-8;  Arch. 
Mex.,  Col  Ley.f  v.  120-1;  Arrangoiz,  Mej.,  iv.  47-8.  In  April  1881  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  congress  for  creating  a  new  national  university.  Jhario 
Da.,  Cong.  10,  il  289-91. 

**  A  law  of  1850  required  various  colleges  to  send  to  European  colleges, 
and  there  maintain  for  three  years  a  certain  number  of  their  students.  Mex., 
CoL  Ley.,  1850,  214-16.  The  ministerial  report  of  1835  points  out  lack  of 
higher  education,  and  explains  the  reasons  for  such  a  decree.  In  pursuance 
of  this  the  ^ucational  law  of  1843  extended  the  range  of  studies  for  law,  par- 
ticularly in  the  humanities.  Richthofen  observes  that  this  waa  needless,  smce 
the  new  studies  were  utterly  superficial  and  fragmentary.  Bev,  Mex. ,  226.  It 
was  also  very  easy  to  shorten  both  studies  and  term.  The  above  writer  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  cost  and  ceremonies  attending  matriculation,  to 
which  Wappin,  Geog.,  119,  adds  several  points. 

^  For  a  special  account  of  education  in  the  different  states,  I  refer  to  Jos^ 
Diaz  Covarrubias,  Innirueekm  PUbScn  en  Mixko,  Mex.,  1875,  sm.  4to,  ccli.  and 
218  pp.,  with  charts  the  most  complete  of  the  subject  so  far  published.     He 
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Science,  either  abstract  or  concrete,  has  not  been 
greatly  fostered  in  Mexico.  But  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
the  old  scholasticism  so  much  affected  by  the  church 
is  gradually  disappearing.  Medicine  had  been  more 
favored  for  obvious  reasons,  there  being  several  chairs 
in  the  university,  including  one  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, medical  students  being  compelled  to  attend  lec- 
tures on  botany." 

A  brilliant  course  of  investigation  was  instituted 
into  the  flora  of  New  Spain  under  Sesse  and  Mocino. 
The  latter  and  a  co-laborer  named  Echeverria  were 
natives  of  Mexico.**  To  further  encourage  medicaT 
study  a  school  of  surgery  was  established  in  the  royal 
hospital  in  1770.  However,  the  profession  was  more 
hampered  even  than  in  Europe  by  old-fashioned 
schools  and  ideas.^  The  profession  of  the  church 
and  bar  had  a  greater  attraction,  and  a  lai^e  number 
of  chairs  was  provided  for  these  studies  in  the  univer- 
sity; in  addition  thereto  a  royal  academy  of  jurispru- 
dence was  established  in  the  college  of  San  lldefonso, 
and  lawyers  were  formed  into  a  corporation  named 
Real  Colegio  de  Abogados.  No  mining  school  was 
founded  before  1783,  and  this  in  a  country  where  tlie 
mines  formed  the  chief  and  almost  solely  appreciated 
wealth.*^ 

It  does  n,ot  seem,  however,  that  the  Creoles  were 
suited  for  the  steady  application  demanded  by  a  course 

had  all  the  needed  material  for  his  siibiect  at  command.  A  review  of  more 
historic  character  is  presented  by  £.  Montes  in  Diario  de  Debaleit,  Con^. 
10,  iii.  22-^1,  in  connection  with  a  project  for  a  new  law  to  regulate  public 
instruction. 

**  A  botanic  garden  on  a  little  scale  was  established  therefor. 

"^The  result  was  the  first  important  addition  to  this  branch  of  science, 
made  by  Doctor  Hernandez,  sent  out  by  Felipe  11.  to  study  the  plants  and 
animals  of  New  Spain,  which  he  did  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  an  expense  of 
60,000  ducats.  And  yet  Hemandes*  work  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
manuscript. 

''Father  Agostin  Farfan  wrote  a  text-book  on  medicine  in  1579,  new  edi- 
tions of  which  appeared  in  1592,  1604,  and  1610,  with  some  changes  and  sddi- 
tions.  Other  treatises  appeared  in  later  times.  Regular  doctors  did  not 
figure  till  the  18th  centuiy. 

^  A  really  practical  course  of  study  was  given,  embracing  French,  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  Many 
imperfections  hampered  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Jos4  Fausto  Elhuyar,  the  founder,  and  of  Andres  del  Bio»  bis 
oo-laborer. 
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of  regular  training,  and  the  resultB  were  not  adequate. 
Their  ardor  was  probably  also  dampened  by  the  inroad 
of  professional  scientists  and  artists.  The  disorders  of 
the  succeeding  war  for  independence  and  republican 
rule  were  not  conducive  to  the  advance  of  arts  and 
sciences.'^  The  best  treatise  on  mineralogy  in  Span- 
ish was  issued  by  Rio  of  this  school.  The  first  Span- 
ish translation  of  Lavoisier's  chemistry  appeared^  at 
Mexico,  and  the  Gacetaa  de  LUeraiwra  of  the  learned 
Alzate,  begun  in  1788,  form  no  mean  index  to  the 
growing  t^te,  as  specified  in  the  varied  philosophic 
and  scientific  subjects  of  its  page&  The  range  of 
Alzate's  studies  was  very  wide,  and  he  published 
numerous  works  of  the  highest  value,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  two  valuable  contributions  on 
cochineal  culture  and  antiquities  respectively.  Also 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  writings,  wherein  are  no- 
ticeable his  assaults  on  the  vicious  and  old-fashioned 
methods  and  ideas  of  the  time,  which  evoked  no  little 
enmity  of  as  caustic  though  less  generous  a  nature. 

Alzate  also  attained  honorable  distinction  in  astron- 
•omy,  though  he  was  excelled  by  two  contemporaries, 
Joaquin  Velazquez  Cdrdenas  y  Leon,  and  Leon  y 
Gama,  the  former  ranking  as  the  foremost  geodetic 
observer  of  New  Spain,  and  as  chief  promoter  of  the 
mining  court  and  its  school;  and  the  latter  hardly 
less  prominent,  though  leaning,  in  addition  to  astron- 
omy, to  antiquarian  subjects.*  Astronomical  science 
had  not  been  wholly  disregarded  in  earlier  colonial 
days.     Sigttenza  y  G6ngora,  in  1681,  published  a  val- 

"It  it  oertain,  however,  that  the  study  of  natond  hiatory  and  phrsioa, 
introdaced  at  the  inimng  school  and  elsewhere,  led  to  a  more  general  oifnision 
of  Boientifio  knowledge,  ahallow  though  it  may  have  been;  and  Humboldt 
declares  that  in  this  respect  New  Spain  surpassed  many  a  district  of  the 
mottfeer  country.  He  comments  on  the  chemical  Uboratory,  geologic  coUeo* 
tioui,  and  scientific  instmmants,  and  models  of  the  mining  school,  and  allndea 
to  more  than  one  prirate  ■dneral  cabinet. 

"Leas  iarored  by  fortune  than  his  co-laborer,  VeUaquea,  he  had  to  sustain 
aeonstant  atniffgle  with  stern  necessities,  and  his  efforts  shine  with  greater 
lustre,  as  maniiMted  in  the  several  learned  treatises  from  his  pen,  whicn  have 
been  published,  notably  the  Descr^adim  Hist&rioa  y  Crwo&qka  de  ku  dct 
Piedrat,  a  learned  dissertation  on  tne  Aateo  calendar  stone,  disoovcrea  m. 
1790.  which  had  remained  hidden  lor  nearly  three  oentorisa. 
A  far.  Msz.,  Vol.  YL   41 
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uable  treatise  on  cometa  He  was  also  the  editor  of 
the  Merawrio  Volantey  and  was  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  high  attainmenta  Pedro  Alarcon  and  others 
afterward  distinguished  themselves  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

It  is  wonderful  how  both  government  and  people 
neglected  the  relics  of  New  Spain,  superior,  in  man^ 
directions,  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  worthy  of  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  middle  epoch  of  Greece.  In- 
deed, they  were  looked  on  as  devices  of  the  devil,  and 
devoted  to  extermination.  A  few  papers  and  figures 
were,  however,  sent  to  Spain,  and  roused  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  which,  in  modem  times,  has  had  brilliant  re- 
sults. The  follies  of  vandalism,  such  as  Zumdrraga's, 
Sahagun  redeemed  by  collecting  from  Indians  of  the 
conquest  data  on  their  manners  and  customs,  modes  of 
education,  and  knowledge.  Much  of  his  work  was 
mutilated  by  narrow-mindedness,  but  Torquemada, 
in  his  Monarquia,  saved  much  of  it  The  mestizo 
Father  Duran's  work  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Sa- 
hagun'a  Acosta  brought  the  result  of  his  labors  at 
an  earlier  date  before  the  world- 
Collections  of  original  documents,  in  the  hands  of 
native  nobles,  like  Ixtlilxochitl,  were  allowed  to  be 
scattered,  and  only  remnants  escaped  destruction, 
through  the  more  enlightened  care  of  SigUenza,  Vey- 
tia,  Ortega,  Pichardo,  and  a  few  others.  Boturini 
spent  six  years  in  gathering  several  hundred  papers 
and  curiosities,  which  are  partly  preserved  in  Kings- 
borough's  great  work.^    Mariano  Veytia,  a  learned 

^The  task  of  ntilizinff  Botarini's  unearthed  dooaments  wm  reserved  for 
Veytia,  Clavifl|ero,  and  suosequ^t  modem  stadente,  better  fitted  for  it  than 
himself;  for  his  Idea  is  a  curioas  medley  of  interesting  facts  and  pnerilitiesi, 


connected  by  a  thread  of  fantastic  speculation.  He  had  completed,  in  1749, 
the  first  volume  of  his  Cronobgia  de  las  Prine^pales  Nackmea^  which,  owing  to 
his  death  soon  after,  was  never  published.     But  a  Cronksa  Mexkana,  Teoor 


mdatii,  was  issued  by  Bustamante  at  Mexico,  in  1821-2,  and  shows  t^e  pri- 
mary motive  which  impelled  Boturini  to  tmdertake  his  task,  and  which  must 


have  unfitted  him  for  writing  history — a  pious  seal  to  substantiate  the  appari- 
tion of  the  virgin  of  Guadalupe.  Of  his  apologetic  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
a  fragment  remains  in  Latin.     Some  of  his  acto,  regarded  as  unwarranted  by  a 


foreigner,  led  to  his  arrest,  the  confiscation  of  his  papers,  and  his  being  sent  to 
Spain,  where,  his  motives  being  declared  pure,  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  the  Indies.  His  death  occurred  soon  after,  and  his  papers  became  scattenBd 
or  destroyed;  but  a  few  remain  in  the  museum  of  Mexico. 


ZEALOUS  STUDY  OF  RUINa  6i8 

Creole  and  true  friend  of  Boturini,  consulted  his  fast- 
fading  treasures,  and  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  on 
aboriginal  history  and  relics,  of  which  only  one  has 
been  published  oirectly  under  his  name.  It  is  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  history,  particularly  the  Tez- 
cucan,  and  unfortunately  gives  out  little  concerning 
manners  and  relics.  Meanwhile,  the  clear-headed 
Clavigero,  a  Creole  of  New  Spain,  furnished  a  work 
on  aboriginal  history  and  institutions,  comprehensive, 
concise,  and  able,  which  has  been  translated  into  all 
languages. 

The  discovery  of  Paleuque  roused  public  attention 
to  the  ruins  existing  all  over  the  country,  and  stirred 
government  action.  Descriptions  of  such  remains  may 
be  found  in  different  chroniclers,**  but  they  had  created 
little  attention  abroad,  and  the  peculiar  policy  of  Spain 
tended  to  secrecy  on  matters  concerning  her  coloniea 
However,  the  Creoles  after  a  time  took  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  governors  of  provinces,  and  even  the  su- 
preme government,  promoted  investigation,  and  the 
ruins  began  to  be  studied  with  zeal.^  The  results  in- 
cited the  crown  to  a  thorough  study  of  New  Spain 
antiquities,  and  during  the  years  1805  to  1808  Dupaix 
overran  the  southern  provinces,  and  coUected  immense 
treasures,  as  appears  by  his  reports,**  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1843. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  this  century  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  scientific  knowledge,  with  satisfactory 
result&  The  various  professions  justly  pride  them- 
selves with  possessing  members  entitled  to  a  high 
standing,  not  solely  at  home,  but  also  abroad,  where 
many  of  their  number  have  been  enrolled  in  various 
societies,  and  their  productions  have  been  accepted 
with  honor.  A  national  academy  of  science  was  es- 
tablished in  Mexico  in  1857,  and  another  in  Puebla  in 

*^  Benml  Bias,  Laada,  Bargoa,  ViUagntierre,  and  down  to  Clavigero*8  time. 

**  Ab  instanced  by  Rio's  undertaking  in  1786  for  the  examination  of  Palen- 
qne. 

^  Hia  reports  are  on  the  regions  from  the  latitude  of  Tescuoo  into  Chiapas, 
and  are  illnstcated  by  145  drawings  from  the  hand  of  Castafieda. 
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1861.  During  the  existence  of  Maximilian's  throne, 
his  government  decreed  the  foundation  of  an  imperial 
academy  of  science  and  literature.**  The  erection  of 
a  national  observatory  at  Chapultepec,  decreed  ia 
December  1876,  was  carried  out  in  May  1878.  The 
establishment,  also  comprising  a  meteorological  and 
magnetic  observatory,  maintains  relations  with  the 
chidf  observatories  of  foreign  nations,  and  with  many 
scientific  associatioiis.  It  has  thrown  lustre  upon  the 
men  who  manage  it*^  In  1877  was  established  in 
Mexico  a  meteorological  observatory  to  be  the  centre  of 
observations  made  throughout  the  repuUic,  and  to  be 
kept  in  relations  with  others  of  the  same  kind  in  for- 
eign nations.** 

There  is  a  geological  society  which  was  established 
in  1875,  and  the  work  of  the  Mexican  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society,  which  counts  among  its  mem- 
bers many  notable  scientists  both  foreign  and  national, 
for  many  years  past  has  contributed  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  on  many  subjects,  particularly  in  con- 
nection vnm  Mexico.*^  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
after  a  fair  investigat^n  of  facts  is  that  many  sons  of 
Mexico  have  made  great  strides  in  the  acquisition  of 
scieiice;  that  a  number  of  them  have  excelled  in  its 
several  branches,  and  are  doing  their  part  well  in  the 
transmission  to  others  of  the  knowledge  they  possess. 

<^tt  Wto  inangnnted  July  6, 1865.  Mm,,  CoL  Le$,  dtH  Im^.^  vln.  15-10; 
JTeac,  Dixtrio  del  Imp.,  Aivr.  10,  1866,  sappl.  340-1;  Acad.  Imp.  de  CimdoB^  1- 
27.  An  academy  of  physical  acienoes  went  into  operation  Jtine  3, 1878.  Jfest.. 
Dkxfio  Ofic,  May  30,  im. 

^In  1875  a  comminien preaided  over1>y  F.  Dias  Ooviurnibiu  was  sent  to 
observe  the  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  in  J  apan,  and  fnlfilled  its  mwaon  with 
honor  and  prcfflt,  its  members  winainff  the  reapeet  and  -esteem  of  the  coin* 
miseioiiers  of  other  naitioiis.  Rwera^  Jccc  FhUor.^  L  321-2;  Angmomt^,  AnuM' 
cto,  1-358;  Mex.,  Diario  Debates,  Cong.  6, 1i  257;  Cinxurttbias,  0cm,  AMrom. 
Mex.,  K12;  Id.,  V4age  de  ia  Ccmiekm,  1-448;  Bma  Paheio^  SkL  Aehu 
Lerdo,  461;  Mex„  Mem.  See.  Fom.,  1882,  i.  iai>334. 

^It  was  installed  in  the  national  padaoe,  and  b^gsft  its  labon  Ifansfa  ^ 
1877.  They  are  published  in  the  Ayfe<m  (id  J^Matsnode^Ofnasfow  Therewas 
likewise  installed  in  <aie  palaoe  a-centrdL  astreaoMicalobscrvatory.  Dkm^Diaoe 
iBing.,  238^.  BoCii  establishmenis,  as  well  as  those  at  Oi^aca,  San  Lois  Po- 
tosf,  and  Zacatecas,  are  doing  good  work. 

^1%re  society  has  had  <a Icmg  life,  and  its  Ubers  liav«  beeni^^sn  to  the 
press  from  year  to  year. 
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Their  native  land  is  thereby  given  an  honorable  posi- 
tion among  the  learned  nations.^ 

The  foundation  of  the  Beal  Academia  de  Bellas 
Artes  de  San  Carlos,  in  1773,  inaugurated  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fine  arts  in  New  Spain.  Its  main  object 
was  to  facilitate  the  study,  free  of  expense  for  the  pu- 
pils, of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  Among 
the  teachers  were  Manuel  Tolsa,  sculptor,  Bafael 
Jimeno,  painter,  Ger6nimo  Antonio  Gil,  ^HOTaver,  and 
Antonio  G.  Yelazques,  architect.  Humb^dt  speaks 
of  the  great  interest  taken,  adding  that  here  all  ranks 
were  levelled.  National  taste  in  architecture  became 
developed;  but  the  same  can  hardly  be  said  in  r^ard 
to  painting  and  animate  sculpture.  The  patronage  of 
the  church  failed,  there  were  faulty  methods,  a  rigid 
adherence  to  stagnant  features  of  Spanish  art,  and  a 
suppression  of  originality.  Superior  models  were  not 
to  be  had.  Many,  indeed,  were  the  causes  that  de- 
feated the  objects  of  the  academy,  among  others  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country. 

Baltasar  de  Echave,  the  elder,  has  been  by  many 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  painting  in  New 
Spain.^  His  contemporary,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  was  Luis  Juarez,  who  must  have  been 
his  pupil.  An  impressive  idealism  pervaded  this  art- 
ist's subjects.  Jos^  Juarez  excelled  all  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  drawing,  and  showed  a  promising  originality. 
He  must  be  classed  as  the  equal  of  Echave.  Friar 
Herrera  was  called  the  divine — upraise  due  rather  to 
striking  features  of  expression  than  to  general  merit 
The  opening  of  the  18th  century  was  marked  by  two 
artists,  the  brothers  Rodriguez  and  Juarez,  of  whom 
Juarez  was  called  the  Mexican  Apelles,  and  compared 

'  The  following  authorities  fomiflh  information  on  the  subject:  NavarrOf 
Oraekm  F^.,  1-16;  OiMgem,  Awiadon  de  hs  Jfo.,  64-5;  Soaa,  Los  Con- 
temporaneoua,  7&-87,  155-66,  185-200;  Id,,  Biog.  Mex,,  Disting.,  51-879, 
passim;  Arronk,  Biog.  Mac,  57,  109-11,  116-18;  llustradon  Mex,,  ii.  443-50; 
Mosdko,  Mex.,  279-80;  Dim,  MisceL,  no.  15;  Zewdla,  DUcurm,  1-16. 

^  He  was  happy  in  the  massing  of  colors,  though  the  composition  is  con- 
fused, aod  the  striving  for  effect  too  marked. 
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to  Carracci.  Nicole  was  inferior  and  less  knovm.  Josd 
Ibarra,  caUed  the  Murillo  of  New  Spain,  though  with 
glaring  defects  and  profusion  of  brilliant  colors,  stands 
next  in  rank  to  Cabrera,  the  central  figure  of  colonial 
art  Cabrera  was  a  Zapotec  Indian,  and  by  his  ex- 
ceUencies  deserved  the  name  of  the  Raphael  of  Mexico, 
though,  perhaps,  with  greater  propriety  that  of 
Michael  Angelo,  for  he  was  also  an  architect  and 
sculptor.*' 

Animate  sculpture  was  too  much  subordinated  as  a 
part  of  architeefcure,  and  confined  almost  wholly  to 
conventional  imitation.  Special  mention  is,  however, 
due  to  the  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Cdrlos  IV., 
by  Manuel  Tolsa,  which,  for  its  perfection,  has  been 
compared  with  the  finest  European  work  of  the  kind. 
Tolsa,  for  all  his  splendid  talents  and  his  being  a 
teacher  in  the  San  Cdrlos  academy,  failed  to  exercise 
any  influence  in  the  country.  In  fact,  plastic  and 
constructive  arts  had  never  enjoyed  consideration. 
The  two  Coras,  who  before  Tolsa's  time  were  the 
only  sculptors  of  note,  were  poorly  paid,  though  some 
of  their  work  was  of  a  high  order.  In  this  respect  the 
feather-work  of  the  aborigines  has  a  claim  to  recogni- 
tion. It  presented  figures  with  such  skilful  blending 
of  color  as  to  equal  the  painting  of  European  masters. 
In  sculpture,  some  of  their  figures  must  be  placed 
above  similar  conventional  specimens  of  Egypt,  while 
some  of  the  decorative  elements  in  their  architecture 
can  safely  compare  with  advanced  Greek  forms,  for 
beauty  of  design  at  least 

Architecture  in  New  Spain  may  be  classed  with 
later  Romanesque,  with  early  renaissance,"  or  with 
the  Rococo  style.  In  early  days,  buildings  were 
erected  with  a  special  view  to  strengtL     As  time 

^His  heads  were  well  drawn,  and  characterized  by  touching  exixreasion, 
but  there  was  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  coloring,  and  faulty  drawing  in  ontline 
and  proportion,  together  with  strained  attitudes,  stiff  drapNeiies,  etc.  The 
church  was  to  blame  for  this,  in  excluding  the  study  of  form  in  the  nude. 

^'  Such  as  in  Spain,  combined  with  Moorish  types  and  classic  forms,  as- 
saming  a  distinctive  feature  in  its  bold,  light,  and  luxuriant  outlines. 
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advanced,  streDgth  gave  way  to  mere  utility,  witiiout 
any  regard  to  the  ornamental^  In  modem  houses, 
the  decorative  element  has  greatly  increased.  My 
remarks  herein  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  colonial 
period. 

The  cathedral  of  Mexico  presents  striking  peculiari- 
ties in  the  bell-shaped  domes  of  the  towers,  the  heavy 
reversed  consoles,  and  in  other  waya  That  of  Gua- 
dalajara differs  in  its  heavy  steeplea  On  the  square 
at  Colima  stands  a  most  striking  arcade  edifice  of  a 
Moorish  stamp.  In  the  medley  of  styles,  one  may 
even  see  a  Doric  frieze  over  capitals  of  a  different 
order.  In  a  private  house  may  be  seen  tapering 
shafts,  like  the  Maya,  with  pyramidal  base  and  conic 
capital.  In  several  convent  interiors  they  have  spiral, 
striped,  and  Moorish  pillars.  The  spiral  appears  in 
the  fountain  which  terminates  the  Chapultepec  aque- 
duct In  several  buildings  may  be  noted  the  fantas- 
tic Churrigueresco  style  so  common  in  Spain."  In 
several  churches  of  this  order  the  fa9ades  are  entirely 
covered  with  ornamentations,  interspersed  with  niches 
and  statuary  in  the  so-caUed  Jesuit  style.  After  pre- 
senting other  forms  in  windows,  portals,  and  elsewhere, 
above  the  main  buildings  its  two  or  three  receding 
stories  resume  the  Churrigueresco  embellishments. 
In  one  instance  the  annulated  surface  of  the  lower 
stories  has  imparted  a  Moorish  stamp. 

As  a  rule,  the  country  churches  form  a  Basilica  in 
one  body,  with  two  towers  enclosing  a  gable  fa9ade  of 
<^ee  outline,  or  with  voluted  wings — less  frequently 
circular  or  plain  gable — enclosing  either  star  window 
or  niche,  and  topped  by  a  pedestal  for  the  cross.  The 
portal  has  a  circular  arch  with  double  architrave,  the 

**  The  onljr  exoeptiooB  wefe  the  pnblio  edifices  and  chnreheB,  nearly  all 
due  to  the  skill  and  labor  of  friars,  wno  set  an  example  to  promote  taste. 

^  It  may  be  classed  as  a  Rococo,  with  mstio  walls  and  mouldings,  hiffhly 
emamented  pilasters  with  floral  fringes,  sormonnted  by  Atlantes  upholding 
the  capitals.  The  friese  presents  an  undulating  border,  enclosing  floral 
bunches,  and  orer  the  windows  it  expands  into  broken  rectilinear  moulding 
with  foliated  and  volute  ornaments.  The  portal  arch  is  also  voluted,  with 
curved  border. 
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outer  resting  on  simple  pilasters  or  columns,  and  on 
either  side  rises  an  additional  pilaster  to  the  cornice, 
which  seldom  extends  unbroken  along  the  tower. 
Frequently  only  one  comer  is  finished  with  a  plain 
two-story  tower,  provided  with  arched  windows  and 
a  dome.  The  whole  bears  a  stamp  of  the  utmost 
simplicity.  In  the  cities  a  tower  can  be  seen  at  each 
corner,  with  a  large  dome  in  the  centre,  somewhat 
defaced  by  tasteless  painting.  The  clustered  columns 
of  the  iirterior  are  fluted  Doric,  with  heavy  chaptrels, 
and  here  also  the  balustrade  forms  a  prominent  feature. 

Among  Mexican  architects,  the  only  Creole  of  real 
prominence  is  Francisco  Eduardo  Tresguerras,  born 
at  Celava  in  1745,  who  has  left  monuments  of  his 
skill  and  taste  in  temples,  theatres,  bridges,  and  other 
public  structures,  and  who  showed  proficiency  also  in 
sculpture  and  painting.     He  died  in  1833. 

The  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  de  San  Cd.rlo8, 
which  political  commotions  had  allowed  to  languish, 
was  revived  on  the  6th  of  January,  1847,"  with  such 
happy  results  that  the  first  exhibitions  of  the  pupils' 
works  took  place  in  1849,  a  number  of  the  latter  show- 
ing a  marked  excellence.  After  Mexico  went  into  the 
throes  of  revolution,  in  which  even  the  life  of  her  re- 
publican institutions  was  imperilled,  her  people  could 
have  no  thoi:^ht  but  for  war,  and  the  aoeulemy  went 
to  decay  again  since  1858.^  Its  name  was  changed 
in  1868  to  Escuela  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes,  and  a 
new  impulse  was  given  to  the  development  of  fine 
arts.  The  collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  en- 
gravings became  large  and  precious.  Since  1861  it 
has  comprised  the  best  works  found  in  the  convents.^ 

^  Under  the  tuition  of  the  painter  Clav€,  the  sculptor  Vilar  brought  from 
Rome  three  engravers  from  Kngland,  and  a  landscape  painter  named  Lan- 
desio,  also  from  Italy. 

^  The  decadence  wis  almost  ocnnplete  from  1863  to  1867.  Jiwera,  Mkt, 
PirUor,,  I  171. 

^  The  sculpture  gallery  has  fine  specimens  in  alabaster,  marUe,  agate» 
and  terra-cotta.  Art  schools  have  also  been  established  in  otiier  towns.  Bdr- 
cena  Estudios  Pres,  See.  FometUo,  139-58;  Oatvia  Oubas,  Hep.  qfMex.,  28,  38; 
Couio,  Didlogo,  1-123;  MouJobo,  CaidL,  40;  Hombrt»  11.  Mex.,  iL  41,  225-7, 
274-80,  335-9,  375-81;  iii  8-13,  105-26. 
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The  institution  has  well  answered  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
IB  good  material  in  Mexico  for  artists  of  a  high 
order.^ 

There  is  at  the  capital  a  national  museum  contain- 
ing many  valuable  works,  the  most  important  part  be- 
ing the  Mexican  antiquities.  It  was  founded  m  1825, 
and  reorganized  in  1831.  A  law  of  1829  forbids  the 
exportation  of  antiquities,  reserving  to  the  government 
a  prior  right  of  purchase." 

There  is  a  national  conservatory  of  music  at  the 
capital  to  give  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.**  The  country  has  produced  a  number  of  ex-» 
cellent  musicians,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  not 
a  few  fair  composers. 

Mexico  was  the  first  city  on  the  American  conti- 
nent to  have  a  printing-press,  and  to  publish  a  book. 
The  press  came  hither  with  Viceroy  Mendoza  in  1535. 
It  is  believed  that  Juan  Pablos  was  the  first  printer.*' 
The  first  book  issued  was  the  Escala  Espiritual  para 
Uegar  al  CHelo,  Tradvxddo  del  Latin  en  CastelUmo  pot  el 
Venerable  Padre  Fr  Ivan  de  la  Madalena^  Beligioio 
DominicOy  1536.  This  work  no  longer  exists."  Two 
books  are  said  to  be  extant,  with  the  date  1539  and 
1540,  the  former  being  a  Doctrina  Christiana^  and  the 

^  It  is  mftde  erident  at  th«  aannal  exhibitionB.  BiMfo,  Esi,  Sep.  Mex.^  L, 
3d  pt,  6^72;  BanerqfVs  OU,,  MS.,  78-81;  CabaUero,  Hitt,  Aim,,  91-7; 
Bi8&^  Old  Mex.,  126. 

*^  The  miueiim  ham  a  library  on  natural  history,  archsolpgy,  and  history. 
Biutamanie,  Nota,  in  L«m  y  Oama,  Tres  Piedrcu,  89;  Calderona  Life  in  Mex,, 
iL  3^;  Anaiea  Mttmo  Nac  Mtx.,  i.  %  226-41;  ThormMon's  Mex.,  116-24; 
Jiivera,  Mex,  PnUor.,  I  175-81;  Oobem.  Mex.,  ii.  124;  Mex,,  Mem.  Min.  Jus- 
tida,  yeaxB  1831,  1878-81.  There  is  also  a  publio  mnseom  at  Guadalajara. 
Hex,,  Dkurio  Ofic^  Jan.  20, 1876.  The  country  possesses  many  monuments  of 
modem  art»  the  production  of  Mexican  artists  ss  well  as  foreign.  Diaz,  Daioe 
Biog.,  241-4;  Mex,,  Mem,  Sec  FmnaUo,  1882,  319-til;  Manero,  Manum,,  1-77; 
Ithem,  Mex,  Pintor,,  L  186. 

^Many  branches  of  a  common  ednoatton  are  also  taught  there. 

"<* '  Juan  Pablos,  primer  impresor  qtre  £  esta  tierra  vino.'  Ddvila  Padilla, 
HiaL  Fund,  Mhi,,  542.  '  £1  pnmer  Impresor  fu^  luan  Pablos.'  Oonz,  Ddtfila, 
Teatro  Edee.,  i.  23;  Medina,  Chrdn.  8.  Diego,  233. 

'^  The  author  was  Estrada,  the  son  of  Gov.  Estrada,  sucoessor  of  Oort^  a 
feature  which  lends  interest  to  the  work. 
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other  a  Manual  de  AduUos.  Fully  ten  other  books 
printed  before  1550  are  known  to  bibliofi^raphers," 
and  there  are  about  70  more  with  dates  of  the  16th 
century.  A  few  others  may  have  been  brought  out 
of  convents.  They  were  chiefly  religious,  pwily  in 
native  tongues,  and  vocabularies  and  grammar  of 
those  tongues."*  Printing  was  too  much  restricted 
to  flourish,  and  only  the  leading  towns  had  presses. 
It  appears  that  there  were  six  in  Mexico  in  1761, 
while  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
were  only  three. 

Periodicals  were  strictly  watched,  and  were  com- 
paratively of  little  historical  value."*  After  the  coun- 
try became  independent,  newspapers  began  to  flourish; 
and  notwithstanding  restrictions  established  at  diflor- 
ent  periods,  they  have  become  numerous  throughout 
the  republic,  especially  at  the  national  and  state  capi- 
tals, many  of  them  being  conducted  with  marked  abil- 
ity. Not  a  few  are  noted  for  scurrility,  fiery  tone, 
or  bombast.  There  are  many  political  papers,  and 
not  a  few  of  literary  or  scientific  periodicals. 

Collections  of  books  were  not  numerous,  during  the 
Spanish  rule,  outside  of  the  convents,  where  more  or 
less  extensive  libraries  were  ^ormed,  almost  wholly 
theologic.  However,  the  few  colleges  accumulated 
larffe  lots."*  Foreign  books  were  strictly  excluded, 
and  churchmen  discountenanced  light  Spanish  litera- 
ture.     The   standard  authors  of  Spain  formed  the 

**My  Library  contains  a  remarkably  well-preaerved  copy  of  Dodrina  Crig" 
Uana  of  the  imprint  of  1546. 

"*  The  type  u  Gothic,  Italic,  and  Roman,  with  frequent  abbreviationa  aad 
rare  wood-cuta. 

^  The  first  reffolarperiodical  was  the  Merturio  Volante  of  Sigtiensi,  began 
at  Mexico  in  1693.  The  Otuxta  de  Mexico  appeared  in  1722;  for  some  reason 
it  was  stopped  the  same  year,  but  it  resumed  in  1728.  It  continued  tiU 
1739,  when  the  Mercurio  succeeded  for  three  years;  then  came  a  long  inter- 
ruption until  1784,  when  the  Oaoeta  de  Mexico  reanpeared  permanently,  in 
semi-monthly^  weekly,  and  semi-weekly  numbers,  the  last  m  1805.  A  few 
others  were  issued  early  this  century  in  Vera  Cruz  and  elsewhere.  The 
Obeervador  Americano  was  printed  at  Sultepec  in  1810  with  wooden  types. 

^  The  San  Juan  de  Letran,  Jesuit  institute,  and  the  university.  The 
former  Jesuit  college  had  4,300  in  1797,  and  the  Letran  had  grown  in  mod- 
em times  to  more  than  12,00a 
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gem,  the  nucleus  of  the  sets,  but  the  number  of  local 
writers  was  large.** 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  impulse  was 
^iven  to  literature,  which  in  the  present  one  mani- 
fested itself,  among  other  forms,  in  the  accumulation 
of  books,  and  later  in  the  issue  of  periodicals.  Un- 
fortunately, the  revolution  and  subsequent  disorder 
checked  the  one,  and  gave  an  irregular  and  less  desir- 
able direction  to  the  other.  Archives  were  destroyed, 
and  most  valuable  libraries,  such  as  those  of  Andrade 
and  Ramirez,  were  lost  to  the  .country,  being  exported 
and  sold  in  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  religious 
orders  involved  the  disappearance  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts which  their  convents  contained.  A  few  zeal- 
ous persons  in  some  of  the  states  saved  a  remnant  as 
a  nucleus  for  public  collections,  but  the  general  gov- 
ernment took  no  effective  steps  to  establish  a  national 
library  until  1857.*'  The  largest  collections  in  the 
country,  those  of  the  university,  cathedral,  former 
Jesuit  coUeg^e,  and  others,  were  included,  so  that  over 
100,000  volumes  were  collected  within  a  few  years. 
A  number  of  private  collections  have  also  been 
formed.®  Men  of  letters  have  organized  literary 
societies  for  the  accumulation  of  books,  the  fostering 
of  taste,  and  the  publication  of  meritorious  efforts.® 
These  societies  have  also  assisted  to  spread  French 
ideas  and  methods.     Mexico  surpasses  the  mother 

"Particularly  the  Franoiaoans,  who  inflicted  upon  mankind  their  verbose 
and  monotonoiu  narratiyes  up  to  1800.  There  were  more  than  400  of  them, 
and  very  few  could  by  any  stretch  of  conacience  be  called  learned.  A  nota- 
ble exception  was  Torquemada^  who  though  a  bigot  managed  to  manipulate 
some  knowledge. 

'^  Afex.  Archko,  CoL  Ley,,  vi  709-10,  refers  to  appointments  of  officers  in 
1861,  and  the  mat  of  aid. 

""Such  as  J.  G.  Icazbaloeta's,  including  many  early  and  rare  Mexican 
books;  others  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

"The  first  was  the  ItuUtuto  de  Oieneku,  LUeratura y  Arie»^  opened  in  1826, 
but  did  not  long  survive.  An  informal  Arcadia  had  existed  before  the  revo- 
lution. The  next  was  the  Academia  de  San  Juan  de  Letran,  which  also 
sank  to  rise  again  in  1850  as  the  Lioeo  Hidalgo.  Several  others  with  less 
ambitious  aims  and  less  known  members  aopeared  in  other  state  centres. 
None,  however,  have  shown  the  vigor  of  the  Institute  Nacional  de  Geografia^ 
which,  since  its  creation  in  1833  has  done  great  service  in  collecting  historic, 
descriptive,  and  statistical  data.  AUmm  Mex,,  iL  62;  La  Cruz,  iii  1(59;  M6r,, 
CoL  Ley,,  1848,'270-1,  and  many  others. 
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country  in  the  liberal  reception  of  foreign  ideas.  In- 
deed, she  has  remained  a  mere  copyist,  it  is  presumed 
because  her  best  men  devote  their  attention  mostly 
to  politics. 

The  Creoles  are  precocious  and  impulsive,  but  un- 
sustained  and  not  persevering.  Indolence  of  spirit, 
added  to  the  non-reflective  bent  of  the  Castilian,  im- 
parted a  shallowness  to  their  efforts^  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  nevertheless,  that  the  catalogue  of 
prominent  writers  presents  many  Mexicans  of  the 
European  race  who  obtained  transoceanic  fame.  The 
Indian  element  furnished  from  early  days  a  long  list 
of  writers  who  redeemed  their  race  from  the  unjust 
obloquy  cast  upon  it  by  a  short-sighted  and  brutal 
policy;  and  while  the  Indian  mind  in  those  early 
times  was  almost  wholly  imitative,  lacking  in  breadth 
and  subtlety,  and  strikingly  devoid  of  imagination  and 
invention,  yet  its  aptitude  for  mastering  mechanical 
details  tended  to  hide  many  imperfections.  In  an 
early  volume,  I  have  given  the  state  of  advancement 
in  literature  and  the  fine  arts  of  the  Aztecs  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.^®  With  the  advent  of  the  Spaniard, 
a  more  perfect  langui^e  came  to  the  aid  of  native 
thought  At  first  it  could  not  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  the  former  language;  the  Indians'  Spanish  poetry, 
for  instance,  indicating  crudeness  and  mediocrity ;  yet 
these  defects  may  have  resulted  from  submissiveness 
and  bigotry .^^  Among  the  more  prouunent  writers, 
deserve  special  mention  three  bearing  the  princely 
name  of  Ixtlilxochitl — Fernando  Pimentel,  his  son 
Antonio,  and  Fernando  de  Alva,  who  recorded  the 
glories  of  their  ancestors.^  The  last  named,  notwith- 
standing his  faults  of  construction,  won  the  name  of 
the  Cicero  of  Andhuac.     Juau  de  Tovar,  to  whom 

''^Native  Races,  u.  486-98,  thia  lerieB. 

^^  Most  of  the  oontributioiiB  by  aboriginal  writers  were  translatioDS  into 
native  ton^ea  of  religious  discourses,  grammars*  vocabulariea^  anoient  his- 
tory, and  ntes. 

^^Alva  stands  high  amonff  the  earlier  Indian  historians  for  style  and 
copiousness,  as  shown  in  his  Sistaria  Chkkimeoa,  and  his  BehckmM. 
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was  applied  the  same  cognomen  for  his  proficiency  in 
Aztec,  like  his  fitther  Antonio,  and  Tezozomoc,  liber- 
ally contributed  to  the  history  of  different  sections  of 
the  valley  of  Mexica  The  brave  Tlascaltecs  found 
less  finished  recorders  of  their  annals  in  Tadeo  Nisa, 
Camargo,  Zapata  y  Mendosa,  Pomar,  Afi^ero,  and 
the  brothers  Ortega*^*  There  is  noticeable  in  their 
productions  a  lack  of  embellishnient,  implying  poverty 
of  language.  Indian  diaracteristics  often  crop  out. 
Religious  mfluences  have  impressed  upon  the  mind  its 
littleness  in  self-abasement.  In  the  course  of  years, 
the  defects  of  language  have  disappeared,  the  educated 
Indian  of  Mexico  using  the  Spanish  language  with 
the  same  perfection  as  his  fellow-citisen  of  pure  Euro* 
pean  descent.  Peculiarities  of  character  possibly  re- 
main, but  must  have  been  greatly  modified  by  changes 
in  social  and  political  condition. 

The  most  conspicuous  white  writers  on  history  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  aside  from  Cortes,  Bemal 
Diaz,  and  others  among  the  conquerors,  were  fathers 
Mendieta,  Torquemada,  Yetancur,  and  Tello,  Mota 
Padilla;  and  Friar  Beaumoni^^  Contemporary  with 
Vetancur  were  the  friars  Baltasar  Medina  and  Ddvila 
Padilk,  both  Mexicans,  and  ranking  as  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  chroniclers,  respectively^  both  verbose  and 
involved.  Their  worst  features  appear  in  the  Jesuit 
<$hroiiicles  of  the  same  period  by  Frendsoo  de  Floren- 
cia.  P)*ose,  except  that  of  Sigtienza  and  TeUo,  made 
little  advance  in  the  first  two  and  a  half  centuries  of 
coloniid  role,  either  in  treatment  or  style.  The  rarer 
mestizo  element  evinced  less  appreciation  for  letters, 
with  a  marked  prevalence  among  them  of  aboriginal 
traits.  This  is  apparent  in  Duran,  Historia  de  las  In- 
4m»^  and  Suaarez  Faralta,  Nctmaa  Hist&ricas.    Toward 

^For  fafenntMn  «i  thMw  writm,  and  *  faoBt  ol  otker  litenuy  lights 
lOnOBg  «h«  X&^&ttt,  I  refer  to  Egykurci,  Bib.  Meob.^  L;  Bemtmn,  BOk  Siap, 
Am.,  i.-iiLs  Bcturiid,  Catdlogo,  pMsim;  Aleed^,  Bib.  Am.,  IIS.,  i-iii;  Gra- 
imdo9,  TMhi  Am,,  146.  Caavigero  sivee  a  long  liat  of  writen  in  Indian  dia* 
loots  in  his  Stona,  Men.,  iv.  262;  CMlo,  Honibrt$  IktsL,  i.->iv. 

'^Torqiiomada's  Mmtarquim  /mtiona  ^obtainod  the  distiiiotioa  of  the  stan* 
QMxd  history  of  New  UpatB,  «Dd  lor  its  SMrtbsr  tfao  agpeUatifln  of  Uyj* 
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the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  more  classic  and  sedate 
tone  appears,  notably  in  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits 
Alegre,  Clavigero,  and  Cavo,  and  Mariano  Veytia/* 
A  few  remarks  on  the  historians  of  the  present  cen- 
tury will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  revolutionary 
condition  of  Mexico  prompted  the  issue  of  political 
pamphlets  more  or  less  imbued  with  partisanship, 
ridicule  being  a  weapon  commonly  used  with  telling 
effect.  But  higher  aims  animated  other  men,  result- 
ing in  efforts  at  history  writing.  Several  compara- 
tively less  important  productions  appeared  at  first/* 
and  from  time  to  time  more  ambitious  efforts  began  to 
see  the  public  light,  the  first  one  worthy  of  notice 
being  that  of  Mier  y  Guerra,  which  exhibits  research 
and  erudition,  but  is  unfortunately  marred  by  lack  of 
discrimination  and  by  strong  bias.  He  was  followed 
by  Mora,  Zerecero,  Zavala,  Alaman,  Bustamante, 
Suarez  y  Navarro,  Portilla,  Payne,  Tomel,  Filisola, 
Iglesias,  Cuevas,  Arrangoiz,  Alvarez,  Rivera,  An- 
cona,  Martinez,  Zamacois,  and  others.^  A  number 
of  them  have  given  us  narratives  of  events  at  certain 
periods,  others  have  attempted  a  general  history,  and 
still  others  confined  themselves  to  biography.  All  of 
them  are  entitled  to  more  or  less  credit,  and  yet  leave 
a  vacuum,  either  for  lack  of  comprehensiveness,  ar- 
rangement, or  impartiality.  Every  one  seems  to  have 
been  biassed  by  religious,  political,  social,  or  personal 
considerations.  Prescott's  work  on  Aztec  culture  and 
the  conquest  roused  many  distinguished  Mexicans, 
Ramirez,  Icazbalceta,  and  Larrainzar,  and  others,  to 
the  study  of  those  subjects.  Notes,  documents,  and 
essays  began  to  appear.     Orozco  y  Berra  went  fur- 

^^  All  Creoles  and  the  f  aremost  htstoriaxis  of  the  period.  GUTigaio  edipeed 
every  previous  attempt.  Cavo  is  concise  and  oMerly,  though  too  stnctly 
chronological;  Alegre^  style  is  less  pure  and  rounded,  vet  not  redundant. 
His  pa^  show  research.  Veytia  arranged  and  published  the  material  of 
Botnrini,  adding  much  research  of  his  own. 

^*  Those  of  (^oeUda,  who  was  more  of  a  joumaliBt,  Aleooer,  Villa  Uzru- 
tia,  and  others. 

""  Bibliographical  notices  of  most  of  their  works  have  been  given  in  differ- 
ent volumes  ofmy  work,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
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ther,  uadertaking  a  new  examiDation  of  the  whole 
subject  The  result  was  a  work  which  for  compre- 
hensiveness and  value  in  this  respect  surpasses  any 
other  native  eSoriJ^ 

The  circulation  of  prose  fiction  was  strictly  restricted 
in  colonial  times.  Mexican  novelists,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  come  into  existence  within  the  last  few 
decades,  find  comparatively  little  encouragement.  The 
most  pretentious  of  these  are  historic  novels,  by  Juan 
Mateos  and  Riva  Palacio.^  Toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  figured  Gama,  Velazquez,  Becerra,  Alzate, 
and  the  earlier  SigUenza,  in  archaeology  and  aboriginal 
astronomy.^  About  the  same  time  figured  Villarroel, 
the  essayist,  and  Fausto  de  Elhuyar,  on  coinage. 

The  most  noted  bibliographers  of  New  Spain  have 
been  Eguiara  y  Eguren,  Bihlioteca  MexicaTia,  etc., 
Mex^ico,  1755,  and  Beristain,  Biblioteca  Hispavo-Amer- 
icaiia  Septentrional,  Mexico,  1816-21.  Oratory  was 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  colonial  days,  its  chief 
efforts  proceeding  from  the  pulpit.  The  discourses 
were  usually  interspersed  with  Latin  quotations, 
metaphors,  mysticisms,  and  occasionally  with  anec- 
dotes— all  conveyed  in  florid  redundancy."  There 
were,  nevertheless,  honorable  exceptions  of  pure  and 
pointed  eloquence,  such  as  that  of  Archbishop  Nuilez 
de  Haro,  and  the  Cuban  Conde  y  Oquendo,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  in  the  forum  and  temple. 
The  forum  was  also  a  proper  field  for  the  display  of 
oratory."  But  after  Mexico  became  a  nation,  with 
democratic  institutions,  the  field  for  oratorical  displays 
was  greatly  widened,  and  the  number  of  men  who 

TBXJnfortiiiiAtely,  the  arrangemeiit  and  treatment  of  the  material  shows 
inauffioient  attention. 

^*Riva  Palacio  deals  chiefly  with  the  lower  classes,  and  introduces  »  num- 
ber of  stirring  eyents.  Mateos  rises  to  a  higher  social  order,  and  keeps  dose 
to  the  military  leaders;  his  digressions  are  not  always  such  as  hold  the  atten* 
tion  strained. 

"^Sigttensa  was  a  historian,  philosopher,  essayist,  and  Journalist.  His 
writinffs,  though  most  valuable,  were  not  free  from  bigotry. 

^  I  nave  in  my  Library  a  number  of  such  specimens. 

**  Among  the  most  noted  mm  FntuoBoo  Javier  Cramboa,  a  natbe  ol  Qua- 
dalajank 
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have  won  national  renown  for  their  eloquence,  as  well 
as  purity  of  diction,  is  quite  large." 

Spanish  poetry  is  strongly  national,  despite  the  suo- 
cessive  influence  of  Italian  and  French  schoola  The 
langui^e  is  remarkably  suitable  for  versification, 
notobly  in  forming  rhyme,  not  only  consonantal,  but 
alliterative  and  assonantaL  While  the  ballad  has  ever 
retained  its  hold  on  popular  taste,  sonnets  were  even 
more  frequent  in  Mexico  than  in  Spain.  Epigram- 
matic verse  is  common,  though  inclining  to  erotic 
sentiment. 

The  first  attempts  at  describing  the  events  of  the 
conquest  were  merely  rhyming  chronicles.®*  Among 
descriptive  poems  must  be  mentioned  Gnmdeza  cfe 
MAdoOf  by  Bishop  Balbuena,  who  earned  bright  fame 
in  his  Bernardo  and  his  pastoral  Sigh  del  Oro^  both 
among  the  finest  of  their  class  in  the  language.  Two 
other  subjects  engaged  the  ambitious;  namely,  the 
passion  of  Christ,  and  the  miracle  of  the  virgin  of 
Guadalupe.®' 

Among  the  authors  of  shorter  poems,  odes,  sonnets, 
el^es,  satires,  and  epigrams,  deserves  special  mention 
Francisco  de  Terrazas,  who  figured  in  1574,  and  was 
honored  with  praise  by  Cervantes.  Zapata's  el^y  on 
the  death  of  the  brothers  Avila  was  noticeable  for 
many  sweet  lines.  Church  festivals,  public  inaugura- 
tions, celebrations  connected  with  the  royal  family  or 
prominent  citizens,  and  reunions,  gave  occasion  for 
displays  on  this  field 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  colonial 

**  There  is  »  bulky  manuBcript  in  my  Libnry,  DiBcuno  Critko  aolbre  la  OrO' 
taria  EapaMa  y  Americana  of  the  last  century,  in  which  the  author  eeelu  to 
•Dalyae  tiie  elementi  ol  the  art  and  the  proficienoy  exhibited  by  difiereat  na- 
tiona,  notably  the  SpaniardB,  on  both  continents.  He  is  full  of  learned  ref- 
erences, but  also  of  eumbroos  quotaiioni^  and  waaden  sadly  from  his  subject^ 
■o  that  but  little  is  gained  by  tne  reader. 

**Suchas  il7  Peregrmo  Indianohj  Saavedxa  v  Ghmnan,  Henumdia  bjRuis 
de  Leon.  A  cruder  e£Fort  were  tiie  quatrains  of  the  Zapotec  Antonio  Lope£» 
which  in  MS.  are  on  my  shelves.  In  the  same  style  is  the  Ccnquista  de  Cfa* 
Uda,  by  the  Dominican  Francisco  Pana. 

^  La  Primavera  Indiana,  by  Sigttenm,  full  of  puerilities  and  extrayanaoe* 
and  others  equally  foolish.  P9ema  Sacra  dt  la  Poikm,  by  Antonio  de  Oviedo 
Herrera^  is  far  superior. 
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days,  I  must  make  special  mention  of  the  nan  Juana 
In^  de  la  Cruz.  Her  name  had  been  Juana  Inds  Abaj6 
y  Hamirez,  who  obtained  a  recognition  fistr  above  any 
other  truly  national  poet  of  colonial  times.  Even 
contemporaries  of  the  peninsula  gave  her  the  appella- 
tion of  the  tenth  muse. 

Among  the  few  writers  for  the  stage  are  named 
Vela,  Arriola,  Salazar,  and  Soria;  all  of  whom  were 
eclipsed  by  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  a  creole  of  Mexico, 
though  he  wrote  in  Spain.*' 

During  colonial  times,  home  productions  were  not 
much  esteemed,  even  by  those  who  ranked  with  the 
Creole  party.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  authors' 
subserviency  to  Spain.  The  opening  of  a  wider  field 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  with  the  admis- 
sion of  French,  English,  and  Teutonic  literature,  could 
not  fail  to  prove  beneficial.  The  Franciscan  Manuel 
Navarrete  shines  alone  during  the  opening  decade  of 
our  century,  with  such  lustre  as  to  win  him  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  American  swan.  Tenderness  and  purity 
breathe  in  his  every  line,  as  well  as  religion  and 
reflectivenesa 

Many  other  Mexicans  deserve  a  place  in  the  roll  of 
poets.  Unfortunately,  bein^  cramped  for  space,  I  am 
unable  to  do  justice  individually  to  their  merits.^ 
Their  more  ambitious  compositions  have  been  as  a  rule 
translations  from  the  classics.  Yet  epics  have  been 
attempted,  like  the  Andhua  of  Rodriguez  y  Cos.     In 

'Her  oompMdtioni  were  numeraus.  She  ia  compared  to  Gamvena  by 
Pabheco,  and  Feijos  lands  her  for  a  critical  and  philosophical  mind.  She 
was  indeed  a  prodigy.  Her  workH,  however,  show  that  they  were  produced 
at  a  time  when  Spanish  literature  had  become  corrupted.  Some  of  those 
works,  unknown  to  our  bibliographers,  are  represented  on  my  shelves. 

^He  stfloeids  forward  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  varied  writers, 
thouflh  less  prdlifio  and  imaginative.  His  diction  is  more  formal  and  his 
versmeation  faivr  than  Lope  de  Vega's.  Indeed,  he  ninks  as  a  classic;  but 
his  efforts  to  improve  moral  tone  in  comedv  were  too  strongly  drawn  for  that 
•ge,  and  he  failed  to  attain  popularity.  Twenty  of  his  comedies  were  issued 
in  1628  and  163A,  in  c<dleeted  form  at  Madrid.  They  by  no  means  include 
all  his  compositions,  all  of  which  were  ascribed  to  his  greater  rivals. 

'As  a  mark  of  respect  to  her  sex,  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Ester 
Ti^ia  de  Castellanos,  a  poetess  of  no  mean  order,  far  superior  to  the  average 
of  mere  pretentious  and  better  known  singers.  Her  Flores  Siketires  appeared 
in  1871. 

Hisr.  ICU..  Vol.  VI.   43 
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dramatic  poetry,  three  names  appear  most  prominent; 
namely,  Manuel  Eduardo  de  Qorostiza,  ranking  with 
the  foremost  of  his  time,  Fernando  de  Calderon,  and 
Ignacio  Bodriguez  Galvan,  who  produced  the  first 
national  historic  drama. 

The  strength  of  Mexican  poets  lies  above  all  in 
amatory  poems,  to  which  should  be  added  a  tendency 
toward  elegiac  strains,  which  was  so  marked  among 
the  aboriginal  ancestry.  It  is  not  deep,  for  the  Mexi- 
can is  after  all  a  sprightly  individual,  inclined  to 
frivolity,  and  little  intent  on  the  cares  of  to-morrow. 
He  is  fond  of  the  Castilian  proverb  and  epigram,  united 
to  the  native  bent  for  satire.  He  affects  a  suggestive 
humor  of  a  picaresque  order,  which  to  a  foreigner 
smacks  of  puerility.  It  is  innocent,  however,  for  it 
attacks  classes  and  traits  rather  than  individuals. 
The  ode  is  with  him  a  favorite  form  of  verse,  but  his 
efforts  generally  fail  of  their  aim;  the  will  is  there, 
but  not  the  power.  Exceptions  only  sustain  the  rule. 
Patriotic    Unes  are   usually   pitched    too   high.     In 

Ehilosophic  themes,  the  shallow  treatment  is  either 
roken  in  upon  by  rash  utterance,  or  left  unfinished. 
Incompleteness  marks  the  portrayal  of  character  or 
individuals,  and  the  description  of  scenery.  The  old 
national  redondilla  and  the  ottava  rima  measures  may 
be  regarded  as  the  favorite,  notably  the  latter.  The 
leaning  toward  verms  de  arte  Tnayor^  or  longer  lines,  is 
greatly  due  to  affectation.  With  all  the  study  of 
models,  the  laws  of  prosody  and  euphony  are  so  fre- 
quently invaded  as  to  confirm  the  opinion  regardii^ 
the  impetuous  temperament  of  the  Creoles,  impatient 
under  sustained  regulations.  However,  the  wide  and 
choice  range  of  words,  strikingly  manifested  in  com- 
paring the  vocabulary  of  the  lower  classes  with  that 
of  corresponding  Anglo-Saxon  ranks,  and  this  facility 
combined  with  easy  rhythmic  flow  and  natural  viva- 
city, impart  an  unaeniable  attraction.* 

*  For  important  inf  onnatioii  on  Mexioaa  literature,  the  reader  ia  referred 
to  PimerUelt  Hist.  CriL  LUeratura,  paasim;  Sosa,  Biog,  Mex,,  DiBting.,  paesim; 
MHn  Pakuio,  M6x.  d  trav6s  de  loe  Sight,  1-88;  Mex,  Finaneier,  ikpril  5,  1884. 


BmJOORAPHICAL  NOTEa  WO 

The  problem  of  interoceanic  communication  has 
been  one  of  grave  importance  also  to  Mexico  since  the 

Appended  an  tnUioi^phioal  notioet  of  iamortant  worki  that  oontribnta 
a  wide  range  of  inf ormatioii  on  the  hktory  of  Mezioo»  followed  hy  a  list  of  the 
principal  authorities  conaolted  in  writing  the  final  chapters  of  tfaia  Tohime. 

Boletm  da  IntSUOo  NacUmal  etc  Otogru^  ff  SOadUHea  (it  ta  BepMiea 
MtadcaoML  Mexico»  1852-73.  The  society  which  has  issned  this  vaiaable 
series  was  founded  in  1833.  Bach  member,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributed 
articles  which,  dnrins  the  earlier  yeiurs,  were  oonfined  to  the  limits  of  the  first 
design.  At  a  later  oate  the  discussions  and  oontributions  were  extended  to 
outside  oountries  and  continents.  Amonf^  the  oontributors  are  many  of  the 
most  prominent  and  learned  men  In  Mexico^  including  not  a  few  foreigners. 
Articles  written  by^  non-members  also  appear,  and  a  good  deal  of  borrowed' 
but  useful  matter  is  reprinted  in  these  Tolumes.  The  publications  of  this 
institutioa  are  divided  into  three  epochs,  correepondinff  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  its  ezistenoOy  the  society,  owinjg  to  political  turmoils,  navinj;  been  compelled 
At  periods  temporarily  to  disoontmne  its  labors.  The  first  period  is  represented 
by  11  folio  YOU.,  tiie  last  of  which  waa  published  in  1865.  The  publications 
of  the  2d  epoch  were  issued  durinf  the  years  1869-7%  in  four  Tolumes.  Those 
of  the  3d  epoch  commence  in  1873.  The  society  has  received  considerable  aid 
from  the  Mexican  government,  which  took  great  interest  in  its  reorganization 
after  « temporary  coUapse.  llie  volumes  were  issued  during  the  period  1852 
to  1873,  but  the  events  described  and  the  statistical  reports  are  of  different 
datea  from  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  geographical,  scientifio,  and  statis- 
tical information  is  as  fully  detailed  as  the  disturoed  condition  of  the  repub- 
lic would  allow.  Much  mformation,  as  regards  the  aboriginal  races  and 
their  languages,  is  supplied.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country,  and  its 
mineral  productions,  are  well  described.  Remarkable  epidemics  and  destruc- 
tive natural  phenomena  are  mentioned;  while  endemic  cUseases,  devastations 
by  locusts,  etc,  are  the  subjects  of  able  essays;  as  also  those  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  contribute  mirticularly  to  Mexico's  prosperity.  The  church 
and  leaders  of  the  aecular  clergy  are  ever  supported  from  the  earliest  times, 
though  the  inefficienpy  of  the  priesthood  in  certain  districts  is  not  denied. 
Stroi^  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  wealth  of  the  church  during  the 
edonial  period  and  that  subsequent  to  independence.  The  expulsion  S.  the 
Jesuits  and  other  reli^ous  societies  is  much  regretted.  Biograpnioal  sketches 
of  eminent  men  are  mterspersed  throughout  these  volumes.  The  establish- 
ment of  telMpraphio  communication  is  described,  and  lon^  treatisee  on  survevs 
and  meteorological  observations  appear  here  and  there  m  almost  every  book. 
BeUable  information  with  regard  to  the  efforta  made  from  early  times  to  drain 
the  vidley  of  Mexico  will  also  be  found,  with  excellent  illustrative  plans. 
Political  disturbances  are  rather  alluded  to  than  described,  no  policy  appear- 
ing to  be  distinctljr  upheld  except  that  of  independence.  The  contriimtors 
aupply  a  not  indistinct  picture  of  Mexico,  past  and  present;  thev  describe  the 
diDBrent  csstes  and  their  relations  to  eacn  other,  as  well  as  the  social  life, 
manners,  customs,  and  character  of  each;  nor  do  they  conceal  their  own 
appreciation  of  Mexico's  position  in  the  scale  of  dvilixation. 

Diodkmatrio  Unhenal  de  HiaUma  y  de  Oeoarcifia,  Mexico,  1853-55.  Tol. 
Voda.  i^x.,  vola.  viiL-x.  being  an  appendix,  also  numbered  L-iiL  Ihe  origi- 
nal work,  pnbliahed  in  Spain,  was,  after  revision  and  enlargement,  repub- 
lished in  Mexico  in  its  present  form.  The  additions  consist  of  sketches  of 
history,  and  articles  on  geo^phy,  statistics,  and  biograph  v,  relating  to  the 
IS'ew  World,  but  more  especially  toMexica  The  first  7  vols,  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  encyclopedia;  the  last  three  relate  wholly  to  Mexico.  That  por- 
tion relating  to  Mexico  consists  of  articles — ^f  or  the  most  part  brief — upon  de- 
tached events,  conservative  views  predominating  on  political  and  religious 
topics.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  conquest  and  the  colonial  period, 
wnile  the  war  of  independence,  and  that  with  the  U.  S.,  receive  most  atten« 
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days  of  Cortes,  as  attested  by  the  surveys  made  at 
different  periods  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuaotepec.     The 

tion.  Much  moe  it  derotad  to  diiirch  history,  mmierou  ODndM  Mmnuite 
being  sapplied  of  the  orders,  of  0piritaal  conquests  and  eetahiishnisiits,  and  of 
prominent  men.  Data  on  indostrial  matters  are  comparatiteily  meMre,  and 
relate  to  a  limited  number  of  states;  the  information  on  these  soBjects  is 
mostly  derived  from  goTemment  reports.  Commerce  and  mining  an  subjects 
of  special  articles.  StatisticB  on  population  are  scatterad  ana  inoomplete. 
Some  information  on  physical  and  ^fitical  gecm^hy  is  supplied  in  brief,  de- 
tached accounts.  Much  attention  is  given  to  biography,  the  oooquistadoresy 
▼ioeroys,  prominent  churchmen,  political,  militaLry,  bterary,  and  scientific 
men  being  well  represented  in  numerous  articles.  Bibliographical  mention 
is  rare,  and  only  incidental  mention  is  made  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts* 
A  special  article  is  devoted  to  a  brief  review  of  early  histosies.  NotaHe 
instances  of  natural  phenomena,  epidemics,  and  inundations  are  separately 
described.  Among  the  authorities  used  are  ICeUado's  I>icckmano,  Boris- 
tain's  BitUoUoa,  A&edo's  Dkdvnario,  Cavo  s  Trt*  SigUm,  Akman's  Diterta- 
dones  Htalorieaa,  Zavala's  Bev,  Mex..  and  Avuntetpara la  SkL  de  laQuerra  am 
Jos  Stiados  (Tnidoa.  Knmeroos  aoa  ezteaoed  asticles  on  antiquities  are  for 
the  most  part  extracts  from  Stephens.  The  oriffinalwork  was  published  by 
a  society  of  distinguished  literacy  men.  The  Mexican  edition  was  brouffht 
before  the  public  oy  a  corps  of  prominent  Mexican  writers,  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  appendix  being  collected  and  arranged  bv  Manuel  Oroeoo  y  Berra. 
Papelea  Varioa,  comprising  230  volumes  of  miscellaneous  matter.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ooUections  in  my  Library,  as  it  affords  informatioa 
on  every  possible  subject  within  the  limit  of  an  historical  work.  It  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  sets  of  smaller  collections  made  by  prominent  Mexicans, 
and  consists  of  over  8,000  different  publications  which  nave  been  bound  to- 

S ether  in  volumes  containing  respectively  from  two  or  three  to  over  one  hun- 
red,  according  to  their  sise.  These  publications— mostly  pamphlets — are 
the  productions  of  a  great  varie^  of  authors.  Dignitaries  of  tiie  church  and 
government  ministers,  learned  doctors  and  lawyers,  generals  and  officers  of 
the  army,  and  men  of  letters,  all  of  note  and  prominent  in  their  respective 
professions,  have  oontriboted  to  their  existence.  Among  the  Papekt  rcsrios, 
however,  are  found  works  of  200  or  900  paffss;  manifestoes  and  proclamation* 
of  a  single  sheet;  anonymous  squibs  and  lampoons;  odd  numbers  of  different 
periodicalB,  poems,  odes,  and  sonnets,  plays  and  comedies.  Ihat  portion — 
onl^  a  small  ono--of  the  collection  which  belongs  to  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies pertains  chiefly  to  church  matters,  and  consists  of  sermons,  pastorals, 
ecclesiastical  edicts,  etc.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  thevs  volumes  are 
made  ud  of  pamphlets  bearing  dates  of  the  19th  century,  and  are  principally 
of  a  political  and  historical  character.  They  contain  productions  ci  many 
important  authorities  on  all  thegreat  events  that  occurred  in  Mexico  during 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  war  of  independence,  the  Texan  question 
and  stxuggle  with  the  U.  cL,  the  French  intervention  and  8d  empire,  with  in- 
tervening revolutions  and  changes  of  government^  are  represented  l^  a  great 
number  of  these  pamphlets.  But  far  more  numerous  are  thoee  bearmg  upon 
political  matters,  ana  which  embrace  all  the  details  of  government,  from  the 
formation  of  the  constitution  to  the  question  of  adopting  tiie  system  of  double 
entry  in  the  government  aooonnt-booka.  Controversies,  moreover,  enried  on 
between  opoosin^  j^oliticaans,  and  between  military  or  civil  rivals,  give  the 
historian  a  aeep  insight  into  Mexico  politics  and  intrigues  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  representing  Doth  sides  of  the  questions  at  issue,  afford  him,  on  the 
other,  an  opportunity  of  being  impartial  in  his  decisions.  Much  infennation, 
also,  can  be  gleaned  with  regard  to  military  organization  and  regulations,  the 
national  debt,  internal  loans,  and  the  government's  proceedings  relative  to 
the  church  and  its  property.  Apart  from  all  these  subjects,  there  are  numer- 
ous papers  on  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  indurtnss,  and 
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projects  to  facilitate  the  tranfiit  have  latterly  enpanded 
into  Captain  Ead's  ship-railway,  and  the  attention 

OB  nikiMdi  wul  internal  improvmnanti.    A  few  pamphlets  in  the  French  and 
Knglinh  Inngnagee  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  which  is  being  yearly  in- 


WHMam  Madure,  Opinions  on  Various  Subfeets,  Dedicated  io  ihe  Tndugtrious 
Prodmtets,  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  Printed  at  the  School  Press,  18.31  and 
1867,  2  vola.  8vo,  pp.  483  and  556.  The  author  stetes  that  six  of  the  es.Hays 
contained  in  his  Ist  volume  were  written  at  Paris,  in  1819,  at  the  reque^it  of 
the  editor  of  the  Revue  Encydtypediqm^  for  publication,  but  were  exduiled  l>y 
the  censors  of  the  press  as  too  dsmoontic.  Thev  were  afterward  traiislati'd 
into  Spanish,  and  published  in  Madrid,  and  suDsec^uentlv  in  the  Nrw  Har- 
mony OateUe^  under  the  dates  annexed  to  them  in  his  book-form  edition,  the 
first  of  which  is  dated  Feb.  22,  1826.  The  remaining  essays  were  publiMht'd 
in  the  Diseeminaiori/ Ustful  Knonoledget  and  the  Dissenmnatar^  perioaicaU  al.so 
issoed  at  New  Harmony.  Those  of  which  his  2d  volume  is  compriaed  ap- 
peared at  irregular  intervals  in  the  last-named  publication,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  book  form  in  1837. 

Maclure  s  work  is  devoted  to  philosophical  observations  on  education, 
politics,  morals,  and  religion,  and  to  an  analysis  of  the  conduct  of  church 
and  stete  in  his  own  and  past  times.  It  was  while  independence  wad  yet 
voong  in  Mexico,  and  many  questions  of  vital  interest  to  civilization  which 
nave  since  been  settled  were  but  ill  understood,  that  this  man  wrote;  yet 
there  is  much  in  his  words  worthy  of  our  attention.  The  author  begins  by 
tUscussin^  the  opposition  of  iuteresto  between  producers  and  non-proilucers. 
His  principles  of  political  economy  would  hardly  be  accepted  at  the  present 
day,  deriving,  as  they  do^  the  str^igth  and  power  of  the  coounonwealth  from 
the  governors  rather  than  frcMn  the  people;  nevertheless,  as  regarding  the 
effecte  of  climate  on  politics,  and  other  great  questions  affecting  society,  he 
was  as  able  and  origiiial  aa  Buckle;  and  had  his  position  in  the  world  been  as 
prominent,  and  the  opportunities  for  making  known  his  thoughte  as  good,  he 
would  have  divided  with  the  English  philosopher  his  fame.  The  British  and 
French  governments,  their  colonies,  and  the  like,  he  calls  a  ffovemment  of 
check%  wherein  bribery  and  corruption  are  essential  to  baUnce.  In  the 
government  of  Sweden,  the  peasants,  the  clerffy,  the  burgeaaes,  and  the 
nobles  each  have  indepoident  representetion,  anobeggary  and  robbery  there 
is  unknown.  Despotism  may  be  easier  fed  in  warm  climates  than  m  cold; 
ijtellectnal  progress  makes  ito  most  rapid  strides  between  extremes.  This 
author  was  evidently  somewhat  of  a  traveller  for  that  day,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  several  quarters  of  the  globe  as  an  eye-witness;  and  he  must  have  been 
endowed  with  liberal  ideas  withal,  denouncing  the  impoeitions  and  hypocri- 
sies of  the  clergy,  prophesying  that  '  the  ricnes  collected  by  the  rdi^ious 
industry  of  ages  may  perhaps  help  to  pay  for  the  expenaee  of  obtaining 
freedom,  and  make  atonement  at  ite  dissolution  for  the  misery,  blood,  cruelty, 
and  oppression  exercised  in  wresting  it  from  those  that  produced  it.'  And 
again,  'even  the  property  hoarded  u^  the  church  may  Income  the  means  of 
mreading  moral  and  physical  perfection,  and  aid  in  the  Greneral  amehoration 
of  society.'  What  his  ideas  of  moral  perfection  may  be,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
infer  from  the  following  remark  made  in  speaking  of  the  openness,  the  art- 
less freedom,  and  absence  of  embarrassment  with  which  the  lower  class,  men 
and  maids  and  matrons  alike,  performed  those  necessities  of  their  nature 
which  the  higher  culture  has  stemped  as  private.  '  False  delicacy  and  moral 
hypocrisy,'  he  calls  the  sentiment  of  shame  that  leads  people  to  hide  under 
clothes  and  between  walls  certein  parte  of  their  person,  and  those  acts  of 
nature's  requiremento  and  human  existence,  of  which  all  are  fully  aware. 
'All  of  these  evils  would  be  cured  by  an  accurate  knowle<lge  of  reality,  and 
permitting  the  gratification  of  the  physical  appetites,  without  attaching 
either  a  religious  sin  or  civil  crime  to  acte  on  which  depends  the  existence  (3 
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roused  by  this  daring  scheme  has  revived  also  the 
interest  in  the  long-agitated  canaL    It  will  not,  there- 

everything.'  And  bo  the  man  goes  on  with  endless  repetitioiis,  and  mncli 
good  sense,  often  assuminff  a  prophetic  strain,  wherein  so  mnch  was  said  that 
some  of  it  ooold  not  help  l>nt  come  to  jpass.  He  favors  an  eqnal  distribntion 
of  the  two  great  powers  that  move  societies;  namely,  knowledge  and  wealth. 
Spain  has  ever  been  a  horrid  grind.  If  the  Indians  of  Mexico  were  educated, 
they  would  be  eqnal  to  the  emergency  of  republicanism;  the  roles  have  ever 
been  the  enemies  <d  the  people.  His  essays  on  Mexico  close  with  the  year 
1830. 

Miaud  Lerdo  de  Teiada,  Comereh  Esterior  de  Mexico  dude  la  Ckm^mela 
hasta  hoy,  Mexico,  1853,  4to,  pp.  63, 11.  123,  is  a  useful  book,  containing  » 
statistiou  and  historical  account  of  the  foreini  commerce  of  Mexico.  The 
historical  portion  of  it  begins  with  the  barter  of  glass  beads  and  cheap  Euro- 
pean articles  for  gold  an^  golden  ware,  carried  on  with  the  Indians  by  the 
first  Spanish  visitors  to  the  country.  The  gradual  development  and  expan- 
sion of  commerce  is  then  traced  out  down  to  the  year  1853,  with  all  details 
connected  therewith.  The  establishment,  existence,  and  end  of  the  Spanish 
convoy  fleets,  the  imposition  of  duties  from  time  to  time,  with  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  their  designations  and  object,  changes  in  rcunilations  with  regard  to 
them  made  at  different  epochs,  the  values  and  specifications  of  exports  and 
imports,  and  shipping,  are  the  subjects  which  the  author  gives  a  flood  acoonnt 
of  without  being  elalK>rate.  Whenever  he  could  obtain  copies  of  official  sta- 
tistical documents,  he  appears  to  have  done  so,  and  as  a  supplement  to  his 
work  produces  no  less  than  55  such  papers,  which  occupy  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  his  book. 

Loa  Pueblos  del  Edado  de  NayarU,  d  la  rata  indigena. .  .San  Luis  de  Losada, 
1870,  4to,  pp.  24,  is  a  small  cuurto,  being  an  appeal  by  the  conservative  party 
to  the  native  races  for  the  purpose  of  inciting  them  to  overthivw  the  liberals. 
All  the  disasters  that  had  come  upon  Mexico  from  the  fail  of  Itnrbide  are  at- 
tributed to  this  latter  party's  action.  The  liberals  are  charged  with  having 
bankrupted  the  country,  sold  territory,  extorted  forced  loans,  usurped  church 
property,  confiscated  private  propertjr  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,000,  and 
exhibited  every  feature  of  maleadministration.  This  addiees  is  signed  by  a 
number  of  citizens  of  the  different  pueblos  of  Jalisco. 

Vicente  E.  Manero,  DocumentOB  IrUereaante$  gobre  CohmBaekmf  Mexico,  1878, 
8vo,  pp.  120,  portraits  and  maps,  is  a  collection  of  documents  bearins  upon 
the  colonization  question,  gathered  and  arranged  in  chronological  order  oy  tho 
publisher,  who  states  in  his  preface  that  many  people  are  unaware  of  the 
different  opinions  expressed  by  enlightened  men  on  this  subject  for  want  of 
such  a  collection,  lliese  documents  supply  a  complete  history  of  colcmization 
in  Mexico.  The  first  bears  the  date  of  Dec.  31,  1771,  and  is  an  extract  from 
the  general  report  of  the  Marques  de  la  Sonora,  Galvez,  to  Viceroy  Bncarely. 
The  dates  of  tne  succeeding  ones  are  in  consecutive  order  down  to  1878. 

Besides  numerous  government  and  official  documents,  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made  in  previous  lists,  reference  is  given  to  the  following 
authorities  for  information  on  the  institutional  subjects  of  the  four  preceding 
chapters:  the  collections  of  Arrillaga,  add  Dublan  and  Lozano;  Fernando  VII. , 
Decretos;  Id.,  Doc;  JN'iles*  Reg,,  i.,  1811,  and  succeeding  volumes,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  indices  for  Mexican  matters;  Id.,  8,  Am,  and  Mex,,  i.  passim; 
Cdrtes,  Diar.;  Id.,  Act.  Pub.,  i.-ii.;  Id,,  Col  Dec,  i-ii.;  Now.  AmvodeB  Voy., 
from  1819  to  1860;  Bwto,  Estad.  Rep.  Mex.,  i.-ii.;  Dimmc  VarioB,  ii-vi.; 
BuatamanU,  Enaayo,  90-100,  118-47,  184r-6;  FariM,  Opuac  Adtiaau  Inter., 
S.  L.  Potosf,  1875,  pp.  44;  MUhlenpfordt,  M4j.,  i.  passim;  Lerdo  de  Taada, 
Apunt.  Hi8t.,  no.  v.  311-74;  Id.,  Owner.  Etter.,  Mex.,  1853,  pp.  08,  U  m,  1 
sh.;  Lempriere's  Notes  in  Mex.,  2-276,  passim;  Bustamante,  Gab.  Mnc^  i  -iv., 
MS.;  Id.,  Vozde  la  Pafyia,  i.-xiii.,  MS.;  Id.,  Diario  Mex.,  MS.;  /d.,  ffieL 
8ta  Anna,  passim;  Id.,  Medidas  Pacif.,  i.-ii,  MS.;  Id.,  Menu  HieL  AT^*  i- 
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fore,  be  out  of  place  to  append  the  following  extract 
from  E.  A.  Fuertes'  official  report  of  the  survey  under- 

TiL,  MS.;  Id.,  Omi.  HitL,  iv.  082-6;  Tiii  191-201,  250;  Id,.  Hid.  Itmbide, 
172»  179,  246;  Id..  Omm.  CaO^  120-82,  195-^;  Pert^  Die  Otog.  y  E$iad,: 
Pineia,  IkacHp.  Otog..  111-46;  Pert%,  J.  8.,  Aim.  Edad.,  26  et  seq.;  Maifer's 
Mex.  Am.,  L-ii,  \munmi  MeoB.,  Notic  Ciud.  Mex.,  138-4,  328-^7;  FotaeyU 
Mtx.,  pnwim;  Mamr^  Doe.  Iniere$.,  23r7,  41-68,  76-111;  London  Otog.  Soc, 
Jomr.,  XV.  24(MW;  zzx.  46-68;  xzzii.  64»-52;  Z^tfm,  Doc  Max,,  I  19-80, 
68-68;  iL74-4N)^  148-222,  332-^;  Lo9 liexieamoi,  85-45;  Lienga,  AdicyRect., 
632^  614;  Ohe^M  TraotU  m  Mtx.,  punm;  QmHtaro,  NoUe.  Bd.,  6-20,  38-9, 
8&-8;  Oria,  Mtx.  ludtp.  Lib.,  50-97,  31&-420,  596-7;  Omn  de  Ayala,  ResUrn, 
Ed.,  58-98;  Bumrodro,  Hid.  Begun.  Cong,,  i.-ii.,  paMixn;  ButterJidd^B  U,  8. 
and  Mex,,  paarim;  Igkdae,  Imervendon,  i.  109-11,  147^56;  ii.  842-8,  376-90, 
414-42;  iii.  864-8;  Suareit  y  Navarro,  Hid,  Mfj,,  187-40,  281,  320-1;  Jal, 
Pretupuedo,  1884-5,  pp.  20;  Id.,  Cuad.  Oen.  Edad.,  1881,  pp.  34,  and  21  docs.; 
JiUfe,  Die  SednBtfen,  59-186;  Jordan'*  Danger*  to  Foreigner  in  Mex,,  8-52; 
Jdwregtd,  J.  M.  de,  Dieemw,  Mez.,  1820, 8 11,  89  pp..  in  Pap.  Var.,  66,  no.  77; 
KnoB^e  Undergrmtnd  World,  86-91,  28&-47;  Kemidfe  Tex.,  iL  87^-82, 469-87; 
BroeUekmrd^e  Mex.,  pMom;  Batrbaehano,  Maorae,  i.,  paenm;  Banerq/t's  Obe., 
Ua.,  6-11,  44-62,  114-16,  192-8;  WiOie,  NoL  Hoe.  Aib..  24-76;  Welda,  CoL 
Nae.  y  Edran.  en  Mex.,  Morelia,  1865,  pp.  107;  WardTs  Mex.,  ii.,  paasim; 
Wofffs  Mex.  and  C.  Arner.,  44-139;  Rivera,  Hi$L  Jalapa,  Uv.;  Id.,  Gob.,  ii., 
pMom;  RodeweWe  Span,  amd  Mex.  Lowe;  BurbaH'e  Mex.,  I  220^1,  268,  385- 
8;  ii.  204,  22^78;  Whikte^e  MeUOie  WeaUh,  175-80;  Beairfoffe  Mex,  Illud,, 
68-9,  11^21,  170-5,  265-74;  RadeL  Aue  Mix,,  1-42,  170,  206-25,  358-88; 
Beeher'e  Mex.,  92-9.  217-69;  RuL  ContuU.  DnnU.,  22-102;  8artonua,  Mex,, 
118-202;  TkompeonU  ReooL  Mex,,  passim;  Hunt's  MerchanU*  Mag.,  i.,  and 
gaeoee^&yt  Tolnmoi,  with  reference  to  the  indices  for  Mexican  matters;  Her^ 
nandet,  Bdad.  Mif.,  paasim;  Riva  Pahek),  Mem.  Legia,  de  Mex.;  Ramirez, 
JUqmeui  Minera,  Max.,  1884,  pp.  768;  Oran.  Aim.  Mex.,  1866-7;  BeuUuck,  Le 
Mex.,  i.-ii;  8iHeeo,  Mem.  Pom.  OoL  Ind.,  with  reference  to  the  index;  8.  Am. 
and  Mex.,  i  107-15,  132^,  204;  Mex.  Pampk.,  ii  4-8, 12;  Id,,  PoUnUca  entre 
el  Diario  OfidaXy  la  Coloma  EepatUHa,  Mex.,  1875,  L-ii.,  pp.  415  and  674; 
Bamado,  Hid.  TehumL;  BoMtgeaetie'e  Bpan.  Am.,  38-55;  Reales  Cid.,  MS., 
ii,  f.  114-16,  119-20;  Roeo^uerle,  Eneago  sobre  Cartel,  Mex.,  1830,  pp.  37; 
Banco  de  MSx.,  Dee.  de  Creae,,  Max.,  1857,  pp.  22;  Banco  Hipot.  Af<^,  1882, 
pp.  64;  Baneo  Nac.  Mex.,  1881,  pp.  38;  Mex.,  Not  Export,,  1880-8;  Oarda 
Cmbat,  Rep.  Mex.,  9-32;  Arrangokt,  MSi.,  ii,  iii.,  iv.,  passim;  Alaman,  Meji., 
i-T.,  passim;  Cadro'e  R&mA.,  28-9,  156-98,  208-50;  Famham'e  Mex,,  13-69; 
Foneeea  y  UrrtOia,  Real  Hac,  iv.  125;  ▼.  851^402;  Ch4Jmez,  CoL  Proced.  Penal, 
8-140;  Ckih.,  Odd.  Pen.,  71-255;  Cadillo,  Mem.  Mhk  Atsogue,  1-51;  Abiapa  de 
ChU.,  passim;  Almaran,  Comis.,  Cienl.  Paehuoa,  passim;  Mex.,  Balanza  Mere., 
1846;  MaiUrferi,  Direct.,  70-149;  AdomoAnal.  Males  de  Mex.,  40-126;  An- 
derson's Mex.  8i  P.,  29-117;  Romero,  Mich.,  152  et  seq.;  Rosa,  Ensayo,  18-45; 
Revilla  Oigedo,  MS.,  i  181-97;  Findlays  Diredory,  i.  262-74,  283;  Oarda  y 
Egma,  Sveva  TeMea  y  PrdcUca  del  Ben^do  de  hs  Metaks,  eto.»  Mex.,  1802, 


pp.  168;  Outtenm,  ApmL  Estad.  Min.  Quer.,  Mex.,  1875,  pp.  119;  BogusUxw- 
sb,  DeiUehe  (70^,  passim;  Oregory*s  HisL  Mex.,  passim;  Otero,  Obras,  MS.,  i 
111-20,  242^50?  Rivero,  Mex.  enl84B;  Otero,  Eneayo,  30-136,  in  Mex,  Pamph., 


ii.,  no.  1;  Edv^ard's  Hist.  Tex.,  138-60,  822-36;  VaU^  CoL  Doc  Mex.,  MS., 
i,  passim;  Vauriedades  de  Jurisp.,  L-viii,  passim;  Diaz,  If^forme,  11-52;  Soc 
Mex.  Oeog.,  paasim;  Regietro,  Trknedre,  i  51-106, 153-94,  281-64,  307  etseq., 
497-512;  ii  ^-80;  Dahlgren'e  Hid.  Mines,  passim;  Manero,  NoL  Hid.  Com. 
Mex.,  Mex.,  1879,  pp.  69;  Id.,  ApunL  Hist.  Ferroc,  Mex.,  1872,  pp.  24; 
Calderon's  Life  in  Mex,,  passim;  Duport,  Milaux  prideuxan  Mex.,  passim; 
Id.,  Lasos  and  Contrts,  MS.;  8.  Miguel,  Segunda  Ouia;  8osa,  Biog.  Mex.  DisL, 
passim;  I^Orbigny,  Voyage,  429-60;  Escalera  y  Llano,  Jfec.  Hid.  Descrip., 
29-281;  Espos.  Oen.  de   ndud.,  Mex.,  1856,  pp.  56;  The  Mining  Mag.,  i-ix.; 
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taken  a  few  years  ago  under  auspices  of  the  United 
States  government: 

Mex.,  Ehepos.  , .  toftre  la  Condic.,  pMcnm;  Laret,  Leecionm  de  DereAo  AdmitL^ 
Mex.,  1852,  pp.  407;  Ptrezy  Comoio,  BepreaenL,  1-82;  Pcma,  Cmemtan,  €kukm^ 
etc.,  passim;  Macgrtgor'8  Commer.  Skit.,  m.  1167-81;  Proyeeio  dd  primer 
Cauiino  de  Hierro,  etc.,  Mex.,  1837,  pp.  112;  Phaiip'9  Mim,  ami  Met,^  11,  266- 
87;  Tovar,  Hut,  Pari,  l-ir.;  TylorB  Anahmur,  paswii;  Tanqpne,  Exphr, 
Min.y  passim;  ThralVs  Texas;  TrwfUlo,  Proffecto  Prod,  y  Recmr.,  Mex.,  1860, 
pp.  72;  akilton's  Min.  Dial.  Hidaltjo,  Boston,  1882,  pp.  63;  Sq^  y  ViUaaefiar, 
Mem.  Estad.,  passim;  Sanchez  MS.,  1-6;  Maeh»rt'9  Ofkdom,  1.,  passim;  Maia^ 
Anuario  Univ.,  1881,  pp.  688;  Azpmm,  Cod  Baciran.,  paasam;  Aharez,  lim.  y 
derroL,  Mex.,  1856,  pp.  480;  Azanza,  Inetmc.,  MS.,  64-7:  Amurate,  Noi.  Et^ 
tad.,  pp.  46;  Arivah,  Compend.,  5-295;  Cancelada,  Ruimdt  In  If.  Ehjk,  21-47; 
ComotObrt,  Mantf.  del  Oob.,  160-7,  184-208;  U.  8.  Bwtau  qf  SiatUtks,  dm- 
rnerce  and  Navig.  Repis,  Com,  Relatwus,  and  namaroas  other  official  documents 
issued  by  the  u .  S.  sovernmeut  during  this  oentory,  to  the  indices  ot  which 
the  reader  is  referred;  Mayer's  Mex.  as  It  Was  and  Is,  174-81,  268-83,  30&- 
87;  HamUUm's Mex.  Loujb;  Id.,  Mex,  Hcmdbook;  Hemaisdezy  Ddvaios,  IHreeL 
Correoe,  1876,  pp.  621;  Halts  Laws  qf  Mex.,  S.  F.,  1885,  ppu  840;  Hwnboidt's 
Essai  Pol;  Hinchmans  Mex.  R.  R.,  MS.,  1883;  HeUer,  Reisem  m  Mex.;  Zasna- 
eois.  Hist.  Mex.;  Zarro,  HisL  Congreso^  i.-ii.,  passim;  ^OMMtfo,  Rcif.  Mex,,  ii. 
passim;  Zamora,  Bibliot.  LegisL,  i  26-38,  142-3,  352-71.  In  addition  to  the 
above  authorities,  a  vast  number  of  documents,  newspapers^  magazines,  re- 
views, periodicals,  and  journals,  both  Mexican  and  foreign,  that  hare  beeM 
consulted,  besides  a  large  collection  of  clippings  from  papers  and  publications 
entitled  Mexican  Scraps,  and  containing  muoh  vahiable  information  on  Mexi- 
can mattersi 

Por  further  reference  I  note:  Beltrami,  Msx.,  i  111-29;  VeUlefo,  Col.  Doc.^ 
I.,  no.  41;  xxix.,  no.  185;  Valois,  M^anqite,  82-90;  Aktman,  MeJ.,  L,  app.  33; 
ii.  437-8;  v.  462-5,  491,  506-7,  610,  767,  811,  91ft-23;  Id,  ApmU.  Biog., 
11-39;  Id,  VidaNm.  Crisos.,  &-9,  23-39;  Ward^s  Mex,,  L  26-39,  145-61;  ii., 
passim;  Arrany(m,  Mfj.,  ii.  320-3;  iii.  250,  336-56;  iv.  2^-31,  85-8^  143-4^ 
172;  Thompson's  RecoL  Mex.,  passim;  BoHO-q/rs  Obs.,  MS.,  18-19,  63>^ 
104-11;  L^posic.  Varias,  ii.,  f.  28,  66^  58-61,  66,  67.  72;  iii.,  1  53,  54,  123;  ▼., 
f.  13,  58;  Dufflan  and  Louino,  Leg.  Mex.,  l  5,  18-19,  331-340,  425,  619;  iv., 
449-60;  vL  508-14;  ix.  91,  20:i-4;  Carpenter's  Travels  in  Mex.,  234-69;  CAos- 
sin.  El  Pinto,  Su  Orig.,  etc.,  Mex.,  1868,  pp.  37;  Armin,  Hentige  Mex,,  22&-bl^ 
371-96,  412-13;  Diaz  Misc.,  noe.  17,  52,  56;  Dunbar s  Mex.  Papers^  106-8^ 
116-18,  131-44;  Mex.,  Cod.  Rt^orm.,  182-96^  323-4,  395-7;  Id,  Mem.  Sec 
Eetad.,  1879-80,  57-8,  with  does.  109-10;  Id,  Mem.  O/Sc.  Maytr  Oob.,  1874^ 
89-126,  with  docs.  46-63;  Id,  Rectm.  Le^es,  etc,  xi  526-30;  Dertcho  hUem, 
Mex.,  3d  pt,  354-421;  Mex.,  Col.  Dec.  soh.  Cong.,  166-9;  Ouia  de  Hoc.  Rep^ 
Mex.,  iii.  186;  Arddvo  Mex.,  CoL  Ley.,  ii.  373  et  seq.;  iii  616-17;  vL  294-6; 
Mex.,  Deeretos  Min.,  1845,  no.  6;  Id,  Bol,  Ley,,  1863,  282-3;  1864,  60;  Id., 
Ley  Orgdn.  Istruc.  Puh.,  1-16;  Pinart,  CoL;  Id.,  Mem.  Ayunt.  ConstU.,  1879, 
171-202,  22&-54;  Bdvfords*  Hist.  Tex.,  139^  115-60;  EUom,  With  the  French, 
11-46,  55-66;  Ensefl.  Polk.  Mid,  Mex.,  18^,  pp.  24,  id. Pap,  Var.,  224.  No.  5; 
E^nosa,  Pastorales,  noe.  1-7;  Fossa's  Mex.^  221-45,  338-9,  384-5;  IVrsasde 
ry/.,  Deeretos,  51,  63^,  74-5,  224,  228-9;  Id,  Doe.,  293-9;  Vigil,  Enmxyo  HisL, 
7-10;  Valle,  Vi^ijero  en  Mtx.,  143-598;  Farnham's  Mex.,  73-80;  Hassel,  Mex. 
GuU.,  144-290,  passim;  IleUer,  Reisen  m  Mex.,  6S~7i,  167-70;  Hernandez, 
E^id.  Mej.,  63-90.  206-6,  246-7;  Hatnilton's  Mex.  Laws,  1-20,  167-70;  Hall'a 
Mex.  Lata,  191-202,  348-50^  420-32;  Rkfero,  Mex.  en  18j^,  passim;  Rateel,  Aua 
MU.,  passim;  Rtcht/iq^'en,  Rep.  Mex.,  17-19,  161-6,  216-17;  Rosa,  Jmch  Impar., 
in  Ii/,p.  Var.,  no.  5;  LOtoenstern,  Mex.,  passim;  Cineinnattts*  Traeeie,  62-3, 
72-86;  Cancelada,  Ruina  de  la  Ji,  Esp.,  10-11,  62-4;  L^Hnre,  Doc.  Maxim., 
4-5,  333;  Calderon's  L\fe  in  Mex.,  i.,  ii.,  passim;  NUes' Reg.,  from  voL  i.  et  seq., 
with  reference  to  the  indices;  QallardUH  Cwadro  EeUuL;  Oarda  Oubat^  iigx 
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The  lOth  of  October,  1870,  the  Tehuantepeo  and  Nicaragua  Surveying 
Expedition  sailed  from  the  oity  of  Waehington,  bound  lor  Mexico,  its  object 

jWex.;  Id,,  SacriL  Divers.,  1-72;  Ortgor^*s Hkt.  Mex,,  paaum;  Onm  MS.,  1-32; 
SariorkiSf  Import.  Mex.,  1-164;  Payno,  VuerU.  Oast.,  719-21,  916-21;  Wapp's 
Mas.  and  C.  Am.,  1-170,  panim;  Shfjpartfs  Land  qf  the  Azt.;  SiUceo,  Mem. 
Fern.  CoL  Ind.,  86-96,  with  L,  vi  1^30;  L,  ix.  8-31;  La  Somlmi  dt  MoHheu- 
woma,  noe.  2-6,  and  8;  Stephens'  Yuc;  Btuto,  EUad.  Rep.  Mex.,  i.  pp.  xii.- 
xix.,  xxxvii.-xL,  Ixxix.-lxxxi.;  Becker,  Mex.,  passim;  Beaufoys  Mex.  lUtu- 
trot.;  Brocklehurst's  Mex.;  La  Cruz,  i.  66-62,  108,  417-22,  477-9;  Semanario 
PolU.,  ii  49-66,  S93-304;  8om,  Biog.  Mex.,  oassim;  Tovar,  Hixt.  Pari,  i. 
pasaim;  Tyhr's  Amthmae;  Triffueros,  Mem.  Ramos  Mumc.;  Ouanaj.,  Mem, 
Gob.,  1871;  Huevo  Viaj,  Univ.,  iii.  208-11,  214-36;  Noriega,  EsUulU.  Depurt. 
Mex.,  passim,  in  Mex.,  Anales  Min.  Fom,  Ind.  Agrie.,  torn,  i.;  WUmriH  Mex. 
and  its  Betig.,  88-93,  280-91,  308-47;  Id.,  Mex.  and  Peasants,  passim;  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  A  punt.  Hist.,  no.  v.,  309-13;  Loreio,  Mission  Records,  MS.;  Poinsett's 
Notes  on  Mex,,  L,  psamm;  Penaador  Mex.,  sup.;  Clark's  Mex.  and  U.  S.,  MS., 
14-37;  Perry's  Travels^  12-69;  Norman's  Rambles,  13-178,  199-215;  Correo, 
Semanario,  u  1-16,  123,  131-41,  175-6,  379-80;  Oeiger's  Peep  at  Mex.;  N.  Am. 
Review,  xiv.  427-9;  xxxii.  337-40;  Tempskey's  Journey,  10-12,  42-3,  165-70, 
200-3,  235-6;  Taylor,  Bayard,  Si  Dorado,  ii.  144-57;  Putman's  Mag.,  iy. 
310-19;  Robinson's  Mex,  Rev.,  ii.  136-^;  Reid's  Scout  Bxped.,  21-123,  passim; 
LinaU,  Costumes  Civ.,  1-48;  Price,  Trip,  22-43;  Mason's  Pict.  Life  in  Mex,; 
Pimenlel,  Earn.  Pol,  47-109,  172-99;  Mayer's  Mex.,  passim;  MoUnero  del 
Cerro,  Cartas,  Max.,  1868,  pp.  403;  Mexicanische  Zustdnde  aus  den  Jahren, 
1830-2,  i.,  passim;  BurhaH,  Mex.,  i.  49-61,  152-76,  254-77;  Mex.,  Typen  and 
SUssoH,  77-139,  157-214;  BogusUwM,  Deutsche  CoL,  21-37;  Haven's  Our  Next 
Door  Neighbor,  25-35,  55-85,  287-417;  Hardy's  Travels  in  Mex.,  1-82,  320-540; 
Baz,  Leydel£JuL  1859;  Barnard's  Isth,  Tehuan.,  217-28;  Bullock's  Six  Montfts 
in  Mex.,  L,  passim;  Huasteca,  Not  Bstad.,  32-62;  Cabrera,  Huasteea,  86-119; 
Peza,  Benrf,  en  Mex,,  Mex.,  1881,  pp.  201;  Pinart,  CoL;  Toleranda  Relig., 
Mex.,  1831,  pp.  59;  Cfirard,  Excurs.,  60-82;  Zamaeois,  Hist.  Mex.,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mdex;  BeuUoch,  Mex.,  ii.  292-321;  Masson,  Olla  Pod.,  118-25, 
308-14,  353-79;  469-79;  Wortley's  Travels,  passim;  BUaqvez,  Cazador  Mex., 
Puebla,  1868,  pp.  431;  Mora,  Rev.  Mex.,  62-75,  92-130,  160-8;  Pacheeo,  Let. 
Mex.,  37-46;  Mayer's  Mex.  Azt.,  iL,  passim;  Rivera,  €hb.,  ii.,  passim;  Die- 
tumeU,  lf\/tuenee  qf  Climate,  etc.;  Daiila,  El  Toro,  L  166  et  seq.;  ii.  403-68; 
Ober's  Travels  in  Mex.,  253-68,  683-8;  Hobbs'  Life  m  Far  West,  169-215; 
Hardman's  Frontier  Life,  249-92;  PortiOa,  Esp.  en  Mex.,  263-76;  Cray's  Mex., 
20-154;  Orfeotw,  Ocurr.,  16-65;  Medina  y  Ormadhea,  Proyee.  Estab.  Rig.  Pen^ 
•Am.,  Mex.,  1881,  pp.  169;  Dunn's  Guat,,  38-53;  Hernandez  y  Davalos,  ii. 
305-7;  Igles.  y  Convent.  Mex.,  230,  245-77,  348-50:  Bienes,  Ecles.  Disertac., 
Mez.,  1833,  pp.  87;  Id.,  Max.,  1834,  p^.  39;  Munguia,  Pastorales,  noe.  iL-iv.; 
Bustamante,  Voz  de  Patria,  i.-iv.,  passim;  Id.,  Hist.  Sta  Anna,  26-77;  Frost's 
Incidents,  141-79;  Isabel  la  CatdL  Instit.  Orden.,  pp.  19;  Furber's  Volunteer, 
212-41,  83a-6,  436;  Ferry's  Vag,  Life,  5-344;  Oarza  BaUesteros,  Itiforme  Oen, 
Zaeual,  MS..  1-90;  Covarrubias,  Instruc  Pub.  Mex.,  3-197;  Oonialez,  Menu 
Oen.  de  Divis,,  1877,  81-153;  Mex.,  Leg.,  iL  202-5;  Kendall's  Tex.  and  S.  F6 
Exped.,  ii.  11-406;  MarUn  PHcis,  39-83;  Fen-y,  Vie  Mex.,  1-325;  Mex.,  Provid. 
Dioces.,  MS.,  488-90;  Martinez,  El  Pontff.,  1-158;  TesiMumio  d  la  letra  Hosp. 
8.  AndrA,  Mex.,  1848,  pp.  22;  Arroniz,  ViaJ,,  118-75;  Ferriz,  Expos,,  Mex., 
1859,  pp.  29;  Affairs  in  Mex.,  MS.,  1883,  8-12;  Aspiroz,  Cod.  de  Estran., 
Mex.,  1876,  pp.  321;  Chevalier,  Mex.,  460-71,  547-603;  Chamey,  CiUs  et  Rumes, 
137-58,  189-203.  489-511;  Arreglo  de  la  Univ.  y  Col,  Mex.,  1855,  pp.  89; 
Olmedo,  Mem.,  S.  L.  Potosl,  1876,  pp.  114;  Otei-o,  Enmyo,  Mex.,  1842,  pp.  136; 
Morales,  Desertac,  Mex.,  1831,  pp.  59;  Cavo,  Tree  Sh^los,  iii.  345-77;  ArrUlaga, 
Reeop.,  i.  208,  237,  364;  Mora,  Obras  SueUae,  i.,  passim;  Chateaubriand, 
Voyages,  219-24;  Ortega,  Mem,  Embriaguez,  Mex.,  1847,  pp.  72;  Almaraz,  Comis, 
Cient.  Pachuea,  79-185;  Trejes,  Mem.  Hist.  Cong.  Jal.,  Gnad.,  1879,  pp.  135; 
CdxUlero,  Hist.  Aim.,  Mex.,  1884,  pp.  377;  Cero,  Los  Ceros,  Mex.,  1882,  pp. 
370,  containing  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  moet  prominent  Mexican 
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being  to  determine,  in  the  moet  abeolnte  manner,  if  it  was  praetnable  to 
oonstract  a  ahip-canal  acroaa  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepeo. 

Any  scheme  oontemplating  to  feed  the  canal  from  other  than  natural 
sources  of  supply  should  be  considered  impracticable;  though  in  the  case  of 
failing  to  obtain  a  natural  supply,  studies  and  calculations  might  be  made,  in 
order  to  expose  the  degree  of  difficulties  to  be  enoonntered  in  obtaining  an 
artificial  supply  by  means  of  collecting  reservoirs  and  pumping. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solution  of  this  problem  should  present  no  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  or  obstacles  that  could  not  be  overcome  with  the  or- 
dinary appliances  of  engineering  skill  in  its  present  state  of  development^  I 
should  declare  the  project  practicable,  unless  the  expense  to  be  incurred  in 
its  construction  should  appear  palpably  incommensurable  with  the  importance 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  data  obtained  from  our  explorations  and  surveys  prove  that  a  ship- 
canal  is  practicable  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  because  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  its  construction  are  of  the  ordinary  type,  or  such  as  are 
inherent  to  works  of  a  similar  nature,  with  the  difference  that  they  will  be 
met  on  a  larger  scale.  This  &ot  is  due  to  the  assumed  dimensions  of  the 
canal,  and  is  inherent  to  the  conception  of  the  project,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  it  might  be  located. 

The  nature  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepeo  makes  it  impossible  to  con- 
struct across  it  a  '  through-cut '  canaL  The  use  of  locks  becomes  indispensable 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit-height  at  Tarifa.  This  point  is  the  lowest  and 
most  available  pass  in  the  mountains  traversing  the  isthmus  from  east  to  west. 

Its  true  mean  elevation  above  the  PMnfic  Ocean  is  754.4  feet,  as  given  by 
the  spirit-level.  This  height  can  be  easily  diminished  to  732  feet  by  a  cut  22 
feet  in  depth  on  the  Tarifa  Pass.  In  this  manner,  the  summit-reach  of  the 
canal  will  have  the  same  elevation  as  the  Tarifa  River,  upon  the  point  at 
which  the  summit-level  will  be  fed  with  water. 

The  only  point  from  which  the  canal  can  be  fed  is  from  the  Upper  Coat- 
zacoalcos  or  Oorte  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Blanco.  At  this  place 
the  Corte  delivers  1,618  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  driest  season  is  660  feet  above  the  ocean,  or  72  feet  below  the 
summit-level  of  the  canaL 

Three  miles  up  stream  from  this  point  the  Oorte's  waters  ascend  to  the 
summit-level  height. 

The  river  Blanoo  yields  120  cubic  feet  per  second*  and  is  four  feet  above 
the  summit  at  the  Tarifa  Pass.  The  banks  and  bed  <d  the  Oorte  are  of  day, 
rocks,  feldspar,  and  granite.  The  directum  of  the  stream,  widtii  of  its  bed, 
which  is  free  from  gravel,  and  the  topographical  features  of  the  locality,  are 
admirably  constituted  for  the  erection  of  a  dam.  Hie  materials  are  at  hand, 
and  of  the  most  durable  nature. 

writers,  mosUy  poets,  with  Quotations  from  their  works.  Pimenid,  Htttoria 
CrUka  de  la  Liieratura  ydelas  Cieneku  en  Jftfxtbo  etc,  Mex.,  1885,  pp.  736; 
8o90,  Biog,  Mex,  Dutmg.,  Mex.,  1884,  pp.  1115;  Mantm>la,  Entayo  toGn  una 
Ckuif,  de  1m  Cieneku,  Mex.,  1884,  pp.  3i3;  Pefiafid,  Nombre»  Chog,  de  Mka.^ 
Mex.,  1885,  pp.  260;  BibSoteca  nueva  de  la  Risa,  Mex.,  1874,  pp.  176^  a  ool« 
lection  of  anecdotes,  humorous  dialoguesi  and  comic  poems. 


THB  BLANOO  BAIL  087 

It  u  propoied  to  oonstniet  a  dam  on  the  Corte  of  •uitable  strengfli,  122 
feet  in  length  at  the  lip,  and  86  in  height 

At  this  plaoe  there  it  a  itrong  depnesion  or  paw  in  the  ridge  separating 
the  Corte  and  Blanco  rirtrs.  Taking  into  aoooont  the  fall  or  head  to  be  given 
to  the  feeder,  the  horisontal  distance  between  the  Corte  and  Blanoo  is  1,760 
f eet»  and  the  height  of  the  pass  above  the  feeder  will  be  257  feet  In  order 
to  tarn  the  water  of  the  Corte  into  the  feeder,  on  the  Blanoo  Valley,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  excavate  less  than  400,000  cnbic  yards  npon  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  Corte  and  Blanco  valleys.  This  excavation  will  Jnst  supply  the 
material  for  the  Corte  dam,  the  dam  at  the  Blanoo^  and  tiie  inlet  chambersy 
and  tl^  revetement  wall  of  the  feeder  at  the  Blanco  dam. 

A  dam  16  feet  high  most  be  erected  on  the  Blanco.  The  river-bed  is  hers 
190  feet  wide,  though  the  river  itself  is  hardly  20  feet  across.  The  dam, 
however,  will  have  to  be  built  140  feet  long.  Bighty  feet  of  this  length  will 
be  reserved  for  the  Blanco,  and  whatever  surplus  waters  may  fail  to  pass 
through  the  gates  and  weirs  of  the  Corte  in  time  of  floods. 

The  balance  of  the  length  of  Blanco  dam  will  be  used  for  the  feeder. 

This  dam  will  be  pierced  by  the  feeder-chamber,  provided  with  regulating 
flow-gates,  and  the  waters  of  the  feeder  will  thus  run  across  the  left  end  of 
the  dam,  and  between  the  le^  bank  of  the  Blanco  and  a  wall  buttressing  the 
dam  and  dividing  the  waters  of  the  feeder  and  the  Blanco  River. 

This  buttressing  and  dividing  wall  will  not  be  more  than  800  feet  in 
length,  and  from  this  point  forward  the  feeder  will  run  through  a  side  cut- 
ting, and  entirely  above  the  reach  of  the  heaviest  floods.  A  few  hundred 
feet  below  the  dam  a  series  of  falls  occur,  which  make  it  impossible  for  ex- 
traordinary floods  to  reach  the  feeder. 

The  waters  of  the  Blanco,  Maxiponac,  Capepac,  Coyolapa,  Escolapa,  Pita, 
Chichihua,  Pericon,  Otate  (and  if  necessary  the  Coquipac)  rivers  can  be 
utilized  to  feed  the  Padflc  side-levels,  furnishing  jointly  about  495  cubic  feet 
of  water  per*  second.  The  Corte  River  will  supply  any  deficit  that  may  occur 
at  the  summit  for  the  Pacific  side  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Atlantic  side. 
Water  can  never  be  wanting  for  the  summit,  because  only  the  Pacific  plains 
will  draw  heavily  from  it;  while  on  the  Atlantic  side  not  less  than  30,000 
cubic  feet  fiow  into  the  Coatzacoalcoe,  between  the  Almoloya  and  Uspanapa 
rivers.  This  amount  is  delivered  by  the  Almoloya,  Malatengo,  Sarabia, 
Jumuapa,  Jaltepec,  Chalchijalpa,  Naranjo,  Coachapa,  and  Uspanapa  rivers, 
and  many  other  small  streams.  All  the  rivers  are  distributed  along  the 
shores  of  the  Coatzacoalcoe,  at  very  suitable  distances  from  each  other. 

The  general  estimates  for  water-supply  made  in  the  sequel  call  for  1,618 
cubic  feet  per  second,  as  the  amount  required  to  work  the  whole  canal,  under 
the  exacting  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  fed  exclusively  from  the  summit. 

The  available  summif  streams  were  gauged  at  the  height  of  a  remarkably 
dry  season,  and  found  to  yield  jointly  2,113  cubic  feet;  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  495  cubic  feet  per  second  will  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  means  of 
waste-weirs  from  the  very  summit,  in  the  driest  season,  and  supposing  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  water. 

Since  a  large  portion  of  the  water  brought  to  the  summit  is  to  be  used  on 
the  Pacific  side-slope,  this  fact  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  Coatza- 
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ooalcos  woald  lose  thereby  iti  present  importance  aa  a  large  river.  This 
objection  is  met  thus:  Abreast  of  Minatitlan,  the  croae-aection  of  the  river 
haa  an  area  of  31,900  square  feet,  and  though  the  velooi^  of  ita  current  ia 
alwaya  more  than  1.6  feet  per  aeoond,  even  taking  it  at  one  foot  per  aecond« 
this  would  give  nearly  32,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  aecond,  aa  the  delivery 
of  the  river.  One  twentieth  of  this  amount  ia  taken  for  canal  purpoaea,  and 
ia  obtained  near  ita  aouroe,  and  before  any  of  ita  large  tributariea  awell  the 
mighty  volume  of  the  river.  While  the  diminution  occajuoned  by  aubtract- 
ing  ao  amall  a  volume  from  the  river  will  be  leaa  perceptible  than  the  fluctua- 
tions produced  by  amall  freaheta,  thia  small  amount  will  be  sufficient  to 
aupply  one  half  of  the  canal  neoeaaitiea,  and  to  irrigate  the  aterile  landa  of 
the  Pacific  plains,  where  the  indigo  culture  languishes  for  want  of  water. 
Beaidea,  when  the  canal  ahall  have  been  built,  the  valley  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
will  aaaume  its  oommercial  and  political  importance.  At  present  it  ia  value- 
leaa,  and  the  river  can  hardly  be  aacended  aa  far  aa  Stfchil  in  Indian  canoea. 

Having  demonatrated  that  there  is  an  abundant  aupply  of  water  to  feed 
the  aummit-level  and  the  whole  canal,  I  will  now  proceed  to  deacribe  the 
feeder  route,  and  the  practicability  of  bringing  the  water  to  the  summit. 
The  feeder  route  ia  divided  into  five  aectiona. 

Fir8t  Dwmm,—Th»  feeder  will  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Blanco  and 

Corte  rivera,  until  it  reaohea  the  Capepac  River.     The  whole  of  this  division 

will  be  in  aide-cnttingB,  with  very  little  filling,  and  only  three  inconaiderable 

.  full  cnta.     The  ground  waa  explored  at  the  pointa  marked  with  dotted  lines. 

The  topography  ia  accurately  aketched. 

The  moat  important  atream  croaaed  is  the  Maziponac  (Sardine  Brook), 
insignificant  as  to  volume,  and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  beautiful 
falls.  Sandstones  and  day  ate  abundant,  feldspars  crop  out  in  many  spurs, 
and  the  excavations  will  be  difficult  and  expensive.  The  approximate  length 
of  thia  division,  including  the  Blanco  Cut,  is  four  and  one  eighth  (4^)  miles. 

Second  DiMon, — From  the  Capepac  (Reed  Brook),  the  feeder  will  com- 
mence at  Lemon  Ridge,  at  the  prc^ter  grade;  and  following  the  Capepac 
Valley  on  the  left  bank  of  its  western  branch,  it  will  extend  nearly  to  its 
head-waters;  227  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Capepac,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
construct  an  aqueduct  about  1,200  feet  long,  connecting  the  Lemon  and 
Devil'a  ridges.  The  western  portion  of  this  division  ends  at  the  gap  which 
forms  the  water^died  divide  of  the  Hilagro  and  Capepac  rivers.  Midway 
between  their  sources,  and  at  right  angles  with  their  direction,  flows  the 
Sona-pac  (Lemon  Brook),  traversing  the  divide,  and  having  ita  aouroe  at 
Cliff  Ridge.  The  bed  of  the  Sona-pac  ia  118  feet  above  the  summit;  and  the 
width  of  the  gap  ia  4, 150  feet  at  the  grade;  therefore  a  tunnel  of  that  length 
becomea  here  indiapenaable. 

The  nature  of  tiie  aoil  ia  aandatones  at  the  Lemon  Ridge,  day  and  alates 
in  the  upper  branch  c£  the  Capepac,  and  marbles  at  the  tunneL  The  length 
of  this  division  ia  one  and  a  third  milea,  induding  the  tnnnd  and  the  aque- 
duct.    Thia  wiU  be  the  most  expenaive  portion  of  the  whole  route. 

Third  JDivuion, — ^Thia  diviaion  extends  from  the  tnnnd,  near  the  aonroeof 
the  Milagro^  to  the  aecond  ford  of  the  river  Pita  (Hemp  River).  It  follows 
the  left  bank  of  the  Milagro  on  the  lap  of  the  main  range,  which  extends 
from  Clifi  Ridge  to  Tarifa. 


90miTH  AND  FIFTH  DIVISIONS.  6M 

When  nbreast  of  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  the  feeder,  whose  general 
direction  hae  been  from  east  to  west,  tuma  now  to  the  eonth-weet  to  escape 
the  lowlands  of  the  Chimalapa  Potrero  (or  flat  lands),  searching  for  the  low* 
est  pass  between  the  Chocolate  Hill  and  the  Sierra  Madre.  Smoe  this  pass 
is  160  feet  above  the  snmmit-level,  another  tunnel  will  beoome  necessary  at 
(his  point.  Its  length  will  be  3,650  feei.  The  streams  csossed  by  this  divis- 
ion are  a  few  very  insigniUcant  brooklets  in  the  eastern  end.  The  Goqni-pao 
(Black  River),  I  believe,  oan  be  turned  into  the  ieeder  without  dlffieulty,  by 
simply  connecting  a  small  dam  and  a  waste-weir.  Its  floods  are  said  to  be 
inconsiderable,  even  when  other  rivers  are  much  swollen)  and  this  looks 
plausible  on  account  of  the  small  area  it  drains.  After  passing  the  Chocolate 
Hill,  the  feeder  will  encounter  a  sort  of  corrugated  soil,  forming  the  bed  of 
many  little  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Coyolapa  (Second  Biver)  and  Esoo- 
lapa  (First  River)|  but  they  do  not  oompUoate  the  difficulties  of  the  feeder 
route.  The  Cuchara  (Spoonbrook)  is  passed  nesr  its  souroe*  Tliis  division 
Auds  at  the  Fita,  whose  waten  have  the  Mine  height  as  the  sumndt-leveL 
The  excavations  of  the  eostem  part  of  this  division  are  in  compact  limestones 
and  clays.  Drift  and  shales  ate  found  in  the  Chimalapa  Potrero,  plastic 
day  on  the  Chocolate  tunnel,  and  drift  and  day  in  the  western  terminus  of 
this  division.    The  length  of  thia  division  will  be  eleven  and  three  eighths 


Fouifih  DifMon, — ^North  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  the  main  chain  of 
meontains  sends  northward  a  heavy  spur,  which,  ending  at  Santa  Maria, 
turned  the  Corte  from  its  western  descent  and  sent  it  northward.  We  have 
named  this  spur  the  Cofradia  Range.  It  is  solid,  and  uninterruptedly  high 
throughout  its  length,  with  but  two  exceptions,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Escolapa 
and  at  the  Pita  Brook.  Even  beyond  the  Oorte^  this  range  lifts  again  the 
last  of  its  many  heads,  as  a  huge  cone,  which  Indian  wit  has  named  the 
'  Runt. '    I  will  now  explain  how  this  range  is  traversed  by  the  feeder. 

The  Corte  at  Santa  Maria  is  373  feet  below  the  summit.  The  Pita,  which 
crosses  the  Cofradia  Range,  is  at  the  summit-height,  and  is,  besides,  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Corte  fifteen  miles  below  Santa  Maria;  tberefoffe,  by  following  the 
Pita  Valley,  we  can  cross  the  Cofradia  Range  below  the  summit-grade,  since 
the  Pita  runs  below  this  grade.  The  Chichifaua,  west  of  Cofradia  Range,  was 
found  71  feet  below  the  summit,  and  the  Pericon  is  00  feet  above,  at  the 
point  crossed  by  the  transit-line;  hence  the  feeder  must  be  located  about 
half-way  between  these  last  points.  The  whole  route  of  this  division  is  easily 
excavated,  and  consists  of  day  at  the  Pita  Brook,  sandstones  in  the  valley 
formed  across  the  Cofradia  Range,  and  humus  and  loooe  earth  in  the  po. 
treros  of  C^ichihua.  The  length  of  this  division  is  eight  and  three  eighths 
miles. 

F\ftK  DioMon.— This  division  comprehends  the  tumiel  from  the  Ctate 
Rirer  to  Tarif a  Plains. 

The  only  important  features  of  this  division  is  llie  length  of  the  tunnel, 
but  the  excavations  can  be  easily  and  dieaply  made,  the  ground  being  very 
soft.    The  excavations  need  not  exceed  205,000  cubic  yards. 

The  following  table  contains  a  condensed  statement  of  tbe  important  fea- 
tures of  the  feeder: 
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Number  of 

DiTlslOXIB. 

limlto  of  DlTiiioxiB. 

Len|;thof 
DiT&ion«. 

Bemailu. 

DlvlBlonNo.1. 

DiTUion  No.  2. 

DlTlsloii  No.  8. 
Diyision  No.  4. 
DlYlflion  No.  6. 

From  Corte  to  Capepac. . . 
From  Capepac  to  ClliT. .... 
From  Ctiffto  Pita. 

Sierra  Blanca  Tunnel 

[thollaedar 

Smiles.. 
IHmllw 

"mi 

1  tunnel  1.760  feet  long. 
1  tunnel  4»150  feet  long. 
1  aqueduct  1.300  feet  long. 
1  tunnel  8.«0  feet  long. 
Only  8  ndlM  heavy  cutttn^ 
1  tunnel«3M  feet  long. 

Total  leni 

27^mUea.. 

Joint  lengtti  of  all  the  ton- 
nela=£aL  miles. 

Bdcxnsionb  of  thb  Canal— Its  Fksdebs  and  Locks. — CalculaHoM  /or 
the  Water  Supply,  and  Bed  Form  qf  Cron-aocUons  to  he  Owen  to  the  AtH^fidal 
Watercowraes, — ^The  length  o!  the  canal  proper  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
f orty-foor  milea  from  the  harbor  at  Salinft  Cms  to  the  island  of  Tacamichapa 
on  the  Goatnooalcoa  River.  Fifty-two  milea  of  this  length  will  form  the  de- 
scending branch  from  Tarifa  to  the  Pacific  With  the  exception  of  Tarifa 
Pass,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  naing  lock-flights,  and  even  here,  every 
reach  may  hold  two  full  lock-lengths,  and  enough  development  can  be 
found  on  the  hillside  to  avoid  the  grouping  of  more  than  two  locks  at  a 
flight. 

The  dimensions  proposed  for  the  canal  are: 

Top-breadth 162 

Bottom-breadth 00 

Depth  of  water 22 

And  for  the  locks: 

Length  between  mitre-sills 320 

Breadth 42 

Depth  of  water 21 

Depth  of  prism  of  lift 10.14 

I  shoold  reooDunend  double  looks;  but  the  estimates  that  follow  suppose 
each  lock  subdivided  by  gates  affording  respectively  130,  218,  and  320  feet  of 
lockage  length. 

It  is  extremely  diffioolt^  nay,  impossible,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  feed  a  oanal,  unless  the  condition  and  nature  of  its  trade 
are  known.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  transit  has  to  be  effected 
through  an  nndevsloped  country,  under  very  anomalous  political  social,  in- 
dustrial, and  economical  conditions.  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  using  the  cus- 
tom eommeroial  statistics  before  me  of  the  probable  commerce  that  may  seek 
this  channel,  because  for  my  purpose  I  have  no  confidence  in  them,  and  no 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  manner  of  guessing  is  more  rational  than  any 
other  one,  so  long  as  any  goetnng  element  enters  into  the  problesB.  I  beiievo 
that,  through  this  canal,  an  immense  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  commerce 
of  our  Pacific  States;  that  the  politico-economical  laws  of  our  development 
demand  its  immediate  constmotion;  that  the  length  of  many  trading  channels 
will  be  shortened,  and  that  the  capital  now  eliminated  through  losses  of 
money,  time,  and  deterioration  of  merchandise,  will  be  redeemed,  and  made 
useful  in  its  appUoation  to  cheapen  produce  and  increase  trade;  but  I  also  be- 
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lieve  thAt  tiie  date  required  to  eetimate  upon  the  nature  of  the  Tehnautepec 
Gaiial  trade  for  water  supply  pnrpoees  can  only  be  approximated  after  lon^ 
•tudy  and  diligent  research  of  uncollected  trade  stetistics  at  home  and  abroad, 
requiring  a  length  ol  time  made  impracticable  by  the  nature  of  our  expedi- 
tion. 

The  following  teble  will  explain  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  amount  of 
trade  to  estimate  the  water  supply: 


On  level  stretches  if— 

And  finds 
the  locks- 

The  vessel  will  draw  from 
the  summit^ 

And  consequently 
wUl   leave    the 
lock»- 

The  vessel  is  descending 

ffnin  thA  auminlt 

Full 

Empty. . . . 

No  water 

Empty. 
FulL 

The  vessel  is  sscendlng 
to  the  summit 

OnelockfuU 

One  lock  full                  .... 

On  a  flight  of  locks  if— 

And  finds 
the  locks— 

The  vessel  will  draw  from 
the  summit- 

And  win  leave  aU 
the  locks- 

The  vessel  is  descending 
from  the  summit.. 

FulL 

Empty... 

No  water 

OnelockfuU 

Empty. 
Empty. 
Full' 
FnU. 

The  vessel  is  sscendlng 
to  the  summit 

OnelockfuU 

Am  many  locks  fuU  ss  there 
are  contiguous  chambers. 

Althon|i^  the  estimates  made  are  based  upon  a  trade  of  about  twenty 
thousand  tons  crossing  the  summit  daily,  they  have  been  made  under  condi- 
tions so  exaggerated,  that  I  beUeve  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes  this  caaal 
can  accoounodate  thirty  thousand  (90,000)  tons  daily. 

I  have  also  distributed  the  canal  trade  among  small  vessels,  whidi  will 
consume  a  large  lockage  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  thus:  120  lockages, 
of  170  feet  length,  for  vessels  of  200  tons  and  under;  20  lockages,  of  218  feet 
length,  for  vessels  of  500  tons;  5  lockages,  of  320  feet  length,  for  vessels  of 
1,000  tons.  These  conditions  will  require  special  machinery  to  attend  to  the 
rapid  demands  upon  the  gstes. 

Total  Amount  qf  Water  Required  to  Suppiy  the  Ship-canaL 

For  lockages 146.94  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  evaporation 23.00  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  filtration 896.00  cubic  feet  per*second. 

For  leakage  at  gates 0.31  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  leakage  at  weirs 2.00  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  feeder  losses. 650.00  cubic  feet  per  second. 

For  the  whole  canal 1,618.25  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  following  teble  esteblishes  a  comparison  between  the  water  dimen- 
sions and  water  supply  estimates  of  the  Caledonian  Canal;  the  ship-canal 
proposed  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panam4  by  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
Royal  Corps  of  Miners,  Paris,  1841;  the  Albany  and  New  Baltimore  Ship- 
caaal,  proposed  by  William  I.  McAlpine,  A.  M.  S.  of  C.  K,  Albany,  1853, 
and  the  estimates  made  for  the  Tehuantopec  Ship-canal: 
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Length  of  canal  

Breadth  of  canal  at  Water  level 

Breadth  of  canal  at  trench  bottom 

Depth  of  Water  in  canal    

Lock-length  between  mitre-iilU 

Lock-breadth 

Lock-depth. 

Estimated  trade  per  day 

Estimated  supply  for  lockage,  In  cubic 
feet,  per  second     

Estimated  evaporation,  gate,  and  leak- 
age losses,  cubic  feet,  per  second 

Estimated  filtration,  cnblo  feet,  per 
second 

Total  supply,  estimated  in  cubic  feet. . 


PanamA. 


47UmUes. 
148  ft. 

66  ft 

23  ft. 
210  ft 

47  ft 

6,000  tons. 

25,148 

0.462 

62,224 
87,8M 


Cale- 
donian. 


25 
122  ft. 

50  ft. 

20  ft 
172  ft 

40  ft 


Albany. 


^ 


60  ft 
2  ft. 
115  to  800  ft 

Sift 

20(?)ft 
10,000  tons. 

98.U 


42.88 
64.7S 


Tehuan- 
tepec. 


122  miles. 
102  ft 

60  ft 

22  ft 
ITOtoSaOft 

42  ft 

21ft. 
20,000  tons. 

146.94 


2?.S1 

1,446.00 
1,61S.00 


It  will  be  well  to  aay,  before  proceeding  to  the  defloriptl<m  of  the  oanal- 
roate,  that  the  main  efforta  of  the  expedition  were  dedicated  to  its  immediate 
object,  viz.,  to  determine  the  practicability  of  the  canaL  Considerable  time 
was  spent  in  summit  explorations,  and  in  testing  the  feasibOity  of  projeots 
previously  proposed.  Disappointment  met  us  everywhere)  and  when  at  last 
the  feeder  route  and  its  water  supply  were  discovered,  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced  that  it  was  impossible  to  extend  our  level  lines  to  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  locate  the  north  branch  of  the  canaL  However,  the  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  explored,  the  Work  previously  perfonned  for  railroad  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  profile  and  pUois  obtained  from  the  studies  of  Bsfnard, 
Sidell,  Orbegoso,  and  others,  ooupled  with  our  own  observations,  enable  me 
to  assert  with  confidence  that  below  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Malatengo  there  is 
no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  the  canaL  The  broad  Coatzacoalcos 
Valley  has  room  enough,  and  is  flat  for  a  long  distance  on  eiliier  side  of  its 
thalweg. 

The  soil  at  Tkoifa  is  impermeable,  and  the  feeder  will  deliver  its  waters 
directly  upon  the  plains. 

A  crescent-shaped  lake  will  be  formed,  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  will  retain  its  waters  at  all  points,  except  at  the  Tariia  River.  At 
this  point,  where  the  soil  drains  naturally  to  the  Atlantic,  the  north  summit- 
gate  will  be  excavated. 

Thft  Pacific  summit-gate  will  be  twenty-two  feet  lower  than  the  lowest 
point  of  the  Tarifa  Pass.  The  houses  now  at  Tarifa  will  form  a  peninsula, 
where  storehouses,  repair-shops,  etc.,  will  be  built. 

From  Tarifa  the  first  level  wiU  start  northward. 

From  barometric  observations  behind  the  Campanario  Hill,  as  well  as  on 
aoconnt  of  the  grade  of  the  Tarifa  Biver,  it  appeaza  that  thare  will  be  required 
nine  locks  between  the  summit  and  the  point  of  confluence  of  Chiohihna  and 
Tarifa  rivers,  or  one  lock  per  mile. 

Prom  this  point  to  Mal-paso,  belov  Bio  Chieo,  the  bed  of  the  Ohichihua 
has  a  small  slope,  which  neoessanly  widens  the  distance  between  the  locks. 
Then  the  canal  will  run  along  the  valley  of  the  Coatzacoalcos. 

Twenty-one  miles  above  Rio  Chico,  the  Coatsaooaloos  falls  only  three 
hundred  and  sixty-tiiree  feet  in  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
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river-coiine.    Thii  fact,  together  with  the  already  Uurge  aiie  of  the  Oorte  at 
Bio  Chico^  guarantees  a  conyenient  distribution  of  the  locks. 

On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  necessary  to  desoend  with  sixty-three  locks  from 
the  snmmit  to  La  Venta  de  Chicapa,  and  this  must  be  done  in  eight  miles; 
the  length  of  deYelopment  required  for  one  flight  will  be  20,160  feet»  while 
the  amount  furnished  by  the  ground  is  42,240  feet»  or,  as  I  hare  said  before, 
no  more  than  two  locks  need  be  grouped  in  flights.  Beyond  this  point,  eight 
locks  will  be  used  in  a  horisontal  distance  of  forty-seven  miles. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  jointly  the  seYcral  profiles  of  the  Pacific 
plains,  tiiat  in  some  places  embankments  will  be  required  to  derate  the  sur- 
face of  the  canal  to  its  proper  grade. 

A  profile  shows  the  low  range  of  hills  at  the  Salina  Cruz  Point,  but  the 
prominent  elevation  seen  near  the  ocean  can  be  overcome  by  an  insignificant 
out,  becanse  the  level-line  was  run  upon  a  ridge»  which  is  at  least  fifty  feet 
highef  than  the  small  valley  upon  whose  western  ridge  the  road  has  been 
hoilt. 

I  have  been  unaUe  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  profile  made  by  Orbegoao,  be- 
tween the  Tarifa  Pass  to  the  upper  lagoon,  by  way  of  Ia  Venta  de  Chicapa; 
but  from  recollection,  and  notes  entered  in  my  journal  when  I  examined 
these  profiles,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  in  stating  that  the  ground  descends 
very  uniformly  from  La  Venta  to  the  lagoons,  and  also  that  the  ascent, 
though  rapid,  is  quite  uniform  from  La  Venta  to  Tarifa  Pass.  I  have  visited 
this  pass  three  times  from  opposite  directions.  The  last  time  I  inspected  it 
was  from  La  Venta  upward,  in  company  with  the  chief  of  the  Mexican  com- 
mission, for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the  development  of  the  hill-curves 
and  the  location  of  the  locks.  We  found  no  place  where  the  locks  could  not 
be  easily  placed  to  advantage,  with  regard  to  economy  of  time  and  water, 
even  if  double  locks  were  built,  with  a  water-pit  between  them. 

Lieutenant-commander  Bartiett  ran  a  transit  and  level-line  down  the  Tarifa 
Pass,  to  the  point  where  all  difficulties  disappear;  but  pressure  from  other  quar- . 
ters  compelled  me  to  suspend  this  work,  for  the  more  important  one  of  deter- 
mining the  height  of  Cofradia  Pass.  This  line  was  to  be  continued  to  the  ocean 
after  a  return  from  the  Corte  region;  but  finding  then  that  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners were  engaged  in  this  work,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  profiles  across  the  isthmus,  the  height  of  the  summit  was  deter- 
mined by  way  of  La  Chivela,  San  GerdnLmo,  Tehuantepec,  and  Salina  Cms. 

I  expect  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  La  Venta  line  from  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners, and  if  it  should  arrive  in  time,  it  will  be  appended  to  this  report 
and  credited  to  them. 

An  inspection  of  the  general  map  would  seem  to  indicate  that  high  ground 
might  exist  on  the  phuns,  between  the  Chicapa  and  Verde  rivers,  on  the 
line  traversed  by  the  canal;  but  this  ii  not  the  case.  The  south  slope  of 
Masahna  Range  starts  abruptly  from  a  dead  level;  the  Lagartero  Hill  looks 
like  a  huge  boat  stranded  on  the  beach.  The  Verde,  which  looks  formidable 
in  the  maps,  was  crossed  twice  near  Cofradia  without  knowing  it,  though 
looking  sharply  for  its  bed. 

The  Juchitan  River  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  specisl  mention,  because 
it  will  require  to  be  spanned  over  by  the  canal;  but  its  floods  are  powerless 
Hist.  Mbx..  Vol.  VI.    48 
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when  they  reach  Jnchitsa.  Small  cmlv<ertB  along  the  eanal-Une  in  the  i 
ooTered  by  the  riyer-flooda  will  overoome  this  obitacle.  These  same  ciroom- 
stances  obtain  in  the  Tehnantepec  Rirer,  bat  in  a  lesser  degree,  since  this 
river  now  runs  tfaroogfa  a  permaosnt  channel,  which  it  was  said  the  riv«r 
excavated  for  itself;  bat  while  studying  the  regimen  of  this  river,  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  witchcraft  attributed  to  this  peacefal  stream  arose  from 
ignorant  tinkering  wi(3i  its  waters,  for  irrigation  porposes.  A  trench  had 
been  dug  unprotected  below  the  flood-line,  and  the  river  found  an  outlet  over 
soft  ground  to  the  old  sunk  turnpike,  whid&  was  washed  away,  and  eiver  since 
kept  by  the  river  for  its  bed. 

The  highest  floods  of  the  Tehuantepec  River  never  reach  fifteen  feet  above 
its  bed.  An  inspection  of  profile  will  show  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  over  the  stream. 

Habbor  or  THS  Atlaktio  TiBUnnm  ov  thb  GAVAiH—On  the  Atlentie 
side  of  the  isthmus  there  is  a  natural,  well-protected  harbor,  made  by  the 
banks  of  the  Coatzacoalcos.  The  harbor  varies  its  depth,  but  from  its  entraaoe 
to  the  island  of  Tacamichapa  it  can  easily  be  deepened  to  twenty-two  feet. 

Between  the  harbor  bar  and  Minatitlan,  the  river  is  very  deep,  with  bat 
five  exceptions;  via.,  at  the  harbor  entrance;  near  the  southern  eoda  oC  the 
islands  of  Guerrero  and  Diablo;  and  at  the  points  of  confluence  of  the  streame 
Tierra-Nueva  and  Camarones.  This  last  point  is  deep  enough,  bat  quite 
narrow.  All  these  bars  but  two  can  be  removed  without  much  expense, 
owing  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deposits,  which  are  sand  and  gravel, 
under  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  narrow  Uspanapa  Bar  is  covered  by  eigh- 
teen feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  is  made  by  deposits  from  the  latter  river. 
The  Coatzacoalcos  is  very  deep  above  and  below  the  point  of  confluence. 

Piles  driven  on  the  Uspanapa,  or  a  partial  damming  of  the  river,  will 
cause  the  sands  to  deposit  farther  up  stream,  on  its  own  bed. 

With  the  exception  mentioned  above,  the  river  varies  from  twenty-two  to 
eighteen  feet  in  depth  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the  Kansas  ohanneL  The  latter 
channel  was  discovered  in  1871,  by  the  hydrographic  party. 

The  length  of  the  whole  trunk  is  twenty-one  miles,  counted  from  the 
centre  of  the  harbor  bar  to  the  MinatitUin  custom-house. 

Thx  Coatzaooaloos  Bak. — ^This  bar  has  been  often  surveyed,  and  ite 
depth,  condition,  and  geographical  position  have  been  varioesly  stated  by 
different  observers.  ' 

A  period  of  twenty-three  years  has  elapsed  between  the  surveys^  nni  in 
that  time  the  following  changes  have  taken  place: 

1.  The  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  retains  its  depth  of  forty  foet^ 
but  it  is  now  twice  as  long  as  it  was  in  1848. 

2.  The  horizontal  distance  between  the  40  and  IS  foot  oorves  has  been 
elongated  one  and  a  half  times;  but  now  the  channel  is  nairower. 

3.  The  first  contour  curve,  returning  upon  itself,  and  limiting  tiie  soathem 
edge  of  the  bar,  has  receded  toward  the  sea  one  tenth  of  its  original  distance, 
as  counted  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  abreast  of  the  old  fort;  but  ver- 
tically over  the  place  of  this  curve  there  are  now  four  feet  more  of  water. 

4.  The  width  of  the  bar  has  not  altered  sensibly,  and  is  now  generally 
four  or  five  feet  deeper. 
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S.  TI16  ^foot  enrre  of  depth  has  neither  shifted  nor  iensibly  altered  its 
■hape.  It  ia  inside  of  the  bar,  convex  toward  the  8ea»  and  its  apex  ib  nearly 
tangent  to  the  coast  line. 

6w  Between  the  i^x  of  this  enrve  and  the  soatfaem  edge  of  the  bar,  great 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  channel  has  beoome  narrower,  and  though 
mneh  deeper,  it  is  quite  crooked  in  the  line  of  maxinmm  depth. 

7.  No  results  have  reached  my  hands  of  the  nature  of  the  drift  upon  the 
bar  before  1840.  Now  it  is  made  upof  coarse  and  fine,  gray  and  Mack,  sands, 
aheDs,  and  clay,  witii  red  and  black  specks. 

8.  The  black  sands  belong  to  the  Uspanapa,  and,  as  has  been  remarked, 
can  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  harbor  by  inducing  the  formation  of  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Uspanapa,  in  front  of  whidi  the  sands  will  naturally  set- 
tle, practically  for  an  indefinite  period. 

9.  The  Coatncoalcos  Bar  is  an  external  bar,  and  is  often  disturbed  by 
northers.  Since  the  drift,  held  in  suspension  by  the  agitated  sea,  cannot  ran 
np  against  the  Coataaooalcos  current,  it  is  deposited  outside  of  and  parallel 
to  the  coasts  especially  toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance.  This  con- 
dlnsion  seems  plansible  from  the  shape  of  the  6-foot  curve. 

10.  The  18-foot  curve  shows  the  limiting  height  of  greatest  deposits,  and 
H  has  advanced  toward  the  channel  with  an  irregular  serrated  outline,  con- 
fining the  elleottve  cross^seetion  of  the  river;  consequently,  the  increased 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  is  accounted  for,  because  the  increased  velocity, 
due  to  the  stricture  in  the  channel,  has  blown  away  the  fine  sands. 

11.  The  bar  is  permanent,  with  a  clay  subsoQ.  This  can  be  shown  by  the 
18-foot  curve,  thus:  The  nature  of  the  deposits  should  be  considered  with  re- 
gard to  their  cohesion  and  density;  as  is  shown  by  the  slopes  of  the  profiles, 
the  particles  deposited  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  slide  easily  upon 
each  other,  and  are  of  light  weight.  If  the  bar  and  river  deposits  were  of 
uniform  density,  the  current  would  cut  a  channel  with  sensibly  parallel  out- 
lines; but  if  the  bar  ia  made  up  of  a  substance  harder  than  the  drift  upon  it, 
it  will  act  as  a  dam,  against  which  the  current  will  impinge,  and  becoming 
divided  and  thrown  sideways,  it  will  excavate  irregular  channels  through  the 
material  that  collects  in  front  of  the  bar.  Also,  since  the  edge  of  the  bar 
acts  as  the  lips  of  a  dam,  the  current  will  wash  away  the  light  particles,  no 
drift  will  be  found  upon  it,  and  eddies  will  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 
obstructions,  which  will  produce  both  shallow  and  deep  holes,  not  far  removed 
from  eatm  other. 

If  we  look  at  the  chart  of  1871,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  effects,  which 
are  the  irrevocable  sequence  of  dynamical  laws,  obtain  in  the  Coatzacoalcos 
Bar  in  a  very  remarkable  manner;  hence  they  must  be  attributed  to  the 
hardness  and  permanence  of  the  bar.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  those 
points  of  the  bar  which  should  expose  the  subsoil  to  the  action  of  the  cur* 
rents  are  the  only  places  where  the  sound  gives  'hard  clay.' 

12.  The  profiles  and  sections  accompanying  the  chart  of  1871  will  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  bar.  The  parts  ruled  in  black  lines 
represent  the  required  amount  of  dredging,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
entrance  channel  will  be  1,200  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  throughout  its  length, 
and  26  feet  de^  from  the  entrance  until  after  crossing  the  present  bar.    Be- 
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yond  this  point  the  channel  is  very  deep,  and  only  small  excavationa  will'  be 
required  on'the  sides  to  increase  the  width  of  its  bottom  to  the  large  dimen- 
sions proposed. 

The  natore  of  all  the  snrveys  made  of  this  bar,  though  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  navigation  purposes,  do  not  offer  the  minuteness  of  detail  necessary 
to  determine  the  amount  of  excavations  necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
this  harbor. 

But  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  with  unusual  confidence,  that  the 
Coatzaooalcos  River  can  be  made  a  very  safe  and  snug  harbor  for  any  class  of 
ships,  with  but  comparatively  small  expense. 

The  excavations  between  Tacamichapa  and  Minatitlan  can  be  reduced  ta 
a  minimum  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  locks,  which  will  slack  the  water 
upstream. 

The  hydrographic  party,  in  charge  of  lieutenant-commander  Farquhar, 
surveyed  accurately  the  Coatzaooalcos  Bar,  triangulating  from  a  measured 
base-line  on  its  western  shore,  and  checking  by  auxiliary  measurements. 

Soundings  were  taken  by  finding  the  angles  at  each  sounding  with  the 
sextant,  from  known  stations,  at  given  intervals  of  time,  and  locating  the 
average  line  of  soundings  by  the  sextant  and  bearings. 

Nearly  the  same  system  was  employed  in  the  Coatsaooalcos  River.  The 
coast-line  was  platted  from  magnetic  bearings  and  measured  distances,  with 
check-sights  to  all  available  stations. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  work  is  accurate  and  reliable.  The 
balance  of  the  hydrographic  work  on  the  Atlantic  side  must  be  considered  as 
reconnoissances  and  sketches. 

Harboius  in  thb  Paoivig  TxRMiNua  ov  THX  Canau— The  roadsteads  of 
Ventosa  and  Salina  Cruz  have  been  proposed  as  the  available  Pacific  harbors. 

In  their  present  state,  they  are  both  unsuitable  for  our  object,  and  while 
Salina  Cruz  can  be  converted  into  a  safe  artificial  harbor,  the  bay  of  Ventoaa 
never  will  be  used,  on  account  of  its  exposure,  the  nature  of  its  shores,  the 
limit  of  the  surf-line,  shape  of  the  coasts  and  holding  character  of  che  ground. 

The  position  of  Salina  Cruz  is  in  latitude  l^"  W  W  north,  and  longitude 
OS*  2ff  west  of  Greenwich. 

The  lagoons  ofier  no  natural  facilities  that  would  reoomanend  their  use  as 
a  part  of  the  canal,  except  in  the  case  that  the  Pacific  branch  of  the  canal 
should  be  located  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction.  But  under  this 
eondition,  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Chicapa  may  by  itself  offBet  the  prob- 
lematio  advantage  of  a  diminished  length  of  excavation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  impracticable  to  reach  the  upper  lagoon  by  an  arti- 
ficial channel  from  the  sea. 

The  volumes  of  water  of  the  many  rivers  traversing  the  plains  bring 
large  deposits  from  these  sandy  dirtriots,  which  are  shifted  by  the  tides  and 
currents. 

It  will  be  very  expensive  to  excavate,  under  water,  fifteen  miles  of  chan- 
nel, which  may  fill  up  immediately,  and  having  no  suitable  outlet  for  a  har- 
bor entrance,  they  are  no  better  than  an  inland  lake  for  the  purposes  of  this 
canal 

The  surveys  made  by  Master  C.  B.  Gill,  United  States  navy,  the  remarks 
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of  Lienteiuuit-oommaiider  A.  Hopkins  and  lieutenant-^x^zninandar  P.  H. 
Cooper,  and  the  statemenia  of  the  pUota  and  of  the  captain  of  the  port^  prove 
that  Salina  Cma  ia  preferable  to  La  Ventoea  for  the  purpoeee  of  a  port  of 
«ntry. 

A  breakwater  l,SO0  or  2,000  feet  long,  and  s.  67*  x.,  will  protect  this 
Salina  Cras  port,  and  convert  it  into  a  anng  harbor. 

I  i^rehend  no  difficnlty  in  oonatnicting  this  breakwater  with  the  suit- 
able material  at  hand.  The  artificial  port  at  Algiers  is  not  onlike  Salina 
Cnu  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  exposure,  but  very  different  aa  to  the 
violence  of  the  sea,  which  is  milder  at  Salina  Cnia. 

I  believe  that  the  swell  entering  the  roadstead  is  dne  to  lateral  trans- 
mission, and  absolutely  there  is  no  swell  by  reflexion.  I  went  on  board  the 
Cycme  during  «  heavy  swell,  and  observed  its  motion  along  the  coast,  and 
immediately  after  landing  I  ascended  to  Salina  Crua  Pointy  to  watch  the 
awell  from  a  height.  The  wind  was  south,  but  the  swell  came  from  the  west, 
and  after  being  considerably  broken  by  a  clump  of  rocks  which  advance 
toward  the  sea  at  Salinas  del  Marqu^  it  was  seni  out  toward  the  sea. 

The  transmitted  motion  reached  the  Salina  Orus  Point,  where  the  swell 
was  distinctly  seen  to  diminish  in  height,  and  to  enter  the  roadstead  through 
the  crevices  in  the  rocks  at  Salina  Orus  Point  and  south  of  the  rocks  in  a 
north-east  direction.  A  breakwater  in  the  direction  proposed  above  will 
make  this  port  as  smooth  as  Marseilles,  though  with  much  better  entrance. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  jetty  on  the  eastern  end 
of  this  port,  believing  that  the  breakwater  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  an 
area  large  enough  to  shelter  forty  vessels  riding  their  anchor  at  two  cables' 
length. 

Although  the  well-known  '  Mexican  double-current '  runs  northward  and 
sensibly  parallel  to  the  west  coast,  its  influence  does  not  reach  the  coast  itself; 
and  there  must  be  an  inner  oounter-current  in  close  proximity  to  the  land. 
This  fact  was  unmistakably  observed  by  me  during  four  days,  with  north  and 
south  winds;  and  the  captain  of  the  port  states  that  though  the  surface-cur- 
rents coincide  with  the  wind,  they  are  so  light  as  only  to  affect  the  course  of 
small  boats;  the  normal  currents  are  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east. 
He  has  had  many  years  of  experience  on  this  coast. 

The  line  of  surf  begins  almost  opposite  the  custom-house,  and  gradually 
widens  as  it  advances  toward  the  Morro  Point.  The  absence  of  surf  on  the 
west  end  of  the  port  illustrates  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  few  rocks  at  Point 
Salina  Oruz,  and  serves  us  as  an  index  to  what  may  be  expected  from  a 
breakwater. 

A  wharf  900  feet  long  could  now  be  used  for  the  discharge  of  vessels  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  year;  but,  since  they  have  no  wharf,  a  rope-ferry  is 
osed  instead. 

I  do  not  desire  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  would  be  easy  or  inexpensive  to 
convert  the  Salina  Orux  roadstead  into  a  harbor,  for  the  simplest  problem  of 
this  nature  requires  special  studies  absolutely  beyond  the  purpose  and  means 
of  the  expedition. 

There  is  no  engineering  undertaking  more  fruitful  of  mistakes  than  the 
lormation  of  artificial  harbors,  even  after  protracted  study  and  thorough  sur- 
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▼eys.  The  eompUcatioos  arising  from  litlonl  ittmriom  oftoa  reqsiie  to 
destroy  a  whole  series  of  plans,  aad  to  start  upon  a  new  sjystsm,  with  loss  oC 
time  and  heavy  expenses.  • 

With  regard  to  Salina  Craz,  I  know  nothing  about  the  diffionltiea  to  be 
enooonteved  in  the  f oondation  of  the  breakwater,  and  next  to  mrihing  about 
the  natnre,  intensity,  aad  effiscts  of  pserailing  trnmnti  aad  windi^  The 
data  I  hare  been  able  to  compile  have  been  gireo  abore,  and  all  I  can  say,  as 
an  expert,  is,  that  taking  into  accoont  the  results  of  sureys  snd  other  in- 
f onnation  obtained,  aad  having  inspected  the  localities  referred  to^  I  am  not 
able  to  see  anything  impracticaUe  in  the  proposed  f omatifla  el  tiiis  harbor. 

Judging  by  oomparisoa,  I  belieye  I  am  sale  in  stoting  tfaaft  the  ssa-works 
performed  in  many  places  appear  to  me  to  haye  been  oanstnicted  on  a  scale 
greater  than  their  importance  warrants,  when  they  are  compared  with  Salina 
Cnu  as  the  terminus  of  this  ship-csnaL     Thus: 

Aniibes, — Has  a  double  mole,  one  of  them  24  feet  above  the  sea,  protect- 
ing the  harbor  against  the  mistral  winda.  It  has  been  a  meet  expensiTe 
work,  requiring  many  additions  to  the  original  plan,  as  well  as  eorreetinfis. 

La  Oiote<.— Which,  like  Cherbourg,  straggles  agaiiwt  reflected  swells. 

Caamtf. — ^Whero  the  sand-deposits  will  forever  give  troable; 

Olonne. — Port  of  Sands;  <^eu  to  the  south-west  winds^  with  protection 
against  lateral  transmission, 

liflttfuU  qfTeuand  JU,^la.  the  latter,  the  porto  of  Saiat  Martin  and  La 
Flotto  have  given  a  great  deal  of  teouble,  with  complications  that  could  not 
be  foreseen  before  the  construction  of  their  moles. 

I  might  mention  eight  or  ten  other  artificial  harbors  of  a  limited  eonuner- 
cial  influence,  whose  importance  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  of 
Salina  Crux. 

Should  the  commeroe  of  the  canal  assume  such  dimensions  as  wooid  crowd 
the  harbor  of  Salina  Crux,  it  can  be  easily  conceived  that  heavy  exj^enditares 
would  be  warrantable  in  the  eonstruetioa  of  a  channel  frsa  the  eaaal  to  the 
upper  lagoon. 

PiBMANKMOT  OF  THB  WoRKs  AKD  Sajxtt  OP  T&AKsrr. — ^Taking  for 
granted  that  the  dimsasions  to  be  given  to  the  canal  and  aeoesuocy  woriu  will 
be  such  as  will  fulfil  the  laws  of  their  stability,  the  only  fotoes  that  will  oon- 
spire  agaiast  their  permanence  are  the  necesiary  wear  and  tear  incident  to 
the  nature  of  the  works,  accidents,  and  cataclysms.  The  former  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  the  engineer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  latter.  But  it  wiU  be 
well  to  say  that  earthquakes  are  not  unfreqneat  in  the  isthmus,  altheugh  I 
would  stoto  that  they  are  not  as  dangerous  as  is  popularly  believed.  Their 
damages  have  been  circumscribed  to  small  localities,  aad  their  effects  upon 
the  canal  may  be  ooasidered  under  two  points  of  view:  1.  The  immediate 
damage  that  the  canal  itself  may  suffer;  2.  The  result  of  these  damages,  as  they 
may  affect  the  character  of  inundations,  and  destnietion  of  life  and  property. 

Since  the  feeder  and  the  north  branch  of  the  eaaal  are  to  be  built  upoa 
the  valleys  of  large  watercourses,  sad  usiag  the  water  of  the  same  valleys, 
no  damage  to  property  nor  destruction  of  life  can  be  anticipated,  as  inherent 
to  the  artificial  channel.  On  the  Pacific  side,  the  land  being  flat,  no  torrento 
can  be  formed;  and  ito  numy  and  large  watereonraes  will  cairy  the  water  from 
the  feeder  to  the  sea. 
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I  have  siadiad  diligmtly  the  subject  of  eirUiqiiakei»  aad  their  efect  vpea 
the  iethmae,  haviiig  ooaeolted  the  fc^wiag  aathoritiee:  Benm  A*  Von  Hum^ 
boldt,  PilU»  A.  Srawn,  Perrey,  Surti,  Soldeni,  Dr  Yung^  ead  Dr  A.  Rojee* 

The  catadyBiDB  and  earthquakes  reoofded  in  South  aad  Central  Anerio* 
have  neyer  proved  deatructive  on  the  iathmua  to  an  extent  that  would  injure 
eeorioualy  a  canaL 

From  obeervationa  by  Peirey  during  many  yean»  the  following  ia  the 
yearly  average  of  earthquakea  throughout  the  earth:  23  in  winter,  16  in 
•pring;  20  in  summar.  22  in  autumn;  80  the  whole  year. 

We  visited  the  isthmua  duiing  the  two  seasons  of  manmnm  reourrenoe, 
and  only  ezpenenoed  three  earthquakes,  one  strong,  but  ^iduch  would  have 
been  barmlees  to  the  eanal,  and  the  other  two  quite  inaignifioant. 

Quito,  Veneauela,  and  Chili  are  the  points  of  the  continent  whence  earth* 
qnake-wsnrea  are  mostly  propagated  toward  the  iathmuf. 

The  earthquakes  of  1862  are  the  most  striking  general  earthquakes  re- 
eordedi  and  in  Oajaea  and  Vera  Crna  only  a  few  houses  were  cracked. 
At  all  events,  they  were  not  calamitous.  These  earthquakea  b^an  on  the 
17th  of  January,  by  an  eruption  of  the  Mauna  Loa,  nearly  destroying  the 
Sandwich  IsUuds.  In  July,  Cuba  and  Porto  Hico  suffered  terriUe  losses  in 
life  and  i«operty;  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  it  was  felt  in  Ceuta;  on  the 
18th  in  Santo  Domingo;  and  ia  Austria  it  was  so  violent  that  the  shock  rung 
the  chnreh-bells;  on  the  26th  it  was  felt  in  Qeorgia,  United  States;  on  the 
16th  ol  September  the  inhabitants  of  Manila  experienced  the  heaviest  oscil- 
lations in  their  records;  St  lago  of  Cuba  was  oompletdy  destroyed,  and  at 
nlmoat  the  same  instant  the  Etna  entered  into  one  of  its  most  terrible  erup- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  some  reason  holding  good  for  the 
safety  ol  the  isthmus,  when  it  escaped  the  commotion  of  a  centre  of  disturb- 
nnoe  conqpaiatively  doie,  while  distant  points  were  vi<dently  shaken. 

The  general  esjihquake  of  1867,  which  proved  so  calamitous  in  the  West 
Indies,  waa  harmless  in  the  isthmusi 

Ihe  above  ia  not  preeented  as  a  proof,  but  only  as  a  plausible  deduetioi^  ' 
tending  to  show  the  stability  of  the  isthiyus. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  confirm  the  belief  that  Calabris^  Tuscany,  Por- 
tugal, Cuba,  and  Japan  are  subject  to  heavier  commotions  than  any  isthmian 
route  will  ever  be;  and  yet  this  danger  is  never  taken  into  account  in  conneo- 
ticn  with  publio  works,  or  commercial  and  political  enterprises. 

The  data  obtained  from  onr  surveys  are  not  sufficient  to  make  estimatee 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  canaL 

,  I  have  thonght  it  advisaUa  to  exaggerate  the  dimensions  of  all  the  ele- 
menta  tending  to  exhaost  the  summit  water  supply,  and  to  tunnel  for  the 
feeder  in  localities  in  which  I  had  resson  to  believe  that  an  open  cat  would 
be  less  expenaiveh 

I  believe  that  the  cost  of  the  feeder  is  not  incommensurable  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  canal. 

For  the  pnrpcse  of  comparison,  we  have  the  Croton  aqueduct,  which  brings 
water  to  Kew  York  from  a  distance  of  41  miles.  In  its  construction,  it  has 
been  neceesary  to  prepare  an  immense  drainage  area,  to  make  costly  improve- 
ments, and  an  expensive  dam  at  the  Croton  River;  to  bring  the  water  through 
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an  arched  aqueduct  to  the  elegant  high  bridge  over  the  Harlem.  Hie  old 
reeervoir  was  canstrncted  in  Central  Park,  the  distributing  reservoir  in  Forty- 
second  street,  and  many  acoeesory  works,  more  or  less  ezpensiy e,  were  finished, 
at  an  average  expense  of  $1,000,000  per  mile. 

Many  years  of  ooonection  with  the  Cretan  aqfuednct  have  made  me  famil- 
iar with  tiie  character  of  its  works,  and  the  thorough  survey  made  of  the 
feeder  route  enables  me  to  believe  that  the  construction  of  the  ship-canal 
feeder  cannot  exceed  one  fifth  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Croton  aqueduct. 

The  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  canal  proper  need  no  defence;  Hiey 
depend  upon  the  assumed  dimensions  of  the  trench  and  locks,  iHiile  the  dass 
and  number  of  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  of  the  most  ordinary  nature. 

Although  the  construction  of  this  ahip-canal  is  truly  a  large  project,  when 
compared  with  many  ancient  works  its  magnitude  disappears. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  before  Christ,  the  pyr- 
amid of  Chemnif  was  commenced.  In  its  canstruction  360,000  slaves  were 
employed  during  twenty  years,  and  ten  years  were  spent  in  the  building  of  the 
causeway,  over  which  100,000  men,  in  gangs  of  10,000,  brought  the  materials 
to  the  pyramid. 

The  canal  built  by  Nitocris^  queen  of  Babylon,  and  which  protected  her 
kingdom  against  the  Medes,  was  made  by  turning  the  Euphrates  into  an 
artificial  channel,  probably  provided  with  gates  and  sluices,  and  with  so  many 
windings  that  it  was  a  three  days'  voyage  to  pass  the  town  of  Ardericca. 

To  prevent  the  city  from  inundations,  Nebnchadneanr,  ^ve  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  built  an  immense  lake  to  receive  the  flood- 
water,  while  facing  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  with  brick  and  bitumen  walls 
the  entire  length  of  its  course  through  the  city. 

Modem  Rome  is  abundantly  supplied  from  three  of  the  twenty  aqueducts 
that  once  brought  water  across  the  Campagna,  in  lines  from  30  to  00  miles  in 
length.     One  of  these  aqueducts  passed  over  7,000  arches. 

The  Therms  of  Agustus  and  Diocletian  were  magnificent  coneeptioos  of 
luxury.  In  the  latter,  410,000  Christians  were  employed,  and  it  furnished 
baths  for  32,000  people,  in  sumptuous  buildings  covering  an  area  nearly  a 
mile  in  circumference;  while  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  CaracaUa  still  attest  to 
their  ancient  vastness,  being  the  largest  ruins  inside  the  city,  next  to  the  Coli- 
seum. 

One  third  of  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum  still  remain,  inclosing  the  area 
where  100,000  spectators  once  witnessed  a  naval  battle  fought  upon  an  arti- 
ficial sea. 

I  believe  thaty  taking  into  account  the  transcendental  importance  of  the 
Tehuantepec  ship-canal,  and  the  power  of  our  present  civilization,  other  rea- 
sons than  'natural  obstacles*  and  the  'expense  of  the  andertaking'  must 
be  given  for  postponing  any  longer  the  opening  of  whatever  isthmian  route 
may  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  national  interest  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

ExFLOBATiONB  OF  THE  CoATZAOOALGOB  RivxR. — On  the  28th  of  November, 
the  Kansas  steam-Launch  and  four  canoes  shoved  off  the  Coatzacoalcos  bank, 
opposite  the  American  consulate,  having  on  board  our  instruments  and  all 
the  officers  and  men,  bound  for  the  mountains. 
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Wiih  a  dear  day  before  tu,  we  moved  slowly  np  stream,  meeting  many 
mahogany  and  oedar  rafts.  At  8  K  M .  we  landed  at  Almagrea,  a  dilapidated 
town  containing  98  Toters,  and  situated  thirty*seven  miles  south  of  the 
bar. 

This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  riyer  that  could  be  utilized  for  a  ship-canal, 
on  account  of  its  small  depth  and  frequent  bars.  It  will  be  more  economical 
and  expedient  to  commence  the  canal  at  the  town  opposite  the  BAucho  del 
Mariscal,  cutting  through  the  island  of  Tacamichapa,  in  the  direction  of 
Abealotitlan,  and  by  clearing  the  entrance  of  the  Mistan  Fork  avoid  the  sand 
deposits  which  come  from  this  river.  Although  the  Jumuapa  River  has  a 
fine  sand  bottom,  either  the  configuration  of  its  outlet,  its  internal  bars,  or 
the  shape  of  its  shores  prevent  its  sands  from  drifting  into  the  Coatzacoalcos, 
because  the  general  character  of  the  bottom  of  the  latter  river  consists  of 
plastic  day,  with  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  gtuvel  and  sand. 

For  a  description  of  the  Coatsacoalcos  below  Almagres,  see  extracts  of 
Oaptain  Farquhar's  report 

The  river  banks  below  Almagres  are  very  low,  frequently  flooded,  and 
the  country  is  crossed  by  many  creeks,  which  complicate  the  regimen  of  the 
river,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  tides,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  floods. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  meteorological  report  that  the  river  rises  and  faUs, 
often  without  apparent  cause,  and  independently  of  the  tides  and  wind. 

The  most  important  of  these  creeks  drain  the  country  west  of  Minatitlan, 
and  are  the  Menzapa,  Apepeche,  Ocosapa,  and  Jacoteno,  on  the  left  bank; 
and  the  Coatajapa,  which  drains  the  country  north  of  the  San  Antonio  River. 
All  river  depths  referred  to  in  this  report  relate  to  the  dry  season,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Minatitlan,  a  haven  exists,  made  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Ojosapaand  Tacojalpa,  where  the  Spanish  government 
water-cured  pine  masts  that  were  afterward  taken  to  the  Havana  and  Carraca 
arsenals. 

The  breadth  of  the  river  from  the  Coachapa  to  Almagres  varies  from  400 
to  600  feet,  while  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uspanapa  in  the  south  extremity 
of  Guerrero  Island,  near  TieA«  Kueva,  and  near  its  month,  this  majestic 
river  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide. 

These  and  other  important  facts  developed  by  the  accurate  surveys  of  this 
river  by  the  hydrographic  party  shows  that  a  secure  harbor  can  be  obtained 
on  the  gulf  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  safe  navigation  for  any  sized  ships,  as. 
far  as  the  island  of  Tacamichapa. 

The  improvements  required  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  effected.  The 
description  of  this  river  given  by  Seftor  Moro  is  very  accurate,  from  the 
Milagro  River  in  the  Chimalapa  region,  down  to  its  mouth  in  the  gulf. 

I  differ  from  hb  opinion  that  the  Coatzacoalcos  could  be  utilized  as  far  as 
its  confluence  with  the  Malatengo.  To  straighten  a  large  watercourse  is 
extremely  expensive,  and  above  Almagres  this  river  is  abruptly  tortuous, 
and  shallow  in  very  long  stretches.  Also  Sefior  Moro  never  went  north  and 
east  of  Santa  Maria  Chimalapa;  and  Sefior  Robles,  who  surveyed  the  Upper 
Coatzacoalcos  very  hastily,  was  often  deceived  by  the  native  Indians. 

We  left  Almagres  on  November  29th,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.    Two 
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miles  above  Almagres  we  law  fhe  first  -  bloff  npoQ  its  shores.  It  consisted  of 
green  sUte,  and  was  about  60  feet  high.  A  decided  change  ia  the  height 
of  the  shores  became  noticeable,  and  not  nnfreqnentljr  we  saw  eridsnees  ol 
strong  flood-currents. 

Five  miles  above  Almagrea,  the  river  becomes  nnintermptedly  tcrtaons, 
being  filled  with  extensive  bars  and  snags.  Its  current  flows  at  the  rate  of 
8  and  4.5  feet  per  second,  in  long  shallow  stretches;  7  miles  above  Almagrea 
one  of  these  bars  luid  dammed  the  river  so  high  that  it  bn^e  through  another 
place,  or  '  rompido, '  in  about  1848,  running  them  through  the  old  chaniml 
that  it  had  excavated  in  1834.  This  rompido  shortened  the  river-course  6 
miles,  but  the  bar  now  below  this  point  is  so  shallow  that  the  next  flood  may 
again  alter  its  course.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
these  breaks  take  place  every  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Our  travel  through 
this  part  of  the  river  was  very  unpleasant,  as  it  rained  in  torrents,  and  tha 
current  was  so  swift  that  the  canoes  passed  the  steam-lannch  with  ease, 
though  the  latter  carried  70  pounds  of  steam.  The  launch  became  disabled 
and  was  sent  back,  though  she  could  not,  in  any  case,  have  proceeded  much 
farther  up  stream,  on  account  of  the  frequent  bars,  over  which  our  canoes 
now  often  found  difficult  crossings. 

At  Pefia  Blanca  we  saw  the  first  indication  of  stratified  rocks  thus  far 
noticed;  the  banks  were  60  feet  high,  composed  of  white  and  green  strata  of 
clay,  with  a  shallow  synclinal.  The  average  strike  was  about  12",  and  dip- 
ping south.    The  natives  use  this  clay  in  the  manufacture  ol  their  rude  pottery. 

The  river  bottom  is  here  hard,  and  is  made  up  of  sharp  sand,  small  gravel, 
and  clay. 

From  the  island  of  Guapinoloya  to  Pedemal  Island,  the  river  is  very  deep, 
with  a  dean  clay  bottom,  and  only  occasionally  ssady. 

The  temperature  of  this  river  is  about  3  degrees  cooler  than  the  air  in  the 
morning,  and  4  degrees  cooler  at  noon.  This  was  only  observed  during  ovr 
journey  of  eight  days  up  the  river. 

After  passing  the  Cihalchijalpa  River,  the  banks  are  quite  high,  and  the 
Coatzacoalcos  grows  wider  and  shallow  opposite  the  island  of  Oaxaquefia, 
'where  it  is  about  1,400  feet  wide,  with  12  feet  of  water  in  the  channel,  which 
ia  about  200  feet  wide.  The  river  branch  on  the  north-west  side  of  this  island 
was  nearly  dry.  In  latitude  17**  27'  north,  there  is  a  dangerous  bend,  with 
a  high  bluff  in  the  receiving  shore,  and  a  large  sand  deposit  on  the  salient 
ijiore.  Farther  up  we  passed  the  Perla  and  Platanal  Islands,  covered  with 
camalote,  gimba,*  and  crocodiles.  The  camalote  is  a  taU  grass  eaten  by 
cattle;  the  gimba  is^a  species  of  bamboo. 

The  roots  of  both  plants  afford  a  most  effective  protection  to  the  banks 
against  the  heaviest  floods. 

Opposite  these  islands  the  bottom  is  dean,  plastic  day,  which  oocasinned 
great  difficulty  to  the  pole-men,  whose  pdes  were  buried  fast. 

In  latitude  ir  23^  north,  longitude  94''26'  west  of  Greenwich,  the  conntry 
becomes  wild  and  wooded;  the  current  is  swifter,  and  the  river  narrow, 
although  the  volume  of  water  appears  undiminished,  even  after  passing  above 
the  Chalchijalpa. 

The  Chalchijalpa  is  a  large  river,  whose  different  sooroes  come  from  the 
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direetion  f^  Hm  Ghimalapa  MonntaiiiB.  Selior  Hoto  wyi:  'The  lodiaai  of 
Santa  Maria  aaoend  it  <m  laha  to  a  point  38  miles  distant  from  their  Tillage.' 

Although  it  may  be  possible  to  vtiliae  isolated  portions  of  the  river  for  the 
canal,  even  in  these  high  points,  it  is  my  opiuMB  that  flood-gates  and  other 
aoceasory  works  will  overbalance  the  economy  of  excavatians.  Be  it  aa  it 
may,  future  surveys  must  determine  these  points^  with  the  study  of  details. 

We  then  passed  the  Jaltepec,  or  *  Rio  de  los  Mijes^'  which,  although  300 
feet  wide  at  its  month,  has  an  extended  bar,  with  a  channel  12  feet  wide  at 
its  month,  sad  less  than  6  feet  deep.  A  short  distance  above  this  river,  on 
the  Coatnooaloos,  we  encountered  the  first  dangerous  rapids  having  a  very 
strong  CBirent^  which  spends  its  force  in  lateral  deep  holes,  with  extensive 
whirlpools. 

The  river  Jaltepec  has  its  source  in  the  Mije  Sierra,  a  district  densely 
wooded,  and  originally  inhalnted  by  the  powerful  Indian  tribes  whose  few 
ramaining  descendants  are  now  passing  away.  The  remnants  of  these  races 
are  only  found  here  at  San  Juan  Guichioovi 

The  Goatzaooaloos  widens,  and  ag»in  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  river, 
ontiL  after  passing  SHchiL 

At  Mal-paso  it  again  contracts;  the  channel  is  narrow,  tortuous^  and  filled 
with  large  stones. 

'  SHohil, '  which,  translated  from  the  Mexican,  means  '  a  flower, '  is  the 
head  of  canoe  navigation  in  the  dry  season.  This  small  settlement  is  on  the 
left  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  from  this  height  an  extensive  view  can  be 
obtained  over  the  low  banks  of  the  opposite  shore.  Above  SHchil,  and  until 
we  reach  Mal-paso^  the  river  remains  wide,  and  the  banks  are  generally 
formed  by  green  slate. 

The  first  hills  become  visible  on  the  right  bank,  between  the  Jumnapa  and 
Chalchihalpa  rivers. 

They  are  low  and  broken  in  outline,  and  from  among  them  flows  a  brook, 
latitude  l?""  22^  north,  longitude  W  35'  west  of  Greenwich,  which  Don  Benito 
Suares  says  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  whose  waters  in  times  of  flood  run 
through  the  bed  of  the  Chalchijalpa.  One  mile  and  a  half  above  this  brook, 
we  left  the  Coatabcoalcos,  and  entered  the  Jumuapa  River.  Its  appearance 
is  diflerent  from  that  of  the  Coatzacoalcos,  though  with  indentical  geological 
characteristics.  It  is  about  300  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  with  deep  banks,  and 
so  shallow  that  our  canoes  could  hardly  get  along  through  its  tortuous  chan- 
nel filled  with  snags.  A  few  days  later  in  the  season,  travel  by  water  is 
interrupted,  and  canoes  can  ascend  as  far  only  as  Stf chiL     • 

After  passing  the  Jumuapa's  mouth,  the  average  width  of  the  river  cannot 
exceed  100  feet,  with  a  current  of  three  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  at  this 
season,  and  a  general  depth  of  from  3  to  5  feet;  but  the  channel  is  ttuversed 
by  innumerable  sand-bars,  with  only  a  few  inches  of  water  over  them. 

The  waters  of  this  river  are  about  2^  colder  than  those  of  the  Coatzacoalcos, 
and  as  we  ascend  the  stream  the  bottom  looks  blacker,  the  texture  of  the  clay 
is  coarser,  the  rocks  on  the  banks  more  granular,  red  clay  becomes  more  abun- 
dant than  green,  and  many  patches  of  oil,  from  vegetable  distillation,  are  seen 
floating  over  the  water.  On  our  first  camping  out  on  the  Jumuapa,  latitude 
l?"*  18'  30*  north,  longitude  94°  33',  I  picked  up  from  the  beach  several  pieces 
of  water-worn  lignite. 
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In  latitude  19"  IS'  Z(f,  longitude  94"*  33^  west  of  Greenwich,  we  found 
large  deposits  of  iron-sand,  and  what,  perhaps,  may  be  gold.  It  is  not  mica, 
and  although  the  little  bright  particles  might  be  copper  or  iron  pyrites,  still 
they  could  be  sensibly  flattened  by  pressure. 

Above  this  point  rapids  are  met  at  every  bend,  and  the  river  is  constantly 
breaking  through  new  channels,  though  these  changes  are  circumscribed  to 
▼ery  narrow  lateral  limits.     Four  rompidos  are  found  here  in  less  than  two 


During  our  journey,  all  the  officers  made  independent  notes  and  observa* 
tions,  which,  being  compared  at  night,  were  found  to  agree  very  fairly  while 
on  the  Coat2sacoalos;  but  after  entering  the  Jumuapa^  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  compare  our  notes  satisfactorily.  This  river  and  the  Sarabia  are  said 
by  Sefior  Moro  to  descend  from  the  Guienagate  Mountains.  Finally,  we 
passed  the  Fortuguero  Brook,  which  enters  the  Jumuapa  on  its  left  bank, 
and  all  the  surveying  parties  landed  at  I*  Pnerta  on  December  6th,  after  eight 
days'  canoe  travelling. 

Expj  ORATIONS  7B0M  La  PuiERTA  TO  Chivela. — After  leaving  La  Puerta, 
we  reached  the  picturesque  plains  of  Sarabia;  travelling  on  mules  over  very 
bad  roads. 

The  whole  district  up  to  San  Juan  Guichicovi  is  made  up  of  red  clay  ia 
its  plastic  state,  and  slates  of  several  odors,  and  of  all  degrees  of  hardness 
and  denudations.  Compact  limestone  here  makes  its  first  appearance  in  oux 
journey,  and  its  constant  association  with  silicates  indicates  the  presence  of 
hydraulic  limestone. 

The  extensive  district  of  San  Juan  Guichicovi  contains  jasper  and  argilla- 
oeous  limestones.  From  the  latter  a  good  cement  is  made,  as  can  be  attested 
by  the  huge  pile  of  this  material  opposite  the  old  unfinished  church  com- 
menced by  Cort^. 

While  passing  through  this  wild  and  romantic  region,  we  crossed  the 
MogaAe  and  Pachifie,  both  torrent  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Malatengo»  and 
of  no  value  .to  our  purposes,  being  low  as  to  elevation  and  insignificant  as  to 
volume. 

The  geological  features  of  the  country  do  not  again  change  much  until 
after  crossing  the  Malatengo  near  its  junction  with  the  Citufte  River.  The 
clay  then  becomes  more  sandy,  compact  limestone  forms  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  gray  slate  and  quartz  bowlders  are  seen  in  abundance. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Petapa,  a  greenish  slate  was  often  met  with,  and  on 
the  road  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  blue  and  green  malachite. 

Gaining  very  little  information  here,  we  left  for  El  Barrio,  after  taking 
note  of  the  traditional  rumor  about  some  large  lakes  in  the  Petapa  Mountains. 

Leaving  £1  Barrio,  we  crossed  several  small  dry  streams,  and  lastly,  came 
to  the  Almoloya,  which  was  spoken  of  as  the  great  dependence  of  the  summit- 
leveL  We  found  it  about  20  feet  wide,  with  a  sluggish  current,  and  hardly 
6  inches  deep.  Its  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  was  often  dry,  the  water  percolat- 
ing through  the  gravel.  What  we  had  seen  convinced  me  of  the  impossibility 
of  using  the  streams  that  could  be  found  high  enough  for  supplying  the  sum- 
mit-level of  a  ship-canaL 

Still,  to  place  these  facts  beyond  doubty  transit  and  level  lines  were  run. 
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with  the  retidtfl  giTen  in  the  sequel  From  the  Malataogo  near  the  Citufte 
Kiver,  the  ground  riees  oonatantly  toward  the  north,  and  after  we  croeaed 
the  Almoloys  it  deeoends  ateadily  toward  Chivela. 

This  hacienda  is  aituated  on  the  soath-west  codim  of  the  remarkably  lev^el 
tahle-land  of  the  summit  of  the  sunk  oordiUeraa,  which  join  the  Andes  by 
the  east  and  the  Bocky  Mountains  by  the  west 

The  Tarifa  and  Chiyela  plains  are  one  and  the  same  table-land  of  the  sum- 
mit, but  the  valley  seems  divided  into  two  parts,  the  hills  approaching  each 
other  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Tari^ 

The  remarkable  Chivela  plains  can  be  said  to  be  the  flat,  broad  valley  of 
the  Otate  Brook,  and  having  an  area  of  ten  and  one  half  square  miles. 

The  soil  is  sandy  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  as  is  shown  by  the 
weUs  of  the  locality,  and  the  easily  excavated  and  deep  banks  of  the  many 
brooks  that  traverse  its  surface  in  the  rainy  season. 

Korth  of  the  Chivela  House,  the  eastern  slope  of  all  the  gently  rolling  hil- 
locks are  covered  with  stones  of  different  siaes,  hinting  by  their  direction  and 
position  that  they  have  been  deposited  there  contemporaneously  with  the 
drift  of  the  Pacific  plains,  or  by  the  action  of  floods  of  a  more  recent  period. 

There  are  eight  dry-brook  crossings  before  entering  the  contracted  part 
of  these  plains,  and  they  show  that  the  sand  deposit  becomes  thinner  as  we 
approach  Tarifa,  where  many  pools  of  stagnant  water  prove  that  the  soil  is 
impermeable. 

The  houses  at  Tarifa  are  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  all  the  surrounding 
country  becomes  flooded  during  the  heaviest  rains;  but  soon  after,  the  waters 
find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Almoloya  and  Chichihua  rivers.  These 
plains  are  covered  with  grass,  and  in  the  places  not  deared,  a  thick  under- 
brush shelters  abundant  game  and  a  few  beasts  of  prey. 

Boyal  palms,  the  silk-tree,  and  three  species  of  sensitive  plant  are  very 
numerous. 

We  remained  in  Tarifa  a  week,  waiting  by  appointment  for  Don  Julian 
Macheo^  the  owner  of  extensive  lands  of  the  isthmus.  We  made  many  ex- 
plorations with  a  levelling  transit  and  two  barometers,  measuring  distances 
with  the  micrometer  on  the  speaking-rod. 

Simultaneous  barometric  observations  were  taken  hourly  on  the  coast,  at 
Chivela,  and  at  whatever  point  explorations  were  under  way. 

We  found  the  details  of  the  country  very  imperfectly  given  in  maps,  and 
became  convvioed  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  the  topographic  work 
over  again,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  north  of  Tarifa.  Seftor  Macheo 
informed  me  that  the  lake  supposed  to  exist  by  some,  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Chicapa,  was  simply  an  invention;  because  his  father  visited  the  source 
of  the  Chicapa,  and  never  found  the  lake.  Later  in  our  explorations,  I  saw 
the  principal  source  of  the  Chicapa  as  it  poured  from  among  the  crevices  of 
the  large  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr  Scarce's  rancha 

The  Tarifa  River  has  its  source  in  the  Pasapartida  HilU>. 

On  December  18th,  its  breadth  was  20  feet,  its  mean  depth  .08  foot,  and 
its  mean  velocity  .03  foot  per  second;  consequentiy  its  delivery  was  at  the 
time  less  than  one  half  cubit  foot  per  second. 

Fbom  Tari7A  to  Chichihua  Rivsb.— On  December  19th  we  left  early  in 
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the  morning,  to  explore  the  Chichihna  Rirer.  We  crossed  the  Tarifa  River 
three  times,  the  first  psrt  of  onr  joamey^  being  tow)Etfd  the  north,  and  npon 
its  valley  a  beautiful  and  grassy  plain.  At  the  end  of  the  flnt  three  miles 
we  left  the  Albricias  Mountains  and  the  Oonvento  Cerro  to  the  south-east, 
and  began  to  ascend  rapidly  to  the  north,  by  the  complicated  system  of  hills 
which  divide  the  Tarifa  and  Otate  water-sheds. 

I  will  be  very  particular  in  describing  this,  the  last  north-'west  spur  of  the 
Albricias  chain,  because  here  lies  the  heaviest  part  of  the  cutting  for  the 
canal-feeder. 

The  Albricias  Mountain  is  made  up  of  marbles  sand  magnesian  limestones, 
from  the  Convento  Cerro  till  it  reaches  a  point  east  of  Santa  Maria;  it  fol- 
lows parallel  to  the  Corte  River  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  turns  east; 
in  other  words,  compact  limestone  and  dolomites  skirt  tiie  base  of  the  high- 
est isthmian  mountains,  at  a  height  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
ooean. 

Due  north  of  Tarifa  are  found  soft  limestones,  very  dilTerent  from  the 
dolomites  above  referred  to,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  travertine. 

They  were  deposited  in  strata,  whose  dip  is  now  vertical,  with  a  north 
and  south  strike,  and  this  character  is  common  to  the  whole  of  this  spur;  but 
the  quality  of  its  material  varies  a  great  deal,  since  sometimes  it  is  calcare* 
ous  tufa;  then  it  passes  into  argiUaoeous  marl,  and  again  the  clay  disappears, 
and  sand  predominates. 

This  material  is  so  soft  tbat  the  foot-travel  over  it  grinds  it  into  impalpa- 
ble dust. 

The  furrows  made  by  each  rainy  season  compel  the  Indians  to  leave  last 
year's  tracks  for  new  ones,  until  they  have  made  so  many  paths  over  these 
hills  that  it  is  confusing  to  select  the  best  road. 

North  of  this  ridge  the  country  descends  to  the  CSiichihua  Valley,  and  is 
formed  by  soft  sandstone,  until  the  junction  of  the  Chichihna  and  the  Peri- 
con,  where  jasper  and  argillaceous  rocks  are  again  seen  ascending  toward  the 
north,  forming  the  hilly  district  enclosed  by  the  Chichihua,  Malatengo^  Corte^ 
and  Coyolopa  rivers. 

Occasionally  plastic  red  and  green  clay  are  met  with,  as  well  as  granular 
quarts  bowlders. 

South  of  the  Perioon,  the  streams  have  out  their  way  through  the  rooks  in 
situ,  and  neither  drift  nor  indications  of  heavy  floods  are  visible;  but  the 
bed  of  the  Chichihua  has  dear,  sharp  sand  brought  down  from  the  potreros 
east  of  Cofradia  Range. 

The  summit  of  Siwra  Bbmca  Pus  is  1,232  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  waters  of  the  Corte  into  Tarifa,  it  will  be  neoesssry  to  cut 
the  thin  web  at  this  pass  to  a  depth  of  483  feet,  or  to  tunnel  through  it»  if  it 
is  found  cheaper  than  either  an  open  cut  or  a  detour  up  the  Tsri^  River 
Valley.  In  the  present  state  of  my  knowledge  of  the  locality,  I  would  pro- 
pose a  tunnel,  that  may  be  of  small  dimensions,  through  rocks  that  I  know 
are  very  soft.  This  tunnel  will  be  9,660  feet  long,  and  its  area  need  not 
exceed  that  of  a  rectangle  19  feet  by  12  feet,  surmounted  by  a  semicir* 
cular  arch  of  12  feet  span.  Under  these  conditions,  its  oost  will  be  less  than 
|60(\000. 
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Trom  l^e  pMt  we  dMoended  hj  tiM  iMJi'lii«6>gt  to  ilM  Otate  Brook;  crcwBod 
a  gently  ToUing  plain,  with  rich  paeturee,  and  aecended  the  Chidufaaa  Mira* 
dor,  a  high  hiU,  firom  whence  the  sarroimding  coantry  could  be  easily  m* 
epeeted.  We  took  eereral  obeenrations  with  the  barometer,  and  measured 
8  jveral  angles  to  teat  Moro's  triaagulation.  We  descended  to  a  small  Talley, 
crossed  the  brooks  Mentidero  and  Milsgro,  and  after  one  and  a  half  miles* 
travel  to  the  north,  we  ascended  the  hills  which  form  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chichihna.  Their  general  direction  is  to  the  east;  and  these  hills  are  highest 
at  the  Fericon  junction,  where  there  is  a  eafion  about  100  feet  wide,  with 
nearly  vertical  waUs,  about  150  feet  high.  A  gradual  descent  to  the  east 
brought  us  to  the  Chichihua  below  the  Goraso  Brook,  and  where  we  cross- 
sectioned  the  Chichihua  at  a  point  71  feet  below  Chivela;  a  short  distance 
below,  the  Chichihua  flows  into  the  Corte  Biver.  It  was  here  that  I  con- 
ceived it  possible  to  use  the  Corte  as  a  snmmit-feeder,  because  its  tortuous 
course  and  probable  rapids  naturally  led  me  to  think  that  it  wouLI  be  easy 
t^  overcome  the  small  difference  of  level  without  going  very  far  up  stream. 

MoHXTXA  RivsR  AND  Cavib. — ^Wc  left  Tarifa  December  21,  1870,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  under  a  leaden  sky,  from  which  poured  a  blinding  rain. 
Our  route  was  by  the  north-east  until  we  reached  Tabla  Bolsa,  which  ia  a 
very  small  valley,  lower  than  Tarifa,  since  it  sheds  toward  the  east.  The 
Panecillo,  which  we  crossed  and  followed  after  the  last  Tarifa  Ford,  led  us 
to  the  source  of  the  Monetsa.  This  river  flows  from  under  a  natural  Gothic 
arch,  cut  by  its  waters  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Convento  HiU. 
This  bin  consists  of  pure  black  marble,  and  the  walls  of  the  arch  or  tunnel 
which  traverses  it  are  perforated  and  jagged,  pouring  in  all  directions  fine 
transparent  streams  of  crystalline  and  delicious  water.  This  natural  arch  or 
bridge  is  25  feet  high,  23  feet  broad,  and  about  120  feet  long.  A  thousand 
yards  below  this  point,  the  stream,  which  flows  over  a  black  bed  of  rocks 
fantastically  water-worn,  plunges  into  a  beautiful  cave  about  one  half  a  mile 
long,  and  called  the  Large  Convento. 

The  Monetn  was  found  112  feet  below  the  summit  at  its  source,  and  de- 
livering 2.8  cubit  feet  per  second.  After  this  river  emerges  from  the  moun- 
tain, it  is  joined  by  the  brook  Lefia  del  Monte,  and  with  a  uniform  grade 
runs  along  a  fertile  valley  which  terminates  in  the  Chicapa  River,  at  the  town 
of  San  Miguel,  300  feet  below  the  summit.  The  material  of  the  Convento 
Mountain  is  admirably  suited  for  construction  purposes;  and  a  marble  and 
lime  quarry  can  be  easily  opened  at  a  very  convenient  distance  from  the 
summit-works.  I  will  not  describe  the  exact  route  from  Tarifa  to  San 
Miguel,  being  of  little  importance  to  our  subject. 

The  Chicapa  was  first  cross-sectioned  at  San  Miguel,  near  the  Kiltepec 
Ford,  though  with  a  result  higher  than  its  minimum  value,  since  copious 
rains  had  been  falling  for  the  past  six  days. 

Six  experiments  were  made  for  velocity,  at  the  end  areas  of  the  portion  of 
the  river  chosen,  using  the  surface  velocity  reduced  to  mean  velocity  by 
Weisbach's  fomrala.    This  same  method  was  employed  in  all  important  rivers. 

The  village  of  San  Miguel  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicapa,  and  at  the 
point  of  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Monetsa  and  Xoxocuta  rivers, 
being  shut  in  by  high  mountains  on  all  sides. 
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The  Xdzooiita  comes  from  the  mountains  north  of  San  Mignel  and  flows 
to  the  Pacific,  while  a  small  stream  on  the  north  slope  of  these  same  moan- 
tains  flows  to  the  Atbntio.  The  sooroes  of  this  streamy  which  are  qnite  near, 
were  explored;  and  since  San  Mignel  is  so  low,  and  the  streams  aie  so  short, 
I  oonceiyed  the  hope  of  finding  here  a  low  pass  to  bring  the  Oorte  waters  to 
tiie  east  end  of  Cerro  Albricias,  nsing  the  Lower  Chioapa  Valley  for  the  canal- 
bed.  The  San  Miguel  Pass  was  subsequently  lerelled,  and  found  impracticable. 

We  spent  two  days  in  San  Miguel,  weather-bound,  but  making  short  ex- 
oursions  in  the  surrounding  country.  Afterward,  we  here  obtained,  in  fair 
weather,  five  long  series  of  barometric  obeerrations,  and  found  the  altitude 
to  be  403  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  same,  as  given  by  the  level,  is  404  feet. 
On  December  24th,  Chimalapa  Indians  were  engaged  to  accompany  us  into  the 
woods,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  started  up  the  Chicapa  Val- 
ley, with  the  intention  of  testing  the  practicability  of  joining  the  Chicapa  and 
Ostuta  rivers,  as  suggested  by  Seflor  Moro 

It  will  be  well  to  say  that,  from  San  Miguel  to  Mr  Scaroe's  rancho,  bear- 
ings were  taken  with  the  compass,  and  the  distances  were  estimated  by  the 
watch,  keeping  a  uniform  gait  in  our  walk.  All  I  can  claim  for  this  exploration 
is,  that  it  is  a  very  conscientious  reconnoissance  of  the  ground,  giving  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  topography.  It  has  been  platted  with  the  bearings  taken 
all  along,  and  the  latitude  of  three  points,  after  calculating  our  rate  of  traveL 
It  is  also  abundantly  checked  by  the  bearings  of  prominent  points,  taken 
from  Tarifa,  Convento  Summit,  San  Miguel,  Xoxocuta,  Palmar,  near  an 
indigo  plantation,  before  descending  to  Ultimo  rancho,  at  Bosetta  Hill,  on 
the  Espiritu  Santo  Hill,  and  on  the  Atraveeado,  at  three  different  points. 
This  route  can  be  said  to  have  been  surveyed  by  intersecting  bearings  from 
known  points. 

The  whole  Chicapa  River  can  be  ascended  to  its  source  without  great  diffi- 
culty, through  a  wild  and  uninhabited  region. 

The  only  remarkable  feature  of  this  stream  is  its  extraordinary  rise,  which 
takes  place  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  hundred,  since  it  falls  1,000  feet  in  less 
than  18  miles. 

Mr  Scaroe's  rancho  was  found  to  be  616  feet  above  the  Chivela  station; 
and  the  Chicapa  at  this  point  passes  less  than  60  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second. 

At  the  end  of  four  days  we  again  started  up  the  stream,  following  the  bed 
of  the  Chicapa  with  the  compass,  and  levelling  by  angles  of  elevation  and 
depression,  and  reducing  to  the  horinm  the  distances  as  given  by  the  mi- 
crometer. About  1,700  feet  from  Scarce's  rancho  we  came  to  the  main  source 
of  the  Chicapa.  The  water  pours  from  among  the  crevices  of  very  large 
bowlders,  which  have  fallen  over  the  bed  of  the  river,  from  a  cliff  about  800 
feet  high.  From  this  point  forward,  the  river,  which  delivered  about  50  cubio 
feet  at  Scaroe's  rancho^  hardly  carries  two  or  three  cubio  feet  of  water. 

Beyond  this  point,  and  about  1^  miles  from  Scaroe's,  the  little  water  that 
flows,  and  the  reduced  size  of  its  bed,  made  me  abandon  this  thalweg  for 
that  of  a  dry  brook  with  a  very  wide  bed,  whose  direction  seemed  to  lead 
toward  the  Atravesado  Mountain.  This  brook  was  named  Arroyo  Providenda. 

The  small  tributary  of  the  Chicapa,  just  abandoned,  turned  toward  the 
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ncarth  behind  *  high  chAin  of  near  hills,  and  is  eridently  a  verj  nDAll  and 
short  stream.  Up  to  l^timo  laneho  the  rooks  are  argilUoeoos;  hot  near  the 
Booroe  of  the  Chioapa»  eompaot  and  bine  limestones  abonnd,  whieh  grow 
eoaraer  as  we  asoend  to  the  Arroyo  ProTidenoia. 

This  stream  runs  through  a  deep  oanon,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  its  precipitoiu  sides  are  oo^ered  with  overhanging  stalaotites. 

We  also  found  quite  a  large  deposit  of  nitrate  of  potassa  abont  two  milee 
east  of  Soaroe's  rancho.  After  four  days'  travel  we  aecended  to  a  high  spot, 
where  the  nnderbmsh  oeases  to  grow. 

We  then  ascertained  that  we  had  f dlowed  the  lowest  valley,  which  leads 
directly  to  the  gap  between  the  highest  point  of  the  Sierra  and  the  Atrave- 
sado  Peak;  in  other  words,  we  had  followed  the  Tslley  sapposed  by  More  to 
be  the  bed  of  the  Chioapa  River.  A  reoonnoiisanoe  from  a  high  point  advised 
ns  to  leave  Providenoia  Brook,  which  had  become  impossible  to  ascend,  for 
another  more  southerly  and  marked  valley,  which  was  named  Agnas  Knevas, 
in  commemoration  of  the  day,  January  1,  1871.  When  we  struck  it,  at  7 
A.  M.,  our  height  was  1,375  feet  above  Chivela,  and  at  4  P.  M.  our  elevation 
was  3,246  feet.  Feeling  convinced  beyond  any  poesible  doubt  that  this  was 
tbe  lowest  thalweg  within  five  miles  from  north  to  south,  I  determined  to 
leave  its  bed,  and  see  how  the  country  looked  east  of  us,  or  toward  the  Os- 
tuta.  Ten  minutes  up-hiU  travel  brought  us  to  a  cleared  eminence,  from 
which  I  saw,  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  I  cannot  describe,  that  the 
chances  of  bringing  a  feeder  through  this  route  were  very  few,  because  our 
height  was  so  great,  and  the  Ostuta,  running  from  north  to  south,  had  to 
deeoend  an  astonishing  distance,  in  order  to  make  a  junction  of  these  rivers 
possible,  since  the  Pacific  plains  reached  to  our  latitude,  and  from  this  point 
northward  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains.  I  hoped  that  our 
labor  might  still  bear  some  fruit,  beoanse,  turning  to  page  11  of  SeAor  Moro's 
ongiDal  report,  in  my  possession,  entitled  '  Beoonocimiento  del  Istmo  de 
Tdhuantepec,  London,  June  1,  1844,'  I  read  the  following  words,  which  I 
translate.  Seflor  Moro,  standing  on  the  Atraveeado  Mountain,  says:  'To- 
ward the  north  I  saw  the  deep  ravine  through  which  the  Chicapa  runs;  and 
oa  the  east  the  high  lands  of  the  Ostuta's  bed,  which  I  had  just  visited  and 
recognised  perfectly,  were  less  than  three  miles  o£f.  The  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  points  is  so  inconsiderable  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  effooting  the  junction  of  these  rivers.  And  it  is  no  less  evident 
that  there  is  not  the  least  obstacle  to  prevent  it,  in  the  short  distanoe  inter- 
V suing  between  them."  Filled  with  hope  at  this  precise  statement,  although 
very  short  of  provisions,  and  with  the  Indians  who  accompanied  us  very  dis- 
contented and  rebellious,  I  turned  to  the  south-east,  in  order  to  asoend  the 
Atraveeado.  Failing  to  see  from  the  Atravesado  anything  in  the  direction  of 
the  Ostuta,  on  account  of  an  intervening  mountain,  we  moved  south  and  then 
east,  in  order  to  deeoend  by  a  detour  to  the  most  south-easterly  spur  of  the 
Atravesado. 

With  the  ezoeption  of  the  high  point  just  abandoned  on  the  sooth,  every- 
thing else  east  or  north  of  us  appeared  under  our  feet;  and  had  it  been  possi- 
ble to  see  the  high  land  of  the  Ostuta  from  any  point  of  this  mountain,  this 
was  the  place  from  which  to  view  it.  The  highest  part  of  the  siena  bears 
Hist.  Max.,  Vol.  VL    44 
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nortli  2*  east  from  ns,  and  a  spur  from  it  hides  th«  plaoe  tfaronc^  idiich 
Moro  thought  he  saw  Ostata.  Sinoe  his  asMrfeioa,  quoted  above,  is  so  positiTe, 
I  most  condnde  that  he  lost  his  bearings,  and  mistook  for  the  Ostnta  the 
small  valley  mnning  behind  Trespioos  Hill,  and  the  peeoiiariy  sharp  and  craggy 
limestone  hiUs  near  them,  called  the  Cneamatss;  bat  these  points  are  evi- 
dently low,  too  far  soath,  and  proved  to  be  at  least  fifteen  miles  away  from 
where  Moro  proposed  to  begin  his  feeder.  The  deep  valley  we  saw  at  our 
feet  with  terrible  distinctness  proved  to  be  the  Ostnta's;  bat  we  ooald  not  be- 
lieve it,  because  it  appeared  to  be  4,000  or  d,000  feet  below  as.  After  all 
our  notes  were  platted,  the  Fortona  Brook  was  foond  to  run  up  so  near  tiie 
gap  that  it  may  be  possible  that  Moro  mistook  it  for  the  Chicapa.  This  opin- 
ion is  strengthend  by  the  fact  that  Moro  asoended  the  Atravesado  from  Nilte- 
pec,  and  not  by  the  bed  of  the  Chicapa.  I  declare  dirtinetly  that  there  is  no 
point  on  the  Atravesado,  nor  near  it,  from  which  the  Chicapa  and  Ostata 
valleys,  nor  the  land  throagh  which  they  run,  can  be  seen  at  tiie  same  time. 

I  was  accompanied  on  this  expedition  by  Mr  Buel  and  SeAor  Macheo — 
two  of  the  most  coursgeoas  and  daring  men  I  have  ever  known.  We  con- 
sidered this  solution  of  Moro's  project  as  the  only  hope  for  a  canal;  sinee  the 
Carte  project,  besides  being  as  yet  problematic,  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
against  it;  therefore,  we  stadied  tiiese  mountains  with  aazioas  intetest, 
sparing  no  personal  discomfort,  till  the  country  was  explored  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  go. 

Moro's  assertion  was  not  verified,  and  since  oar  steps  were  barred  by  the 
precipices  which  bind  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Atravesado,  we  determined  not 
to  give  up  hoping  until  we  had  seen  the  ground  from  below,  upward.  Accord- 
ingly, we  decided  to  descend  to  the  town  of  Kiltepec,  explore  the  Ostuta  as 
far  as  possible,  and  endeavor  to  reconnoiter  the  gap  referred  to  by  Sellor 
Moro. 

As  we  left  Agues  Nuevas  Brook,  the  dimate,  as  weD  as  the  faana,  flora, 
and  geology  of  the  eoantry,  changed  visibly.  Nothing  bat  the  pine  grew 
over  the  nearly  bare  rock  of  finely  laminated  shale,  which,  as  we  ascended, 
became  transformed  into  a  breccia,  very  much  decomposed  on  the  surface, 
but  bearing  no  vegetation.  The  summit  of  Cerro  Atravesado  consists  of  ' 
porphyry  and  argillaceous  rocks.  This  hill  is  ingrafted  into  the  main  sierra 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  a  very  conspicuoos  manner  blocks  the  valley  of 
the  Chicapa  at  right  angles  to  its  thalweg.  Its  top  sarface  is  flat,  about 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with  rich  pastare.  All  along  its  exten- 
sive top,  and  in  a  south-west  direction,  we  found  immense  blocks  of  granite 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  plaoe,  and  oan  only  be  aceoonted  for  by  supposing 
either  that  they  had  fallen  down  from  the  highest  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  gap  thnmgh  which  Moro  proposed  to  pass 
the  canal-feeder,  or  that  they  were  there  through  glacial  aetien. 

ExFLOBATioNs  OP  THB  OsFUTA  BivxB. — On  ths  <Hih  <rf  Jauusxy  wa  left 
Niltepec  for  the  Ostuta.  The  whole  river  to  Piedra  Grande  is  level  and 
covered  with  drift,  remarkable  for  its  siae  and  the  direetioB  ef  its  dispsnion. 
The  whole  Pacific  plain  fcnrms  a  basin  of  about  1,400  square  miles,  and  its 
shape  can  be  likened  to  that  of  a  half-cone,  of  small  height,  hollow  and  in- 
verted, having  its  apex  at  Boca  Banra.    Toward  this  point  flow  all  the  rivers 
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cntlwFiafioiideiiiAndialdiMOtiMk;  Imt  tlw  dnpmiai  o£  tht  drift  takei 
plAoe  in  a  scmth-irevterly  cUrectioii,  whatever  the  shape  or  iniilinatinn  ol  the 
ground  on  these  plains.  Brratie  Uoeka  are  f oond  in  tUa  direction  from  tiie 
Ortnta,  which  flows  eonth-westeriy  to  the  Tshoantopec  Biyer.  This  latter 
stream  mns  from  west  to  east,  and  even  in  the  moontaina,  as  on  the  Atraye- 
aado,  there  are  blocks  of  granite  at  an  elevation  of  five  thoosand  feet  above 
the  ooean,  and  arranged  in  lme$,  sensibly  parallsL  to  thoae  of  the  ooarse  drift 
on  the  plains  thirty  miles  off,  Some  of  the  blooks  have  a  volnme  of  over 
190,000  cabic  feel  These  blooks  are  also  foend  arranged  in  the  same  direc- 
tion north  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  isthmns,  in  tiie  town  of  Santa  Maria. 

Most  of  the  Pacific  rivers  have  considerable  beds;  but  with  the  exoaption 
of  the  Ostnta,  they  all  pass  very  little  water  at  this  eeaaon. 

The  Nfltepec  waa  nearly  dry»  and  the  brooks  Chocolate,  Huaoamaya,  Agna» 
Zarea,  Petaca,  Roble,  and  Jnamol  were  entirely  dry.  The  plains  are  arid, 
hot»  and  sandy.  Besides  a  parched  underbnuh,  hardly  any  other  vegetation 
is  seen,  except  a  poor  quality  of  grass  and  the  jfeara-tree  (CVetoentia  eujete). 
This  tree  is  varioosly  called  in  different  places  Jlcara,  totnma,  higaera,  dita, 
and  chima;  it  is  small,  not  unlike  the  apple-tree  in  appearanee,  and  bearing 
a  green  sesile  fmit  or  goord,  nsed  by  the  natives  extensively  as  enps,  vessels, 
etc.  When  ripe  it  possesses  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  the  properties  of 
ergotine;  but  fortnnately  the  Indians  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  nse  it  for  no 
medicinal  porposes.  The  Ostnta  River  was  ganged  at  Piedra  Grande,  anil 
fonnd  to  deliver  only  203  cubic  feet  per  second. 

On  the  0th  of  January  we  left  Piedra  Grande  by  the  north-east,  and  camped 
by  the  Ostnta,  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  north  of  oar  starting-point. 

In  all,  we  made  four  camps,  and  ascended  the  river  for  sevenfeaea  miles 
from  Piedra  Grande,  or  where  the  highest  peak  of  the  sierra  bora  aonth  89"* 
west  from  us.  Two  and  a  third  miles  after  leaving  Piedra  Grande^  we  tnm 
north  to  ascend  the  Cristalinas  Hills,  in  order  to  see  the  valley  of  the  Ostnta, 
and  Moro's  Gap  on  the  Atravesado.  We  soon  reached  the  top  of  a  steep  hill, 
at  the  point  marked  on  the  map  No.  2,  El  PortOla 

This  point  is  122  feet  below  Chi  vela;  and  looking  to  onr  left,  we  had  a 
discouraging  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Ostnta.  Its  tortnons  course  could  easily 
be  traced  in  the  deep  valley  at  our  feet,  until  it  turned  sharply  to  the  west, 
behind  a  mountain  lower  than  the  one  we  stood  upon.  Moro's  Gap  was 
aqnare  in  front  of  this  turn,  and  conriderably  higher  than  El  PortiUo. 

We  descended  then  to  the  river,  and  after  fording  it  without  difficulty, . 
asoended  up  stream  by  the  right  bank,  cutting  onr  way  through  the  dense 
foliage.  Occasionally  we  ascended  near  hills,  or  climbed  trees  to  study  the 
topogn^hy.  Our  barometric  observations  were  taken  very  carefully,  though 
in  our  two  first  tents  the  atmospheric  state  was  nnpropitious. 

iMFBAcncABiLnT  OF  JoomnQ  THs  Chioafa  ahd  Obtuta  RivxBfl. — Seftor 
More  makes  t^Himo  rancho  and  Chivela  at  the  same  height.  A  glance  at  the 
barometric  data  shows  it  to  be  276  feet  above  Chivela;  but  although 
the  heists  for  each  set  of  observations  agree  within  six  feet,  since  only 
three  observations  were  taken,  I  will  pass  to  the  rancho  Scarce,  where  five 
sets  of  good  observations  were  taken,  giving  a  mean  of  624  feet.  The 
distance  between  these  two  points  is  less  than  eight  miles;  following  the  river 
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taniB,  and  applying  the  rise  per  mile  of  the  lirer  between  San  Miguel  and 
Scaroe's  rancho,  which  are  points  well  detennined,  we  should  find  that  the 
Chicapa^  at  eight  miles  from  the  rancho  Scarce,  must  fall  about  422  feet. 

It  needs  no  demonstration  to  prove  that  the  Chicapa  Valley  is  the  only 
route  for  Moro's  feeder. 

At  San  Miguel  this  rirer  is  over  309  feet  below  the  summit,  and  at  El 
P^mar  it  is  24  feet  abore;  hence  the  cutting  below  the  Chicapa  bed  must 
commence  2,400  feet  before  reaching  the  Palmar  Brook.  This  cutting,  grad- 
ually increasing  in  depth,  will  be  eleven  miles  long  and  3,245  feet  deep  by 
the  time  it  reaches  that  point  of  Agues  Nuevas  Brook,  from  which  we  turned 
away  to  descend  the  Atravesado.  But  this  is  not  alL  There  are  fully  one 
and  a  third  miles  of  ascent  from  Aguas  Nuevas  Brook  to  the  lowest  point  of 
Moro's  FMs,  and  beyond  this  point  the  tunnel  must  eartend  through  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  before  reaching  the  Ostuta's  bed. 

The  above  supposes  the  Ostuta  to  be  at  a  convenient  height;  but  since  it 
is  180  feet  below  the  summit,  besides  the  above  cutting,  180  feet  of  depth  of 
cutting  must  be  added  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  feeder  and  sum- 
mit. We  became  convinced  of  how  useless  was  the  attempt  to  explore  any 
farther  the  source  of  the  Ostuta,  and  taking  additional  barometrical  obser- 
vations, and  croes-sectioning  the  river  at  the  highest  point  visited,  we  turned 
back  extremely  disappointed* 

The  Ostuta  delivers  at  the  highest  point  84  feet  less  than  at  Piadra  Grande, 
or  119  cubic  feet  per  second. 

On  the  mountains  north  of  Niltepec,  the  southern  slopes  are  of  day;  as 
we  ascend  we  meet  sandstone,  compact  limestone,  and  lasUy  gray  and  green 
slate,  breccia,  and  porphyry. 

Our  next  step,  after  leaving  the  Ostuta,  was  to  try  the  San  Miguel  Pass^ 
by  way  of  the  streams  Chichihua  and  Perioon. 

ExFLOBATiON  OF  Sak  Mioubl  Pasb. — W%  explored  the  San  Miguel  Pasa, 
and  the  hasty  study  of  its  valleys  convinced  me  that  it  was  of  importance  to 
settle  its  practicability  instrumentally. 

Accordingly,  while  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  Corte,  orders  were  given 
to  continue  the  transit  and  level  lines  from  Tarifa  to  San  Miguel  via  Sierra 
Blanca  and  San  Miguel  passes.  lieutenant-commander  Bartlett  was  de- 
tailed for  this  work.  The  detour  given  to  this  line  had  for  its  object  to  study 
the  range  of  hiUs  dividing  the  Tarifa  plains  and  the  Chichihua  potrercs,  in 
order  to  bring  the  feeder  by  this  latter  place  in  case  the  San  Miguel  Pass 
should  prove  impracticable.  The  work  was  performed  by  Mr  BarUett  with 
the  care  and  accuracy  characteristic  of  this  efficient  officer.  The  San  Miguel 
feeder-pass  was  found  to  be  1,071  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  Sierra  Blanca 
Pass  is  1,238  feet  above  the  same  plane.  Although  San  Miguel  Pass  offers 
leas  height,  the  facta  developed  by  the  topographical  and  geological  survey 
make  Sierra  Blanca  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  feeder,  for  the  following 
reasons:  the  Pita  Brook  is  a  forced  point  of  pass  of  the  feeder.  In  order  to 
reach  the  San  Miguel  Pass,  the  feeder  must  turn  south,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Arroyo  Corooo^  and  its  grade  will  soon  intcorsect  the  northern  base  of  the 
Albridas  Cerro,  in  a  cutting  of  hard  limwitnnfl  and  marUe;  it  must  then  turn 
a  right  angle  to  the  west,  and  skift  Hm  aootbem  lap  of  the  AlhrimM  Oenra^ 
antil  it  reached  the  Tari^  plains. 


HABBSHiPS  ekooui»te;hkd.  eo8 

The  Sierra  Bbnca  Pius  u  right  at  Tarifa^  and  its  material  ia  made  np  of 
■oft  caloareooe  tola. 

Tlie  Chiduhna  ia  71  feet  below  the  rammit»  and  the  Ferioon  ia  on  the 
grade  of  the  feeder,  ao  that  the  length  of  catting  to  Tarifa  will  be  laaa  than 
10,000  feety  throogh  eaay  ground,  acroaa  the  thin  web-like  apon  that  divide 
the  TuiSm  and  CUohihaa  potreroa.  The  riae  of  the  ground  ia  gradual  from 
Chiohihiia  toward  Sierra  Blanca,  and  abrapt  from  north  to  eact^  as  oan  be 
aeen  by  the  Ferioon,  which  rona  quite  parallel  to  the  Albriciaa  Hill,  np  to 
Sierra  Blanca.  At  thia  point  it  ia  aent  northward,  while  the  Naqnipa  mna 
north  and  aoath  from  the  paaa  to  the  Chichihna.  The  Corozo  route  will 
require  aix  milea  of  hard  tunnelling,  and  aeven  milea  of  equally  hard  deep 
cutting.  The  direct  route  has  fire  milea,  requiring  no  extra  cutting,  and 
only  three  milea  of  heavy  cutting,  through  aof  t  aoil,  and  in  which  a  abort  tun- 
nel will  be  found  eoonomicaL 

Since  Tarifa  Biver  ia  lower  than  the  Tarifa  plantation,  and  the  arroyo 
Pita  ia  alao  lower  than  Tarifa  Biver,  it  will  be  aeen  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  poaaibility  of  aupplying  the  anmmit  with  water,  if  it  can  be 
brought  down  to  the  Pita. 

From  San  Miguel  Paaa  and  Cofradla  we  went  to  Santa  Biaria  Chimalapa, 
where,  after  au£fering  many  hardahipa,  we  were  obliged  to  return  to  Chivela, 
and  make  anch  arrangementa  aa  would  inaure  our  paaaing  throu^^  the  Chima- 
lapa region  in  order  to  reach  the  river  Corte. 
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140 ;  slaughter  at,  iv.  14943 ;  sack 
of,  iv.  151 ;  massacre  at,  iv.  222-^ 

Alima,  <Mid*s  victory  at^  ii  69. 

AUende,  Geneialisuno^  biog.,  iv. 
104-6 ;  plans  betrayed,  iv.  1 10-16 ; 
surrenders  eommaad,  1810^  iv.  122- 
3 ;  operations,  etc,  at  Las  Graces, 
iv.  178^2 ;  defeat  at  Guanajuato, 
iv.  216-22;  rejoins  Hidalgo^  iv. 
249 ;  plan  <^  iv.  260 ;  supersedes 
Hidalffo^  1811,  iv.  266;  atBaltillo, 
iv.  268 ;  capture  o(  iv.  274 ;  trial, 
iv.  277-9 ;  ezeoati<m,  1811,  iv.  279. 

Almolonga,  engagement  at,  1823^  iv. 
792. 

Almonte,  Qen.  J.  N.,  rept  on  Texas, 
V.  160-1 ;  defence  of  Mexico,  1840, 
v.  220-3 ;  negotiations  with  Santa 
Anna,  1841,  v.  231 ;  minister  of 
war,  1846,  v.  294 ;  protest^  etc,  of, 
y.  338 ;  minister  to  Fans,  t.  776 ; 
treaty  with  Men.,  v.  775-4 ;  arrival 
at  Vera  Gnu,  1862,  vi  89,  41 ; 
pronnnciamiento  o^  1862,  vi.  46 ; 
nrodamattan,  vi  69 ;  biog.,  vi  79- 

Alvarado,  Friar  Bl.  de^  mediation  of, 
1666^  ii  614-6. 

Alonso,  Chief,  bettle  of  Teaurite, 
1721,  iii  323-4 ;  revolt  of,  iii   329. 

Alpuche,  J.  M.,  founder  of  York  rite 
lodges,  T.  32-3. 

Altamira,  founded,  1740^  iii  844. 

Altarairano»  Dr.  H.  G.,  env<^  of 
audiencia,  1624,  iii  70. 

Altamirano,  J.,  Gort^' agents  1629,  ii 
290;exUed,ii  291. 

Alva  de  Liste,  Gonde  de,  2l8t  viceroy, 
1660,  iii  139 ;  role  of,  iii  139-42 ; 
dispute  with  deigy,  iii  140 ;  trans- 
ferred to  Feru,  1663^  iii  142; 
popularity  of,  iii.  142. 

Ah^arado,  Fort,  assault  on,  1813,  iv. 


664;  capture  of,  1847,  v.  448. 


Alvarado,  A.  de,  legidor  of  Vera 
Cnu,i  136. 

Alvarado,  D.  de,  mention  of,  i  73-4. 

Alvarado^  J.  de^  conspiracy  of,  ii. 
231-4;  Indian  bride  of,  i  230; 
sioge  of  Mex.,  i  649 ;  defeats  In- 
diuis,  1641,  ii  602. 

Alvarado,  F.  de,  exped.  of  Grijalva, 
i  25,  28,  32;  character,  i  73-6; 
exned.  of  Cortes,  i  69-70;  forces, 
i  378 ;  position  in  Gort^'  absence, 
i  407-10;  compared  to  Cortes,  i 
411-12;  massacres  Axtecs,  i  413- 
18;  Aztecs  attack,  i  419-22; 
Cortes  relieves,  i  227-^8 ;  Cortes 
reprimands,  i  428;  evacuation 
of^  Mex.,  i  471,  474,  477,  479- 
81 ;  La  Noche  Triste,  i  490 ;  at 
Tlascalss  i  608;  the  lake  cam- 
naign,  i  682 ;  plot  to  murder,  i 
610;  siege  of  Hex.,  i  622,  627-9, 
634»  644-9,  664-6,  669^^  676-8, 
680 ;  occupies  Tututepec,  ii,  40-1 ; 
chief  encomendero  at  Tututepec,  ii. 
41-2;  second  expedition  against 
Tututepec,  ii  42 ;  prepares  to  in- 
yade  (xuatemala,  1523,  ii  104-5; 
sent  against  Oaray,  1523;  ii  111-2; 
captures  Ovalle's  foree^  1523,  ii. 
1 12;  re-conquers  Sooonusco,  1524,  ii. 
128-7 ;  exped.  to  Guatemala,  1524, 
ii  127  ;  at  Seville,  ii.  276;  champions 
Cortes,  ii.  286-8 ;  obtains  Honduras, 
ii  445 ;  exped.  to  Zapotlan.  1640, 
ii  495 ;  visits  Mexico,  1540,ii  496 ; 
rashness  of,  ii.  496-8 ;  marches  on 
Nochistlan,  1541,  ii  498 ;  defeat  of, 
ii.  498-^00 ;  death,  1541,  ii  499-502. 

Alvarez,  B.,  founds  order  of  Charity, 
ii  709 ;  biog.,  ii.  709-11 ;  death  of, 
1684,  ii  711. 

Alvarez,  raid  on  GoUma,  ii.  67-8. 

Alvarei^  J.,  revolt  of,  1830,  y.  96-7. 

Alvarez;  Gen.  J.,  revolt  against  Santa 
Anna,  1844-5,  y.  27&-8 ;  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rev,  y.  498,  602-3; 
revolution  of,  1864-6,  y.  647-52, 
664-8,  664-6;  president  ad  in- 
terim, y.665 ;  biog.,  v.  666-7 ;  cabi- 
net, y.  667 ;  rule,  v.  667-73 ;  death, 
y.674. 

Alvarez,  Fadre  J.  F.,  defeat  of,  1811, 
iv.  324. 

Alvarez,  CoL  M.,  operations,  etc,  in 
Oajaca,  1814,  iv.  681-^ 

Alvarez  Col.,  battle  of  Ginco  de 
Mayo^  1862,  vi.  47-60. 

Alvarez  Gov.,  defeat  at  Teotitlan, 
1816,  iv.  630-1. 


IKBSX. 


jyate^  J.  A.,  works  o^  iu.  684 ;  tL 

641. 

Amador,  J.  M.,  defeat^  eto.,  o^  1878^ 
vi4S9. 

Amslgainftlaon  PlroooiSp  diMuvuy  of i 
1557,111582. 

Amaqaemecaii,  Oort^s  «t|  L  968. 

AmarillM,  Harqn^  do  1m,  42d 
Tioeroy,  1755,  ill.  860 1  nuey  ilL 
360  character,  ill.  860. 

Amazona,  repoiti  oonoamiiut,  u.  60; 
111363-4. 

America,  early  ezploraiioB  o^  L  1-2. 

Amnesty,  Law  of  1870,  vL  874-6. 

AmoEoc,  affiur  near,  1847,  v.  461. 

Ampudia,  Gen.,  operationB  In  Yuca- 
tan, 1843,  Y.  243;  robjuffation  of 
Tabaaoo,  ▼.  245 ;  oaptnre  of  Tezana, 
y.  247 ;  promotion,  etc,  o^  1846^ 
T.  349^60;  operatiana  at  Palo  Alto^ 
y.  354-6 ;  the  Monterey  campaign, 
y.  379-80,  894;  capitulation,  y. 
396-9 ;  battle  of  Bnena  V  Ists,  y. 
419,  423»  426 ;  operationB,  1859,  y. 
769. 

Amusements,  deecrijpticnof,  ill.  771-iS. 

Anilhuac,  description  oL  i  95-6, 
193-4. 

AnAhnac,  Citjp  a  religions  centre,  L 
237 ;  description  oj^  1519,  237. 

Anaya,  CoL,  operations  of,  1811,  iy. 
308 ;  death  o^  18li  iy.  415. 

Anaya,  Qen.  P.  M.,  defeat  at  Gomi- 
tan,  1841,  y.  219 ;  minister  of  war, 
1845,  y.  290;  1851,  y.  611;  batUe 
of  Churubusco,  y.  486 ;  acting  presi- 
dent, 1847,  y.  524;  biog.,  y.  525; 
president,  1847,  y.  534. 

Anderson,  A.,  Worksop  ilL  647. 

Andrade,  A.  F.  de,  commander  at 
Isla  delC^Lrmen,  1717,  iu.  293. 

Andrade,  GoL  J.  A.  de,  repulse  at 
Izdoar,  1812;  iy.  365;  defeat  at 
Orizaba,  1812,  iy.  479-^. 

Angeles,  F.  de  los,  priylleffes  grented 
to  by  pope,  1521 11.  160;  eleoted 
Franciscan  general,  11.  162. 

Anglo  Mexican  Mining  Co.,  mention 

^yi  507. 

Angostura,  battle  of,  see  Baena 
Vista,  battle  of. 

Anffolo,  Brigadier,  death  of,  1816,  iy. 

Anguio^  R  G.,  minister  of  lelatians, 

1832,  y.  126. 
Angnlo  y  Sandoysl,  S.  F.  d%gor.  of 
^ac,  1674,  ill.  161. 
'Anonymous  Ccnqueror,'  the, 

on  work  of,  1.  2ol. 


Abmb,  G.,  ereiie  m,  VkMo,  17^^ 

ili  855-66. 
Ansorena,  J.  I.  de,  fli^  <rf,  ir.  945. 
Antequera,  founding  ^,  ii  89,  292-S. 
Antkrna,  Rio  de  la,  Cortis  reaehes,  L 

143 ;  Vera  Oral  kioated  at,  IL  140-1. 
Antillon  tupemdM  DoUado^    1808^ 

yi.72-3. 
Anton  Lisyrdo,  harbor  of,  ]&  218b 
Antonelli,   yiotoiy  al    Pormiiidiro^ 

1818,  iy.  517. 
Anzorema,  J.  M.,  gor.  of  Vslladolid, 

iy.  178-4. 
Apaehes,  ontnges  ef  the^  19&^S,  wL 

462. 
Apam,  reiyelatKa  in,  1811,  iy.  841-2. 
Apam  Plains,  aflhir  at,  1813,  iy.  536. 
Aparicio,  S.  de,  biog.,  iL  722 ;  death, 

160aii722. 
Apatringan,  eoastitntum  of,  1814,  iy. 

Apodaca,  J.  B.  de,  6l0tyieerey,  1816, 

ly.  648)  rule,  iy.  648-717 ;  charao. 

ter,  iy.  648-9;  tnog.,  iy.  648;  d». 

poBsl,  1821,  iy.  717--18;  leyiew  of 

admlnistr.,  iy.  719-20. 
'Apnntee  para  la  Historia,'  y.  862-3. 
Aquiahuatenhtil,  oaoique  of  Huexot- 

rinoo^  1584^  iL  27. 
Araffo,  GoL  J.,  supisedes  Tonee,  iy. 

ArsAa,  Gen.,  eaEeentton  of,  1827,  y. 

58. 
AiaadiS  Gonde  de^  jpropoees   three 

kingdoaisfor  Am.,  ni  888-90. 
Arang(iren,M.  de,  Zun4iTaga*s  major* 

domoy  it  568i 
Araparicuaro,  aflBur  at,  1818,  iy.  512. 
Architectore,  deseruvtion  of,  rL  646-8. 
Archiyes,   natire,  ZumArraga's,    de- 
struction of,  ii  299-800. 
Ardila,  G.  G.  de,  campaign  in  Siefra 

Gcrda,  1715,  iii  8S»A 
Arcinl^^  G.  de,  ezped.  to  Kayarit^ 

iii  813. 
AreUano^  J.  de,  mairiee  Gort^  1529, 

ii814-A. 
AreUano^  Gen.,  siege  of  Qoevt^taro, 

1867,  yi  289-90;  esoape  of,  yi  805; 
Ultimas  Horas  del  Imperio,'  yi  862. 
Arellano^  T.  de,  quells  leyolt,  1548, 

ii  638. 
Arenas,  J.,  nlot  o^  1827,  y.   57-8 ; 

execution,  08. 
ArgUelles,  M.,  MONtaty  of  congress, 

1822,  iy.  759. 
Ariaa^  Gen.  J.,  trsaeheiy  of,  iy.  Ill* 

13. 
Arias,  J.^D.,  TUnsiHTrishiiuni'yi 

328-9. 
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iii.  313-)4. 
Jkruta,  C^en.,  campaign  of,  1839,  r. 

212-15;  promotion   of,  y.  S4(MM)} 

oMUMign   on  the  Rio  Onndoy  v. 

801 -^4  i  Armuiieo  propooed  by,  v. 

866-41;  ntroat  ol,  v.  368-7 ;  trial  of , 

▼.  863 ;  ministor  of  war,  1848  v. 

666;  presidontial  obetioiiv  1860^  v. 

681-3;   proMdmti    1861,    ▼.  697; 

biog.,  etc.,  ▼.  696-7 ;  nde,  ▼.  697- 

614;  calnnetB,  ▼.  697, 699-600,  610- 

11. 
Aiistit  Ctet,  vzMBtioii  of;  1818,  it. 

486. 
Arixmendi,    M.,    aloaldo  of  Gtena- 

juAto,  It.  228. 
Anzpe,  Dr.  M.  R.,  depaty  to  odrtea, 

1810,  ir.  449-60 ;  cabinet  minister, 
1826,  y  81 ;  career,  t.  31 ;  minieter 
of  jnatioe,  188S;  ▼.  125;  1838^  v. 
129. 

Arle^pDU,  works  of,  iiL  612. 

Armijo,  Gen.,  district  of,  1813,  iv. 
61(^11 ;  campaign  in  Tecpan,  1814, 
It.  675-9;  operations,  1817,  iv. 
653,  689-90 ;  viotovy  At  Almolonga, 
1822,  IT.  792 ;  death  of,  1830,  v.  96. 

Armifian,  CoL,  operatioBs,  1817,  iv. 
652 ;  defeat  at  PeotUlos,  1817,  iv. 
664-6. 

Armooa,  F.,  visitador  gensfal,  1761, 
iiL  867 ;  death  of,  ilL  367. 

Army,  Aztec,  i  431-2,  456 ;  organi- 
sation of,  1624,  80-81 ;  reocoelnic- 
tion  of,  1792,  iii.  480 ;  reorganiza- 
tion of,  1808,  iv.  69-70;  1822,  iv. 
752-3 ;  royalist,  1765-1808,  iii.  402- 
25 ;  1810,  iv.  103^ ;  1811,  iv.  242- 

3,  247, 252, 262-3^  317-20 ;  1812L  iv. 
32^369,413;  1813,  iv.  600-1,  609- 
11 ;  1815,  iv.  627-8;  1821,  iv.  711, 
738-9,  744;  182S;  iv.  763-6;  revo- 
hitioDary,  1810^  iv.  118-19,  123, 
158-60,  166-6^   172-6,  231,  235-6; 

1811,  iv.  247-4S0,  268;  1812,  iv. 
362-3;  1813,  iv.  622-3,  670;  1815, 
iv.  626-7 ;  del  Snr,  iv.  711 ;  triga- 
lante,  iv.  707-8,  714-17,  731,  Iff!; 
libertador,  iv.  791,  796-7,  801-2; 
protector,  v.  89 ;  repnblican,  1841, 
▼.238;  1844,  ▼.  263;  1846^  ▼.  303- 

4,  349,  382,  414-17;  1847,  ▼.  628; 
1849,  ▼.  668-75;  1868,  ▼.  630^, 
6G8;  1863,  vL  116;  1867,  vi  852- 
3 ;  general  mention,  n.  496-603. 

Arrangoiz,  F.  de  P.,  'M^jioo  desde 

ISOShasta  1867,' vL  360. 
Arredondo^  Qen.,  operations,  etc.,  of, 

1311,  iv.  270;  1813»  iv.   626^  643; 


eaptnes  Solo  la  Marina,  1817,  iv. 

672;  embariu  for  Habana,   1821, 

iv.  716i 
ArriUaga,  F.  de,  mimster  of  treas- 

nry,1823^T.  8. 
Arrioja,  M.  M.,  miniBter  of  relation^ 

186^  ▼.  668. 
Arrmve,  Brigadier,  mention  o^  !▼• 

Arroyo,  L.,    nunister  of   relatioM, 

1866,  vi.  225. 
Arroyonroo,  skirmiah  at^  1810,   iv. 

198 ;  pUn  of,  1853,  v.  618-20. 
Arteaga,   Qen.,    J.    M.,   eupereedie 

liarques,    1863,    vi.   73;    quarrel 

with  Uraga,   vi.    163;  defeat  ol, 

1864,  vi.  169;  1865,  vi.  186. 
Artisans,  condition,  etc.,  of,  vi  616- 

17. 
Arzola,  D.  de,  biihop  of  Kneva  Oali- 

da,  ii.  684^  691*2;  death  o^  1590, 

ii.692. 
Asoona,  M.  L.  de,  archbishop,  1662; 

iii  140;  death,  1664,140. 
Asesores,  first  appointed,  1786,  iii 

45a 

Aspiroz,  M.,  proseoation  of  Maximil- 
ian, vi  309-13. 

Assembly  of  Notables,  anthoriaed, 
1868,  vi  17 ;  fonctions,  vi  78 ; 
ooQstitated,  vi  84-6 ;  sessions,  etc, 
o^  vi  85-8 ;  rept  of  committee, 
vi.  86  ;  address  to  Forey,  vi  88. 

Asylums,  orphan,  iii  760-1 ;  pauper, 
iii  761 1  aeneral  menticniy  vi  606. 

AtemfMiu,  shipbuilding  at,  i  662. 

Atequiza,  Hacienda,  Aidslgo'sreoept 
at,  1810^  iv.  SSl-2. 

Atlihuetzin,  Oort^  at,  i.  225. 

Atotonilco^  massacre  at,  iii  16-17; 
affairat,  1812,  iv.  421. 

Audiencias,  of  Mexico,  ii.  273-4, 278- 
99,  818-40,  367-8,  378-7,  380-1, 
410-23,  520-1, 547,  673,  676-7,  686^ 
605-7,  614-23,  637-^,  661.  740;  iii 
23,  49-53^  62,  64-70,  74^,  138, 
374,  381,  398-9;  iv.  90-2,  459-60, 
606,  699;  hist,  of,  iii  53»-42; 
archives  of,  iii  543-4 ;  of  Guada- 
lajara, iv.  28i  260-1,  699. 

An^^nstiniana,  first  arrival,  1533 ;  ii 
iL  397 ;  early  missions,  1533-41 ;  ii 
397-400;  atTezcoco^  ii  524;  sup- 
port Velasoo,  1562;  ii  577 ;  mission 
to  the  Philippines,  1564,  ii  599; 
Quiroga  opposes,  ii  669-70 ;  prov- 
ince erected,  1543,  ii.  733 ;  strugg^le 
for  tithes,  ii  738-4;  reforms,  ii 
734 ;  college  founded,  ii  735 ;  ex* 
tent  of  missions,  ii  735-6;  i 
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in  Midioacaa,  iL  73S ;  paromment 
friars,  iL  735-6 ;  prcMffeu  of,  iii. 
717-20 ;  disputes,  uL  718-20 ;  pun- 
ishment of  niars,  iv.  333. 

Aury,  Commodore,  mention  of,  iv. 
661-2. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.,  colonies  eetah- 
lished  by,  ▼.  154 ;  mission  to  Mex., 

.160. 

Austin,  Moses,  colonintion  schemes 
of,  V.  153. 

Austria,  the  empire  of  Maximilian, 
Ti.  96-8. 

Austrians,  surrender  of  at  Mez.,  1867, 
▼L346. 

Anftos-de-f^,  early,  1574-96;  ii.  679- 
61  ;  description,  ii.  679-^1 ;  More- 
loe*,  1816,  IV.  620. 

Auza,  Oen.,  defence  of  PuebU,.  1863, 
vi.66. 

Avalos,  ezped.  to  Colima,  ii.  57-8. 

j^valos,  Gov.,  measures  o^  1851,  v. 
604. 

Avendafio,  D.  de,  oidor,  1624,  iii.  49. 

Xvila,  Capt.  A.  de,  joins  Cort^' 
exped.,  1518,  L  65 ;  character,  i. 
76 ;  baUle  of  Tabasco,  L  85 ;  In- 
dian bride  of,  L  230 ;  quarrel  with 
CorUs,  L  406-7 ;  evacuation  of 
Mex.,  i  470-1 ;  return  from  Sto 
Domingo,  1522,  ii.  79 ;  rewarded  by 
Cortes,  ii.  80 ;  procurador  to  Spain, 
1522,  iL  80 ;  lieutenant  to  Montejo, 

1527,  iL  431 ;  exped.  to  Chetumal, 

1528,  iL  435-8;  reaches  Honduras,  iL 
438 ;  rejoins  Montejo,  1532,  ii.  440 ; 
occupies  Acalan,  iL  442-3 ;  treason 
of,  ii.  585 ;  conspiracy  of,  1565,  ii. 
509-13;  trial,  etc.,  of,  iL  618-19; 
execution,  619-20. 

Avilar-Cort^s,   conspiracy,  iL  607-34. 
Xvila,  F.  £.  de,  corregidor  of  Mex., 

iii.  45. 
Avila,  G.  G.  de,  treasonable  conduct 

of,  iL  585  ;  arrest  of,   iL  618  ;  trial 

and  execution,  1566,  iL  619-20. 
Xvila,   G.  J.    de,   alcalde  mayor  of 

Yucatan,  1562-4,  iL  649. 
Avila,  J.,  wounded  at  Acapulco,  iv. 
,647. 
Avila,   Gen.  M.  de,  successes,    etc, 

of,  1810-11,  iv.  300-6. 
Avifia,  mines  of,  discovered,  iL  596. 
Axayacatl,  father  of  MontesEuma,   L 

98. 
Axayacatl,   Palace,  Cort^'  quarters 

L  at,  287 ;  burning  of,  L  639. 
Axoquentzin*  Cacique,  siege  of  Mex., 

L677. 


Axotecatl,  Cacique,  execution  of,  iL 
180. 

Ayala,  D.  G.  de,  escape  of  from  In« 
dians,  1546,  iL  448. 

Ayala,  P.  de,  bishop  of  Nueva  Gali- 
cia,  1555-69,  ii.  m. 

Ayeta,  F.  de,  works  of,  liL  725. 

Ayotia,  affair  at,  1817,  iv.  651 ;  pro« 
nnnoiamiento  at,  1868,  v.  750. 

Ayotochtitlan,  battle  of,  ii.  97. 

Ayotzinco,  Spaniards  at,  i.  268. 

AyutU,  plan  of,  1854,  v.  648-9,  658- 
9,  662-6,  669,  671,  707. 

Azanza,  M.  J.  de,  54th  viceroy,  1798, 
iii.  490,  rule,  iii.  490-8,  biog.,  499. 

Azcapuzalco,  Cort^  captures,  i.  585. 

Azc^rate,  Gen.  A.,  death  of,  1832,  v. 
119. 

Axcfoaga,  E.  de,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
164548,  iiL  160. 

Aztatlan,  Ghizman  in  camp  at,  1530, 
ii.  359. 

Aztecs,  tripartite  alliance,  i.  23  ;^  em- 
pire of  the,  i.  96-7  ;  superstitiobs  of 
the,  L  101-8;  weakness  of  the,  L 
141-2;  the  Totonac  revolt,  L  147- 
50, 154-9;  annals,  i,  275-6;  deities, 
L  407;  religious  festivals,  i.  407-10, 
414-15;  massacre  of  the,  1520,  L 
407-18;  uprising  of,  against  Alvara- 
do,  L  416-36;  armor,  i  431-2; 
human  sacrifices,  L  456,  484,  541, 
656-8;  character  of  the,  L  585,  692- 
3;  war  symbols,  L  680;  civilization 
among  the,  L  695-6;  mining,  iii. 
579;  land-tenure,  iii.  603^;  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  iii.  619-22. 

B 

Babicanora  district,  mining  in,  1920- 

30,  vi.  51^14. 
Bacalar,  Indians  revolt  at,  1636-44, 

iiL  159;  captured  by  Indians,  1848, 

V.  582;  recaptured,  etc.,  v.  582-3. 
Backus,  Capt.,  capture  of  Monterey, 

V.  385. 
Badajoz,  G.  de,  siege  of  Mex.,  L  677. 
Baifo  of  Guanajuato,  see  Guanajuato. 
Baker,  Col.,  battle  of  Cerro  Goido,  v. 

458. 
Balboa,  V.  N.  de,  gold  collected  by,  iiL 

558-63. 
Balbuena,  Bishop,  works  of  vi.  656. 
Balc^roel,  B.,   minister  of  fomento, 

1867,  vi.  352;  1872,  vi.  385. 
Balderas,  Col.,  battle  of  Molino  del 

Rey,  V.  501-2. 
Banco  da  Avlo^  object^  eto.,  of  vi 

519-20. 
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Bftucode  Sftndtfrlos,  estebL,  iiL  643; 

fftUnre  of,  iii.  644. 
Banderaa,  Rio  de^  Grijalva  nunefl, 

1518,  L  84. 
Banderaa,  VaUej,  fig|it  with  piiatM 

at,  1686,  iii.  206. 
Bankingi  yi  661. 

BafioB,  Coode  da,  28d  Tioeroy,  1660, 
iii.  143;  rule,  iii  164-7;  character, 
iii  165;  dilute  with  archbiBhop, 
iii  165-66;  intrigaas  against  areh- 
biahop,  iii  166;  raperMded,  1664, 
iu;  166-67;  impopalMity,  iii  167; 
residencia,  iii.  167. 

Baptism,  wholesale  administratioii  d, 
ii.  174-5;  method  of,  ii  175-6. 

Barabena,  Commander,  treason  of, 
1830,  ▼.  213. 

Baranda,  M.,  minister  of  relations, 
1847.  ▼.  524. 

Baranda,  Capt  P.  a  de,  captoze  of 
Uliia,  1825,  ▼.63. 

Baxatillo,  desoription  o(  iii  283; 
aboliahed,  1696,  iii  249, 257. 

Bctba,  Pedro,  joins  Oort^  i  536-7; 
death  of,  i  642. 

BarUachano,  Got.,  measures  of,  1848, 
.V.  58^-i 

BarbadUlo,  F.,  mle  in  N.  Legn,  1715, 


Barbarena,  Gomand.  Qen.,  snooess  at 

Comitan,  1841,  ▼.219. 
Barbillas,    captures    Qor.    Saxavia, 

.  1708,  iii  292-93. 
Barca,  A.  C.  de  la,  minister  to  Mex., 

1839,  ▼.  182. 
B^Doena,   Juan  Jos4  de  la,  go^.   of 

Yucatan,  1688,  in.  162. 
Bdrcena,  J.  M.  R.,   'Reonordoe,'  ▼. 

433-4. 
Biroena,  Dr.  M.  de  la,  president  o^ 

regency,  1821,  iv.  735-6. 
Barley,  cnltivation  o(  ▼i  568. 
Barlovento   Squadron,    formaticQ  of 

1635,  iii  83-4;  loss  of,  1641,  iii  103; 

reoiKanised,  1683,  iii  202. 
Barradas,   Brigadier  L,    ezped.   of, 

1829,  ▼.  72-4;  surrender  of,  ▼.  74-5. 
Barrage,  J;  A.,  revolt  of,   1832,  ▼. 

111. 
Barraglin,  Gfan.   M.,  mention  of,  iv. 

621;  «>▼.  of  Vera  Cruz,  ▼.  62;  vioe- 

preeident,  1835,  ▼.  138;  president 

ad  interim,  ▼.  143;  bi<Mf.,  etc,  ▼. 

143-4;  role,  Y.  146-78. 
Barrio,  J.  V.  de,  commander  of  flaetk 

1567,  ii  624. 

Basadre,  CoL,  mission  to  Hayti,  ▼• 
71-2.  ' 


Basadre,  Gen.,  minister  of  war,  1844, 
▼.  269. 

Basch,  8.,  'ErinnerangenausMezioo,' 
▼i328. 

Basterra,  Capt,  on  Nueces  river, 
1749,  iii  344. 

BatUes,  Tabasoo,  1519,  i.  85-6; 
Centla,  1519,  i  87-90;  Tlascala, 
1519,  i  202^;  Nautla,  1519,  i 
259;  Mexico,  1520,  i  463-81; 
Otnmba,  1520,  i  497^503;  Sangre- 
mal,  1522,  ii  540-2;  Las  Cruoes, 
1810,  i^.  177-85;  Quer^taro,  1810, 
W.  195-6;  Aculco,  1810,  iv.  198;  La 
Barca,  1810,  iv.  205-6;  Zacoalco, 
1810,  iv.  206;  Guanajuato,  1810, 
iv.  216-28;  real  del  Rosario,  1810, 
iv.   238;  San  Ignacio  de  Piastla, 

1810,  iv,  238-9;  Aguanueva,  1811, 
iv.  240;  Urepetiro,  1811,  iv.  247-8; 
Calderon,  l8ll,  iv.  249-58;  Salti- 
Ilo^  1811,  iv.  268;  San  Pedro 
Piedia  Gorda,  1811,  iv.  269-70; 
VaUe  del  Mafz,  1811,  iv.  270; 
Tree  Palos,  1811,  iv.  300;  Tix- 
tla,  1811,  iv.  303-4;  Pifiones,  1811, 
iv.307;  Cerro  del  Grillo,  1811,  iv. 
308;  Maguey,  1811,  iv.  311;  Pits- 
cuaro,    1811,    iv.   312;  Zit&cuaro, 

1811,  iv.  826-8;  Acuitsio,  1811,  iv. 
337;  Zipim^o,  1811,  iv.  337;  Izticar, 
1811,  IV.  350;  Tenandngo,  1812, 
iv.  356;  Izticar,  1812,  iv.  365;  Yan- 
huitlan,  1812,  iv.  434-6;  Santa 
Rosa,  1812,  iv.  470;  San  Agustin 
del  Palmar,  1818,  iv.  472;  Acul- 
cinffo,  1812,  iv.  480-1;  Salvatierra, 
1813,  iv.  515-16;  Zacapoaztla, 
1813,  iv.  534;  Jilotepec,  1816,  iv. 
612;  Tezmalaca,  1815,  iv.  617; 
Almdonsa,  1823,  iv.  792;  Tezca, 
1830,  V.  96;  Chilpancingo,  1830,  v. 
96;Tolome,  1832,  v.  109-10;  Puerto 
del  Gallinero,  1832,  v.  117;  San 
Agustin  del  Palmar,  1832,  v.  118- 
19;  Posadas,  1832,  v.  120-1;  San 
Jacinto^  1836,  v.  171-4;  Acajete, 
1839,  V.  211-12;  Palo  Alto,  1846,  v. 
352-64;  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  1846, 
V.  357-64;  Buena  Vista,  1847,  v. 
420-33;  Cerro  Gordo^  1847,  v.  450- 
9;  Padierna,  1847,  v.  475-80;  Chu- 
robuBco,  1847,  v.  480-8;  Molino  del 
Rey,  1847,  v.  497-605;  Chapulte- 
pec,  1847,  ▼.  506-18;  Salamanca, 

1858,  V.  734;  Ahualulco,  1858,  v. 
747;    La    Sstahcia  de  Us  Vacas, 

1859,  V.  771;  San  Miffuel,  CalpnUl- 
pan,  1860,  v.  793;  Cmco  de  Mayo, 
1862,  vi  48;  SanLorenzo^  1863,  vi 
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66;    MojoDfins     1873,     tL     400; 

Tecoac,  1876,  tL  427. 
Baadin,  Adminl  C,  uriTal  at  Vera 

Cniz,  1838,  y.  190;  Qltimatam  of, 

▼.  190-1;  capture  of  Ultla,  v.  192- 

6;  defeat  at  Vera  Cruz,  v.  197-^. 
Bantista,  Father,  mention  of,  iL  540. 
Bantista,  Pilots  Cort^i,  exped.,  i  168. 
Baz,  J.  J.,  gov.  of  Mex.,  1861,  vi.  16; 

minister  of  govt.,  1876,  vL  425. 
Bazaine,    Qen.,   defeats   Comonfort, 

1863,    yL  66;  oommander-in-chief, 

1863,    vi' 112-13;  instractioos   to, 

vL  113;  policy,  etc.,  vi.  114;  forces, 

vi.  115;  captures  CHijaca,  1865,  vi. 

189-90;  relations  witk  Maximilian, 

etc.,   vL   228-9;  264-6;  operations 

of,  1866,  vi.  255-6;  chanres  against, 

vi.  265-6;  departure  o^  1867,  vi 

267-8. 
Bazan,  F.  de,  pioneer  Jesuit,  1572,  ii 

701;  death,  1672,  ii.  702. 
Bazan,  F.  de,  gov.  of  Yuc.,  1665,  iiL 

161. 
Bazanoonrt,  Baron  de,    'LeMexiqve 

Contemporain,'  v.  809. 
Basoche,  Admiral,  blockade  deolaied 

by,  1838,  V.  187-90. 
Beans,  cultivation  of,  vL  568. 
Beaumont,    Friar  P.,  ^oriEs  of    ii. 

785;  iiL  726-7. 
Becerra,  L.,  minister  of  justice,    846, 

V.  294. 
Bee,  B.  E.,  mission  of,  1839,  v.  176. 
Bejan,  affair   at,    1811,    iv.    274-6; 

revolutionists     captured    at^     iv. 

273-5. 
Bejar,   Duke  of,  upholds  Cort^  iL 

85-6,  201-2. 
B^jar,   Town,  oounter-revolntion  at, 

1811,  iv.    271;  affair  at,  1813,  iv. 

543. 
Belgium,  relations  with  Mex.  1879, 

vI  441;  treaty  with  Max.  1883^  vi. 

455. 
Belize,  marauders  at,  v.  83. 
Belknap,  Lieut-col,  campaim  on  the 

Rio  Grande,   v.   353-9;  battle  of 

Buena  Vista,  v.  433. 
Beltrami,  J.  C,  < Le  Mexiqne,'  v.  808. 
Benavente,  Father  M.  de,  companion 

of  Villapando,  iL  453;  escape  of,  iL 

453-^. 
Benavente,  Friar  T.  de,  see  Motolinia. 
Bcnavides,  A.,  imposture  o^  1683,  iiL 

207. 
Benedictines,    arrival    of,    1589,    ii. 

712. 
Beneski,  Iturbide's  aid,  iv.  807-8. 
Benevolent  Institutions,  estates   of. 


sequMtrated,  iv.  iB-SOl 
Benitez,  J.,  minister  of  the  tgOMnry« 

1876,  vL  431. 
Bequests,  laws  conoemmg,  iii.  502. 
Berenger,  Brigadier,  exped.  of,  1817, 

B^hee,  C.  de,  'I>e8criiwioii,'iiL  601. 
Bergosa,  Archbishop  A.,   labors  <xL 

iv.  434;  flupht  of,  iv.  483,  487. 
Beristain,    J7  M.,    'Biblioteca  His- 

pano-Americana  Septentrional  *  vL 

Berlanga,  Friar  T.  de,  acting  Domin- 
ican provincial,  1532,  iL^5-6. 

Bermudez,  A.,  icms  Narvaez*  esnped., 
L  362. 

Bermudei,  R,  mention  o^  L  36. 

Bernard,  J.  F.,  et  al,  works  com- 
piled by,  iL  191. 

BerriozilMl,  Gen.,  battle  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  1862,  vL  47-50;  defence  of 
Puebla,  1863,  vL  66. 

Berz^bal,  Major  D.,  exploits  of,  iv. 
149-60;  bioff.,  iv.  150. 

Betanzos,  Fatiier  D.  de,  Dominican 
provincial,  1535,  iL  396,  725-6. 

Bethlehemites  estab.  in  Mex.,  iii. 
183-4;  hospital,  1675,  183;  rules  of, 
184. 

Bienvenida,  Friar  Lorenzo  de,  in  Yu- 
catan, iL  451,  720. 

Billault,  minister,  speeches  ol  1862, 
vi.  94-95;  98-9. 

Black,  Consul  J.,  negotiatiooB  of 
1845,  V.  340-1. 

Black  Vomit,  origin  of,  iiL  212. 

Blancarte,  J.  M.,  pronunciamiento  odL 
1851,  V.  608-9. 

Blancbard,  P.,  works  of,  v.  204. 

Blanco,  Gen.,  minister  of  war,  1853, 
V.  616;  attack  on  Mex.,  1868,  v. 
748. 

Boado,  A. ,  condemned  by  inqnisition, 
1558,  u.  675-6. 

Boca  de  T^rminos,  Escobar  at,  L  84. 

Bocanegra,  J.  M.  de,  cabinet  minia- 
ter,  1829,  v.  80-2,  89;  president  ad 
interim,  v.  90;  minister  of  treasury, 
1833,  V.  129;  protests,  etc.,  of,  18^ 
V.  328-9,  333. 

Boil,  Friar  L.  de,  menticn  of,  iL  712. 

Boletin  del  Instituto  Kacumal  de 
Geogralla,  vL  659. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  orders  of,  1808, 
iv.  47-8;  enussanes,  iv.  70;  procla- 
mations, iv.  92. 

Bonavia,  Brigadier  B.  GaUeja's  in- 
structions to,  iv.  244;  forces  ci,  iv. 
436;  flight  from  Oajaca,  iv.  483; 

.  execution  of,  1812,  iv.  486. 
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Bonilla,  A.  V.  d«»  oh]«f  inqointor, 
1583»  ii  678;  arehbuhop,  10O2»  ii 
687;  death  of,  1596,  iL  687. 

Bcnilla,  M.  D.  de,  uiniiter  of  gober- 
nacioo,  1853»  t.  627;  of  roUtioni, 
1859,  T.  754. 

Boot,  esupneer,  mention  of,  iiL  10,  86. 

BofTJa,  F.  de,  general  of  Jeraiti,  ii 
699-700. 

Borland,  Major,  oaptwre  of,  1847,  ▼. 
417-18. 

Botello^  astrologer,  predictions,  etc, 
of,  i.  469;  death,  490. 

Botnrini,  works  o^  tL  642-^ 

Bonlbon,  Goont  K,  de,  exped.  etc.,  of, 
1853-4,  T.  685-6. 

Bonibonist  Party  in  Congrew,  1822, 
It.  760-1. 

Boorbooig,  B.  de,  works  of,  L  498; 
iL488. 

Boumoaf,  E.,  orertnres  to  IMas,  1867, 
▼L  338. 

Bracamcnte,  F.,  death  of,  1701,  iil 
314. 

Bracamcnte,  F.  de,  discovers  indigo 
plant,  1550,  ii  653. 

Bncamonte,  J.  de  A.,  fiscal  of  Pa- 
nama, iii  45. 

Bracho,  Col,  captures  Ter4n,  1817,  iv. 
650-1. 

Bradbnm,  Lieut,  defence  of  Fort 
Sombrero,  1817,  iv.  675. 

Bragg,  Capi.,  capture  of  Monterey, 
yr383-4;  battle  of  Baena  Vista,  v. 
422-d,  427,  431. 

Brancif orte,  Blarqn^  de,  53d  viceroy, 
1794,  iii  485;  biog.,  iii.  485;  rale, 
iii  486-90;  character,  iii  486-7; 
malfeasance,  iii  490. 

Biayo,  L.,  at  CnanUa,  ir.  363-4;  cap- 
tore,  etc,  of,  1812,  iy.  409-10; 
character,  iv.  410. 

Biavo,  M.,  at  Coantla,  iy.  367;  oper- 
ations, 1812,  iv.  438,  489;  capture 
of,  1814,  iy.  580. 
Brayo^  Gen.,  exploits  at  TizUa,  iy. 
303-4;  character,  iy.  410-11;  de- 
feats Labaqui,  1812,  iy.  472;  re- 
jmlse  at  Jalapa,  iv.  473-4;  opera- 
tions at  San  Jnan  Coscomatepec, 
iy.  474;  in  Vera  Cnu,  1813,  iv. 
554;  charges  against,  iv.  555;  be- 
sieged at  Coecomatepec,  iy.  555-6; 
defeat  at  Valladolid,  1813,  iy.  570- 
3;  at  Tezm^aca,  iv.  617;  defense 
of  Gdporo,  iy.  688-9;  operations, 
1817,  fy.  68^90;  1821,  iv.  721-4; 
capture  of,  iy.  690;  pardoned,  iy. 
691;  joins  Itorbide,  1821,  iv.  721- 
4;  member  of  regency,   1822,  iv. 


760;  defeat  at  Almolonga, 
iy.  792;  occupies  Oajaca,  iy.  795'; 
member  of  executiye,  iy.  802;  y. 
13.  15;  yice-president,  1824,  y.  17; 
rebellion,  etc.,  of,  18^  y.  38-40; 
acting  president,  1842,  v.  254;  re- 
yolt  against  Santa  Anna,  1844-5; 
y.  275-6;  president,  1846,  y.  298; 
cabinet,  y.  299;  rule,  y.  299;  battle 
of  Chnmbusco,  y.  481;  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  y.  509-13. 

Brayo,  V.,  at  Ouantla,  iy.  363-4; 
operaticos,  1812,  iy.  489;  defeated 
by  Armijo,   1814,  iv.  575. 

Bricefio,F.  K.,  Capt-gen.  of  Yucatan, 
1617,  iii  153. 

Brigandage,  prevalence  of,  iii  271-4. 

Brincourt,  Gen.,  commandant  at  Pue- 
bla,  1863,  vi  70;  operations  of, 
1865,  vi.  202. 

Brinm,  Gapt  A.,  operations,  etc, 
at  lias  Graces,  iv.  179-81. 

Bringas,  F.,  operations  at  Las  Graces, 
iy.  178. 

Briones,  Gapt.,  exped.  against  Zapo- 
tecs,  ii.  33-4. 

Brown,  Fort,  see  Texas,  Fort 

Brown,  Major,  defence  of  Fort  Texas, 
y.  352,  304-5;  death  of,  y.  365. 

Bucareli,  Fre^  A.  M.,  46th  yiceroy, 
1771,  iii  370;  biog.,  iii  370-1;  rule, 
iii  371-2;  death,  iii  372-3. 

Buceli,  Gol  F.,  mutiny  of,  1821,  iv. 
717-18;  defeat  of,  1822,  iv.  766. 

Baena  Vista,  battle  of,  y.  420-33; 
plan,  y.  421. 

Bufpeiro,  M.  S.,  archbishop,  1656, 
iiL  148;  quarrel  with  viceroy,  iii. 
U8;  recall  of,  1660,  150. 

Bull  fighting  introduced,  ii  135;  pro- 
hibited, 1800,  iii.  500. 

Borgock,  F.  de,  worka  of,  iii.  512-13. 

Bdrsos,  J.  de,  joins  Gort^s,  i  562 

BuTKart,  'Aufenthalt  and  B^isen,' 
iii  600. 

Burnet,  D.  G.,  president  of  Texas, 
1836,  y.  167;  treaty,  etc.,  with 
Santa  Anna,  v.  173-^. 

Bnstamante,  Gen.  A.,  defection  of, 
1821,  iv.  713-14;  writings  of,  iv. 
743;  V.  553,  defeats  Buceli,  1822, 
iv.  766;  vice-president,  1828,  y.  41; 
disaffection  oi,  y.  82-3;  plan  of,  v. 
88;  revolution  of  Jalapa,  1829,  v. 
88-93;  biog.,  y.  93-4;  assumes  the 
executive,  1830,  y.  94-5;  cabinet, 
v.  95;  rule,  y.  95-121;  resignation 
of  miniatiy,  v.  112-113;  military 
operations,  1832,  y.  116-21;  nego- 
tiations with  Santa  Anna,  y.  l£^< 
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3;  president,  1837,  ▼.  179;  raid,  y. 

18(>-235;    cabineta,  y.  180-1,  184; 

arrest,    etc.,  of,   1840,    V.   220-1; 

character,  etc.,  y.  235-6. 
Bostamante,  C,  secretary  of   Con- 
gress, 1822,  iy.  759;  works  o^  iy. 

825. 
Bastamante,  C.  M.  de,  works  of,  iiu 

509-10;  iy.  873;  y.  803-6;  biog.,  y. 

802-3. 
Bustamante,  F.  de,  alcalde  mayor  of 

llascala,  1692,  iii.  248. 
Bastamante,  V . ,  defeat  at  San  Felipe, 

iy.  524;  death,  iy.  524. 
Butler,  Oen.,  eaptore  of  Monterey, 

y.  377,  384-6;  forces,  y.  377;  Mi- 

persedes  Soott^  y.  531. 


Caballero,  J.,  donations  of,  iy.  99; 
bioff.,  iv,  99. 

CabaUero,  P.,  joins  Cortes,  i.  404. 

Cabot»  S.,  exped.  to  the  Moluccas, 
1526,  ii.  257. 

Cabrera^  paintings  of,  yi.  646. 

Cabrillo^  J.  R.,  explorations  of,  1542, 
ii.  511-12. 

Cdcama,  King  of  Tezcnco,  adyice  to 
Montezuma,  i.  125,  267;  yisit  to 
Cortes,  i  269-70;  conspires  against 
Cortes,  i.  329-34;  Cort^  oaptares, 
t  333-4;  eyacnation  of  Mez.,  L  471. 

Cacao,  cultiyation  o^  iii  610;  yi 
569. 

C^ceres,  J.  de,  Cortes'  mayordomo,  i 
68. 

Cadena,  conde  de  la,  joins  Calleja,  iy. 
196. 

Cadereita,  settlement,  founded,  iii 
94. 

Cadereita,  Marques  de,  16th  yioeroy, 
1635,  ii.  94;  rule,  ii.  94-95. 

CadwaUder,  Cen.,  affiiir  at  Puente 
Kacional,  1847,  y.  464;  battle  of 
Padiema,  y.  477-9;  of  Churubnaco, 
y.  484-n5;  of  Molino  del  Bey,  y. 
500-2;  of  Chapultepec,  y.  512. 

Caicedo,  L.  0.  de,  associate  of  Velaz- 
quez, i.  5. 

'Caida  de  Quer^taro,'  yi.  327-8. 

Caja,  La,  a&ir  at,  1817,  iy.  673. 

Cajeme,  Chief,  the  'Yaqui'  war, 
1885-6,  yi  461-2. 

Calafat,  €r«n.  J.,  operations  of,  1812, 
iv.  415-18. 

Caldelas,  ffallantry  at  Hnajnapan, 
iv.  437-C 

Caldera,  Capt  M.,  tiie  Chiohimec 
treaty,   1591,  ii  763-4;  exped.  to 


Nayant^  1616-18;  iii  8ia 

Caldera,  N.,  the  Nayarit  war,  1721, 
iii324r.25. 

Caideron,  Bridge,  battle  of,  1811,  ir. 
240-.58;  plan,  251. 

Caideron,  Gen.,  besieges  Vera  Cnu^ 
1832,  y.  110. 

California,  coast  o^  explored,  1595-7, 
ii  750-1;  1602,  iii  2-3;  1641,  iu. 
99;  disaffection  in,  y.  403;  U.  S. 
flag  raised  in,  y.  403-4;  Kearny's 
exped.,  y.  403. 

Calitomia,  Lower,  expeditions  to,  iii 
114. 

CaUe,  J.  D.  de  la,  "Mem.  y  Not.' 
iii  551. 

Calleja,  Geo.  F.  M.,  oomandante  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  1810,  iy.  135;  aid 
asked  from,  iy.  135;  preparations 
of,  iy.  160,  166,  174,  192^;  biog. 
iy.  193-4;  forces  of,  iy.  196;  route 
of,  iy.  196-8;  proclamation,  iy. 
202;  recaptures  Guanajuato,  1810, 
iy.  219-^;  marches  on  Guadala- 
jara, iy.  228-30;  plan  of  campaign, 
1811,  iy.  244;  yictoiy  of  Caideron, 
iy.  249-58;  at  Guadalajara,  iy. 
259-62;  at  San  Luis  PotosI,  iy. 
262-63;  269-70;  organization  of 
foroes,  iy.  317-19;  disposition  of 
forces,  iy.  819-20;  captures  Zit<- 
cuaro^  1812,  iy.  352-5;  reception  in 
Max.,  iy.  858-9;  relations  with 
Venegas,  iy  359;  412-13,  497;  cap- 
ture of  Cuaut^  iy.  360-72;  onielty 
of,  iy.  372;  resignation  of,  iy.  413; 
60th  yiceroy,  1813,  iy.  491;  char- 
acter, etc,  ly.  495-7;  role,  iy.  498- 
647. 

Caloma,  F.,  commands  armada,  1593, 
ii  752. 

Caltzontzin,  F.,  king  of  Michoaoan, 
ii.  286;  Guzman's  treatment  of,  ii 
286. 

Calvillo,  D.,  works  of,  iy.  373-4. 

Calyillo,  Gen.  R.,  operations  of,  1812, 
iy.  415,  418. 

Camacho,  N.,  attempts  yioeroy's  life, 
1718,  iii  291. 

Camacho,  S.,  cabinet  minister,  1825, 
y.  32;  enyoy  to  England,  y,  12,  51. 

Camacho  y  Ayila,  BiAop  D.,  secular- 
izes missions  of  K.  Leon,  1712;  iii 
335.- 

Camaigo,  Town,   foanda4  1749,  iii. 

Camaigo,  D.  de,  exped.  to  Florida, 
1518,  i  189;  death  of,  i  539. 

Camargo,  D.  M.,  biog.,  i  200;  works, 
200-1. 
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OKBoino,  J.  del,  exped.  oU  1541,  iL 

606. 

CampbeH,  Oonsiil  'EL  K,  negotiatiooB 
with  Santa  Adxia^  t.  302. 

Oampeche,  Town,  founded,  1540,  ii 
445;  convent  founded  at,  1646,  iL 
452;  plundered  by  pirates,  1661,  iL 
646;  1596,  iL  647-4;  1633^  iiL  83, 
145;  1659,  iiL  146;  1678^  iiL  146, 
185;  oonflaoration  at,  168%  iiL 
162;  fortified,  iiL  162,  419;  pronon- 
«siamiento  at,  1829,  t.  86;  siege  of, 
1840,  V.  218. 

Gampeche,  State,  appouited,  1868,  vL 

Campero,  J.,  gov.  of  Tnoatan,  1660, 
iiL  161. 

Gampillo,  Bishop  M.  L  G.  del,  me- 
diation of,  1811,  iv.  346-8. 

Campos,  M.,  minister  of  flnanoft, 
1866,  Ti.  276. 

CSanales,  Gen.  M.  A.,  operations  of, 
1839-40,  y.  209,  214-15. 

Canalizo,  G«n.  V.,  defeat  at  Tam- 
pioo,  1838,  T.  207-9;  acting  presi- 
dent, 184»-4,  y.  258^9,  262^; 
biog.,  etc.,  258;  exile  of,  1845,  y. 
279;  batUe  of  Cerro  Gordo,  y.  454, 
458. 

Cancelada,  J.  P.,  works,  etc.,  of,  iv. 
64-5,450. 

Candano,  CoL  J.,  attack  on  Gosooma- 
tepee,  1813,  vr.  555-6;  defeated 
by  MatamoroB,  1813,  iv.  657;  exe- 
cntion,  iv.  567. 

Candelaria  de  Aaanni,  colony  found- 
ed, iiL  497. 

Candelaria  Mine,  mention  of,  vL  514. 

Canek,  caciqne,  revolt  of,  1761,  v. 
83. 

Caniego,  ezftloration  of,  1528,  iL 
266-7;  mission  to  Spain,  iL  277. 

Cannon  Foundry,  at  Orizaba,  iii.  350; 
at  Mex.,  iv.  84;  at  Real  del  Mcmte, 
iv.  421. 

Cano,  S.  del,  mention  of,  iL  257. 

Cano  y  Samdoval,  J.,  bishop  of  Yu- 
oatain,  iiL  162;  quarrel  with  Sobera- 
nis,  1694,  uL  162. 

Cansino,  D.,  cruel  death  of,  1546,  iL 
447-8. 

Cansino,  J.,  tortured  to  death,  1646, 
iL  447-8. 

Cajptain-generaleies,  created,  1821, 
IV.  739;  reduced  to  comandancias, 
1823,  V.  a 

Capuchinas,  nunneiy  of,  at  Oajaca, 
iL  737;  convents  founded  by,  in 
Mex.,  1666,  iiL  710;  in  Michoacan, 
1737,  iiL  710. 

Hist.  Mkx.  Vol.  VI.   46. 


Carabajal,  L.  de,  gov.  K.  Leon,  iL 
777;  setties  N.  Xeon,  1580-5,  iL 
777-9;  deatii,  1595,  iL  779. 

Caravajal,  A.  de,  alcalde  mayor  Yu- 
catan, 1554-8,  iL  649. 

Carbajal,  A.,  heads  tumult,  1544»  iL 
523. 

Carbajal,  J.  S.,  proclaims  secession, 
1829,  v.  86. 

Carbajal,  Y.  de  A.,  visttador  to  Yu- 
catan,  1630,  iiL  155-6. 

Carbajal,  raids,  etc.,  o^  1861-%  T. 
603-5,612. 

Carbonero^  P.,  fate  of,  L  218. 

Cardenas,  C.  de,  audienoia  fiscal, 
etc.,  1566,  iL  622. 

C4rdenas,  D.  de,  gov.  of  Yua,  1621, 
iiL  153;  rule,  1&^ 

Cardenas,  D.  zL  de^  see  Scmto  BToro^ 
Marqu^  de. 

C4rdenas,  J.,  mention  c^  y.  216. 

Cirdenas  y  Leon,  Astronomer,  J. 
v.,  mention  of,  vL  641. 

Cardofies,  M.  F.,  gov.  of  Yuc,  1672^ 
iiL  161. 

Caridad,  y  San  Hipdlito,  La,  order 
fonndea,  iL  709;  spread  of,  iL  701^ 
11. 

Carleton,  J.  H.,  '  The  battle  of  Bnena 
Vista/ v.  434. 

C^los  n.,  death  of,  1700,  iii.  261; 
obsequies  at  Mex.,  1701,  262-3. 

C^los  ni.,  ascends  throne,  1759,  iiL 
364;  disputes  with  pope,  iiL  434-6; 
obsequies  of,  1789,  iii.  468. 

C&rlos  IV.,  accession,  1789,  iiL  468; 
ceremonies  and  rejoicings,  iii.  469; 
abdication,  1808,  iv.  35-6;  preten- 
sions of,  iv.  74. 

C^los  v.,  reception  of  Cortes'  mes- 
sengers, 1519,  L  172-3;  endorses 
Corns,  iL  90-2;  presents  from 
Cortes,  etc.,  iL  196-7,  202,  223-4; 
reception  of  Cort^,  etc.,  1529,  iL 
307-8;  the  new  laws,  1542,  ii.  519. 

Carmelites,  order  introduced,  1585, 
iL  711;  province  established,  1588, 
iL  711-2;  progress  of,  iL  712;  iii. 
721;  convent  founded  in  Mex., 
1615,  m.  710. 

Cdrmen,  Isla  del,  pirate  rendezvous, 
iiL  292. 

Carranco,  Lieut,  captures  Morelos, 
1816,  iv.  617-18. 

Carranza,  Friar  D.,  missionary  la- 
bors of,  iL  396,  730-1. 

Carrasco,  G.,  Cort^^  captures,  L  392. 

Carrefio,  Gov.,  defence  of  Acapulco, 
1811,  iv.  300-1. 

Carrera,   M.,  president  ad  interim, 
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1854  y.  660;  biog.,  v.  660*1;  rule, 
V.  661-4. 
Carrillo,    L.,     royal 

1567,  iL    625;    petitiaiiB 

1568,  iL  630;  depooed,  ii 
death  of,  ii  632. 

Carrillo,  M.  de,  visitadDr,  IG^  lii 

73. 
*Carta8  de  Indias,'  iL  606. 
Carvajal,   A.    de,   oonuxuMiomer    to 

Spam,  iL  285. 
Casa  de  Contratacion,  eetabL  iL  629. 
Casa  Mata,  Plan  of,  proclaimed,  1828; 

iv.  784-6;  adopted,  795-9. 
Casafaerte,  Marques  de,  37th  viceroy, 

1722,  iiL  349;  rule,  349-61. 
Casal,   Capt   A.  G.   del,   defeat  at 

Huamantla,  1812,  iv.  377-8. 
Casanova,  Cren.,  defeat  at  1m»  One- 

vitaa,  1858,  v.  747. 
Casas,  B.  de  las,  see  Las  Casas,  B.  de. 
Casas,  F.  de  las,  alcalde  mayor,  1524, 

iL  9;  mission,  etc.,  o^  15^  iL  103; 

Olid's  defection,  ii.  203-4;  return 

from  Honduras,   1525,   ii.  212-13; 

disarmed  by  Salazar,   ii.   213-14; 

sentence  of,  iL  223. 
Casas,   G.   de  las,  gov.  of  Ynoataai, 

1677-83,  iL  660. 
Casas,  J.  B.,  exploits  ot  iv.  24L 
Casasola,  B.,  defence  of  Izmiqailpaa, 

1812,  iv.  429-30. 
Caacanes,  escape  of,  1542»  iL  609. 
Casillas,  T.   de,  bishop  of  Chiapas, 

1556,  iL  673. 
Castagny,  Gen.,  operationB  of,  1864, 

vL  124-6;  1865,  vL  193-4;  1866,  vi. 

256-7.  ,.     .     ,    , 

Castafieda,  Judge  M.,  nismiiisal  of, 
1853,  V.  638;  minister  of  govt., 
1867,  V.  713. 

Castafiiiza,  Bishop,  president  of 
junta,  1822,  iv.  785. 

Castafio,  (Gaspar  de),  alcalde  mayor 
San  Luis  Fotosi,  1576,  iL  776-7; 
Ueut.  gov.,  N.  Leon,  iL  779;  ex- 
plorations of,  1690,  iL  781. 

CasteUano£(,  D.,  siege  of  Mez.,  L  676. 

Castelnau,  Gen.,  mission  to  Mez., 
1866,  vL  229-30;  measores,  233; 
departure,  1867,  vL  268. 

Castublanco,  Town,  Sandoval  cap- 
tures, 1520,  i.  666. 

Castilla,  Capt.  J.,  death  of,  iv.  148. 

Castilla,  L.  de,  exped.  to  Jalisco^  iL 
369-71. 

Castill(k  OoL  J.  del,  operatiosu,  1811, 
iv.  336-7;  1812,  iv.  414-19;  1813^ 
iv.  618-2L 


Castillo^  y  Laainw,  J.,  minister  of  re- 
lations, 1846,  V.  294. 

Castillo^  P.  F.  del,  minister  of  the 
treasury,  1846,  v.  29a 

Castillo,  Gen.  S.  del,  defence  of  Gua- 
dalajara, 1860,  V.  790;  soldierly 
qnahties  of,  vL  276;  siege  of  Que- 
r^taro,  1867,  vL  284-302;  sentence, 
etc.,  of,  vL  849. 

Castillo  y  Lanzas,  J.,  minister  of  re- 
lations, 1868,  V.  746. 

Castrillo,  G.  de,  defeats  French  pi- 
rates, 1571,  iL  647. 

Castro,  A.  M.  de,  miqister  of  justice, 
1867,  vL  352. 

Catalina,  Cort^'biide^  L  166,  401. 

CSatoche  Pnnta  de,  name,  L  8;  Cdr- 
doba's  afi&ay  at,  i  9. 

CSatorce^  Town,  founded,  1772,  iii. 
308. 

Catorce  District^  mining  in,  iiL  689; 
VL613. 

Cavendish,  T.,  emise  in  Pacific,  1686- 
8,iL  744-60. 

Cav9,  A.,  works  oU  uL  608-9. 

Cebcdloe,  J.  B.,  president  ad  interim, 
1853,  V.  616;  cabinet,  v.  616;  rule, 
V.  616-21. 

CeballoB,  Gen.,  operations,  etc,  o^ 
1873,  vL  400-1. 

Cedral,  settlement,  founded  1780,  iii. 
309. 

Celaya,  town,  founded,  etc,  iL  655, 
763;  capture  of,  1810,  iv.  124^; 
sack  of,  iv.  125-7;  recapture  o^  iv. 
219;  assault  on,  1813,  iv.  616. 

Celis,  B.  de,  defeated  by  Osomo, 
1813,  iv.  634. 

Celpalco,  Montezuma's  ashes  buried 
at,  L  465. 

Cempoala,  Cort&'  exped.  to,  L  142-4; 
descript.  o^  L  144-6;  christiamty 
accepted  in,  L  164-6;  afibir  at,  1620, 
L  393-8;  conference  at,  1521,  iL 
71-3. 

Centipac,  province,  Guzman  conqners, 
1530,  iL  356-7. 

Centla,  batUe  of,  1519,  L  87-9a 

Central  America,  gold  deposits  of, 
iii.  663-70;  independence  of,  de- 
clared, 1828,  iv.  754;  union  with 
Mex.  IV.  755;  independence  recog- 
nised, 1823,  V.  47;  claims  of,  to 
Sooonusco^  vL  452^*3^ 
Centralists,  party  organized,  etc, 
1823,  V.  6;  leaders  oC  v.  10-11;  in- 
fluence of,  V.  182. 
Cepeda,  Governor,  xemoval,  etc,  o^ 

I     1873,  vL  408-9. 
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OercUs  B.  de  K  alcalde  mayor  Tiioa* 

tan,  15M-6,iLG6a 
Cermfifto^  D.,  conspires  against  Cor- 

t^  L  177;  execntion  o£»  179. 
Cerralyoy  Maiqnes  de^  16th  yioetoy, 

1624»  iiL  72;  character,  iii  72»  M; 

role,  72-94.   restores   GelTes,  73; 

resigns,  1038^  93. 
Cerro  Colorado,  Fortzess,  attack  on, 

1814,  iv.  567;  smreader  of,  1817, 

iv.  651. 
Cerro  Rncantado,  ai&ur  ai>  1814,  iy. 

533. 
Cerro  Gordo,  batOe  of,  1847,  r.  450- 

9;  pUn,  y.  454. 
Cerro   da   Kadtf,   armory,   etc,   de- 
stroyed at,  1818,  iy.  521. 
X^arro  del  Qallo^  siege  of,  1813^  iy. 

518>21. 
Cetina,   Col,   reoaptere  of    Baoalar, 

1849,  y.  682. 
Ceyaos,  F.  de,  oidor,  1530,   ii  321; 

character,    IL   321-2;   nsignation, 

ete.,  of,  ii  380L 
Chalcans,  join  Coit^  i.  577. 
Chalchimti,  Indian  name  for  Oort^ 

L226. 
Chalco,  town,  capture  o^  1521,  589- 

93. 
Chametla,  Samanieg^  at,  1530,  ii  802; 

occupied  by  Spaniards,  iL  549. 
Champoton,    Cwdoba    repulsed    at, 

1517,  i  10;  aflfray  at,  1518,  i  20-1; 

Montejo  lauds   at,    1537,   ii   442; 

Spaniards    besieged    at,    1539,   ii 

443-5;  pirates  sack,  1644,  iii  145- 

6. 
Chan,  J.,  oaqqna  of  Chanceoote,  1597, 

ii652. 
Chapala  lake,  plan  o^  iy.  539. 
Chapultepec,  as  a  plEbce  of  resort»  iii 

472;  paUoe  at,  iu.  472-3;  batUe  of, 

1847,   y.   506-18;  descript.   of,   y. 

608-9;  national  obseryatory  at,  yi 

644. 
Chaquetas,  anroUment  of,  1808,  iy. 

54;   disbandmenti    iy.  69;   re-em- 
bodied, iy.  160. 
Charles  V.,  see  C4rlo«  V. 
Cliaatla,  captare  o^  1811,  it.  849. 
Cbayez,  D.  de^  bidiop  of  Miohoaoaii, 

ii  6ya 

ChetnmaL  oaoiane^  harasses  Ayila,  ii 

436-8. 
ChetomaU,  reyolt  o^  1547,  ii  449. 
Chi,  caciqne^  A.»  exeontion  of,  1507, 

ii  652^3. 
Chi,  caciqae^  a^  aaekol  Tepich,  1847, 

▼.537. 


Chiaohacata,  oonferenoe  at, 
113-14. 

Chiametla,  Cort^  at,  1535,  ii  423-4. 

Chiapas,  reyolt  in,  1523,  ii  127-8; 
1850,  y.  588;  Montejo*s  exped., 
1540,  ii  445;  Las  Casas,  bishop  of, 
ii  553;  union  with  Mex.,  1824,  y. 
23-4;  federalist  inyasion  of,  1841, 
y.  219;  French  inyasion  of,  1864, 
yi  127-8. 

Chichihualcoi  ai&ir  at,  1814,  iy. 
577-8. 

Chichimecs,  empire  of,  i  96;  Francis- 
cans yisit^  1539,  ii  395;  condition 
of,  1521,  ii  539-40;  conquest  of, 
1522,  ii  539-45;  map  of  war,  ii 
541;  depredations  of,  li  655-7, 760- 
1;  iii  271;  treaty  with,  1591,  ii 
763-4;  colonies  among,  ii  764;  sub- 
mission of,  1598,  ly.  131. 

Chichimecatl,  cacique,  siege  of  Mex., 
i  680,  616,  666-7. 

Chico,  Col  B.,  regiment  of,  iy.  165-6. 

Chico,  F.  A.,  procurador-gen.  of  Vera 
Cnu,  1619,  i  136. 

Chico,  J.  M.,  Hidalgo's  mimster  of 
justice,  iy.  233;  execution  of,  1811, 
ly.  279-80. 

Chico,  R.  A.,  accompanies  Montejo, 
i  132;  messenger  to  Naryaez,  i 
387;  capture  of  X^aryaez,  i  390. 

Chioomacatl,  caciquj,  intercourse 
with  Cort^  eta,  i  145-8,  157-64. 

Chicontla,  plan  of,  1834,  y.  136. 

Chihuahua,  city,  court-martial  at, 
1811,  277-81;  executions  at,  279- 
83. 

Chihuahua,  state,  reydutianary  plot 
in,  1814,  iy.  656;  Wool's  exped.  to, 
1846^  y.  405-6;  Doniphan's  incur- 
sion, 406-8;  maps^  y.  407;  yi  201; 

fr^ining  \r\^  yi  514. 

Chila,  battles  at,  ii  97-100. 

Chilapa,  oceapied  by  Morelos,  1811, 
iy.  304;  1812,  iy.  468-9;  reyolt  in, 
1842,  y.  241;  captured  by  Indians, 
1844,  y.  264. 

Chilapan,  oonyent  founded  at,  ii 
398-9. 

Childi,  lieut-col,  capture  of  Monte- 
rey, V.  391-3;  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
y.  455-6;  defence  of  Puebla,  1847, 
y.  528,  631. 

Chile,  cultiyation  of,  yi  568. 

Chilpancingo,  occupation  of,  1811,  iy. 
302;  congress  at,  1813,  iv.  569-67. 

Chimilpa,  fortress,  destruction  of, 
1815,  iy.  613. 

Chinampaneos  aid  Cort^  i  643-4. 
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Chinantecs,  Pizano  among  ihe,  i. 
321-2;  aids  Cort^  eto.,  L  881-2, 
594;  misdaoaiy  labors  among  the, 
ii.  731. 

Chirmos,  H.,  yeedor,  1030,  u.  866. 

Chirinos,  P.  A.,  accompanies  Cknrt^ 
to  Hondnraa,  1524,  ii.  206-7;  ma- 
chinations  of,  ii.  207-9,  216-17; 
exped.  to  Oaiaca,  ii.  227-8;  capture 
of,  iL  235;  liueration,  iL  260;  resi- 
dencia  of,  ii.  292;  oonquest  of  Nue- 
va  Galicia,  ii.  347-8,  353-6;  as 
Guzman's  advocate,  ii  360;  proca- 
rador  to  Spain,  1545,  iL  527. 

Chito,  Yillagran,  see  ViUagran,  Gen. 
J.  M. 

Cholnla,  pyramid  of,  i.  96;  Qnetzal- 
coatl's  Teista  at,  L  101;  subjugation 
of,  1519,  1.  235-51;  descript.  of,  I 
236-7;  massacre  at,  i.  243-51. 

Chontales,  Dominicans,  among  the,  it 
396,  730-1. 

Chovell,  Col  0.,  oonmiand  of,  iy.  165; 
arrest  o^  iv.  224;  execution,  iv. 
227. 

Chroniclers,  review  of  early,  ii  784-8. 

Church,  first  in  Mez.,  iL  387-8;  enco- 
miendas  of,  abolidied,  1541^-3,  iL 
520;  councils,  1555,  ii.  673-4;  1565, 
iL  674;  1585,  iL  684-5;  condition 
of,  1600,  iL  687-^;  a£Eair8  o^  in 
Yucatan,  iL  688-90;  jurisd.  iii. 
423-4;  buildings  in  Mex.,  iiL  477-8; 
secular  doWf  iiL  681-3;  prefer- 
ments, iii.  683;  iv.  15-16;  prestige, 
iiL  684;  patronage,  etc.,  iii.  684-6; 
royal  prero^tive,  iiL  686;  jurisd. 
iiL  686-8;  right  of  sanctnaiv,  iiL 
688-9;  archdiocese  of  Mex.,  iiL  690; 
suffiugan  sees,  iiL  690-4;  wealth, 
iiL  696-7;  sequestration  of  estates, 
iii.  697-^;  revenue,  iiL  698-9;  vL 
581,  593-4;  festivaJb,  iiL  772;  vL 
594-7;  buildines,  etc,  at  Quer^taro, 
iv.  97-9;  at  Guanajuato,  iv.  133; 
denounces  revolution,  1810,  iv.  160- 
3;  edict  against  clergy,  1812,  iv. 
424-6;  seizure  of  property,  1841,  v. 
238;  opposition  to  organic  law,  1857, 
V.  710-11,  718;  Juarez' enactments, 
1859,  V.  768-9;  a£Eairs  of,  1873,  vL 
404-7;  dioceses,  etc,  vL  580-2; 
prelates,  1863,  vL  587;  superstitioiis, 
vL  595-6. 

Churubusoo,  battle  of,  1847,  v.  480-8. 

Cibola,  preparations  to  conquer,  1539, 
iL  467-9. 

Cihuacatzin.  cacique,  in  command  at 
Otumba,  L  497. 

Cinco  de  Mayo,  battle  of,  1862,  vL 


47-00;  plan,  vL  48. 

Cinnabar,  disooveries  o^  iiL  584i 

Cisneros,  Friar  G.  de,  mention  o^  iL 
164;  first  Franoisoan  provincial, 
1536^  iL  893-4. 

Cisneros,  Dr  J.  B.  de,  'Disonrso^'  iv. 
65;  deputy  to  Cdrtes,  1810,  iv. 
44^9. 

Ciudad  Eodriffo,  Friar  A.  de,  men- 
tion of,  iL  164;  Franciscan  provin- 
cial, 1537,  iL  394. 

dapion.  Friar,  J.,  privileges  granted 
to,iL  160. 

Clara,  J.,  revolt  of,  v.  588-9. 

Clarke,  Gen.,  battle  of  Churubusoo, 
V.  481;  of  Chapultepec,  v.  516, 

Clavarixfo,  Gen.  D.,  operations  of, 
1812,  iv.  421-2. 

Claviff^  F.  J.,  biog.,  L  700;  works, 

Clavigero,  F.  S.,  works  of,  iL  487; 
iiL  778;  vL  643. 

Clergy,  conflict  amonff  the,  iL  664-5; 
secular,  iiL  681-3,  696-6;  as  revo- 
lutionary leaders,  iv.  422-3;  edict 
against^  1812,  iv.  424-6;  measures 
against,  1833,  v.  131,  134;  forced 
loans  from,  1846,  v.  297,  804-5; 
sedition,  etc,  amon^  the,  1856,  v. 
678;  698-9;  opposition  to  organic 
act,  1857,  V.  718;  immorality,  etc, 
of  the,  vL  582;  power,  583-5;  re- 
forms among,  584-6;  wealth,  592-3. 

dippeorton,  Capt,  exploit  of,  1704^  iiL 


Coahuila,  floods  in,  1802,  iiL  503; 
conquest  of,  1810-11,  iv.  240;  min- 
ing in,  vL  514-15;  disturbance  in, 
1873^  vL  408-0. 

Coast-guards,  service  organised,  1788, 
iiL  217. 

Coatlan,  temple  of,  dedicated,  1518,  L 
112;  sie«e  of,  iL  227-8. 

Coats  of  Arms,  republic  of  Mexico,  L 
13;  City  of  Mexico,  L  13;  Fuebla 
de  los  Angeles,  iL  335;  City  of 
Guadalajara,  iL  367;  City  of  Valla- 
doUd,  iL  774;  City  of  Tzintzuntzan, 
iL  775;  Merida,  iiL  154;  Jalapa, 
iiL  220;  Guanajuato,  iv.  132;  Ya- 
Uadolid,  iv.  168;  n»tiona],  v.  4;  of 
the  empire,  vL  102. 

Cobos,  J.  M.,  raaotionist  leader,  1861, 
vL  93-4. 

Cochineal,  export  etc,  o^  iiL  620-1; 
production,  etc,  of,  vL  574. 

Cociyopu,  King,  submission  of,  iL 
39-40;  spoliation  o^  iL  727-8; 
death,  iL  728. 
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Cooom,  caoinne,  revolt^  etc,  of,  iL 
652. 

Cofiee,  coltivation  o£,  Ti  609-70L 

CogoUudo»  D.  L.  de,  works  of,  ii.  060. 

ConuAiiAooeh,  king  of  Teacaoo,  L 
513,  545;  submiBnon  of,  i.  570;  es- 
cape, i.  571 

CoinAge,  alloyed  gold  forbidden,  ii. 
245^;  increase  in  the,  iu.  483. 

Colegio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  mention 
of  the,  iiL  714-15. 

Colegio  Miximo,  consecrated,  1603, 
iiL  118-19. 

Colima,  Pfovince,  Alyarez*  raid  on,  iL 
57-8;  Avalos  exped.  to,  iL  57-8; 
conquered  by  Olid^  ii.  59;  revolt 
in,  ii.  59;  hisl  o^  iiL  299;  a  federal 
terr.,  1823,  v.  8. 

Coliman,  town,  founded  by  Olid,  iL 
59. 

Colio,  D.  G.,  alcalde  mayor  of  Free- 
nillo,  etc.,  iL  507. 

Colon,  D.,  mention  of,  L  2;  175; 
cUims,  etc.,  of,  ii.  201. 

Colonial  goyemment,  diyision  o^  etc., 
iiL  519-21. 

Colonial  policy,  effect  of,  iiL  776-7. 

Colombian  Kepublio,  recognition  of, 
1823,  T.  46;  treaty  with,  v.  47. 

Colonies,  military,  v.  573-5. 

Columbus,  C,  heirs  of,  L  2-3;  oom-. 
pared  with  Cortes,  614. 

Comanches,  oatbreaks  of  the^  iiL 
497. 

Comandancia  General  de  Oooidente, 
organized,  1813,  iv.  541. 

Comandancia  General  de  Oriente, 
oiganizedy  1813,  iv.  541. 

Comayagua,  seat  of  the  Andiencia  of 
the  Confines,  iL  521. 

Comitan,  affi&ir  at,  1841,  y.  219. 

Commerce,  measures  to  develop,  iL 
140-2;  trading  factories  authonzed 
1713,  iiL  288;  convoys  estab.  for, 
1581-1600,  iL  751-2;  consulado  es- 
tab. iL  753;  of  Vera  Cruz,  iiL  210; 
of  Jalana,  iiL  220;  trading  facto- 
ries autiiorized,  1713,  iiL  287-88; 
revival  of,  1802^,  iiL  503;  iv.  28; 
restrictions  on,  iiL  627-35;  deca- 
dence of,  iiL  630-1;  iv.  749;  con- 
traband, iiL  289,  629-32;  v.  564, 
603;  vL  538-40;  with  Philippine 
Isls,  iiL  631-4;  with  Peru,  iiL  634- 
5;  highways  of,  iiL  635-8;  internal, 
iiL  620-2;  statistics,  iiL  644^;  ob- 
Btmction  of,  1812,  iv.  432;  sketch 
oL  vL  533-6^  549-M;  conmiercial 
tribunals,  ii.  753;  iiL  210,  629;  iv. 
45a-JS;  vL  550-1. 


Commission,  daims,  1841-2,  v.  817- 
18;  1843,  321-2. 

Comonfort,  Gen.  L,  oomandante  of 
Acapnloo,  1854,  v.  649,  652;  Alva- 
rez's revolution,  v.  662-4;  minister 
of  war,  1855,  v.  667;  measures,  etc., 
V.  668-72;  acting  president,  1855,  v. 
673;  president,  1857,  v.  721;  biog. 
etc.,  ▼.  674-6;  rule,  v.  676-729; 
cabinets,  v.  676,  713;  comandante 
gen.  of  Tamaulipas,  1862,  vi.  52. 
operations,  etc.,  of,  1863,  vL  60-1; 
defeat  at  San  Lorenzo,  vL  66;  min- 
ister of  justice,  vL  110;  death  of, 
1863^  vL  119. 

Compostela,  founding  of,  iL  366;  pro- 
vincial capital  of  Nueva  Gahda, 
etc,  iL  547-9. 

Concepoiaa  Nuns,  anival  of,  1530,  iL 
303. 

Concha,  H.  S.  de  la,  pioneer  Jesuit, 
1572,  iL  701;  visits  Zacatecas,  1574, 
708. 

Coocha,  M.  de  la,  operations  of  1812, 
iv.  422-3;  1821,  iv.  717,  724;  de- 
feats Moreloa,  1815,  iv.  616-17; 
operations  in  Puebla,  1816,  iv.  637; 
death  of,  1821,  iv.  741. 

Conde,  Intendente  A.  C,  mention  of, 
iv.  238. 

Conde^  Col  D.  G.,  oomandante  of 
Valladolid,  1810,  iv.  160;  capture 
o^  iv.  171;  rescue  of,  iv.  201;  de- 
feats Herrera,  1811,  iv.  270;  at 
Zittoiaro,  iv.  353-4;  operations  of, 
1812,  iv.  384-93. 

Oonde,  J.  M.,  gov.  of  Puebla,  1856, 
V.  699. 

Conde,  Gen.  P.  G.,  minister  of  war, 
1844,  V.  27a 

Congregas,  system,  iiL  334;  aboUshed, 
1715,  iiL  335. 

Congress,  of  Chilpancingo,  iv.  560-8, 
576-8,  585-^,  601;  of  Apatzingan, 
iv.  601-5,  612-17,  631^;  national, 
iv.  744-7,  758-74,  780-4,  799-803, 
806;  V.  2-30,  95,  104,  124,  141-5, 
228,  252-60,  271-3,  298,  305,  315- 
16,  534,  590-1,  611,  616-18,  668- 
701,  720;  vL  12-14,  17-18,  20-1,  60, 
71,  120,  402-7,  418-19,  473-4;  of 
Tamaulipas,  iv.  809. 

Conner,  Commodore,  blockade  of 
Mex.  ports,  1846w  v.  409-10. 

Conquista,  Duque  de  la,  39th  viceroy, 
1740,  iiL  354;  rule,  iiL  354-55. 

Conservatives,  policy  of,  1853,  v.  625- 
6;  attitude  of,  1855,  v.  664;  1857,  v. 
709;  intrigues,  etc.,  of,  v.  714,  718; 
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dmsion 

of,  1859,  V.  7i 


T.  74^  policy 


ConstitatioB,  fedeni,  adopted,  1»4, 

T.  15-17;  text*  etc,  r.  lj-20l 
ConsttiutiaB,  nstioiial,    adopted  by 

cdrtoe,  1812,  iv.  457-8;  pablidied 

in  Hex.,  it.  458-9;  nupoided,  it. 

465-6;  reesteUiflhed,  1813,  it.  502; 

defecto  of,  it.  506;  abolished,  1814, 

IT.  595-6;  reestabbahed,  1820,  it. 

697;  prodaimed  in  Mex.,  it.  696-9; 

opposition  to,  ir.  701-2. 
Coostitiitioai,  Berolntiflnary,  1814^  it. 

601-5. 
Constitatiooalute,  action  of,  1858,  t. 

VUS;  defeat  of,  T.  734,  741,  747; 

attack  on  Mex.  t.  748;  campaign 

in  Vera  Cruz,  1859,    t.  757-9;  in 

Mex.  760-4,  777-80. 
Conti,  Lieai-col,  repulse  at  Coaoo- 

matepec,  1813,  it.  555. 
CoDtreraa,  B.  da,  leSnf  oroea  Momtejo, 

iL442. 
Contrerasy  faidi  Contey  Uaad,  1507, 

VL  652. 
CooTencion,     Departaimrntal,      prD> 

poseil,  1815,  IT.  632-3. 
Convoys,  mentioQ  of,  n.  196-9, 751-^; 

official,  tampering  with,  iv.  584-5; 

insufficiency  of,  1815,  it.  640. 
Cdporo^  Fortress,  aiege  of,  1815,  W. 

60ty-ll;  plan  of,  iv.  609;  captured 

by  rovafista,  1817,  iv.  654-5;   by 

Marquez,  1817,  ir.  688-a 
Copper  mines  in  Michoacan,  iiL  587; 

n^emption  of    currency,  1841,   v. 

239. 
Coppinger,  J.,  snzrender  ci^  1825,  t. 

63. 
Conlero,  Col  A.,  defea^  etc,  of,  iT. 

240;  instrnctiona  to,  nr.  244. 
Cdrdoba,  City,  founded,  1618,  iiL  27- 

8,  218;  pop.  1746»  iii.  218;  descript 

iiL  218;  agricultaral  products,  liL 

218-19;  esuthquakes  at^  1790,   iiL 

219;   1714*  iiL  286-7;  pop.,  1810, 

iiL  219;  sugar  industry,  iiL  219; 

capture  of,   1812,  iv.  401;  occupied 

by  Spanish  troops,   1862,   vL   40; 

Frendi    prodamatioa    issued    at, 

1862,  tL  49. 
Coi\iol>a,  F.  H.  de,  exped.  to  Yuca- 
tan, 1517,  L  11;  iL  430;  death  of, 

L  11. 
Cordoba,  Gomes  de,  bishop  of  Gnate- 

mala,  etc,  iL  684;  attends  eeuncil, 

1585,684. 
Coria,  B.  de,OGMniraB  against  Gort^ 

L177. 


Coraia,  Gtm,  A., 

etc,  1859,  t.  767;  pctc 

tL  168;  repriaala  o^  tL  194;  opera- 

tiona  ol,   1866,   tL  249;   siege  of 

Qafltaaro,  1867,  tL  278-XM;   ap. 

peaiance^  etc,  tL  281-2;  nardies 

on  Mex.,  vL   344;  opentions  of, 

1873,  tL  400-1. 
Coronado,  Gapt.,  exped.  of,   1520,  L 

511;  death,!  511. 
Coronado^   F.   T.    de,    cot.    Knev;a 

Galicia,  1539,  iL  465;  diaraeter,  iL 

465-6;  exped.  of,  1539,  iL  466-7; 

explormtioM,    1540-2,    iL  467-70; 

the  Culiacan  revolt,  iL  510-1 1. 
Gocpos  Chriati,  Gen.  Taylor  at,  1S46, 

▼.  346. 
Gorki,  Alfensi,  St  Ven  C^ni,  L  136, 

«7,  696-^7. 
Gorregidarcai,  functiiMis,  etc,  of,  n. 

329-30;  iiL  620l 
Gorregimientos,  estebKiilimpnt  of,  5. 

129-30;  abolished,  1769,  iiL  451. 
'Gorreo  Mercantil,'  iiL  64lh-7. 
'  Coireo  del  Sv, '  iv.  466. 

GoRt>,  J.  J.,  aetingpiesident,  1836^ 
T.  178;  role,  t.  17SC-8a 

Gdrtes,  iT.  440-6,  457-8,  475,  696-6, 
699-700,  867. 

Cortes,  Gaciqne  of  Tlaoopan,  etc,  iL 
703. 

Cortes,  F.,  exped.  to  Jalisooi,  1524,  iL 
60-3w 

Cortes,  H.,biog.,L40>7;  eommaiider- 
in-d&iel^  L  52-3;  prepantioBa,  etc, 
L  56-63;  overreaches  Yelaaqne^  L 
63-4;  forees,  etc,  L  69>70;  address 
to  troops,  L  71;  atCosnmd  la.,  L 
78-84;  on  Yucatan  eoast^  L  78-93; 
batUe  of  Tabasco^  i.  65-6;  of  Centla, 
L  87-90;  at  San  Joan  de  Uliia,  L 
116-30;  ehaiacter,  etc,  L  155-6, 
152-3,  374-^  613-15^  693-4;  iL 
484-6;  receiTea  Montenana's  en- 
Toys,  L  156-7;  exped.  to  Tianant- 
zinco,  L  157-60;  at  CempoaJa,  L 
159-65;  bids  for  royal  favor,  LJ66- 
73;  conspiracy  against,  L  177-9, 
609-12;  destroys  liis  fleet,  180^; 
Pineda*s  exped.,  188-90;  defeat  of 
the  TUacaltecs,  901-10;  cooqnest 
of  Tlaaeala,  L  211-23^antezuina  s 
enToys  to,  L  220-^  Tlascaltec  en- 
Toys,  220-1;  atllaacala,  L  225-^; 
Indian  names  for,  L  126;  as  an 
evangelist,  L  227-8;  subjugation  of 
Ch<4nla,  L  232-51;  massacre  of  Clio- 
Inltecsi  L  243-6;  inarch  from  Cbo- 
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hila  to  Istalalftplui,  L  1ES2-73; 
eaten  Mex.  15I9»  i  1^  reoeptioa 
by  Montewimft,  L  287-98}  arrest  of 
Monteziiinft,  i  299-^06;  treatment 
of  Montezama,  i  809-27;  onuhes 
Cdcama*s  conspiracy,  i  331-4:  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Mexican  idou,  i 
346-9;  ezped.  against  Naryaei»  etc., 
L  375-403;  la  noche  triste^  L  463- 
81;  retreat  to  lUscala,  etc.,  L  482- 
808;  letters  and  doenmente,  i.  64(>* 
9;  forces,  i.  564-7;  marches  on  Tez- 
cacoy  L  567-71;  siege  of  Mexico,  i. 
616-91;  allies  desert^  i  662,  665; 
palaces  of,  n.  12-13;  Tarasoan  en- 
voys received  by,  iL  48-9;  attitude 
toward  Tapia,  iL  69-75;  Indian 
plotagainst,iL73-4;  Alderete  plots 
against^  ii  76-7;  machinations 
a|;ainst,  ii.  85-6;  comaussion  inves- 
tigates conduct  of,  iL  86-90;  favors 
shown  to^  iL  92-41;  rivalry  with 
Garay,  iL  94-6;  invades  P4niico,  iL 
96-101;  defeats  Hnastecs,  iL  97- 
100;  influence  over  natives,  IL  101- 
2;  governor,  1528^  iL  102-3;  exped. 
agamst  Garay,  1523,  iL  111-12: 
statesmanship  of,  iL  130-1;  social 
and  sumptuary  laws  of,  1524-^  iL 
134-6;  death  of  wife,  152SL  iL  138- 
9;  municipal  reffulaticns  o^  iL  139- 
40;  oommerciaf  measuM  of,  iL 
140-2;  secret  charges  acainst)  1524^ 
iL  194-5;  rewards  oonferred  oo*  iL 
199^200;  deputies  appointed  by,  iL 
204-5;  starts  for  Honduras^  iL  205- 
6;  in  Vera  Paz,  iL  212-13$  reported 
death  of,  iL  216^  220-1;  eeareh  for, 
iL  220-1;  followers  of,  persecuted, 
iL  223,  228-^;  rising  against  Sala- 
zar,  1526,  iL  281-6;  return  to  Me- 
delliny  152(L  ii.  S99;  instmotions 
from,  1526,  u.  230-1;  met  by  Alta- 
miraao,  1526>  iL  238-8;  tec^tion 
of,  iL  239-41;  chaiges  against,  iL 
244-^;  residettcia  o^  proclsanied, 
1526,  iL  249;  Molucca's  project,  iL 
256-9;  Albomoft'  intrigues  against, 
iL  259-60;  summoned  to  Spain,  ii- 
289-70$  retinue  of,  iL  271-2;  re- 
newed charges  against,  iL  274-^; 
acberent*  despoOedp  IL  287-8;  res- 
idencia  of,  1529,  iL  289-91;  arrives 
at  Palos,  1588^  iL  803-4;  reception 
in  Bpain)  15^^]L  806-8;  royal 
grants  to»  ii.  3te-9|  created  mar- 
[u^s,  iL  310-11;  marriage,  iL  814- 
5;  papal  favots,  iL  315-16;  leaves 
Bpam,  15Si  iL  816-17;  proclaimed 
captam-gelieral,    1530,  iL  817-18; 


?1 


quarrels  with  audiencia,  iL  410-16, 
418-19;  suppresses  Indian  revolts, 
1531,  iL  414-15;  feuds  with  Ante- 
onera,  iL  416-17;  ship-building  by, 
u.  419-24;  South  Sea  expeditions, 
1532-9,  iL  421-4;  reception  in  Spain, 
154(^  iL  474r^;  daims  of,  ignored, 
iL  475,  47&-8;  goes  to  Algiers,  1541, 
IL  475-4^;  shipwrecked,  1541,  iL 
475;  death  of,  1547,  iL  478^;  rest- 
ing-place, iL  479-80;  will  of ,  iL 
480-1;  descendants,  ii.  483. 

Oort^s,  L.,  arrested,  1566,  iL  618; 
sentence  of,  1566,  ii.  622;  sent  to 
Spain,  1567,  iL  624;  fate  of,  iL  635. 

Cortes,  M.,  early  career  of,  iL  579; 
grants,  etc.,  to,  1562,  iL  580; 
reaches  Campsche,  1562,  iL  580-1; 
recepticm  at  Mexico,  1563,  iL  581; 
rupture  with  Velasco,  iL  583-4; 
charges  against  officials,  ii.  587-8; 
character,  iL  603-4;  wealth  and 
standing,  iL  604-5;  feud  with  Yal- 
divieso  et  aL,  1565,  iL  605-6; 
charges  against,  iL  607;  arrested, 
1566,  iL  617-18;  exonerated,  1566, 
iL  623;   tortured,  1568.  iL  627-8. 

Cort^  Martin,  (son  of  Marina)  fate 
ofVS.  635. 

Oort4s  y  Esparaa,  J.  M.,  minister  of 
gobenacion,  1857,  v.  720. 

Cortina,  comandante,  capture  of,  iv. 
212-1& 

Corufia,  Conde  de  la,  fifth  viceroy, 
1580,  IL  738;  character,  iL  738-9; 
rule,  iL  739;  death,  1582,  iL  739- 

4a 

Corufia,  Friar  A.  de,  anival  o^  1533, 

iL  307;  biog.,  iL  396. 
Conma,  Friar  M.  de  J.  de  la,  arrival 

of,  1524,  iL  164-5;  mission  to  Mi- 

ohoacan,  IL  342. 
Corvalan,  P. ,  intendente  of  Vera  Cruz, 

1788,  ilL  218. 
Oorwin,  T.,  Antfirican  minister,  1861, 

vL  12. 
Cos.  Dr,  defeetioii  of,  iv.  845-6;  plans 

of,  iv.  379-81;  operations  of,  1812, 

iv.  393-5;  comand. -general,  iv.  590; 

disobedience  of,  iv.  613;  imprison- 
ment, iv.  613-14;  deatii,  1819,  iv. 

614. 
Cos,  Gen.,  lovmsee  of,  1839,  v.  207-10. 
Coscomatepeo^    mege    of,    1818,    iv. 

555-6. 
Coefo,  Gen.  K.,  operatiouB,  etc,  of, 

1811,  iv.  301-2. 
Cosmomfla,  L  257-^ 
Costa  ChicMs  revohitkm  io^  1818»  xv. 

551-2. 
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Coeta  Rica,  gold  depositB  in,  iii.  668. 

Cotton,  maimlact  <%  iii  617-18;  tL 
620-3;  cultivatioii  of,  tL  676-6. 

Council  of  the  Indies,  powen  of,  iii 
619,  646. 

Council  of  State,  created,  1812,  iy. 
468;  1822,  ir.  776;  ATnarioan  mem- 
bers, 458. 

Courts,  Militaiy,  cognimnoe  of,  1823^ 
V.  8. 

Coato,  B.,  minister  of  jostioe,  1846, 
▼.  290;  DMratiatuns  with  Tiist»  r. 
492. 

Coato^  J.  F.  de,  works  of,  v.  808-9. 

Covambias,  J.  D.,  minister  ol  jns* 
tioe,  1876^  vi  426. 

Covarrobias,  CapL  M.  meaticm  o^ 
vr,  223. 

Coyote,  Chiohimeo  ohie^  ISS2,  ii 
640. 

Coynca,  attack  oo,  1814,  rr.  679. 

Coynhnacan,  Lord  of,  i  334;  cap- 
toped  by  Cort^  i  607. 

CoKumel  Island,  Grijalva  reaches, 
1518,  i  17;  name,  i  17;  Cortes' 
exped.  at,  i  78-84;  small-pox  at, 
i  542;  Garc^  bishop  of,  li  296; 
pirati<ad  raids  on^  ii  647-^ 

Creoles,  characteristics  of,  iii  743; 
advancement  of,  iii  744;  statos  of, 
iy.  13-14,  18;  carry  elections,  1812, 
iy.  462;  political  asoendany,  iy. 
602-3;  in  council  of  the  Indies, 
1814,  iy.  598. 

Crime,  inoentiyes  to^  iii  646;  pan- 
ishment  of,  648-6a 

Cristobal,  natiye  protomartyr,  ii 
179-80. 

Croix,  Marqu^  de,  46th  yiceroy, 
1766,  iii  368;  nile^  iii  368-70; 
character,  iii  860. 

Crulllas,  Maraud  de,  44th  yiceroy, 
1760,  iii  9SZ;  rule,  iii  363-68; 
residenoia,  iii  368. 

CrufUas,  Town,  founded,  1766^  iii 
347. 

Cms,  F.  de  la,  ptoooiador  to  Spain, 
1646,  ii  627. 

Cruz,  Friar  F.  de  la,  aniyal  of, 
1633,  ii  997;  death  c£,  1636»  ii 
899;  biog.,  ii  399. 

Cms,  Gen.  J.  de  la,  biog.,  iy.  242; 
fwoes,  iy.  242-3;  proceedinAs  at 
Huichapan,  iy.  243;  Calleja^  in- 
struct, to,  iy.  244;  recaptures  Va- 
UadoUd,  1810,  iy.  245-7;  victory  at 
Urepetiro,  1811,  iy.  247-8;  joins 
Calleja,  iy.  269-60;  promotion  of, 
iy.  262;  defeats  Mercado,  iy.  263-4; 
captures  Tepio,  iy.  264-6;  proceed- 


in^i  at  San  Bias,  it.  906;  diflpom. 
tiois,  XT.  265-6;  operatioos,  eta,  in 
NneyaGalicia,  1811,  iy.  323^;  1813, 
iy.  637-40;  negotiations  with  Itur- 
bide,  iy.  716;  surrender  of,  1821,  iy. 
716-16. 

Cnautla,  descript.  of,  iy.  361 ;  defences, 
iy.  361>2;  plan,  iy.  362;  siege,  1812, 
iy.  362-72;  massacre  at,  iy.  372. 

Caba,  appeal  from,  1823^  y.  66;  trade 
witii,  y.  66-7;  proposed  inyasion  of, 
T.  70-1. 

Gn^Uar,  Gen.,  ocmimand  of,  1867,  vi 
337-8;  defeats  Negrete,  1860,  vi 
373. 

Dtemavaea,  plan  d,  1884,  v.  137, 
140. 

Cneya,  Oapt  d^  la,  capfeuiw  Rayon, 
1817,  iv.  680. 

Cnevas,  L.  G.,  minister  of  relations, 
1837,  y.  180;  1844,  v.  273. 

Cnevas  Mvaloe,  A.  de,  bishop  of  Oa- 
jaca,  1657,  iii  166;  arcnluahop, 
1664,  iii  167;  biog.,  iii  168-9; 
death,  1665,  iii  169. 

Coicnetzcatl,  king  of  Tescnoo,  i  335; 
fate  of,  i  669-70. 

Cnitlahuatzin,  Montesoma  counsels 
with,  i  125,  219;  Cacama's  con- 
spiracy!; i  S29;  release  of,  i  429- 
30;  defence  of  Hex.,  i  430,  438; 
coronation,  i  474,  613;  embaasy  of, 
i  614;  death,  i  543. 

Coitlalpitoc,  caciqae^  mmtiim  d,  i 
116,  120-2. 

Cnitseo,  province,  Gnxman  oonqners, 
1630,  iL  848-6a 

Cnlhua,  native  name  for  Mexico,  i  23. 

Cnriel,  J.,  pioneer  Jesuit,  1572^  ii 
701;  labors  in  Michoacan,  1673,  ii 
707;  death  of,  1576,  ii  708. 

Currency,  copper  and  cacao^  iii  668- 

•  74;  iv,  694. 

CoBOO,  treasures  d,  iii  672-6. 

Qyprey,  Baron  A.  de,  VnosAt ; 
ter,  1845,  vi  19-20. 


Dambrini,  liert-ool,  daisat  of,  1813, 

iv.  661. 
Dampier,    W.,    defeated,    1104,    iii 

28L 

Darien,  sold  in,  iii  667-66. 

'Datoe  £o0^oo8  del  General  de  Di- 
vision C.  Forfirio  Diaz,'  vi  463^ 

Dausats,  A.,  works  of,  v.  204. 

Divalos,  R.,  execution  of,  iv.  226^ 

Divila,  A.,  accompanies  Gxijalva, 
1618,  i  16. 
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D&vila,  F.,   attempt  to 

1525,  VL  211. 
Davila,  G.,  gov.  of  Gnadalajan,  1851, 

▼.  60a-9. 
Davila,  G.  G.,  works,  of,  iL  189-00. 
Ihlvila,  Gen.,  retires  to  Ultia,  iv.  740; 

coonter-reroliitioa  of,  1822,  ir.  764- 

6. 
Divila  y  Pacfaeco,  K,  gov.  ad  interim 

of  Yucatan,  1644,  iii  159-60;  1648, 

iii  16a 
Davin,  works  compiled  by,  iL  191-2. 
De  Briant,  commandant,   defeat  of, 

1866^  VL  251. 
Debt,   imprisonment  for,   iii   547-8; 

national,  v.  560-3,  601;  vi  175-^, 

458. 
Declaration  of  Independence,    1813, 

iv.  566;  1821,  iv.  735. 
Defence,  measures  for,  iii  184-5,  216- 

17,  223-4,  270,  280,  365-6,  415-21, 

489-92,  503;  iv.  84. 
DefGftudis,  Baron,  envoy  to  Mex.,  v. 

187;  demands  of,  v.  187-^. 
Degollado,  Gen.  8.,  minister  of  gob- 

emacion,  1858,  v.  736;  of  war,  v. 

736;  capture,  etc,  of  Guadalajara, 

1858,  v.  748-9;  operations,  1859,  v. 

760-2,  771;  victory  of,  1861,  vi  15; 

execution  of,  vi.  15. 
De  Haro,  Dr  A.  N.  de,  50th  vioerov, 

1787,  iii.  456;  biog.  iii  456-7;  arch- 
bishop, iii  457;  administ.  457-9. 
D'Hericault,  C. ,  '  Maximilien  et  Mex- 

ique,'  vi  279-^. 
Del^adiUo,  D.,  oidor,   1627,  ii  274; 

vioUtes  sanctuar]^,    1529,   ii   291; 

excommunicated,  ii  291 ;  character 

of,  ii  292;  arrested,  1531,  ii  327; 

sent  to  Spain,  1532,  ii  328. 
Delgadillo,  H.,    port    commandant. 

Vera  Cruz,  1568,  ii.  638. 
Delgado,  F.,  juez  de  residencia  in 

Yucatan,  1669,  iii  161. 
Delgado,  Friar  P.,   Dominican  pro- 

vmcial,  1538,  ii.  396. 
'Derecho   Intemacional    Mexicano,' 

vi463. 
Descendimiento  y  Sepalcro  de  Cristo, 

brotherhood  established,   1582,   ii. 

737. 
'Despertador  Americano '  periodical, 

iv.  236. 
'Diario  de  los  Delmtes,'  vi.  359-60. 
'Diario  de  Mexico,'  estab.,  1805,  iv. 

89. 
'Diario  Oficial,'  mention  of,  iii   609. 
Diaz,  B.,    wounded    at  Potonchan, 

1517,  i  10;  Cortes'  exped.,  i  1.%, 

141;   evacuation  of   Max.,  i  470; 


siege  of  Mex.,  L  655,  601;  works 
of,  i  697-700. 

Diaz,  Col  F.,  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
1862,  vi  49;  oommandantof  Oajaca, 
1867,  vi  33iB;  marches  on  Mex.,  vi 
344-.5;  death  of,  1872,  vi  382. 

Diaz,  L,  minister  of  justice,  1859,  v. 
767;  sentence  of,  vi  4. 

Diaz,  Father  J.,  priest  to  Grijalva,  i 
16;  Grijalva's  exped.,  i  18;  Cortes* 
exped.,  i  69;  conspires  a^inst 
Cortes,  i  177;  first  parish  pnest  in 
Mex.,  ii  14^8. 

Diaz,  M.,  explorer,  1539,  ii  467-^. 

Diaz,  Gen.  r.,  battle  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  1862,  vi  47-50;  defence  of 
Pnebla,  1863,  vi  63-8;  campaign 
of,  1864,  vi  126-7;  defence  of 
Oajaca,  1865,  vi  188-90;  opera- 
tions of,  1866,  vi  258-^1;  capture 
of  PuebU,  etc.,  1867,  vi  335-41; 
Boumouf's  overtures  to,  vi  838; 
defeats  Marquez^  vi  341;  siege  of 
Mex.,  vi  342-7;  revolt  of,  18/1-2, 
vi  879-84;  revolution  of,  1875-7, 
vi  419-27;  negotiations  with  Isle- 
sias,  vi  ^^29-33;  occuj)ies  Puebla, 
vi  430;  enters  Mex.,  vi  430-1;  as- 
sumes the  executive,  vi  431;  cabi- 
net, vi  431;  policy  of,  vi  4C5-8; 
441;  address  to  congress,  vi  43G-7, 
president,  1877,  vi.  437;  biog.,  etc., 
vi  437-8;  rule,  vi  438-48,  459-63, 
477,  490,  499^600,  546-8;  recog- 
nized by  foreign  powers,  vi.  441, 44o; 
review  of  aommistr.,  448-50;  re- 
elected, 1884^  vi  458;  attempted 
assassination  of,  vi  458. 

'Diccionario  Universal,*  vi  659-60. 

Diego,  J.,  alleged  miraculous  vision 
of,  1531,  ii  403-6. 

Diez  y  Bonilla,  mimster  of  relations, 
1853,  y.  637. 

Diputacion  Americana,  demands  of 
from  cdrtej,  1810,  iv.  443-8. 

Diputacion  Provincial,  elections  for, 
1820,  iv.  699. 

Diseases,  descript.  of,  iii.  755-7. 

Disloyalty,  causes  of,  iii  504-5;  iv. 
17-22. 

'Disturbioe  de  Frailes,'  mention  o^ 
iii  724^. 

Doblado,  M.,  the  Paredes  revolt, 
1848,  V.  649-60;  revolt  of,  1865,  v. 
672;  league  of,  1858,  v.  733;  minis- 
ter of  relations,  1861,  vi  26-7; 
conference  with  Prim,  vi.  39-40; 
diplomacy  of,  vi.  40;  protest  of, 
18i62,  vi  42;  policy,  vi  43;  super- 
seded by  Antillon,  1863,  vi  72-3; 
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minister  o!  irar,  1863;  rL  110;  op- 
erations of,  1863,  Ti  120-1;  1864, 
▼L  125;  death,  t.  125. 

Doctrinas,  Franouoans  eetabHah,  iiL 
178;  irregolar  administration  of, 
iii.  100-101;  Palafox's  reforms,  iii. 
101. 

'Boctrina  Christiana,'  vL  640. 

'Documentos  para  la  Historia  de 
Mexico, '  mention  of,  iit  500. 

Dolores,  Town,  deecript.  o^  iv.  102- 
3;  revolution  at,  115-18;  cry  of, 
117-19. 

Domenech,  K,  '  Historie  da  Mexigne,  * 
vL360. 

Domenech,  J.  P.,  'L'Empire  Mexi- 
eain,'vi  280. 

Domingo,  A.  de  Santo^  Jeronimite 
father,  L   2. 

Domingaez,  Correg.,  complicity,  etc, 
of,  iv.  112-14;  iTiog.,  114-15. 

Domingnez^  M.,  member  <^  exec., 
1823-4,  T.  2,  8,  12,  13,  15;  ohief- 
justice,  1824,  y.  30. 

Dominican^  accompany-  Ponoe,  1526, 
ii.  246;  mortality  among,  IL  301; 
relations  with  Franciscans,  iL  802; 
early  missions,  ii  302-3,  395-7; 
province  of  Santiago  created,  1532, 
li.  395-6;  Betanzos  elected  provin- 
cial, 1535,  iL  396;  Delgado^  pro- 
vincial, 1538,  it  396;  success  of 
missions,  it  408;  uphold  Velasco, 
1562,  ii.  677;  provinces,  ii.  724,  726; 
rules,  iL  724-5;  sovemment,  1526- 
99,  iL  725-6;  leading  friars,  iL 
726-7,  732-3;  missions  in  Oajaca, 
iL  727-32;  convents  in  Oaiaca,  ii. 
72^-30;  nunnery  at  VaUadU^d,  ii. 
737;  rivalry  with  Franciscans,  ii. 
158;  provincials,  1520-1599,  iL  725- 
6;  provincials  in  Oajaca,  1502-8, 
iL  730;  sustain  Jesuits  against  Pala- 
fox,  1647,  iiL  123;  rupture  with 
Jesuits,  iii.  131;  in  8ierra  Oorda, 
iiL  338;  progress  of,  iiL  720-1.  ^ 

Donallo,  Gen.  M.,  defeats  Roeains, 
1815,  iv.  628-9;  operations  in  Pne- 
bla,  1816,  iv.  637;  in  Vera  Cmz, 
iv.  643,  652. 

Doniphan,  Col,  exped.  o^  1846^  v. 
406-9. 

D'Osmont,  Oen.,  minister  of  war, 
1866,  vL  225. 

Donay,  Gen.,  operations  of,  1864,  vL 
122-4,  169. 

Drake,  F.,  exploits  of,  1568-80,  iL 
645-6. 

Drainage,  mention  of,  1580,  ii.  659- 
60;    measures  proposed,    1634,  iii. 


SIMNh  worin  exeesied,  90-1;  ex- 
penditores  for,  91;  of  Lake  Znm- 
pango,  1664-75,  iiL  16»-70;  Galve's 
measures  regarding,  1689,  iiL  SS8. 

Drama,  etioonragenient  of  the,  iiL 
774. 

Dreea,  extravagance  in,  checked, 
1524-^,  iL  1^-6;  distinctions  in, 
iii  764-5;  finery  in,  iiL  765;  of 
men,  iiL  766;  of  women,  iiL  76&-7; 
general  mention  of,  tL  620-1. 

Duelling,  officials  iranished  for,  iiL 
146-7;  Viceroy  daorio  diaooorages, 
1664^  iiL  167-8. 

Dnero^  A.  de,  Velasquez*  secre- 
tary,i  37;  supports  Cortes,  L  63-4, 
370,  388,  390,  400;  joins  Karvaez' 
exped.,  i  362;  Cort^  rescues,  L 

Duncan,  C^pi.,  <mmpaign  on  the  Rio 
Orands,  t.  363-9;  captnre  of  Mon- 
terey,  y.  888-9^  3&;  Uttla  of 
Molino  del  Key,  t.  502-3: 

Dunlop,  Commodore,  plenipotentiary 
to  Mex.,  1862,  vL  Sl 

Duport,  '  Metaux  Ptecieux,*  iiL  600. 

Duran,  Father  D.,  works  of,  L  460-1; 
vL  642,  653. 

Durango^  diocese  of,  iiL  13,  692;  maps 
of,  vu  193^  248;  mining  in,  vL  514. 

Durango^  City,  founding  of,  iiL  13; 
cathedral  of,  iiL  692-3;  capitula- 
tion of,  1821,  iv.  715-16. 

Dwellings,  construction  o(  iii  770; 
furniture  of,  77(V-1. 


Earthquakes,  1689,  iL  756;  1618,  iiL 

27;  1663,  iiL  141-^2;  1667-8,  iiL  180; 

1790,  iiL  219;  1697,  iiL  259,   265; 

1711,   iiL  285-6;  1714,  iiL  286-7; 

1749-50,  iiL  359;  1787,  iiL  460-2; 

1800-1,  iiL  498;  1759,  iv.  169-70; 

1845,  T.  282-3;  1867,  1870^  vL  367. 
Eastern  districts,  map  of,  iv.  840l 
Ecclesiastical  courts,  cognisance,  iii. 

687;  cuits  in,  iii.  687;  names,  iiL 

688;  personnel,  iiL  688;  privileges, 

Echivani,  F.  da,  president  of  audien- 
da,  iii  360;  governs  ad  interim, 
1760,  360. 

Echivarri  Brigadier  J.  A.,  repulse  at 
Ulda,  1822,  IV.  780-7;  defection  of, 
iv.  793-4;  resigns,  1823,  iv.  796-7; 
exiled,  1827,  v.  5a 

Echave,  Baltasar,  artist,  mention  o^ 
▼L645. 
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-£cheagu»y,     prom 
1858,  V.  750. 

Echeagaray,  Col,  battle  of  Molino  del 
Rey,  r.  600-1. 

Ech^verri,  J.  M.  de,  gov.  of  Ya<iataiiy 
V.  8i-5. 

Echeverria,  J.,  tniaiHt^r  of  trearary, 
1834,  T.  141;  acting  presideiit,  1841, 
T.232. 

Echeverrla,  P.,  miniater  of  finance, 
1844,  T.  273. 

Education,  promoted  by  Yelasco,  iL 
591;  cc^leges  founded  by  Jesaits, 
iiL  117-19;  lack  of,  iii  474-5;  con- 
dition of,  iv.  18;  inilitary,  vi  503- 
637;  naval,  vL  504,  637;  in  the 
viceregal  period,  vi.  630-4;  nniver- 
■itiei  esUbld.,  1553-1791,  633^; 
progreBS,  etc.,  o^  1810-^;,  vi. 
63S;  appropriations  for,  1883-4, 
1885-6,  636;  medical  Bchoola,  637, 
640;  lav  colleges,  637-640;  ichool 
of  fine  arts,  £37;  conservatory  of 
mnsic,  637-8;  sdiools  for  women, 
638;  normal  schools,  638;  academies 
of  science,  643-4;  academy  of  arts, 
vi615. 

Edwards,  H.,  colony  founded  by,  v. 
158. 

Eguira  y  Esuren,  'Biblioteoa  Mexi- 
cana,  vL  £>5. 

Elhnyar,  F.  de,  'Indagaciones,'  iii 
679. 

Elizondo,  Lieut-col  I.,  treachery  of, 
iv.  272-6;  captures  revolutionists, 
1811,  iv.  273-5;  defeat  of,  1813,  iv. 
543.       . 

Ellis,  Envoy  P.,  demands,  eta,  of,  v. 
308-16. 

Emplran,  Gen.,  attack  of,  at  Guana- 
juato, iv.  219}  o^rations  at  CUde- 
ron,  iv.  253-4;  victory  at  Maguey, 
1811,  iv.  311;  repulse  at  Zit^cuaro, 
iv.  328-30;  death,  331. 

Eucomiendas,  efi'orU  to  reform  evils 
of,  iL  151-2;  Tlascaltecs  exempted 
from,  ii.  314;  reforms  in,  ii.  32^-31; 
system  maintained,  iL  336-8;  abuses, 
ii.  517-18;  regulated,  1542-3»  ii. 
519-20;  ecclesiastical  abolished,, 
1512-3,  ii.  520;  clergy  advocate, 
1514,  iL  523-5;  laws  agamst,  re- 
vokeil,  1545|  iL  527;  duration  lim- 
ited, 15G2,  ii  571t  585;  appeal  of 
encomenderos,  1564,  iL  585^. 

EngUnd,  war  with,  1779-83,  iii.  882- 
3;  1796,  iiL  489;  1805,  iv.  31-5;  in- 
demnity paid  to,  1809,  iv.  79-80; 
mediation  of,  1812,  iv.  45G;  loans 
obtained  in,  1823,  v.  4;  recognizes 


8paii.-Afiier.  republics,  ▼.  60;  rela- 
tioos  with,  V.  50-1;  vL  415,  455-6; 
intervention  of,  1838,  v.  202-3; 
1861,  vL  21-2;  Mez.  bonds,  v.  23^- 
9;  claims  of,  T.  248-9;  the  Texan 
question,  v.  323,  331-4;  Mex.  debt, 
V.  5G0-1;  vL  458;  threats  of,  1830, 
V.  777;  difficulty  with,  vi.  10-11; 
invasion  of  Mex.  1802,  vi  32-43. 

Eiuriquez,  Col,  operations  of,  1812,  iv. 
415,  418-19. 

Enriquez  de  Almansa,  M.,  fourth 
vioeroy,  1568,  iL  639;  character,  iL 
689;  negotiates  with  Hawkins,  iL 
639-40;  defeats  Hawkins,  ii.  61^1; 
organizes  military,  etc.,  iL  654-5; 
the  Chichimec  outbreaks,  iL  655-7; 
benevolence  of,  iL  658-9;  transferred 
to  Pern,  1580,  ii.  660;  instructions 
to  successor,  iL  661-2;  death,  1583, 
iL662. 

Epidemics,  L  541-4;  ii.  529;  iii.  160, 
353,  457,  460;  iv.  505;  vi.  602-4. 

*Escala  Espiritual,'  vL  649. 

Eecalada,  Gen.  I.,  pronunciamiento 
of,  1833,  V.  132;  surrender  at  Tam- 
pico,  V.  21^14. 

Escalante,  J.  de,  Cortes'  captain, 
1519,  L  70;  alfuacil  mayor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  L  136;  destroys  iieet,  L  18d; 
in  command  at  Villa  Kica,  i.  18G-8; 
battle  of  Kautla,  L  258-60;  death, 
i260. 

Bscalera,  E.,  'Mejioo  Histdrico-De- 
soriptivo,'  v.  809. 

Esoalona,  Father  A.  de,  labors,  etc., 
o^  1544,  iL  722-3. 

Escalooa,  Dnque  de,  17th  viceroy, 
1640,  iiL  98;  rule,  iiL  99-108;  rapa- 
city of,  iiL^  101-4;  di£ferences  with 
Palafox,  iiL  103-7|  deposition  of, 
iiL  108-10;  residenda,  liL  110-11. 

Escamela,  affair  at,  1862,  vi.  45. 

Escandon,  J.  de,  conquers  Sierra 
Gorda,  1734»  iiL  339-40;  occupies 
Tamaulipas,  1746,  iiL  340. 

Escandon,  Dean,  recept.  of  Hidalgo 
by,  iv.  232. 

Escobar,  A.  de,  repulse  of,  *  445; 
evacuation  of  Mex.,  L  470. 

Escobedo,  F,  P.  de,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
1670,  IiL  161. 

Escobedo,  Capt  N.,  the  Nayarit  war, 
1721,  iiL  324-7. 

Escobedo,  Gen.,  defeat  of,  1861.  vi. 
14;  1877,  vL  439;  operations  of, 
1865,  vi.  198-200;  1860,  vL  251-3; 
1867,  vL  271;  siege  of  Queretaro, 
vi  278-304;  biog.,  etc.,  vL  281; 
minister  of  war,  1876,  vi.  425. 
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Escoceaes  (members  of  Sootfeiah  rite 
lodges),  efforts  of,  t.  87;  plan  of 
Montafio,  1827,  v.  37-6;  defeat  of, 
y.  39-41;  charffea  agaixuit,  1827,  t. 
59;  intrigaes  o^  ISSS^  ▼•  141. 

Eacudero,  J. ,  conspires  against  Cortes, 
i.  177;  execution  of,  L  179. 

Esparza,  M.,  minister  of  finance,  1851, 

T.  6oa 

Espejo,  A.  de,  exped.  to  New  Mex., 
1582,  iL  781. 

Espinosa,  A.  de,  the  Xvila-Cort^ 
conspiracy,  1565,  ii.  609-10,  617. 

Espinosa,  J.  J.,  cabinet  minister, 
1825,  V.  32;  impeached,  v.  100. 

Esplrita  Santo,  foimdin^  of,  1521,  ii. 
35;  earlv  settlers  of,  11  35-6;  deca- 
dence o(  ii.  36;  mine  discoTeredat, 
1543,  ii.  551-2. 

Espfritu  Santo  Bay,  expeditions  to, 
1684-91,  iii.  225-7. 

Esquivel,  F.  de,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
1663,  iu.  161. 

Estancia  de  las  Vacas,  battle  of,  1859, 
V.  771. 

Estatuto  Orgdnico,  framed,  1855,  t. 
657,  671;  provisions,  etc.,  of,  y. 
688-9,  696;  adopted,  y.  695-7;  op- 
position to,  V.  709-10,  718. 

Eateva,  J.  I.,  minister  of  treasury, 
1824,  v.  15. 

Estrada,  Treasurer  A.  de,  arrival  of, 
1524,  iL  142-3;  ruler  ad  interim,  iL 
204-5;  jealousy  of,  iL  206;  quarrel 
with  Albomo^  iL  206-7;  removed, 
ii.  209; lieut-gov.,  1626,  iL  232;  cov., 
1527,  iL  259-60;  exiles  CortS,  iL 
261;  censured,  iL  262;  reconciled  to 
Cortes,  ii.  262-3;  opposition  to  Guz- 
man, iL  265-6;  residencia  of,  iL  291- 
2;  death,  iL  292. 

Estrada,  G.  de,  plan  of,  1840,  y.  224- 
5. 

EUtrada,  M.  de,  evacuation  of  Mex., 
L  478;  battle  of  Otumba,  L  499;  at 
Tezcuco,  1521,  L  573. 

Estrada  y  Zenea,  L,  'Manual,'  vL 
434. 

Europe,  condition  of,  1793-1820,  iv. 
1-9. 

£x-Acordada,  revolution  of  the,  1828- 
9,  V.  42-4. 

Excommunication,  Mexico  laid  under, 
iL  228-9;  laid  on  oidores,  152^-30, 
iL  291;  Palafox  launches  against 
Jesuits,  1647,  iiL  123, 125;  revoked, 
iii.  127. 

Exhibitions,  national,  yL  530;  local, 
yL531. 


'Extraoto  Bjstoarial,'  mention  oL  iiL 
64A. 

F 

Fabre,  J.  A.,  works  of,  iiL  600-1. 

Facio,  J.  A.,  biog.,  y.  8S-9;  minister 
of  war,  1830^  y.  96;  bargain  with 
Picaluga,  y.  96-7;  imp^bched,  v. 
100;  defeat  at  San  Agustin  del  Pal- 
mar, 1832,  y.  118-19. 

Fagoaga,  F.,  minister  of  relations, 
1832,  y.  116. 

Fairs,  annual,  transferred  to  Vera 
Cruz,  1683,  iiL  203;  at  Jalapa, 
1720-77;  iiL  219-20;  descript.  of,  liL 
640-2;  national,  vL  630;  local,  vL 
531. 

Falces,  Marques  de,  third  viceroy, 
1566,  iL  621;  rule,  iL  621^;  de- 
posed, 1567,  iL  624-5;  trial  of, 
1568,  iL  629;  reception  at  court.  iL 
632. 

Fannin,  Col  J.  W.,  operations  in  Tex- 
as, 1836,  y.  169. 

Farfan,  P.  S.,  at  Narvaez'  capture,  i. 
396;  at  Tezcnco,  L  573;  siege  of 
Mex.,  L  666. 

Farias,  V.  G.,  minister  of  treasury, 
1832,  y.  125;  vice-president,  y.  12/; 
actinff  president,  1833,  y.  129;  1847, 
y.  304;  cabinet,  v.  129;  biog.,  etc., 
y.  129-30,  137-8,  306;  rule,  v.  129- 
38,  304-6;  leader  of  revolt,  1840,  v. 
221;  minister  of  relations,  1846,  v. 
302. 

Feather-work,  Aztec,  iiL  621. 

Federalists,  party  organized,  etc., 
1823,  y.  6;  leaders  of  the,  v.  10; 
influence  of,  v.  182;  revolt  of, 
1838-40;  y.  206-25;  1845,  v.  284^. 

Felipe  IV.,  exactions  of,  iiL  84-5. 

Felipe  de  Jesus,  San,  protomart^,  iiL 
91;  biog.,  iiL  91-2;  canonization  of, 
iii.  92. 

Fernandez,  A.,  works  of,  iL  190. 

Fernandez,  F.  V.,  revolt  of,  1832,  v. 
111. 

Fernandez,  Col,  capitulation  at  Pne- 
Ua,  1856,  y.  702-3. 

Fernandez  de  Santa  Cruz,  M.,  bishop 
of  Puebla,  iiL  256;  declines  vice- 
royalty,  1696,  iii.  256. 

Fernando  VII.,  loyalty  to,  iv.  46-8; 
arbitrary  measures  of,  iv.  595-600. 

Fernanda,  Dofia  M.  C.  J.,  pretensions 
of,  1809,  iv.  74. 

Ferrer,  D.,  mission  to  Spain,  1564,  iL 
586;  M.  Cortes'  agent,  iL  615. 

Ferrer,  Capt.  M.,  capture,  etc.,  of, 
1812.  iv  428. 
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Featlvab,   religloiu,  eto.,  vL  ffM->7, 

621-3. 
Figueroa,   A.  de,  gor.   of  Tnoat«n, 

1GI2,  iiL  153. 
Figaeroa,  D.  de,  exped.  to  Zapoteca- 

pan,  1527,  ii.  254-5;  shipwrecked, 

U.255. 
Figneroa,  Mariscal  A.  de,  gov.  of  Yu- 
catan, 1725-33,  T.  83. 
Figneroa,  Col  J.,  captures  Tehuacan, 

1812,  iy.    398;    negotiationB   with 

Iturbide,  iy.  708. 
Figueroa,  Gen.,  operations  of,  1866, 

yi  259-62. 
Figueroa,  Licenciado  R.  de,  emissary 

of  Cortes,  i  551. 
Filisola,  Briffadler  V.,  mention  of,  iy. 

521;  expecL  to  Cent  Amer.,  1822, 

iy.  755. 
Fire-engines,    introduced,    1790,   iiL 

523. 
Fischer,  Father,  chief  of  Maximilian's 

cabinet,  1806,  yL  225-6;  biog.  etc., 

yi  225-6;  persuasions  of,  yi.  208. 
Fbheries,  marine,  yi  527-9;  pearl,  yi 

528-9. 
Flag,  national,  y.  4. 
Flax,  culture,  etc.,  of,  iii  618. 
Flint,  H.  M.,  '  Mexico  under  Maxi- 

miliaJif'yi  55. 
Floating  gardens    of    Cuitlahuac,    i 

270;  of  Xochimilco,  i  602. 
Flon,  Gen.  M.,  command  of,  iy.  159- 

60;  yictory  of,  1810,  iy.  195;  opera- 
tions at  Guanajuato,  iy.  220,  224; 

at  Calderon,  iy.  252-6;  death,  iy. 

258;  biog.,  etc.,  iv.  256-7. 
Florenda,  F.  de,  works  of,  iii  447-8. 
Flores,    M.,    intend,    of    San  Luis, 

Potosl,  1810,  iy.  213-14. 
Florea  de  San  Pedro,  J.,  goy.  of  Ka- 

yarit,  1721,  iii  325;  campaign  of, 

1722,  325-28;  subdues  Alonso,  329. 
Flores  y  Teran,  J.  M.,  goy.  of  fed. 

district,  1848,  v.  543. 
Florez,  M.  A.,  51st  yioeroy,  1787,  iii 

401;  rule,  4C5-7. 
Florida,  exped.  to,  1559,  ii  594-5. 
Fomento  Department,  created,  1853, 

y.  626;  benefits  of,  y.  633-1 
Fonjeca,  Bishop,  opposition  to  Cortes, 

etc.,    i    171-3;  li    66-7;  charges 

against,   ii   86-90;  policy,  etc.,  ii 

91-2. 
Fonjeca,  U.,  minister  of  justice,  1851, 

y.  600. 
Fonsecaand  Urrutia,    'Historia  Ge- 
neral,' iii  600,  625,  678-9. 
Foreigners,  jealousy,  etc.,  of,  y.  54; 

yi627-9. 


Forests,  destmotioii  of,  iii  472;  yi 
577-8. 

Fora^,  Gen.,  French  oommander-in- 
chief,  J 862,  yi  65;  forces,  etc.,  yi 
55-6;  proclamations,  ru  56-7;  75- 
6;  policy,  yi  57;  correspondence 
witn  Oit^a,  yi  58;  capture  of  Pue- 
bla,  1863,  yi  62-8;  occupation  of 
Mex.,  yi  74;  recall  of,  yi  112. 

Forsyth,  Secretary,  claims  against 
Mex.,  y.  300^13,  316;  the  'lexan 
question,  y.  326. 

Foflsey,  M.  de,  'Le  Mexique,'  y.  808. 

Foster,  Minister,  J.  W.,  demands, 
etc.,  of,  yi  445-6. 

France,  agents  of,  1823,  y.  52;  rela- 
tions with  Mex.,  1823,  y.  52-3; 
1879,  yi  441;  warwith  Mex.,  1838- 
9.  y.  186-205;  1862-7,  vi.  3^268; 
intenrention  o^  1861,  yi  21-2; 
claims  on  Mex.,  yi  87;  designs  on 
Mex.,  yi  93-9. 

Franciscans,  riyaliy  with  Dominicans, 
ii  158;  Flemish,  ii.  lCl-2;  Valen- 
cia's party,  ii  162-8;  establish  con- 
yents,  ii  168-9;  policy  to  natiyei,  ii. 
170;  deception  practiced  on,  ii  170- 
1;  labors,  ii  1/0-4;  wholesale  bap- 
tisms by,  ii.  174-6;  establish  doc- 
trinas,  ii.  178;  destroy  idols,  ii. 
178-9;  causes  of  success,  ii  181-5; 
yirtues  of,  ii  184-5;  relations  with 
Dominicans,  ii  302;  yisit  Michoa- 
can,  ii  342-3;  MIchoacan,  a  cnsto- 
dia,  1535,  ii  393;  province  of  Sto 
Eyangelfo,  created,  1536,  ii  393-4; 
proyindals,  1536-40,  ii  3D3-4; 
growth  of  missions,  ii  893-5,  712- 
13;  popularity,  ii.  714;  rules,  ii 
714-5;  comijario  general  appointed, 
ii  716;  conflict  with  yiceroy,  1578, 
ii.  716-7;  Ponce's  yisit,  1584-8,  ii. 
717-8;  Michoacan  province,  ii  718- 
9;  Zacatecas  custodia  created,  719; 
martyrs,  ii  719-20;  labors  in  Yu- 
catan, etc.,  1533-67;  ii  720-1;  dis- 
tinguished members,  ii  721-2;  re- 
form movement,  1544,  ii  722-3; 
barefooted,  ii  723-4;  in  Nuevo 
Leon,  1580,  ii.  776;  1593,  ii  779, 
781;  in  Kayarit,  1618,  1667,  iii 
314,  315;  1711,  316;  in  Nuevo  San- 
tander,  1749,  iii  3'14--5;  later  mis- 
sions of,  iii  712-17;  convents  at 
Quer^taro,  iy.  97-9;  arrest,  etc., 
of,  1856,  y.  698-9. 

Frank,  S.,  *Weltbuch,'i  250-1. 

Freemasons,  as  revolutionists,  iv. 
698;  intrigues  against  Iturbide, 
1822,  iv.  793-4. 
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SVench,  rftids  of  filibvutm,  iL  84;  iii. 
189-204;  22^^;  hatred  of  the,  iv. 
37,  44-6;  intrigiiee  of  the,  iv.  47-^; 
70,  92. 

French  Ouiiiea  Company,  permitted 
to  ship  sUyef  to  Amer.;  1703;  iii 
288;  conceflsioxL  transferred  to  Eng- 
land, 1713»  iii  288. 

French  Bevolntioii.  effdct  of  the,  iii. 
482-3. 

Freenillo,  mines  disoorered,  iL  687; 
condition  of,  1794^  iii  307;  ooca- 
pied  by  Sotomayor,  1811,  iv.  308. 

Fnant,  Intendant-genend,  ^"^t>»^-»» 
of  finance,  1866,  vi  225. 

Friars,  need  of,  ii  156-7;  mendicant, 
ii  160-1;  conflict  vith  clersy,  ii 
664-5;  vith  civil  power,  ii  6G6-7; 
opposition  to,  ii  669-71;  grieyances 
of,  ii  670-l;Pinsy.  suatams,  ii  671; 
rown  supports,  ii.  672-3;  laxity  of, 
ii  147-8;  vagabond,  iii  708;  vici- 
ous, iii  708-9;  number,  iii  709; 
execution  of,  1811,  iv.  280. 

Fry,  J.  K,  *  A  life  of  Gen.  Z.  Tay- 
lor,* v.  434. 

Fuenclara  (Conde  de),  40th  viceroy, 
1742,  iii  355;  rule,  iii  355-58. 

Fuenleal,  &  E.  de,  president  2d 
audiencia,  1530,  ii  321;  resigna- 
tion, etc.,  of,  ii  380. 

Fuensalida, ,  Friar  L.  de,  arrival  of, 
1524,  ii  164-5;  preaches  in  Aztec, 
ii  174;  Franciscan  custodian,  ii 
393. 

Fuente,  J.  A.  de  la,  minister  of  rela- 
tions, 1853,  V.  616;  1862,  vi  53. 

Fuentes,  Capt.  A«,  oomand.  of  Tec- 
pan,    iv.    299;    operations,     1811, 

Furber,  G.  C,  vorks  of,  v.  552. 
Fusionista,  Party,  principles  o(  1858, 
V.  742. 

O. 

Gadsden  Treaty,  1854,  v.  652-3. 

Gace,  T.,  'New  Survey,'  iii  778. 

Games,  Gen.,  measures  of,  1846,  v. 
372. 

Galeana,  Manscal  H.,  mention  of, 
iv.  298-9;  operations,  1811,  301-4; 
captures  Tasco,  iv.  350;  atOoauUa, 
iv.  363-70;  at  Uuajuapan,  1812, 
iv.  438;  repube  at  San  Jos4  Chiapa, 
iv.  478-9;  at  Aculcingo,  iv.  481;  at 
Oajaca,  483-4;  at  Acapulco»  1813, 
iv.  547-9;  at  ValladoUd,  iv.  571-3; 
defeat  at  £1  Veladero,  1814,  iv. 
579;  execution,  181^  579. 


Gali,  F.  de,  voyage  to  Philippines, 

1582-4,  ii  744. 
Galindo,  afiair  at.  1813,  iv.  524. 
Galindo,  L.,  chief -Justice  N.  Galicia, 

ii465. 
Galindo^  Gen.,  defeotioa  of,  1841,  v. 

232-^;  marches  on  Mex.,  1867,  vi 

344. 
Gallardo,  B.  P.,  works  of,  v.  607;  vi 

348. 
Gallegos,  B.  de,  expedition  to  Tabasco, 

ii   226;  alcalde-mayor,  1546-8,  ii 

647. 
Galve,  Conde  de,  30th  viceroy,  1688, 

iii   222;    rule,   iii  222-52;  return 

to  Spain,  1696,  252. 
Galvez,  Conde  B.  de,  49tfa  viceroy, 

1785^  iii  391;  biog.,  iii  392-3;  rule, 

iii     394-8;    charges     of     treason 

— - — ^  iii  895-7;  deatii,  1786,  iii 


Galves,  J.  de,  visitador-general,  1761- 
7,  iii  3G7-9,  445* 

Galvez,  L.  de,  murder  of,  1792,  v.  84. 

Galvez,  M.  de,  48th  vioeroy,  1783, 
iii  385;  character,  iii  3S6;  rule, 
iii  387;  funeral  oerem.,  iii  387-8. 

Gambling,  efforts  to  suppress,  1524^  ii 
134-5;  restrictions  on,  iii  773; 
prevalence,  etc.,  of,  vi  623-4. 

Gante,  Friar  P.  de,  arrival  at  Villa 
Rica,  ii  162;  labors  of,  ii  174-5, 
181 ;  refuses  see  of  Mex.,  1648,  ii 
297-8,  658;  petitions  in  favor  of 
natives,  1552^  ii  672;  influence  of, 
ii675. 

Gaona,  Gen.,  defeat  at  Ultia,  1&38, 
V.  192-6. 

Garay,  A.,  minister  of  the  treasury, 
1846,  V.  299. 

Garay,  F.  de,  mention  of,  i  2;  plans, 
etc.,  of,  i  188-9;  expeditions  of,  i 
638;  ii  94-5,  106-17;  death  of, 
1523,  ii  116-17;  foroee  of,  ii  117- 
18,  123. 

(}aray,  Bn^eer  F.  de,  drainage 
plan  of,  vu  665-7. 

Garces,  J.,  bishop  <^  Cuba,  i  165; 
of  Cozumel,  i  166;  ii  296;  of 
Tlascala,  ii  263^  296-7,  688;  of 
Yucatan,  ii  688;  reooncJles  Cortes 
and  Estrada,  1527,  ii  262-3;  char- 
acter, ii  297;  death,  15^  ii.  697. 

Garces  y  Eguia,  J.,  'Nueva  Tedriea,* 
iii  601. 

Garcia,  A.,  guerrilla  chief,  1811,  iv. 
320;  defeat  of,  1811,  iv.  323;  attack 
on  Guanajuato,  iv.  338;  operations 
of,  1812,  iv.  384-90;  capture,  etc, 
of.  391-2. 
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Garcia,  Gen.  A.,  minister  of  justice, 
1857,  v.  713;  gov.  of  Oajaca,  1867* 
vi  337;  oi  Vera  Cruz,  rx.  338. 

Garcia,  C,  miniflter  of  relationB, 
I833»  V.  129. 

Garda,  Friar  J.,  'Historia  BetU- 
hemftica,' ii  189. 

Garcia,  Gen.  J.  M.,  minister  of  war, 
lGo8,  V.  745;  18G6,  vL  225. 

Garcia,  Col  S.,  heada  revolation,  1828, 
T.  42-3. 

Gardner,  Lieui^  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  y.  45& 

Garibay,  P.,  viceroy  ad  interim,  1808, 
iy.  50;  role,  56-76,  biog.,  68. 

Garland,  Gen.,  campaign  on  the  Bio 
Grande,  y.  3G7;  capture  of  Mon- 
terey, y.  383-6;  battle  of  Churu- 
busco,  y.  484;  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
y.  500-1;  of  Chapultepec,  y.  516. 

Gamier,  Col,  operatumi  o^  1865,  yi. 
195. 

Garza,  Brigadier  F.  de  la,  protest  of, 
iy.  783;  seizure  of  Iturbide,  iv. 
807-8;  duplicity  of,  808-9. 

Garza  y  BsJlesteros,  Archbishop  L. 
de  la,  metropolitan  of  Mexico,  y. 
690;  biog.,  y.  690;  adminiat,  690- 
1,694. 

Gasset,  Gen.,  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz,  1861,  yi  29;  manifesto,  etc., 
of,  vi  29. 

Gaviria,    Qidor,    character,    iii   40; 
arredt    of,    iii   41;    overthrow    of 
Gelvea,  1624,  iii  62^ 
'Gazetas  de  Mexico^'  mention  o^  iii 
510. 

Gelves,  Marques  de,  14th  vioeroy, 
1G21,  iii  33;  character,  iii  33-4; 
rule,  iii.  34-74;  quarrel  with  Arch- 
biihop  Sema,  iii  43-57;  excommu- 
nicated, iii  47,  58-9;  overthrow  of, 
iii  60-3;  negotiations  with  audi- 
encia,  iii  66-70;  charses  against, 
iii  70-1;  restored  by  Cerralvo^  iii 
73;  residencia  of,  iii  75-7. 
Germany,  treaty  with  Mez.,  1883,  vi 

455. 
Goazacoalco,  Province,  map  of,  ii  33; 
Sandoval's  exped.  tc^  ii  35;  apolit- 
ical division,  1534,  ii  391. 
Goazacoalco,  River,  Ordaz  explores, 
i  323-4;  pirates  land  at,  1672,  iii 
172. 
Gobemacion    Department,    created, 

1853,  y.  626. 
Gobemacionee,  definition  of,  iii.  520; 

replaced  by  intendencias,  iii  520. 
Qobemador    Intendente    power   of, 
iii  452. 


GodinoL  Au,  Inez  eonservador,  iii 
123;  death  of,  iii  131. 

Godoy,  D.  de,  notary  to  Grijahra,  i 
16;  battle  of  Tabasco,  1519,  i  85; 
eacribano  of  Vera  Cruz,  i  136; 
Cortes,  expedL,  i  151;  at  Espfritn 
Santo^  ii  35. 

Godoy,  J.  L,  minister  of  justice, 
1832,  V.  116. 

Crodoy,  M.,  downfall  of,  iv.  35-6. 

Gold,  first  coined,  1079,  iii  186;  dis- 
coveries, etc.  m  Cent  Amer.,  iii 
553-70;  in  Pern,  iii  570-8;  mining, 
iii  576-99. 

Gomara,  F.  L.  de,  works  of,  i  697; 
ii487. 

Gomez,  C,  defection  of,  1813,  iv.  531. 

Gomez,  Intendente,  execution  of,  iv. 
226. 

Gome:^  J.,  'Biario,'  iii  510. 

Gomez,  N.,  episcopal  delegate,  1647» 
iii  127. 

Gomez,  Y.,  death  of,  1816,  iv.  638. 

(Tonzalea^  Father  A.,  CJrdoba's  ex- 
ped., i  6,  9,  15;  first  to  celebrate 
Christian  rites,  ii  158. 

Gonzalez,  A.  R.,  'Historia,'vi  464. 

Gonzalez,  B.,  bravery  of^  ii  441, 

Gonzalez,  E.,  arrest  of,  iv.  112. 

Gonzalez,  Col  F.,  operations  at  Aca- 
pulco,  1813,  iv.  547-9. 

Gonzalez,  G.,  returns  from  Honduras, 

1525,  ii  212-13;  sentence,  etc.  o^  ii 
223. 

Gonzalez,  Gon.  M.,  defence  of  Puebla, 
1863,  vi.  64;  revolution  of,  1875-7, 
vi.  421-27;  president,  1880,  vi 
448;  biog.,  vi.  450-2;  rule,  vi  452- 
9;  attempted  prosecution  of,  1885, 
vi460. 

Gorostiza,  P.,  intendente  of  Vera 
Ctvle,  1792,  jii  218. 

Gorostiza,  Minister,  negotiations  of, 
y.  164;  demands  passports,  etc., 
1836,  V.  313. 

Gorreta,  P.  de  la,  gov.  of  Acapulco, 
1624,  iii  65-6. 

Government,  Provisional,  cabinet  of, 
v.  2-3;  measures,  1023,  v.  2-8.  23- 
1;  plot  against,  v.  8-9;  end  of  ad- 
minist.  1824,  20-1. 

Grado,  A.  de,  comandante  of  Villa 
Rica,  1520,  i  324-5;  character,  i 
325;  mijnde,  i  325;  punishment,  i 
326;  settles  at  £jplr:tu  Santo,  ii 
36;    inspector-general  of    Indians, 

1526,  ii  241-2;  marriage  of,  ii  242. 
Grammont,   M.,  pirate   captain,  iii 

192;  at  sack  of  Vera  Cruz, 
iii  194-201. 
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Great  Britain,  see  England. 
Grijaha,  J.  de,  exped.  of,  1518,  i 
15-30;  return  to  Cuba,  i.  30;  recep- 
tion, etc,  L  31-2;  dismiasal  of,  i. 
32;  character,  L  33-4;  compared 
with  Cortes,  i  65-6;  meets  Monte- 
zama's  servants,  L  112-13;  Monte- 
zuma hears  of,  L  113-14;  com- 
mands Garay's  fleet,  1523,  iL  108; 
surrenders  Garay's  fleet,  ii.  112-13; 
works  of,  iL  188-9. 
GriUo,  Cerro  del,  engagement  at, 
1811,  iv.  308. 

Guadalajara,  City,  founding  of,  ii. 
3G6-7;  arms  of,  ii  367;  Alvarado 
dies  at,  1541,  ii  501-2;  fortified, 
1541,  ii.  502-3;  besieoed,  1541,  ii. 
502-4;  site  of,  change^  1541-2,  iL 
604,  646-7;  capital  of  Nueva  Gali- 
cia,  ii.  648;  see  of,  iL  691;  iiL  692; 
audiencia  of,  iiL  643;  catiiedral  of, 
iii.  692;  captured  by  Torres,  iv. 
207;  Hidalgo's  reception  at^  1810, 
iv.  231-2;  audiencia  leoiganized, 
iv.  234;  Hidalgo's  edicts  at,  iv. 
234;  printing-press,  etc.,  at,  iv. 
235;  military  preparations,  iv.  235- 
6;  reception  of  Calleja  and  Cruz, 
1811,  iv.  259;  proclamations  at^  iv. 
260;  action  of  audiencia,  iv.  2^1; 
of  eccles.  chapter,  iv.  261;  of  uni- 
versity, iv.  261;  junta  de  secur- 
ridad,  iv.  262;  junta  de  caridad, 
etc.,  iv.  262;  mint  at,  1813,  iv. 
537;  revolution  at>  1821,  iv.  715; 
disaffection  in,  1823,  ▼.  6-8,  1»-14; 
pronunciamiento  at,  1846,  v.  297; 
revolt  at,  1851,  v.  607-9,  613;  plan 
of,  V.  609;  mutiny  at,  1858,  v.  735- 
6;  captured  by  Degollado,  1858,  v. 
748;  evacuated,  v.  749;  Uraga's 
attack  on,  1800,  v.  782;  captured 
by  Ortega,  1860,  v.  790;  by  Ba- 
zaine,  1863,  vL  122;  abandoned  by 
imperialists,  1866,  vL  257;  univer- 
sity founded  at,  1791,  vL  634. 

Guadalajara,  Intendencia,  map  of. 
iv.  303. 

Guadalupe  de  los  Eeyes,  mine,  yield 
of,  vL  514. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  of.  v. 
539-4a 

Guadalupe,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de,  ap- 
parition of,  1531,  iL  403-8,  church 
erected,  iL  406;  painting  o^  iL 
406-8;  banner  o^  iv.  119. 

Guadalupe,  Order,  iv.  779-80;  t. 
637-8;  667. 

Guadalupe,  Society,  overtures  to 
Calleja,  iv.  497. 


Gnadalotoir,  Iiiaiqa^  de,  ISth  vice- 
roy, 1612,  iiL  24;  rule,  iiL  24-8; 
transferred  to  Peru,  iiL  28;  char- 
acter, iiL  28. 

Guadalcizar,  Town,  name,  iiL  27-8. 

Gnajicar,  Cacique,  revolt  of,  1638,  iL 
463-4t 

Guanajuato,  maps  of,  iiL  443;  iv. 
124;  mining  in,  iiL  588-9;  vL  607, 
512;  revolution  in,  1811,  iv.  323; 
1813,  iv.  616-17,  522-5;  1815-16. 
iv.  656-7;  1821,  iv.  713-14;  insur- 
gent movements  in,  1811,  iv.  338-9; 
campaigns  in  bajlo  of,  1812,  iv. 
384-6,  393-4;  map  of  bajlo.  iv. 
385;  Itnrbide's  campaign  in,  1814, 
iv.  691. 

Guanajuato,  City,  founded,  1554,  iL 
596,  762;  San  Ignacio  de  Loyola 
patron  saint  of,  iiL  117-8;  Jesuit 
college  at,  iiL  427;  hist,  o^  iv.  IGO- 
3;  coat  of  arms,  iv.  132;  capture  oL 
1810,  iv.  133-57;  descript  of,  iv! 
138-40;  sack  of,  iv.  15^-7;  ayun- 
tamiento,  iv.  164-5;  mint,  estabd. 
iv.  166;  recaptured,  1810,  iv.  216- 
28;  plan  o^  iv.  218;  proclamation 
at,  iv.  225;  ezecutiona  at,  iv. 
225-8;  amnesty  at>  iv.  227-8; 
govt,  reorganized,  iv.  228;  de- 
population of,  iv.  229;  Garcia's  at- 
tack on,  1811,  iv.  338;  raid  on, 
1815,  iv.  657;  Mina's  attack  on, 
1817,  iv.  679^80;  occupied  by  Itur- 
bide,  1821,  iv.  713-14;  the  Paredes 
revolt,  1848,  v.  649-60;  pronuncia- 
mientoa  at>  1850-1,  v.  6&;  French 
occupation  oL  1863,  vL  119. 

Guatemala,  embassv  from  visits  Cor- 
tes, iL  103-4;  Alvarado's  invasion 
of,  ii.  104-6,  127;  claims  on  Chia- 
pas and  Soconusco,  vL  454-5. 

Guatulco,  Guerrero  captured  at,  1830. 
V.  97-8. 

Guayangarco,  see  Valladolid. 

Guaymas,  Baousset's  attack  on,  1054, 

V.  685, 
Gttero^  G.  de,  gov.  of  Yucatax*,  10J3, 

iiL  156-7. 
Guerra,  A.  de,  bishop  of  Miohoacan. 

1591-6,  iL  693. 
Guerra,  G.,  biog.,  iiL  20;  archbishop, 

1607,  iii.  20;  l2th  viceroy,  1011,  iu. 

20-21;  death  o^  1612,  iii  21-23. 
Guerra,  J.,  *Hi8toria,'iv.  65-6. 
Guerrero,   maps  of,  iiL  463;  v.  626; 

vi.  191;  state  of,  organized,  1847,  v. 

526-7;  revolt  in,   1354^   v.  646-62; 

1077,  vL  438. 
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Om^BFteto,  O.  oAptnrity  among  Induma, 

L  82. 

Guerrero^  J.,  oonspivmcy  of,  1790,  iiL 
402^. 

'Gaemro^'  Ship,  oaptore  of,  1828, 
T  65. 

Onerrero,  Gen.  V.,  oharaoier,  iv.  643; 
opemtio&fl,  1815,  br.  643-4;  de- 
feated by  Ruiz,  1818,  iv.  694;  joiiu 
Iturbide,  1821,  iv,  708,  713;  defeat 
at  Almolonga^  1823,  iv.  792;  mem- 
ber of  execatiT«,  1823,  t.  8;  sap- 
presses  Bravo's  rebellion,  1828,  t. 
39;  reyolation  of  1828,  y.  42-4; 
president,  1829,  ▼.  44;  bioa.,  eta, 
V.  76-9;  rale,  t.  79-91,  cabinet,  v. 
80;  coalition  against,  T.  81-3;  rero- 
Intion  of  Jalapa,  t.  88-93;  flight  of, 
V.  92;  deposed,  t.  96;  defeat  at 
Chilpancingo,  v.  96;  capture,  v. 
96-8;  trial,  v.  98-9;  execution,  T. 
99;  memoiy  honored,  t.  101. 

Guevara,  J.  xL  de,  Narvaes'  instmo- 
tions  to,  i.  3C4-5;  demands  of,  L 
365;  imprisoned,  etc,  L  366;  Cor- 
t^  wins  over,  i  368-9,  383;  siege 
of  Mex.,  iL  157. 

Guevara,  L.  de,  minister  of  justioe, 
1853,  V.  616. 

Guevara,  P.  V.  de,  gov.  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulda,  iii.  65. 

Guijo^  G.  M.  del,  diary  of,  iii.  509. 

Guijon,  F.  v.,  governor  of  Yucatan, 
1572-7,  iL  650. 

Guillermo,  P.,  minister  of  the  treas- 
ury, 1851,  V.  611. 

Gttitian,  Gen.,  revolt  of,  1866,  v.  677- 
8. 

Gulf  Coast,  map  of,  iii  151. 

Guride,  Dr.  J.  M.,  deputy  to  Gdrtes, 
181Q,  iv.  445; '  £1  Censor, '  450;  presi- 
dent of  junta,  1821,  iv.  737. 

GutieRel^  Gen.^  defeat  of,  1866,  vL 
257. 

Gutierrez^  J.  de  D.,  mention  of,  iv. 
22a. 

Gutierre:^  J.  de  la  L.,  defeat  of,  1811, 
iv.  323. 

Gutierres.  J.  L,  minister  of  war,  1847, 
V,  624. 

Gutierrez^  J.  M.,  pamphlet  of,  vL  91- 
2. 

Guzman,  0.  de,  death  of,  L  663. 

Guzman,  Treasurer  G.  de,  mention 
of,  L  170-1;  mission  to  Spain,  1519, 
L  172. 

Guzman,  L.,  minister  of  relations, 
1861,  vL  13;  conmiissioner  on  U.  S. 
daims,  1872,  vi.  443. 

Guzman,  N.  de,  gov.  of  Ptouco,  ii. 
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244,  268;  antecedents,  iL  263; 
reaches  San  Est^van,  1527,  iL  263-4; 
eraelties  of,  ii.  264-5;  boundary 
disputes,  ii  265-6;  invades  Nar- 
raez*  territory,  iL  266-7;  enslaves 
Indiana,  iL  267-8;  president  of 
audienda;  iL  276-8;  avarice  of,  iL 
278;  hostility  to  Cort^  iL  264, 
288-4^;  prepares  to  invade  Jalisco, 
iL  293-4;  tortures  and  bums  Tan- 
gaxoan,  iL  1530^  iL  344-7;  crosses 
the  Lerma,  1530,  iL  344-5;  oonquers 
Cuitzeo,  1530,  iL  848-60;  invades 
Michoacan,  1529,  iL  344-^50;  con- 
quers TonskU,  1580,  iL  850-1;  bums 
Nochistlan,  1680,  iL  352-3;  arrives 
at  Tepio,  1530,  iL  354^;  exped.  to 
Jalisco,  1530,  iL  355-6;  conquers 
Centipac,  iL  366-7;  in  camp  at 
Omitlan,  1530,  iL  358-9;  at  Aztat- 
lan,  iL  359-62;  forces  reduced  by 
diseases,  iL  861-2;  at  Chametla,  ii. 
363;  at  Colombo,  iL  364;  gov.  of 
N.  Galida,  iL  365-6;  conflict  with 
seoond  audiencia,  iL  367-8;  out- 
wits Gaatilla,  iL  369-71;  decline  of 
rwer,  iL  371-2;  residencia,  1536- 
,  iL  457-60;  relations  with  Men- 
doza,  iL  458;  arrested,  iL  458-9; 
appeals  to  India  Council,  iL  460; 
returns  to  Spain,  iL  460-1;  death 
of,  1544,  iL  461;  character  of,  iL 
461. 
Guzman,  P.  de,  joins  Gort^'  exped. 
L69. 


Hachuetoca,  tunnel  of,  vL  664 
Hall,  F.,  defence  of  Maximilian^  vL 

309;   'Life  of  Maximilian  I.,^  vL 

328 
Hans,*  A.,  'Quer^taro,' vL  326-7. 
Harney,  Col,  battie  of  Cerro  Gordo, 

V.  455-7. 
Haro,  P.  R.  de,  death  of,  1542,  iL 

551. 
Haro  y  Tamariz,  minister  of  finance, 

1853,  V.  626,  635;  pronunciamiento 

of,  1854,  V.  661-2;  revolt  of,  1856, 

V.  679-81. 
Hawkins,  Admiral  Sir  J.,  attack  on 

Vera  Cruz,  etc,  1568,  iL  637-44. 
Hays,  Col,  capture  of  Monterey,  v. 

388-96. 
Hazart,  C,  works  of,  ii.  190. 
Helps,  A.,  works  of,  ii.  488. 
Hemp,  culture,  etc.,  of,  iiL  618. 
Heras,  Conde  de  C.  de,  meirb<T  '>f 

regency,  1822,  iv.  769. 
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Hermosillo,    J.   M.    G.,    csped.    ol, ' 

1810-11,  iy.  237-9. 
Hernandez,  R,  heroism  of,  1541,  iL 

503^. 

Hernandez,  D.,  siege  of  Mex.,  L  630. 

Hernandez,  Gen.  F.,  pronnnciamiento 

of,  1876^  vL  419;  ^an  of  Tnztepec, 

419-23;  occupies  Oajaca,  etc.,  419. 

Hernandez,   J.    £.,    *Ck>Leocion,'  iv. 

624. 
Herrera,  lient-col  S.,  capture  of,  It. 

241. 
Herrera,  Dr,  minister  to  U.  S.,  1815, 

iv.  606-7. 
Herrera,  Friar,  victory  near  San  Lois 
Potosf,  1811,  iv.  269-70;  defeat  at 
Valie  del  Maiz,  iv    ?70;  execatian 
of,  iv.  270. 
Herrera,  Cren.  J.  J.   de,  operations, 
1821,  iv.  722-31;  cabinet  minister, 
1823»  V.  3;  minister  of  war,  1833, 
.      129;    1834,    y.   141;    pra8ident» 
1844,  V.  273;  1848,  v.  550;  cabinets, 
V.  273,  290;  role,  v.  273-92,  657- 
95;  biog.,  v.  289;  negotiations  with 
Trist,  1847,  v.  492;  death,  v.  595. 
Herrera^  J.  M.,  miiiint.flr  oi  justice, 

1829,  V.  80. 
Herrera,  L.  de,  plot,  etc,  of,  iv.  212- 

15. 
Herrera,  M.,  cabinet  minister,  1821, 

iv.  736. 
Herrera,  F.  G.  de,  snbdnes  negro  re- 
volt, 1609,  iiL  11-12. 
Herrera,   S.   de,   commands  convoy, 

1524-^,  iL  199. 
Herrera,  Col  S.  de,  execution  of,  1813, 

iv.  542. 

Herrera^  operations  in  Nnevo  Leon, 

1813,  iv.  544;  execution  of,  iv.  544. 

Hevia,  Col,  operations  of,   1814,  iv. 

581,  686-7;  1816,  iv.  650-2;  victory 

at  Tepeaca,  iv.  723;   deatii,  1821, 

723. 

Heyne,  P.,  takes  treasure-fleet,  1628, 

iiL  82-3. 
Hibueras,  coast,  rival  claims  to,  iL 

104-5. 
Hidalgo,   state    of,    organized,    etc., 
1869,  vL  369-70;  mining  in,  vL  515. 
Hidalgo,  C,  biog.,  iv.  108. 
Hidalgo,  Mariano,  execution  of,  ISll, 

iv.  279. 
Hidalgo,  Generalissimo  Miguel,  hiott., 
iv.  103-4,  107-10;  character,  iv. 
109-10, 121-2, 171,  284-6;  plans  be- 
trayed, iv.  110-15;  incites  revolt, 
1810,  iv.  115-18;  forces  of,  iv.  118- 
19,  123,  165-6,  172-5,  249,  268;  at 
San  Miguel,  iv.  118-20;  enters  Ce- 


laya,  iv.  124-6;  eaptain-genend,  ir. 
127;  captures  Guanajuato,  iv.  141— 
57;  cited  by  inquisitiaD,  iv.  161-3, 
163-6;  proclamation,  iv.  162-3; 
edicts,  iv.  163-4;  captures  Vallado- 
lid,  iv.  170-2;  approaches  Mex.,  iv. 
175-85;  victofy  of  Las  Crnces,  iv. 
177-84;  inactivity  of,  iv.  188-9;  re- 
treat, iv.  198;  defeat  at  Aculoo,  iv. 
198-201;  reception,  etc,  at  Guada- 
lajara, iv.  231-6;  defeat  at  CalJeron, 
1811,  iv.  249-58;  resignation,  etc, 
iv.  266-8;  rejects  p^on,  iv.  269; 
ciHpl^ure  of,  iv.  274;  trial,  iv.  276-^2; 
execution,  iv.  282-3L 

'Historia  ParIamentaria,'vL  359. 

Hojacastro,  M.  S.  de,  bishop  of  llas- 
cala,  iL  673;  of  PuebU^  ii.  697. 

Holguin,  G.  de,  a^  of  Mex.,  L  686. 

'  Hombre  Libre,'  £^  suppressed,  1822, 
iv.  781. 

Honduras,  Cort^'  exped.  to,  1524,  iL 
127,  144,  203-7;  goU-mining  in, 
1528-38,  iiL  567-8. 

Horcasftas,  city,  founded  1749,  iiL 
344. 

Hospitals,  iL  169;  iiL  18^-4,  759-60; 
vi:606. 

House  of  Birds,  Mexico^  burned,  L 
639. 

Houston,  Gen.  S.,  Texan  oommander- 
in-chief,  1835,  v.  162,  167;  victory 
of  San  Jacinto,  v.  171-3. 

Hnahuapan,  siese  of,  1812,  iv.  436-40; 
Morelos'  hea&uarten,  470. 

Humboldt,  F.  H.  A.  von,  works  of, 
iiL  513-15,  599-600,  625,  646,  778; 
visit  of,  iv.  31. 

Hunt,  envoy,  the  Texan  questtoo,  v. 
327. 

Hunucma,  sacked  by  pirates,  1571»  iL 
646-7. 


Ibarra,  Oapt,  Meicado's  instmctiaiia 

to,  iv.  263w 
Ibarra,  F.  de,  mines  discovered  by, 

1554,  ii.  596-7;  gov.  d  Nueva  Viz- 

caya,  ii.  598;  expeditions  of,  iL  598; 

iii.  13;  founds  Nombre  de  Dios,  etc, 

iL  598;  death  of,  iL  598-9. 
Ibarra,  J.,  paintings  of,  vL  646L 
Ibarra,  J.  de,  oidor,  1624,  iiL  49. 
Ibarra,    M.   de,   defeated,    1541,    iL 

493^ 
Ibarra,  Treasurer  H.  de,  mention  of, 

ii.  583,  623. 
Iberri,  Gen.  J.  L,  minister  of  war, 

1832,  V.  116. 
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UoU,  L  8^»  27,  80,  16S-4,  200,  238, 
247,  254»  277,  295-7,  816-16,  846- 
60,  368-1,  408,  449,627,686,68^^ 
657;  iL  178-9. 

IglesiM,  J.  M.,  works  o(  tL  71-2, 
434;  minister  of  justioe,  1863»  vi 
110;  minister  of  gavi,  1868»  Ti  867; 
manifesto^  eto»»  of,  Ti  425;  assumes 
the  exeeatiTe^  1876,  vi  426;  nego- 
tiations with  Dial,  yL  429-83;  rec* 
ognizedas^ire8id0nt^Ti431;  forces, 
etc.,  of,  VI.  432;  self-banishin«nt» 
1877,  vL  433. 

Iguala,  plan  of,  proclaimed,  1821,  iv. 
709-10;  opposition  to,  1822,  709. 

Ilarregui,  J.  S.,  oomiBario  of  Yncatan, 
etc.,  1864,  vi  4ia 

Ilarregai,  S.,  minister  of  gobemacion, 
1866^  Yi  226. 

Ulueca,  J.  L  C,  cabinet  minister, 
1823,  T.  3. 

'Bustrador  Amfiricaafi^'  pnMishad^ 
1»1I,  ir.  346. 

InunaciUate  Conception,  brotherhood 
of,  established,  in.  136-6. 

Immigration,  resmctions  on.  iii.  745. 

'Imperio  y  la  Intervencion,  tL  279. 

Impilcingo»  Olid's  exped.  to,  ii.  68-9. 

Inca,  the  ransom  of,  liL  671-4. 

Jnflaii^  Comanda4/t«k-general,  misoon- 
duot  of,  1830,  .  105;  defence  of 
Puebla,  1845,  t.  276-6. 

Independence,  birth  of,  in  Mez.,  1810, 
iv.  115-18. 

India  conncil,  Loaisa,  president  of,  ii 
2G9;  prohibits  slavery  in  Yucatan, 
1549,  iL  460;  Ghizman  appeals  to,  ii. 
460;  restricts  encomienoas,  1566,  iL 
617;  Fonseca's  administration,  IL 
91. 

Indians,  epidemics  among,  !•  641-2; 
iL  629;  aptness  to  learn,  iL  171; 
mnsical  talent,  iL  171-2;  acquire 
mechanical  arts,  ii.  172;  artistic 
ability,  iL  173;  catholic  rites,  etc, 
among,  iL  174-84;  inspector-ffen- 
eral  appointed,  1526»  iL  241-2; 
branding  of,  iL  287;  reforms  in 
treatment  of,  1530,  iL  330-3;  en- 
comiendas  regulated,  1542-3,  iL 
619-20;  condition  bettered,  1551, 
iL  664-72,  674;  tribute  doubled, 
1563,  iL  586-7;  decline  of  popula- 
tion, iL  767;  spoliation  of,  767-71; 
intermarry  with  negroes,  772;  pub- 
lic hiring  of,  iiL  17-18;  decree  con- 
ceming,  1609,  iiL  18-19;  manage- 
ment of,  iiL  624-6;  physique,  lil 
733;  oppression  of,  746-8;  race 
stijpna,  750-1;  rights  ignored,   iv. 


604;  exempt  from  tribate,  1814  iv. 
698-9;  present  oondition,  etc.,  of, 
vL609-ia 

Indias  Occidentales,  tiUe  to^  iiL  617. 

Indigo,  production,  etc,  of,  iiL  620; 
vL67t6. 

Indulgences,  sale  of,  iiL  603. 

Inga,  A.,  'West-Indische  SpiegheL' 
I.  90-1. 

Innocent  X.,  Palafox's  appeal  tc 
1647,  iii  126A  129-32. 

Inquisition,  establd.  1671,  iL  676-8; 
early  acts,  iL  675-6;  Lejida's  cruel- 
ties, iL  676-7;  jurisdiction,  iL  678; 
autos^e-f£,  ii.  679-81:  iv.  38: 
evils  of  the,  ii.  681;  uL  700-1 
suppressed,  1813,  iiL  701;  iv.  603- 
4;  officialB,  iv.  39;  restored,  1S14, 
iv.  603-4. 

Insurance,  regulations  for,  iiL  643; 
companies  establd.,  iiL  643. 

Intendencias,  names,  1787,  iiL  452; 
1804,  xiL  465;  organization,  iiL 
452-3;  objections  to,  iiL  453-4;  ap- 
pointments, iiL  455;  area,  iiL  455; 
population,  iiL  455;  changes  in,  iiL 

Intendentes,  jurisd.  o^  iiL  466;  pow- 
ers, iiL  620. 
International  Boundary  Commission, 

1883,  vL  447. 
Iriarte.    F.   S.,  minister   of  justice, 

1847,  V.  624. 
Iriarte,  R.,  biog.,  iv.  210;  treachery 

of,  214-15. 
Iribarren,  J.  M!.,  minister  of  fomento, 

1867j  vi.  334. 
Irisam,  Brigadier  S.,  mention  of,  iv. 

357;  comand.  of  Puebla,  1812,  iv. 

382;  defence  of  Zacatecas,  1813,  iv. 

641. 
Iron,  manufact.  of,  iiL  620. 
Iron-mines,  location  of,  iiL  686-7. 
Irrigation,    necessity    for,    etc,    vL 


Isabel,   Pointy  Taylor's  hdqrs.  1846, 

V.  34^-8. 
Iseca  y  Alvarado»  A.  de  la,  gov.  of 

Yucatan,  1677,  iiL  162. 
Isla  Blanca,  Grijalva  names,  L  26. 
Isla    de     Pinos,  ^  Cortes'     flag-ship 

stranded  upon,  L  67. 
Isla  Liceaga,    capture  of,    1812,   iv. 

393-4. 
Isla  de  Saorificios,  Grijalva  names,  i. 

26. 
Isla  Triste,  see  Isla  del  C4rmen. 
Isla  Verde,  Grijalva  names,  L  26. 
Italy,  the  empire  of  Maximilian,  vi. 

96-7;  relations  with  Mex.,  loG8,  vL 
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358;  treaty  with,  1874,  tL  415; 
1^^.  vi.  455. 

Iturbe,  lieut-ool  M.  de,  retreat  of, 
iv.  239. 

Itarbe,  Minister,  measnree  of,  1846, 
V.  297. 

Iturbide,  Emperor,  A.,  biog.,  ir.  176; 
operatioDB  at  Las  Cmces,  iv.  181-2; 
operations  of,  1812,  iv.  391~4;  vic- 
tory at  Salvatierra,  181^  iv.  61^ 
16;  operations  in  Salvatierra  dis- 
trict, 1813,  iv.  524r^;  gallantry  at 
Valladolid,  iv.  572-3;  operations 
in  Guanajuato,  1814,  iv.  590-1 ; 
cruelties  of,  iv.  591;  defeat  at  Mt. 
Cdporo,  1815,  iv.  610-11;  opera- 
tions, 1815,  iv.  612-13;  arraign- 
ment of,  1816,  iv.  646,  657;  pro- 
jects, etc.,  of,  iv.  703-3;  command 
of,  1820,  iv.  704-7;  duplicity,  iv. 
705-9;  plan  of  Iffuala,  iv.  709-11; 
operations,  1821,  iv.  712-26;  treaty 
of,  Cordoba,  iv.  728;  entry  into 
Mez.,  iv.  731-2;  president  of 
regency,  iv.  735;  generalissimo,  iv. 
738;  election  of  consress,  iv.  744-7; 
plots  against,  iv.  747-8,  781-3;  dis- 
putes with  con^rrees,  iv.  762-9,  780- 
4;  charges  agamst,  iv.  767-8;  pro- 
claimed emperor,  iv.  770-3;  oath 
administerea  to,  iv.  774-5;  honors 
paid  to,  iv.  775;  coronation,  1822, 
IV.  777-8;  revolt  against,  iv.  788- 
801;  abdication,  iv.  800-1;  exile, 
iv.  802-6;  writing  of,  iv.  805-6; 
return  to  Mex.,  iv.  806-7;  execu- 
tion, 1823,  iv.  809-10;  character, 
etc.,  iv.  811-12. 

Iturbidists,  in  oongress,  1822,  iv. 
760-1;  revolt  of,  1823,  v.  7-8. 

Itiirngaray,  J.  de,  56th  viceroy,  1803, 
iv.  22;  biog.,  iv.  22;  mle,  iv.  23- 
55;  venality,  iv.  23-6;  extortions, 
iv.  30-2;  conspiracy  against,  iv. 
52-5;  deposal,  iv.  54-6;  character, 
iv.  55;  imprisonment,  iv.  58;  trial, 
58-60;  residencia,  60-2;  policy, 
62-4. 

Itzocan,  description,  L  531-2;  Cort^ 
captures,  L  531-3. 

Itzquintepec  surrenders  to  Spaniards, 
ii.  38. 

Ixmiquilpan,  attack  on,  1812,  iv. 
429-30. 

Izquierdo,  J.,  bishop  of  Yucatan, 
1591-1602,  ii.  690. 

Izquierdo,  P.  S.,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
1653,  iii.  161. 

Ixtlilxochitl,  cacique,  rebels  against 
Montezuma,   L  231,   meeting  with 


Oort^  i  271-2;  aids  Oaoama,  L 
331 

Iztmzochitl,  F.  de,  A.  C,  works  of, 
i  339^10;  607;  iL  24;  aids  Cortes, 
L  569,  571,  595,  618,  637;  king  of 
Tezcuco,  ii  21;  character,  ii.  21-2; 
defeats  Cicama,  1517,  ii  23;  de- 
signs of,  ii  23-4;  CorUs  rewarda, 
ii  24-5;  kingdom  of  divided,  ii. 
26;  palaces  sacked,  ii  225;  recep- 
tion of,  1526,  ii  240-1. 

Lstapalapan,  description  of,  i  272-3; 
Cort^  reduces,  i  574-5;  Sandoval 
oaptcures,  i  625. 

Iztli,  native  weapons  of,  i  88,  382; 
404,561. 

Iztfcar,  attack  on,  1811,  iv.  349-^; 
engagement  at,  1812,  ir.  365. 


Jackson,  President  A.,  Mez.  policy, 
1836,  V.  313-15,  324-7. 

Jalancingo,  captured  by  Sandoval, 
1520,  vi  657. 

Jalapa,  Cortes  reaches,  1519,  i  193; 
annual  fair  at,  1720-77,  iii  219-20; 
trade  of,  iii  220;  burary  of,  iii 
220;  dedarad  a  city,  179^  iii  220; 
coat  of  arms,  iii  220;  beset  by 
revolutionists,  1812,  iv.  404; 
Bravo's  attack  on,  iv.  473-4;  con- 
stitution of  1812  proclaimed  at,  iv. 
698;  occupied  by  Santa  Anna, 
1821,  iv.  723;  Santa  Anna's  defeat 
at,  1822,  iv.  791-2;  revolution  of, 
1829,  ▼.  88-93;  captured  by  the 
French,  1863,  vi  117;  surrendered 
b^  imperialists,  1866,  v.  262. 

Jalisco,  fVancisoo  Cort^  visits,  1524, 
ii  60-3;  Guzman  prepares  to  in- 
vade, ii  293-4;  expeditions  against, 
1530,  ii  355-6;  royalist  cause  in, 
iv.  205;  revolt  in,  1832,  v.  HI,  114; 
map  of,  V.  230;  revolt  at,  1844,  v. 
265;  republican  operations  in,  1866, 
vi  256-7. 

Jalon,  Col  J.,  command  of,  iv.  159; 
operations  at  Calderon,  iv.  253-4. 

Jamaica,  Knglish  capture,  1655,  iii 
143;  attempt  to  retake,  1657,  iii 
143. 

Janicho,  Fortress,  capture  o^  1817, 
iv.  654. 

Japan,  embassy  from,  visits  Mez.  iii 
3;  Vizcaino  visits,  1611,  4. 

Jaral,  Marqu^  de,  treasure  of,  cap- 
tured, iv.  670. 

Jaramillo,  Capt,  evacuation  of  Mex., 
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L  477,  479,  655:  liege  of  Mex.,  i 
656. 

Jaraata,  Padre  C,  the  Padrei  re- 
volt»  1848»  V.  64^9;  oKeoution  ui, 
V.  649. 

Jaujilla,  junta  of,  ir.  654 

Jaajilla,  Fort,  capture  of,  1817,  it. 
691-2;  plan,  iv.  692. 

jAurequi,  M.  F.  de,  minister  of  gob- 
emacion,  1858,  v.  745. 

Jer^GXUuts  capture  of,  1812,  It.  428. 

Jeres,  presidio  founded,  1670,  ii.  666. 

Jeronimite,  Fathers,  mention  of,  L 
2-3,  16. 

Jesuits,  ainva],  1672,  ii  699-702; 
abandon  Florida,  iL  699-700; 
pioneer  members,  ii  701;  col- 
leges estabrd  by,  iL  70a-4;  iii  117- 
19,  135;  vi  633;  novitiate,  iL  704- 
6;  progress  of,  iL  699-709;  iiL  136, 
427-30;  ill  feeling  toward,  1618, 
iiL  30-1;  intrigues  of,  iiL  42;  field 
of  lalxxa,  iiL  116-17;  wealth,  iiL 
119-20;  disputes  with,  iiL  120-1, 
428-31;  quarrel  with  Palafoz,  iiL 
121-32;  pope  decides  against,  1648, 
iiL  129-32;  resist  payment  of 
tithes,  iiL  134-^;  established  broth- 
erhood of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, iiL  135-36;  in  Lower  Califor- 
nia, iiL  265-7;  in  Nayarit,  iiL  320- 
31;  tithes,  iii.  428-^1;  royal  decree 
against,  1767,  iiL  432-7;  expulsion, 
iii  438-42;  restored,  1819,  iii.  446- 
7;  again  expelled,  1821,  447;  re- 
cords o4  iiL  446-9. 

Jewelry,  manufact,  etc.,  of,  iiL  622. 

Jews,  expelled,  iL  333. 

Jdotepec^  engagement  at,  1816,  It. 
612. 

Jimenex,  Father  F.,  arriyal  of,  1624, 
ii.  164-6;  preaches  in  Axtec,  iL 
174. 

Jimenez,  J.  M.,  minister  of  justice, 
1846,  ▼.  299. 

Jimenez,  Gen.  M.,  advance  on  Valla- 
ddid,  iv.  166;  commands  artillerv 
at  Las  Cruces,  iv.  180;  victory  of, 
1810,  It.  240;  captures  Saltillo,  iv. 
240;  victory  at  Saltillo,  1811,  iv. 
288;  capture  of,  iv.  274;  trial,  iv. 
277-9;  execution,  iv.  279. 

Jocotitlan,  subjugation  o^  1811,  iv. 
326. 

Jocotlan,  Mercado  occupies,  iL  549- 
50;  raids  u^n,  iL  660-1. 

Jorrin,  P.,  mmister  of  the  treasury, 
1858,  V.  745. 

Journals,  iv.  346,  464-6,  781;  v.  5,  6, 
35,  80,  103,  530^  657,  691,  706,  712, 


716-17;  vL  70,  351,  859,  402,  417- 

18,  641-2,  650. 

Juarez,  K  P.,  minister  of  justice, 
1855,  V.  667;  *ley,*  v.  670-1:  gov. 
of  Oajaca,  1856,  v.  716,  741;  chief- 
justice,  1857,  V.  721;  airest,  etc.,  of, 
V.  724,  727,  735-6:  govt  of,  1868, 
V.  736-7;  bjog.,  v.  739-41;  recogni- 
tion  of,  by  UT  S.,  v.  766;  measures, 
1859,  V.  767-8,  790;  1861,  vL  29-30; 
1861^-4,  vL  53,  60-1.  71-2,  108-9, 
130-2,  360-3;  prandent,  1861,  ▼. 
795;  vL  17;  recognition  of  by 
allied  plenipoteiL^iaries,  vL  40;  out- 
cry against,  1864,  vL  12^-9;  fli«ht 
to  Chihuahua,  vL  165-7;  position 
of,  1865,  vL  202-7,  entry  into  Mex., 
vL  348-9;  manifesto,  vl  349;  polit 
oiganizations,  etc,  against,  vL 
364-^,  reelected  president,  1867, 
vL  366;  1871,  vL  376-8;  foreign 
policy,  vL  356-9;  insurrections 
against)  vL  365-6;  polit  opposition 
to,  vL  366-8;  deatik  of,  1872,  vL 
385-6;  obsequies,  etc.,  vi.  38ft-8; 
writings  of,  vL  388-9;  review  of 
career,  vi  389. 

Juarez,  J.,  drawings  of,  vL  645. 

Juarez,  Friar  J.,  arrival  of,  1624,  iL 
164-5. 

Juarez,  L.,  paintings  of,  vL  645. 

Juarez,  Bros  R.,  paintings  of,  vL 
646^ 

Judicial  system,  description  of,  iiL 
639^9. 

Judiciary,  corruption  of  the,  v.  104. 

Jueces  conservaidores,  functions  of, 
iiL  123;  condemn  Palafox,  1647, 
iiL  124-5;  arrive  at  PuebU,  1647, 
iiL  127. 

Juntas,  iv.  46-61,  72-3,  75,  80,  84-9, 
256-7,  262,  334-6,  321-2,  354,  417- 

19,  454,  460-1,  466,  491,  653-4, 
691-2,  697,  699,  734-6,  745^^, 
785;  V.  752-5,  786,  791,  796;  vL 
77-9,  84. 

Jurien,  Admiral,  plenipotentiary  to 
Mex.,  1862,  vL  32,  36-6;  instruc- 
tions, 33. 

Justice,  courts  of,  iiL  641-2;  ad- 
minist.  of,  iiL  647;  iv.  6(^-^;  vL 
483-7. 


Kearny,   Gren.,    exped.    to  CaL,   v. 

404;  battle  of  Churubusco,  v.  487. 
Keratry,  E.  G.,  works  of,  vi.  278-9. 
King,  prerosatives  of  the,  iii.  517-18; 

head  of  church,  iiL  684-6. 
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King,  Capt,  capture  of,  1836,  v.  169. 
King,  F.,  death  of,  iL  20-1. 
Koltonitz,  Counteas  P.,  '  Ihe  court  of 
Mexico,*  vi  148. 


La  Barca»  oonflictB  at,  1810^  iv.  205- 

6. 
La  Goleta,  aflbir  at,  1836,  v.  169. 
Lagos,  C.  de,  guards  Cortes,  i.  49. 
La  LUve,  Gen.,  defence  of  Paebla, 

1863,  Ti.  66. 
La  Madrid,  Qen.,  operatians  of,  1817, 

iv.  653. 
La  Soledad,  oonventiosi  of,  1862,  vL 

39-40. 
Las  Graces,  battle  of,  1810,  iv.  177- 

85;  plan,  177. 
Las  Cuevitas,  affair  at,  1858,  y.  747. 
Las  Guayabitas,  affiiir  at,  1861,  vi 

15. 
Las  Mesas,  affair  at,  1813,  iv.  536. 
Labaqui,  Capt.   J.,   defeat  of,  1812, 

iv.  472. 
Labastida,  Archbishop,  exile  of,  1856, 

V.  677,  686;  biog.,  vi  81-3;  retnm 

to  Mex.,  etc,  1863,  vi.  110-11. 
Labazares,  G.  de,  King's  factor,  1564, 

ii.  599. 
Lacunza,  J.  M.,  minister  of  relations, 

1848,  V.  566;  president  of  Maximil- 
ian's cabinet,  1866,  vL  225. 
Lafra^ua,  J.   M.,  minister  of  gober- 

nacion,  1855,  v.  676;  of  relations, 

1872,  vL  385. 
Lagos,  town,  founded,  1570,  ii.  655. 
Lagranda,  F.,  writings,  etc.,  of,  1821, 

iv.  742. 
Laguna,  Conde,  in  Nayarit  war,  1721, 

in.  322. 
Laguna,  Conde  S.  de,  intendente  of 

Zacatecas,  iv.   207-10;    disloyalty, 

iv.  211. 
Laguna,  Marques  de  la,  28th  viceroy, 

1G80,  iiu  190;  rule,  190-207;  resi- 

dencia,  1686,  207. 
Lagunas,    Juan     Torre     de,    exped. 

against  Chichimecs,  ii.  655. 
Land-tenure,  Aztec,  iii.  603-4;  colo- 
nial, iiL  605-7,  623;  republican,  vL 

562-3. 
Iianda,  Father  D.  de,  cruelties  of,  ii. 

676-7;  bishop  of  Yucatan,  1573-9, 

689;  death,    1579,   689;  character, 

689. 
Landa,  Lieut-col,  mutiny  of,  1858,  v. 

735-6. 
Landdzuri,      Comandante,       defeats 

Rayon,    1813,   iv.  523;  defence  of 


Valladolid,  1813,  iv.  570-1. 
Landeras  de,  Viaitador  V.,  arrival  o/L 

6;  recaU,  6-7. 
Landero,   Gen.  J.   J.,   surrender    of 

Vera  Cruz,  1847,  v.  445-6. 
Lane,  Gen.,  battle  of  Bnena  Vista,  v. 

425-6;  affair  at  Huamantla,  1847, 

V.  528-9. 
Langbei^,  Gen.,  defeat  of,  1866,  vi. 

La  Piedad,  Bayonat,  1811,  iv.  312. 

Lara,  Bernardo  Gomez  de,  defeat,  etc., 
at  Matehuala,  1811,  iv.  322;  death, 
322. 

Lara,  Bernardo  Gutierrez  de,  nids  of, 
1813,  iv.  542-3. 

Lardiz^bal,  J.  A.  de,  bishop  of  Pnebla, 
declines  archbishopric,  1729,  LL 
351. 

Lares,  Contador  A.  de,  influence  with 
Velazquez,  etc.,  L  37;  supports 
Cort^  i  53,  63^;  death  of,  i.  490. 

lAres,  T.,  minister  of  justice,  1853,  v. 
626;  1866,  vi.  225;  president  of  a,- 
sembly  of  notables,  1863,  vi.  84; 
advice  to  Maximilian,  vi.  240-1. 

Larrainzar,  M.,  works  of,  v.  806. 

Larrainzar,  L  T.,  mimster  of  finance, 
1866,  vi.  226. 

Las  Casas,  E.  de,  with  Velazquez, 
1511,  i.  4;  remonstrance,  etc,  of,  L 
166;  visits  Campeche,  1545,  ii  453; 
pleads  cause  of  Indians,  1539-41,  ii. 
518;  Loaisa  upholds,  ii  518;  anti- 
slavery  views,  ii  518-19;  Cortes 
opposes,  ii.  519;  excommunicates 
Mendoza,  ii  533;  bishop  of  Chiapas, 
ii  533. 

Lavalleu,  J.  de,  surrender  of,  W, 
207-8. 

Lazarin,  Bofia  M.  B..  de,  plot  of,  1811, 
iv.  331-2. 

Lazo  de  la  Vega,  S. ,  reveals  conspiracy, 
1546,  ii.  538. 

Le  Grand  Pierre,  pirate  leader,  iii 
191;  eap^tures  treasure-fleet,  190-1. 

Lebrija,  minister  of  the  treasury,  1837, 
V.  181. 

Ledesma,  Father  B.  de,  Montufar'a 
adviser,  u.  675;  bishop  of  Oajaca, 
684,695. 

Ledesma  y  Bobles,  M.,  attempts  vice- 
roy's lite,  1660,  iii  148-9;  execution 
of,  150. 

Ledo,  M.,  'Esposicion,*  v.  627;  min- 
ister of  the  treasury,  1856,  v.  687. 

Ledo,  0.  M.,  minister  of  fomento,  etc., 
1859,  V.  707. 

Lefevre,  E.,  works  of,  vi  361. 

Legazpi,  Mjg.  Gomes  de,  commandfl 
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Fhflmpind  exped.,  1664-^  ii  599- 

eOOitomids  Manila,  1566,  ii.  600. 
Legisbbtores,  constituent,  estab.  1824, 

V.  21. 
Legitimista,   party,   v.    112;  proiect^ 

111-12. 
Leixa,  L.  de,  founds  San  Luis  PotosI, 

1576,  iL  763. 
Lejoa,  Gen.,  defeat  of,  1863,  Ti  107. 
Lemanr,  Brigadier  F.,  treachery  of, 

iv.  786;  bombards  Vera  Cmz,  1823, 

V.  62. 
Lemns,  capture,  etc,  of,  1839,  v.  209, 

214. 
Leon,  A.,  occupies  Oajaca,  1821,  iv. 

725. 
Leon,  A.  de,  gov.  of  Coohnila,  1689, 

ilL  226. 
Leon  Bros,  sedition  of,  1824,  v.  55. 
Leon,  city,  founded,  1584,  iL  777-8; 

renamed  Monterey,  1596,  780. 
Leon,  F.  A.  de,  Franciscan,  ii.  779; 

missions  in  N.  Leon,  1593,  779;  on- 

rate  of  Monterey  (1596),  780. 
Leon,  F.  I.  de,  at  siege  of  Mexico^  iL 

157. 
Leon,  Oen.,  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey, 

V.  498,  501. 
Leon,  J.  y.  de,  Oort^'  captain,  L  70; 

character,  etc.,  L  77-8;  partisan  of 

Velazquez,  L  139;  at  Montezuma's 

seizure,  L  303-6;  death  of,  L  497; 

*Comentarios,'  MS.,  iiL  600. 
Leon,   M.   de,    'Manual   Breve,'  iiL 

725. 
Leon,  M.  V.  de,  member  of  regency, 

1821,  iv.  736. 
Leon,  Nuevo  Reino  de,  settlement  of, 

1575^1603,  iL  776-8L 
Leon,   V.   de,   miniBtwr  of   fomento, 

1853,  V.  627.^ 
Leon  y  Gama,  astronomer,   mention 

of,  vL  641. 
L^peros,  descript.  of,  iiL  754;  vL  613- 

Lerma  Eiver,  Spanish  cross,  1530,  iL 

344^. 
Lerma,  town,  founded,  1614,  iiL  28; 

affair  at,  1812,  iv.  414^ 
Lerdo,  M.,  minister  of  fomento,  1855, 

V.  667;  of  the  treasury,    1866,  v. 

687;  death  of,  1861,  vL  9;  works  of, 

iiL  646;  vL  661. 
Lerdo,  S.,  mimster  of  justice,  1863, 

vL   110;  chief  justice  ad  interim, 

1867,    vL    353;    acting    president, 

1872,  vi.  386;  biog.,  etc.,  vL  391-2; 

rule,  vi.    392-427;   president-elect, 

vL  396;  revolution  against,  419-27; 

flight,  1876,  427-8;  review  of  ad- 


ministr.  428-9. 

Lerdo  Law,  the,  v.  693-4;  vL  471-2. 

Le  Saints  L.,  'Guerre  du  Mexique,* 
▼L  864L 

Letona,  P.,  envoy  to  U.  S.,  iv.  234; 
death,  234. 

Letters  €d  marque  issued,  1824-6,  v. 
62,  65L 

L'Her^mite,  J.,  Butch  admiral,  1623, 
iiL  81;  death  of,  81. 

Liberals,  dissensions  among,  t.  672, 
690,  746;  attitude  of,  1857,  v.  727; 
1858,  742-3;  forces,  v.  734;  cam- 
paign  in  Vera  Cruz,  1859,  v.  758-9; 
m  Mex.,  V.  76(X-2;  disastm,  v. 
770-2;  defence  of  Vera  Cmz,  v. 
777-80;  operations,  1860,  v.  781-3. 

'Ltbro  di  Benedetto  Bordone,'  L 
280-1. 

Liceaga,  Gen.  J.  M.  de,  'Adiciones  y 
Kectificaciones,'  iv.  156;  at  Guana- 
juato, iv.  223;  operations  of,  1812, 
IV.  393-4;  district  of,  iv.  417;  quar- 
rels with  Rayon,  iv.  514-17;  defeat 
at  Pumindiro,  1813,  517;  death  of, 
1818,  iv.  694. 

Lieber,  Dr,  arbiter  on  U.  S.  cbdms, 
1870,  vL  443. 

Itinage,  J.  de  V.,  'Norte  de  la  oon- 
tratacion,'  iiL  645. 

Lifian,  Mariscal,  operations,  1817,  iv. 
671-7;  inactivity  of,  1821,  iv,  712- 
13. 

Linares,  Col  A.,  defeats  insurgents,  iv. 
195-6;  attack  of,  at  Guanajuato, 
iv.  219;  reiinforces  Valladolid,  iv. 
313;  defeats  Verdusco,  1813,  iv. 
512-13;  operations  at  Mescala, 
1813,  iv.  539-40;  defence  of  Guana- 
juato, 1817,  iv.  679. 

Linares,  Duque  de,  35th  viceroy,  1711, 
iiL  285;  rule,  iiL  285-90;  charity  of, 
iii.  286,  290. 

Linaz,  A.,  founds  apostolic  college, 
1682,  iv.  97;  biog.,  97^ 

Literature,  vL  649-58. 

Litigation,  cost  of,  iii.  545-6. 

Livermore,  A.  A.,  'The  War  with 
Mexico  Reviewed,'  v.  548. 

Lizana,  F.  J.  de,  58th  viceroy,  1809, 
iv.  76;  rule,  iv.  76-90;  character, 
iv.  77;  removal,  iv.  89-90. 

lAana,  M.  G.,  'M€jico  Histdrico-Des- 
criptivo,*  V.  809. 

LLano,  Col,  ezDed.  of,  1811,  iv.  341; 
oomand.  of  Puebia,  iv.  249-50;  re- 
pulse at  Izdcar,  1812,  iv.  365;  oper- 
ations at  Cuautla,  iv.  365-71 ;  oper- 
ations of,  1812,  iv.  40]-5;  relieves 
ValladoUd,  1813,  iv.  571-2;  victoiy 
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at  Pnmanii,  1814,  ir.  57S-4; 

id  Mt  Ccporo,  1813,  rr.  6(»-ll;  sv- 

fenrler  oC  1^21,  ir.  724. 
Hare,  F.  de  K  mentioii  of,  ir.  451; 

caUnet  mmxsfcer,  1823,  ▼.  2-3L 
Uera,  town,  foanded,  1748,  iii.  342L 
Ilerena,  G.  de,  deloidi  Carta,  1229, 

n.  290-1;  anzed  by  Belgaldillo^  o. 

291. 
lioreDte,  iffemtiaaM  in  Pneblay  1813; 

IT.  536. 
Loans,   iL   764-6;  iiL  676-7;  rr.  79, 

88-9,  376,  499^500,  493-4, 751, 776, 

785;  T.  4,  35-6,  2C0,  264,  297,  3M- 

5,  320,  339,  SSU,  791;  ¥i  59,  13»-6, 

495-^ 
Lobato,  Gen.  J.  K.,  opcfatioiis  at  Ix- 

miquilpan,  1812,  iv.  429-30;  revolt 

of,    1824,   ▼.    12-13;   nrroliitian  of 

1828^  7.431 
Lobo,  Chicbimec  cbief,  1522,  iL  540. 
Lomljardiiii,  Gen.  M.  M.,  battle   of 

Bnena  Vuta,  t.  419,  425-6;  presi- 
dent,  1853,  y.  621;  biog.,  ▼.  621; 

rule,  V.  621-8. 
Lomliardo,  F.  M.,  miniBier  of  rebk- 

tiona,  1834,  ▼.  136. 
lioma  Alta,  affair  at»  1860,  ▼.  781. 
Lopez,  B.,  execution  of,  1817,  ir.  688. 
Lopez,  Geranimo,  procorador  to  Spain, 

1545,  iL  527. 
Lopez,  Gonzalo,  maestre  de  eampo, 

15.%,  iL  359;  sent  to  Michoacan, 

1530,  iLaas. 

Lopez,  J.  T.,  ^OT.  of  Yucatan,  ▼.  86. 
Lopez,  M.,  ihip-bnilding,  L  326,  355, 

562,  579;   U  noche  triste,  L  490; 

siege  of  Mex.,  L  674-5. 
Lopez,  Col  M.,  appearance,  tL  299; 

jealousy  againsty  299;  promotion, 

300;  cbaracter,  300;  betnys  Maxi- 
milian, 300-^ 
Lopez,  OidorT.,  Tisitadw  to  Yucatan, 

1552,  iL  651;  ordinances  of,  1552,  iL 

651-2. 
Lorencez,  Gen.,  amval  of,  1862,  vL 

41;  batUe  of  Cineo  de  Mayo,  1862, 

vL  47-50. 
Lorendllo,  pirate  leader,  iiL  194;  sack 

of  V.  Croz,  1683,  194-202. 
Lorenzana,  Dr  F.  A.,  arcbbisbop  of 

Mex.,    1776,   iiL   377--8;   administ. 

378;  bioff.,  377-9;  writinas,  379-80. 
Los  Giia4sklape8,  secret  club,  1812,  iv. 

377. 
'Los  Pueblos  del  Estado  de  Kayarit^' 

vL  662. 
Los  Remedios,  Fort»  siege  of,  1817,  iv. 
.  676-8,  683^;  plan  oC  677;  massa 

ere  at,  684-5. 


Lower  CaKfomia,  Cort^  Tnifes,  5* 
^4;  setUewKt  o<,  iiL  265-7;  Walk- 
cr^s  laid  IB.  1863;  ▼.  686;  revelKtion 
in,  1875,^4131 

Londa,  M^  defsn*  o^  1861,  tL  15; 
revolt  o^  1872^  li.  69&-701;  exe- 
ortioB,  701-2L 

Lugo,  F.  de^  battle  of  Geatla,  L  87; 
aidsCoct^  L  134;  at  Moiitesin»'a 
seizure,  L  309L 

UoM.  J  Ardlano,  C.  de,  gov.  U  Yu- 
catan, 1604,  iiL  152-a 

Lona  y  Arellano,  T.,  nmwniiiis  Flo- 
nda  exped.,  1559,  iL  594. 


Ma<^rregor,  J.,  works  o^  m.  648L 

'  Machete '  Conspxiacy,'  aoooont  id, 
1799,  iiL  494r^ 

Maclnre,  W.,  'Opinions  on  Vanons 
Sabjecii,'TL660-L 

Macpherson,  D.,  'Annals  of  Com- 
merce,' etc,  iiL  647. 

Madera,  ilefenoe  of  Fkchnca,  1812, 
iv.  405-6;  joins  Clavarino,  iv.  421. 

Madera,  P.,  crimes  of,  iiL  479;  exe- 
cution, iiL  479. 

Madrepore  Stone,  used  at  V.  Crtu^ 
iiL  210-11. 

Magarino  Cspt^,  evacuatien  of  Mex., 
L  471,  474. 

Magnus,  Baron,  intcfcedee  for  Maxi- 
milian, tL  315-16. 

Bfa^ey,  uses  of  the,  iiL  606-10;  cnl- 
tivation  of  the,  vL  570-6. 

Maguey,  hacienda  de,  engagement  at^ 

1811,  iv.  311. 

Mails,  iiL  639^40;  yL  551-2. 

Maize,  yield,  iiL  607;  cultivation  o^ 

vi,  567. 
Maldonado,  A.,  oidor,   1530,  iL  321. 
Maldonado,  F.,   oidor,  1527,  iL  274; 

death  of,  iL  282. 
Maldonado,  F.  C,  gov.  ad  interim  of 

Yucatan,   1631,   uL  156;  1635,  iiL 

157;  Indian  policy,  iiL  158-9. 
Blaldonado,  J.  M.,   gov.   of  Oajaca» 

1867,  vL  33a 
Maldonado,  R.  P.,  cabinet  minister, 

1821,  iv.  736. 
Maldonado^   CoL   Y.,   operations  o^ 

1812,  iv.  469-70. 

Malinche,  Lidian  name  for  Cortes,  L 

226. 
Malo,  J.  R.,  writings  of,  hr.  804. 
Malo,  L,  command  of,  at  Las  Cruces, 

iv   180-1. 
Mancera,  Marqu^  de,  25th  viceroy, 

1664,  iiL  169;  rule,  iiL  169-81;  re- 
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port  of,   180;  '  ProvidenciM  aobre 

Azogues,'  iii.  600. 
Manero,  Y.  K,  '  Documentos  Interes- 

antes  sobre  Colonizacion. ' 
Mangino^  president  of  congreta,  1822; 

It.  778;  crowns  Itorbide,  iy.  778. 
Mangnifti   F-,   soperintendente  dele- 

gaido  de  hacienaa,  iiL  466. 
Man^o^  R.,  treasury  minister,  1830, 

Manf,  hospital  at»  1688,  il  664. 

Manila,  Legazpi  founds,  1666,  ii  600; 
trade  with,  u.  601. 

Manila  Conducta,  treasure  of,  appro- 
priated,  1821,  ir.  709;  repaid,  1823, 
V.  4. 

Maninaloo,  affiiir  at,  iv.  263-4. 

Mafiosca  y  Zamora,  J.  de,  archbishop, 
1645,  ui  108;  sustains  Jesuite, 
1647,  iii  124;  death,  1660,  iii.  140. 

Mansfield,  Major,  £.  D.,  capture  of 
Monterey,   v.  383-4;  works  of,  ▼. 
651-2. 
Manual  de  Adultos,*  vi.  660. 

Manufactures,  fostered,  ii.  636,  768- 
9;  hist  of,  iiL  608,  613-22;  cotton, 
vi  620-3;  woolen  goods,  vi  623-4; 
silk,  vi  624-^;  paper,  vi.  625; 
crockery,  eto.,  vi.,  526-6;  tobacco, 
vi.  62^7. 

Manzo,  J.  M.,  cabinet  minister,  1821, 
iv.  736. 

Maps,  sectional  of  the  conquest,  i  1, 
18,  192,  322,  398,  492;  VaUey  of 
Mex.,  i  683;  v.  470;  Miztecapan 
and  Goazaooalco,  ii.  33;  exped.  of 
Montafio,  ii.  46;  Panuco,  ii  98; 
Michoacan  and  Colima,  ii  343; 
Nueva  Galicia,  ii  362,  690;  Yuca- 
tan, iii.  158;  v.  243,  680;  vi.  371; 
Mixton  War,  ii.  492;  Chichimec 
War,  ii.  611;  Mexico,  ii.  655; 
Michoacan,  ii.  692;  v.  2€4;  Oajaca; 
ii    694;    iii  462;  iv.  482;  vi.    126; 

Tlascala,  ii  696;  Transfer  of  Episco- 
pal Seat,  ii.  773;  Kingdom  of  New 
Leon,  ii.  778;  Gtdf  of  Mexico,  iii 
151;  Vera  Cruz,  iii  219;  Zacatecas, 
Aguas  Calientes,  San  Luis  Potosf, 
iii  307;  Nayarit,  iii  311,  318; 
Sierra  Gorda,  iii  337;  Guanajuato, 
Queretaro  and  Mexico,  iii.  443; 
Michoacan  and  Guerrero,  iii.  463; 
Guanajuato,  iv.  124;  Hidalgo's 
route,  iv.  174;  Guadialajara,  iv. 
203;  Hidalgo's  flight,  iv.  267; 
Morelos'  first  campaign,  iv.  298; 
Eastern  districts,  iv.  £lO;  Morelos' 
second  campaign,  iv.  348;  Bajio  of 
Guanajuato,  iv.   385;    Pnebla  and 


Southern  Vera  Cmz,  iv.  399;  Seat 
of  'War,  iv.  431;  Mizteca,  iv.  4^; 
Campaigns  in  Puebla  and  Vera 
Cruz,  iv.  477;  The  Revolution,  iv. 
609;  operatLoDs  in  Michoacan,  iv. 
611;  campaigns  in  the  east,  iv.  528, 
629;  Mina*s  operations,  iv.  668; 
Texas,  v.  167;  v.  347;  Tampico 
campaign,  v.  208;  Jalisco,  v.  230; 
Santa  Anna's  movements,  v.  270; 
Taylor's  campaign,  v.  378;  Scott's 
march  to  Pnebla,  v.  469;  Guerrero, 
V.  626;  vi  191 ;  Paredes'  campaign, 
V.  649;  Sierra  Gorda  campaign,  v. 
677;  campaign  against  Alvarez,  v. 
647;  operations  against  Pnebla,  v. 
702;  ^Umanca  campaign,  v.  733; 
Miramon's  campai^,  v.  766;  Vera 
Cruz  to  Puebla,  vi.  30;  campaign 
in  Michoacan,  vi  117;  French 
operations  in  Jalisco,  vi  123; 
Nuevo  Leon,  vi  130;  operations  in 
the  north-east,  vi.  164;  Durangoand 
Sinaloa,  vi.  193,  248;  Chihuahua, 
vi  201;  campaign  in  the  north- 
east, vi.  250;  March  of  Diaz  to 
Mex.,  vi  342. 

Maraflon,  F.  P.,  intend,  of  Guana- 
juato, iv.  228. 

Maravatfo,  Castillo's  headquarters 
at,  1813,  iv.  521. 

Maraver,  P.  G.,  bishop  of  Nueva, 
Galicia,  ii.  525,  549,  691;  death  of, 
1552,  ii  691. 

Marcy,  Secretary  W.  L.,  variance 
with  Scott,  1846,  v.  369-71. 

Marfil,  real  de  minas,  establ'd,  at, 
1654,  iv.  131. 

Margil,  Padre,  mission  to  Nayarit, 
1711,  iii  316. 

Maria,  M.  S.,  gov.  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
iv.  240-1;  execution  of,  1811,  iv.  279. 

Mariano,  conspiracy  of,  iii.  495-7. 

Marin,  Commander,  squadron  of,  v. 
776-8;  capture,    etc.,  1860,  778-9. 

Marin,  L.,  joins  Cort^^s,  i  165;  at 
Esplritu  Ssknto,  ii  35;  defeat  of, 
1524,  ii.  128. 

Marin,  T.,  minister  of  gobemacion, 
1866,  vi.  226. 

Marina,  biog.,  etc.,  of,  i  117-9;  with 
Cortes  exped.,  i  197,  203,  228,  239- 
40,  306,  490. 

Marino,  Mariscal,  P.,  reception  of 
Mina,  iv.  666. 

Mariscal,  L,  minister  of  justice,  1868, 
vi.  367. 

Markets,  of  Mex.,  i  277,  294;  recu- 
lations  for,  u.  141-2;  where  held, 
etc.,  iii.  641. 
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Marqnezy  Oapt,  ezped.  to  Tlaaoala^ 

L  667. 

Marquez,  OoL,  captnreB  Cdporo,  1817» 
iv.  688-9. 

Marquez,  Gkn.  L.,  prommeiamieiito 
of,  1849,  y.  558-9;  affair  at  Ao^m- 
baro,  1858,  y.  747;  battle  of  Ahua- 
lulco,  y.  747;  operations,  1859,  y. 
759-63,  770;  1860,  v.  790-1;  out- 
rages of,  y.  763-4;  defeats,  of  1861, 
yi.  15-17;  reyolt  o^  yi  16:  defeats 
Comonfort,  1863,  yi  66 »  super- 
seded by  Arteaga,  yi  73;  defeats 
Arteaga,  1864,  yi  169;  supports 
Maximilian,  yi  239;  army  of,  1866, 
yi  244;  appearance,  etc.,  of,  yi 
275;  siege  of  Queretaro,  1867,  yi 
284-8;  escape  from  Queretaro,  yi 
333;  constructs  cabinet^  etc,  yi 
334;  attempts  relief  of  Pueblsk,  yi 
336-7;  defeated  by  Diaz,  yi  341; 
flight  to  Mex.,  yi.  341;  extortions, 
etc.,  of,  yi  343;  defence  of  Mex., 
yi.  343-6;  resignation,  etc,  yi  346; 
escape,  yi.  349-50. 

Marquez,  Harbor,  afhir  ai^  1810,  iy. 

Marquina,   F.   B»   de,   65tli  yiceroy, 

1800,    iii   499;    rule,   iii  499^504; 

capture,    iii   500;  resignation,  iii 

504. 
Marroquin,  Bishop,  mediation  of,  ii 

495. 
Hardball,     Col.,     battle     of    Buena 

Vista,  V.  423. 
Martiena,  J.  M.  de,  works  of,  iy.  66. 
Martin,    K,  mission  to  Spain,  i  32; 

receives  benefice  of  Ulua,  i    165; 

proceedings  at  SeyiUe,  1510,  i  171. 
Martin,   Col.    M.,  deputy  to  cdrtes, 

1820,  iv.  699. 
Martin,   B..,  with  Narvaez'  exped.,  i 

361. 
Martin,  Dr.  San,  capture  of,  1818,  iy. 

693. 
Martinez,    E.,     constructs    drainage 

canal,    1607-8;  iii   9-10;  drainage 

scheme  of,  iii  89-90;  death  of,  iii 

90. 
Martinez,  F.  P.,  minister  to  U.  S.»  y. 

316. 
Martinez,  Gen.  operations  of,  1866.  yi 

247. 
Martinez,  J.  A.»  leyolutionist  leader^ 

iv.  586. 
Martinez,  Oapt.  M.,  joins  Morelofl^  17. 

297-8. 
Masseras,  E.,  works  of,  yi  359. 
Mata,  J.  M.y  mini  star  of  the  treasnxy, 

vi  la 


Matamorofl^  CSty,  Bozaae  ci^  by  Mejf  a, 
1832;  y.  114;  revolt  at,  1839,  v. 
209;  capture,  etc,  o^  by  layloiv 
1846,  v.  347-67;  plans  of,  y.  351;  vi 
199;  raid  on,  1851,  y.  604;  siege  of, 
1866,  vi  199;  captured  by  republi- 
cans, 1866,  vi.  252;  evacuated  by 
the  French,  1866,  vi  254-0;  cap- 
tured  by  Diaz,  1876,  vi  423. 

Matamoros,  Cnra,  at  CuauUa^  iv. 
363-4. 

Matamoros,  Gren.  organizes  forces,  iv. 
471;  at  Oajaca,  iv.  483-^;  defeats 
Dambrini,  1813,  iv.  551;  victory  at 
San  Agustin  del  Palmar,  iv.  557; 
district  of,  1813,  iv.  565;  defeat  at 
Valladolid,  iv.  570-2;  at  Pumaran, 
iv.  573-4;  execution,  1814,  iv.  574. 

Matanwis,  Velazquez  founds,  1511, 
i  4. 

Matchuala,  engagements  at,  1811,  iv. 
321-2. 

Matienzo,  J.  O.  de,  oidor,  1527,  ii 
274;  excommunicated,  ii  291;  ar- 
rested, 1531,  ii  327;  sent  to  Spain, 
1532.  ii  328. 

Matlalzinoaa,  Sandoval  chaatjaesy  i 
664^. 

Matiazahuatl,  Epidemic,  ravages  of 
1646,  ii.  529;  157^-7,  ii  657-9; 
173&-7,  iii  353;  deacript.  of,  iii 
756. 

May,  Capt.,  charge  of  at  Reseca  de 
la  Palma,  v.  359. 

Maximilian,  Emperor  F.,  crown  of 
Mex.  offered  to,  1863,  vi  86;  biog. 
vi.  88-90;  works  of,  vi  90;  crown 
of  Mex,  accepted  by,  vi  96,  104-5, 
136-8;  appearance,  vi  105-6;  re- 
signs claim  to  throne  of  Austria, 
vi  136-7;  convention  with  Napo- 
leon, vi  138-40:  arrival  at  Vera 
Cruz,  vi  143-4;  reception  at  Pue- 
bla,  vi.  145-^;  at  Mex.,  vi  146-8; 
measures,  vi  147-58,  224r-7,  241-2; 
cabinets,  vi  150,  177,  225-6,  334; 
opposition  to,  vi  159-61;  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  vi  171-3;  de- 
cree of,  1865,  vi  183-5;  with- 
drawal of  French  troops,  vi  207-9, 
243,  267-8;  appeal  to  Napoleon, 
vi  209-10;  forces,  etc,  vi  215-16; 
residences,  vi  218-21;  mode  of 
life,  vi.  221;  dress,  vi  222;  amuse- 
ments, vi  222-3;  religious  obeer- 
yances,  vi  223;  propped  abdica- 
tion in,  1866,  vi  230^2;  vaciUatioii 
of,  vi.  236-7;  advice  offered  to,  vi 
238-40;  assumes  command,  vi  271- 
2;  besieged  at  Queretaro,  1867,  vi 
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277-304;  betrayed  by  IxnteZp  vi 
299-^303;  soirender  of,  vi.  304;  ill- 
treatment  of,  vi  306-7;  proposed 
escape,  vi.  307-B,  315;  trial,  vi 
308-14;  intercession  for,  vi.  315-17; 
execution,  vi.  317-20;  remarks  on 
the  empire,  vi  322-3;  character, 
etc.,  vi.  323-6. 

Maximilian,  Empress  M.,  C.  A., 
character,  etc.,  vi  106-7;  appeal 
to  Napoleon,  1866,  vi  211-12;  in- 
sanity of,  vi  212-13;  occupations, 
etc.,  vi  218;  residences,  vi  218-21; 
mode  of  life,  vi.  221-2;  religious 
observances,  vi  223. 

Maxixcatzin,  D.»  gov.  of  Tlascala, 
1534,  u.  27. 

Maxixcatzin,  J.,  crowned,  etc,  by 
Cortes,  i.  558. 

Maxixcatzin,  Lord,  ruler  of  Ooote- 
lulco,  i  199;  friendly  to  Cortes,  i 
211-12;  hospitality  to  Spaniards,  i 
506-8;  fealty  of,  i  617-19;  death 
of,  i  545. 

Maxorra,  Cacique,  defeat,  etc,  of,  ii 
545. 

May,  Col,  battle  of  Buena  Yista,  v. 
428. 

Mayas,  i  19,  81,  94. 

Mayer,  B.,  works  of,  y.  552-S. 

Mayo,  conspiracy  of,  iv.  306. 

Mayorga,  M.  de,  47th  viceroy,  1779, 
iii  381;  rule,  iii,  383-5. 

Mazapil  District,  mining  in,  vi.  513. 

Mazatlan,  uprising  in,  1851,  v.  607; 
attacked  by  republicans,  1866,  vi 
249. 

Mcintosh,  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey, 
V.  500-2. 

McLane,  R.  M.,  U.  S.  minister,  v. 
765;  treaty  of  1859,  v.  773-5. 

Medal,  of  Apatzingan  Congress,  1814, 
iv.  604. 

Medellin,  town,  Sandoval  founds,  ii 
34-5;  relocated,  ii  141. 

Mediana,  A.  de  V.,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
1586-93,  ii  650;  Ind.  policy,  ii  653. 

Medicine,  practice,  etc,  of,  lii  758-9; 
medical  board,  758. 

Medina,  A.,  cabinet  minister,  1821, 
iv.  736. 

Medina,  B.  de,  works  of,  iii.  722-3. 

Medina,  M.  de,  command,  etc,  of 
Zacatecas,  1811,  iv.  317. 

Meglia,  Nuncio,  reception,  etc  oi^ 
vl588. 

Medrano,  P.  de,  siege  of  Mez.,  i 
656. 

Mejfa,  minister  of  the  treaaniy, 
1872,  vi  385;  1876,  vi  425. 


Mejfa,  G.,  jdins  Oortds  exped.,  i  65; 
treasurer,  i  129,  136,  341;  quarrel 
with  Vela^uez,  i  344;  evacuation 
of  Mex.,  i.  470. 

Mejfa,  J.,  minister  of  war,  1872,  vi 
385. 

Mejia,  J.  A.,  revolt  of,  1835,  v.  146; 
defeat  at  Acajete,  v.  211-12;  exe- 
cution, V.  212. 

Mejfa,  Gen.  T.,  the  Monterey  cam- 
paign, V.  379;  battle  of  Ahualulco, 
1858,  V.  747;  defeat  of,  1861,  vi 
15;  operations  of,  1863,  vi.  118-19, 
121;  1866,  vi  251-2,  256;  forces  of, 
1866,  244;  appearance,  etc.,  of, 
vi  275;  siege  of  Queretaro,  1867, 
vi  284-304;  trial  of,  vi  309;  exe- 
cution, vi  317-20. 

Melchor,  Indian  captive,  mention  of 
i  9;  in  Grijalvas  exped.,  i  23; 
interpreter,  i  79;  death  of,  i  92. 

Melgarejo,  Friar,  mission  to  Tapia, 
ii.  69. 

Melgarejo  de  Urrea,  mission  to  Spain, 
1522,  li  82-3. 

Melian,  F.  N.,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
1643-4,  iU.  159. 

Melian,  P.,  fiscal,  1647,  iii.  124. 

Mendez,  Gen.,  appearance,  etc,  of, 
vi  275;  siege  of  Queretaro,  1867, 
vi  285-98;  execution  of,  vi.  305-6. 

Mendez,  S.,  gov.  of  Yucatan,  1840, 
V.  218. 

Mendieta,  G.  de,  bioff.,  ii  667;  de- 
fends friars,  ii  66?-9;  works  of, 
ii.  668,  785. 

Mendiola,  G.  de,  bishop  of  Nueva 
GaHcia,  1571-9,  ii.  691. 

Mendiola,  G.  M.  de,  exped.  to  Naya- 
rit,  1715-16,  iii.  316-17. 

Mendiola,  M.  de,  deputy  to  cdrtes, 
1810,  iv.  446. 

Mendfvil,  J.  de,  operations  at  Las 
Cruces,  iv.  178-82, 

Mendfvil,  J.  M.,  gov.  of  fed-  district, 
1824,  V.  25-6;  'Breve  Resefia  His- 
torica,'  v.  45. 

Mendoza,  Alonso  de,  mission  to  Spain, 
i  551. 

Mendoza,  Antonio  de,  viceroy,  1530, 
ii.  375-6;  character,  ii  376;  oflSces 
and  prerogatives,  ii.  376-7;  instruc- 
tions to,  ii  377-8;  reception,  ii 
378-9;  rule,  ii.  381-559;  residencia, 
ii  532;  excommunicated,  ii.  533; 
resignation  of,  ii.  559;  instructions 
to  Velasco,  ii.  560-1;  progress 
under,  ii.  561;  death  of,  ii.  561. 

Mendoza,  F.  de,  mention  of,  ii  537, 
559. 
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Mercado,  G.  Y.,  de»  ezped.  o^  1662, 

ii.  649-^. 

Mercado,  J.  M.,  operations  o^  1810, 
iv.  207-8;  defeat  of,  1811,  rr.  26a- 
4;  death  of,  iv.  264. 

Meroenarios,  introdaced  by  Cort^ 
1530,  iL  303;  estab'd,  1589,  iL  736; 
miBsioiu,  ii  736;  progress,  iii.  721. 

Merida,  founded,  1542,  iL  447;  epis- 
copal see,  1561,  iL  688;  declared  a 
city,  1618,  iiL  154;  coat  of  arms, 
154;  'secession  declared  at,  1829,  ▼. 
86;  revolt  in,  1840,  t.  218;  pro- 
nondamiento,  etc,  ai^  1869,  vL 
371;  disturbances,  etc.,  in,  1873, 
vL  411;  Jesnii  college  at,  vL  634. 

Merino,  M.,  intendente  of  Yalladolid; 
iv.  160;  capture  of,  171;  reecae  of, 
201. 

Merlo,  J.  de,  suspends  Jesoits' 
licenses,  1647,  iiL  122;  bishop's 
deleffate,  126;  severity  of,  129. 

Mejca^  distillation  of,  iiL  609. 

Me^cala  Rock,  siege  of,  1813,  xv. 
538-40;  surrender  of,  1816,  iv.  655. 

Mestizos,  expelled  from  Indiaji  towns, 
iL  573-4;  characteristics,  iiL  733; 
disabilities,  iii.  752-4;  intermar- 
riage, iiL  752-3;  condition,  etc.,  of, 
V.  576-7;  general  mention,  vL 
607-9. 

Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society,  mention  of,  vL  644. 

Mexican  Provincial  Council,  c^dulas 
concemii^,  1769,  iiL  374-5;  instal- 
lation, 17/1,  iiL  375;  personnel,  iiL 
376;  acts,  iiL  376. 

Mexico^  name,  L  12-14;  arms  of  the 
repub.,  L  13;  early  civilization,  L 
94-7;  conquest  of,  L  116-694;  au- 
thorities on  the  conquest,  L  694- 
702;  divided  into  provinces,  1534, 
ii.  391;  diocese  of,  iL  391,  556;  iiL 
690;  map  of,  iiL  443;  population  of 
intendencia  of,  1790,  iu.  470;  limits, 
iii.  531-2;  political  divisions,  532; 
condition  of,  1808,  iv,  40-2;  pro- 
posed independence,  iv.  42-6,  7o-5; 
loyalty  to  Spain,  iv.  46-8;  war  of 
independence,  1810-21,  iv.  102-733; 
deputies  to  cdrtes,  1810,  iv.  441-2; 
equality  with  Spain,  iv.  443-4, 
447;  effect  of  Fernando  VII  meas- 
ures, 1814,  iv.  596-600;  revolution- 
ary tendencies  in,  1820,  iv.  700- 
4;  financial  condition,  1822,  iv. 
748-52;  Iturbide's  empire,  1822-3, 
iv.  770^-801;  states  and  territories, 
1824,  V.  21-5;  foreign  relations, 
1823-84,  V.  46-53;  vL  487-8;  Span- 


ish vKfMmaa  af^  1829-30,  ▼.  71-6; 
Texan  affairs,  ▼.  150-92,  246-7, 
263;  independence  recognized  hj 
pope,  1837,  ▼.  179;  by  Spain,  18£6, 
▼.181-2;  war  with  B^ce,  1838-9, 
▼.  186-205;  accession  of  Soconusco, 
1842,  ▼.  240-1;  causes  of  war  with 
n.  S.,  ▼.  307-44;  claims  paid  by,  v. 
320;  war  preparations,  1845,  v. 
339;  war  with  U.  S.,  v.  346-556; 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo^  v. 
539-43;  review  of  republican  era, 
V.  796-802;  the  McLane-Ocampo 
treaty,  1859,  v.  773-5;  foreign  in- 
tervention, 1860,  V.  788-9;  1861,  vL 
21-4;  national  debt,  vL  18-19,  38, 
175-6,  458;  invasion  by  European 
powers,  1861-S^  vL  29-43;  internal 
dissensions,  vL  31-2;  war  with 
France,  1862-7,  vL  45-268;  distaste 
for  monarchy,  vL  90-1;  colonization 
schemes,  vL  170-4;  losses  in  war  of 
intervention,  1863-7,  vL  348;  rela- 
tions with  U.  S.,  etc.,  1854r-83,  vi 
356-7,  442-7;  with  Italy,  1868,  vL 
358;  treaty  with  Prussia,  1869,  vi 
358;  relations  reestabL  with  Spain, 
1871,  vL.  358;  famine  in,  1869,  vL 
372;  relations  with  England,  vL 
415,  455-6;  relations  renewed  with 
Portugal,  1879,  vi.  441;  with  Bel- 

fium,  1879,  vi  441;  with  France, 
880,  vi  441;  U.  S.  cUims,  vL  442- 
4;  treaty  with  U.  S.,  1883,  vL  447; 
1884,  vi  456;  Cent  Amer.  affairs, 
1824-82,  vL  452-^;  treaty  with 
Germany,  1883,  vL  455;  wit£  Italy, 
1883,  vi.  455;  with  Belgium,  1883, 
vL  455;  with  Spain,  1883,  vL  45o; 
party  spirit,  etc.,  in,  vi.  466-70; 
congress,  vL  473-4;  the  executive, 
vL  474-8;  municipal  administr.,  vi. 
479,  481;  territorial  divisions,  vi 
480;  state  govt,  vi  481;  the  suf- 
frage,  vi  481-2;  elections,  vi 
482-3;  administ.  of  justice,  vi 
483-7;  naturalization,  vi  488-9; 
colonization,  vi  489-92;  revenue 
and  taxation,  vi  492-7,  536;  loans, 
etc.,  1823-80,  vi  495-6;  army,  vi 
498-503;  navy,  vi  503-4;  mming, 
vi.  505-17;  mints,  vi.  618;  coinage, 
vi  518-19,  552-3;  manufactures,  vi 
520-7;  fisheries,  vi  527-9;  fairs,  vi 
630-2;  exhibitions,  vi  630-1;  com- 
merce, vi.  633-6,  649-60;  customs, 
vi.  536-8;  mercantile  marine,  vi 
640;  carrying  trade,  vi.  641-4;  tar- 
iffs, etc.,  vi.  545-8;  roads  vi.  .5^8- 
9;  banking,  vi  661;  mails,  vi.  551- 
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2;  nilroacU,  vi  663-0;  telegraphs, 
vi.  659^-60;  agricnltiire  and  stook- 
vuBuig,  Ti  661-79;  ohuroh  afbirs, 
Ti  680-97;  iociety,  etc.,  Ti  698- 
629;  edacatioiL,  vi.  68(Mlt  8cienoe» 
vi  64(V-6;  antiquities,  ▼!.  642-3; 
artB»  vi  646-9;  Uteratnie^  vi  649- 
58. 
Mexico^  taty,  ancient  anna  of,  i  13; 
Aztec  capital,  i.  96-7;  Cort^' 
march  to»  l  191-287",  deicription  cf, 
1519,  i  275-9;  1800,  iii  473-«; 
plans  o£,  i  280;  ii  14;  y.  499; 
Ti  219;  la  noche  triste,  i  463-81; 
siese  of,  1621,  i  613-^;  re- 
buflding,  etc.,  of,  ii  8-18;  popnla- 
tion,  1524-1600,  ii  17,  759;  1790, 
iii  470;  privileges,  ii  17-18;  oivil 
commotions  at,  1526,  ii  211-14; 
improvements  in,  ii  382-3;  iii  88- 


mipi 
9,  11 


9,  186,  350;  first  church  in,  ii  887- 
8;  cathedral  of,  ii  389;  iii  173-8; 
map  of  archdiocese,  ii.  655;  inun- 
dated, 1663,  ii  692-3;  dike  con- 
structed, 1553,  ii  693;  factious 
brawls  in,  1566,  ii  605-6;  flooded, 
1589,  ii.  669-60;  1607,  iii  8;  1627- 
9,  iu.  85-7;  1689,  iu.  227-8;  Ve- 
lasco  embellishes,  ii.  759;  proposed 
removal  of  site,  iii.  7,  87-8;  aque- 
duct completed,  iii.  28;  under  inter- 
dict, 1624,  iii  68-9;  revolt  against 
Grelves,  iii.  69-64;  interdict  removed, 
iii  64;  punishment  of  rioters,  iii 
75-6;  condition,  etc.,  of,  1692,  iii 
232-5;  com  riot  in,  1692,  iii  232- 
48;  earthquakes  in,  1711,  iii.  285-6; 
1787,  iii  460;  1800,  iii  498;  1846, 
V.  282-3;  famine,  etc.,  in,  1714,  iii 
286;  disturbances  in,  1808,  iv.  58; 
garrison,  eta,  of,  1810,  iv.  160,  186; 
alarm  in,  iv.  185-7;  condition  of, 
1812,  iv.  360;  mutiny  at»  1821,  iv. 
717-18;  occupied  by  revolutionists, 
1821,  iv.  731-2;  Lobato's  revolt, 
1824,  V.  12-13;  a  federal  district, 
1824,  V.  25-26;  pillage  in,  1828,  v. 
43;  revolt  in,  1829,  v.  91;  invested 
by  Santa  Anna,  1832,  v.  119-20; 
martial  law  in,  1833,  v.  119,  133; 
1847,  v.  625,  629;  1860,  v.  792; 
1863,  vi  71;  federalist  revolt  in, 
1840,  v.  220-3;  occupied  by  Santa 
Anna,  1841,  v.  234-6;  revolt  aesiust 
Santa  Anna,  1844-^,  v.  272-7;  re- 
volts in,  1846,  V.  299,  306;  defences 
of,  V.  472;  occupation  by  Scott, 
1847,  V.  619-21;  mdustrial  exhibi- 
tion in,  1849,  V.  693;  occupation, 
etc.,  by  Marquee,  1859,  v.  761-4; 


by  Orten,  1860,  v.  795;  by  the 
French,  1863,  vi  74;  siege  of,  by 
republicans,  1867,  vi  342-7. 

Mexico^  state  of,  congress  of,  installed, 
1824.  V.  22;  revolt  in,  1330,  v.  103; 
republican  operations  in,  1866,  vi. 
262-3;  cmEtaument  of  terr.,  etc,  vi 
370L 

Mexico^  valley  of,  early  civilisation 
in,  i  9i-7;  location,  i.  95;  map  of, 
i  683;  lakes  of,  described,  iu.  8; 
drainage  of,  iii  8-11;  vi  664-7. 

Meztitlan,  revolt  at,  suppressed,  ii 
74. 

Michelena,  J.  M.  de,  plot  of,  iv.  402- 
3;  member  of  the  executive,  1823- 
4,  V.  2,  8, 12;  minister  of  war,  1837, 
V.  181. 

Micheltorena,  €kn.,  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  V.  425;  campaign  in  Yucatan, 
1850-1,  V.  586. 

Michoacan,  visited  by  Parrillas,  ii 
44-6;  maps  of,  ii  343,  692;  iii  463; 
iv.  61 1 ;  V.  264;  invaded  by  Guzman, 
1629,  ii  344-50;  province  of,  created, 
1634,  ii  391 ;  diocese  of,  C8tabli3hed, 
1636,  ii  391-3;  condition  of,  1632, 
ii  470-1;  Quiroffa's  reforms  in, 
1533,  ii  471-2;  diurch  afiairs  in, 
1665-1602,  ii.  692-4;  Jesuits  enter, 
1573,  ii  707-8;  Franciscan  province 
founded,  etc.,  in,  ii.  718-19;  Valla- 
dolid  the  capital  of,  1680,  ii  774; 
mining  in,  iii.  692;  bishopric  of,  iv. 
167;  extent  of,  iv.  170;  revolution 
in,  1811-13,  iv.  323,  422-3,  611-13, 
618-21,  638-40;  campaign  in,  1812, 
iv.  384-6;  1817,  iv.  653-6;  revolt  in, 
1830,  V.  103;  1833,  v.  132^;  fac- 
tions, etc.,  in,  1851,  v.  607;  repub- 
lican operations  in,  1866,  vi.  268- 
61,  insurrection  in,  1874-5,  vi  412- 
13. 

Mier,  Col  R.,  defeat  of,  at  Urepetiro^ 
1811,  iv.  247-8;  operations  at  Oa- 
iaca,  1812,  iv.  483-4. 

Mier,  Dr  S.  T.  de,  biog.,  iv.  461; 
writings,  461-2;  return  from  exile, 
iv.  780;  imprisoned  in  Ulda,  iv. 
780-1;  opposition  to  Iturbide,  iv. 
781;  opposes  federation,  v.  11-12. 

Military  commissions,  created,  1813, 
iv.  491;  espionage,  iv.  601-2. 

Militia,  iii.  260,  402-14,  487-9. 

Mimiahuapan,  affair  at,  1813,  iv.  634. 

Mina,  F.  J.,  biog.,  iv.  659-60;  ex- 
ped.,  1817,  iv.  659-80;  character, 
IV.  667;  capture,  iv.  680-1,  execu- 
tion, iv.  681-2;  causes  of  failure, 
iv.  682-3. 
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Mininff,  ducoreries,  iL  551-2,  095-7; 
iiL  678-80;  regulationa,  iiL  580-2, 
692-7;  vi.  50&S;  proceaa,  iiL  682, 
597;  vL  609-10;  dwtricta,  iii.  58H- 
92;  hist,  of,  iiL  553-99;  vL  606-17; 
authorities  on,  iiL  69^-601. 

Mifion,  Gen.,  captora  of  Borland, 
1847,  Y.  417-18;  battle  of  Boena 
Vista,  V.  432. 

Mint,  estabL,  1536,  iiL  669;  resola- 
tiouB,  iiL  670;  coinaffe,  iiL  670-6; 
officials,  iiL  672-4;  ouildinga,  iiL 
673;  tribunal,  iiL  673-4;  atOoana- 
juato,  1810,  iv.  166;  at  Guadala- 
jara, 1813,  iv.  537;  general  mention, 
vL  617-18. 

Miota,    Capt.   J.  B.,  defeats  Ojeda, 

1813,  iv.  552-3. 
'Miramar  ft  Mexico,'  vL  148. 
Miramon,  Oen.  M.,  battle  of  Ahua- 

lulco,  1858,  V.  747;  provia.  presi- 
dent, 1859,  V.  753;  cabinets,  v.  754, 
766-7,  785;  biog.,  v.  754-5;  rule,  v. 
766-94;  f»  ght  of,  v.  794;  battle  of 
San  Miguel  ^alpulilpan,  I860,  v. 
793;  arrest  01, 1862,  vi.  ST;  supports 
Maximilian,  tL  239;  arm/  of,  1866, 
vL  244;  operations  of,  1867,  vi.  270; 
appearance,  etc.,  of,  vL  275;  siege 
of  Quer^taro,  1867,  vL  285-304; 
trial  of  L.  309;  intercession  for, 
vL  316-17;  execution,  v.  317-20. 

Miranda,  Padre  F.  J.,  minister  of 
justice,  1858,  v.  745;  designs  of,  y. 
766. 

Missions,  royal  encouragement  to,  iL 
409;  in  Yucatan,  iL  ^1-5;  in  Na- 
^arit,  iii.  229-31;  in  Sierra  Gorda, 
liL  338;  in  Nuevo  Santander,  iii. 
344-8;  secularization  of,  iiL  712-13. 

Mixton  war,  ii.  492-51 1. 

Miyares,  Brigadier,  servioes  in  Vera 
Cruz,  1816,  iv.  640-1. 

Mizteca,  insurrection  in,  1812,  iv.  398; 
revolution  in,  1811-12,  iv.  433-40; 

1814,  iv.  583;  1816,  iv.  642;  map 
of,  iv.  435;  campaign  in,  1817,  iv. 
663. 

Miztecapan^  Cortes  explores,  L  320; 
map  of,  ii.  33;  province  of,  created, 
1534,  iL  391. 

Mizteo  monarchies,  brief  aooonnt  o^ 
ii.  36-7. 

Miztecs,  early  oampaigns  against,  iL 
37-8. 

Moctezuma,  F.,  minister  of  war,  1829, 
V.  80;  revolt  of,  1832,  v.  Ill;  occu- 
pies San  Luis  Potosi,  v.  114-15;  de- 
feat at  Fuerte  del  Gallinero,  v.  117. 

Mojonera,  battle  of,  1873,  vL  400. 


Moledor,  Arroyo,  aflbir  al;  1810,  m 
299-aOO. 

Molino  del  Eey,  battle  ot,  1847,  v. 
497-606. 

Molucca  Islands,  Gort^'  offer  to  con- 
qucr,  1826,  iL  256;  Loaisa's  exped., 
1526,  iL  257;  Cabot's  exped.,  1526, 
iL  257;  proposed  search  for,  iL 
256-9;  fate  <rf  Saavedra's  exped..  iL 
257-0.  ^    ' 

Mon,  ambassador,  treaty  with  Al- 
monte,  1859,  v.  775-6. 

MonardustB,  party,  v.  283. 

Monasterio,  minister,  reply  to  U.  S. 
envoy,  1836,  v.  312-1^  the  Texan 
question,  v.  326. 

Monclova,  conspiracy  at,  1811,  iv. 
272-3;  govt  council  at,  iv.  272;  re- 
volt at,  1839,  V.  209. 

Monclova,  Conde  de,  29th  viceroy, 
1686,  iiL  221-2. 

Monopolies,  commercial,  effect  of,  iv. 
16. 

Monopolies,  ffovemment,  quicksilver, 
iiL  583-4,  662;  salt,  iiL  587;  pulque^ 
iiL  609;  tobacco,  iiL  613-14,  063; 
iv.  749;  ^npowder,  iii.  662;  paper, 
iiL  663;  ice,  iii.  663;  cards,  etc,  iiL 
663-4. 

Monsalve,  Gen.  P.,  captures  Huicha- 
pan,  1813,  iv.  627-9;  tskes  Zima- 
pan,  iv.  529-30. 

Montalvo,  G.  de,  bishop  of  Yucatan, 
1579,  ii.  684;  transferred  to  Cuzco, 
1587,  u.  689;  death,  1693,  iL  689. 

Montafiez,  J.  de  O.,  Slst  viceroy, 
1696,  iiL  266;  bipg.,  eta,  iiL  256; 
rule,  iii.  256-9;  reappointed,  1701, 
iii.  268;  rule,  iiL  268-78;  ardibishop, 
1699,  iiL  276-7;  death  of,  iiL  277-8. 

Montafio,  F.,  ascends  Popocatepetl, 
1521,  ii.  29-31;  exped.  to  Michoa- 
can,  iL  46-8;  map  of  exped.,  iL  46. 

Montafio,  lient-ool,  plan  o^  1827,  v, 
37— o. 

Monteagudo^  Dr  M.,  mention  of,  iv. 
701-2. 

Monteblanoo^  Fort,  captore  oi^  1816, 
iv.  641. 

Monte  de  Piedad,  founded.  1776.  iiL 
761. 

Montejo*  F.  de,  Grijalva's  exped.,  L 
16,  26;  Cortes'  captain,  L  70;  char- 
acter, etc,  L  76-6;  iL  430,  436; 
mission  to  Spain,  L  168-72;  gov.  of 
Yucatan,  1526,  iL  430;  grants  to,  iL 
431;  instructions,  iL  431;  exped.  to 
Yucatan,  1627,  iL  431-41;  1537,  iL 
442-5;  to  Tabasco,  iL  441-2;  gov. 
of  Honduras,  1635,  iL  444;  defuuia 
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for  Chiapae*  eta,  il  445;  residencia 
of,  1545,  1548,  ii.  449-50;  death  of, 
il  450-1. 

Montejo,  F.  de,  jr,  exped.  to  Yucatan, 
1540-7,  iL  445-9;  foanda  Campeche, 
1540,  u.  445;  foanda  M^rida,  1542, 
ii  447;  foanda  Valladolid,  1543^  iL 
447. 

Montemayor,  D.  de,  settles  in  Kuevo 
Leon,  1584,  ii  776-7;  grants  to, 
confirmed,  1585,  ii.  778-9;  capt.- 
gen.  N.  Leon,  1596,  ii.  779-80. 

Montemayor,  oidor,  works  of,  iii.  550. 

Montepio  Militar,   founding  of,    iii. 

Monterey,  founded,  1596,  ii.  780;  first 
cathedral  in,  iii.  693;  junta  of,  v. 
5-6;  captured  by  federalists,  1839, 
V.  209;  by  laylor,  1846,  v.  376-402; 
fortifications,  ▼.  380-2;  plan,  y. 
381. 

Monterey,  Ccmde  de,  9th  viceroy, 
1595,  ii  766;  character,  ii  767; 
iii  1-2;  rule,  767-84;  transferred  to 
Peru,  iii.  2;  death  of,  1606,  iii  2; 
rejidencia,  iii.  5. 

Montes,  £.,  ministar  of  justice,  1886, 
y,  676. 

Montes-clarofl,  Marques  de,  10th  yioe- 
roy,  1603,  iii  6. 

Montserrat,  brotherhood  of, organized, 
1580,  ii.  736-7. 

Montdfar,  A.  de,  archbishop,  1551,  ii 
663;  death  of,  1572,  ii  674;  charac* 
ter,  ii  674-5. 

Montezuma  II.,  descent,  i.  98;  char- 
acter, i.  98-9,  455-8;  rule,  i.  99-100; 
superstition  of,  i  100-14,  266-7; 
Gnjalva's  exped.,  etc.,  i  113-15; 
envoys  and  presents  to  Cortes,  i 
116-30,  156,  220-4,  231,  239,  243, 
254;  vacillation  of,  i  125-6;  tax- 
collectors  seized  bjr  Cortes,  i  146- 
51;  perplexity  of,  i  155;  effect  of 
Cortes'  victories  on,  i.  219-20,  223; 
invites  Cortes  to  Mex.,  i  231,  265; 
subterfuge,  etc.,  of,  i  265;  meeting 
with  Cortes,  i  280-6;  reception  ot 
Cort^  i  287-93;  paUce  of,  i  192; 
seizure  of,  i  303-8;  captivity  of,  i 
309-27;  treatment  as  captive,  i 
328-52;  opposes  Cdcama's  conspir- 
acy, i  330-4;  swears  allegiance  to 
Cortes,  i  336-7;  opposes  destruc- 
tion of  idols,  i  346-9;  aids  Alva- 
rado,  i  422;  fealty  to  Cortes,  i  426; 
effect  of  Cortes'  rudeness  on,  i 
428-9;  speech  to  his  countrymen,  i 
440-1;  death  of,  i  452-5;  wives,  i 
468-»:  dmooidanti,  L  458-60;  ob- 


sequies, i  464-5;  Indian  claimant 
to  throne  of,  1808,  iv.  7:^. 

Montezuma,  Col  J.,  operations  of, 
1812,  iv.  400-1. 

Montezuma,  Conde  de,  32d  viceroy, 
1696,  iii  259;  rule,  iii.  259-65;  loy- 
alty suspected,  iii  263-4;  retumd 
to  Spain,  1702,  iii.  264. 

Mora,  I.,  divulges  plot,  v.  57;  minis- 
ter of  war,  1837,  v.  184;  1846,  v. 
299. 

Mora,  J.  M.  L.,  works  of,  iv.  824. 

Mora  y  Villamil,  Gen. ,  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  V.  424-7,  430;  negotiations 
with  Trist,  1847,  v.  492. 

Morales,  Gen.,  campaign  in  Yucatan, 
1842-3,  y.  242-3;  defence  of  Vera 
Cruz,  1847,  v.  442-5. 

Morales  y  Molina,  A.  R.  de,  bishop 
of  Michoacan,  1565-72;  ii  693;  of 
Puebla,  ii.  697. 

Moran,  victory  at  San  Andr^  1816, 
iv.  639. 

Morante,  C,  treachery  of,  iv.  832. 

Morelos,  Gen.  J.  M.,  mention  of,  iv. 
202;  biog.,  iv.  293-4;  character,  iv. 
294-6;  meeting  with  Hidalgo,  iv. 
206-7;  first  campaign,  1811,  iv.  297- 
306;  plan  of  campaign,  iv.  298; 
plots  against,  iv.  305-6,  344-5; 
measures,  iv.  343-4;  second  cam- 
paign, 1811-12,  iv.  348-51:  nlan  of 
campaign,  iv.  348;  defeats  rorlier, 
iv.  356- /;  defence  of  Cuautla,  1812, 
iv.  362-72;  relieves  Huajuapan, 
1812,  iv.  438-40;  third  campaign, 
1812,  iv.  468-90;  plans,  iv.  489-90; 
captures  Acapnlco,  1813,  iv.  545-51; 
convokes  congress,  iv.  559-60;  de- 
signs of,  iv.  559-65;  decrees  of,  iv. 
564-7;  defeat  at  Valla<iolid,  3813, 
iv.  569-73;  resignation  of,  iv.  676-7; 
capture,  iv.  615-18;  trial,  etc.,  iv. 
619-21;  execution,  1815,  iv.  622; 
character,  iv.  622-5. 

Morelos,  state,  organized,  etc.,  1869, 
vi.  369. 

Morelos,  town,  affair  at,  1840,  y.  216. 

Moreno,  M.,  operations  of,  1812,  iv. 
399-401. 

Moreno,  Gen.  T.,  capture  of  Puebla, 
1856,  V.  701-3. 

Moret,  Gen.,  mention  of,  vi  292-3. 

Morla,  F.  de,  Cortes'  captain,  i  70; 
evacuation  of  Mex.,  i  471;  deatii 
of,  i  481. 

Morones,  Dr,  juez  de  residencia,  1557, 
ii  648-9. 

Morote,  G.,  juez  de  residencia,  16C1, 
iii  160. 
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Morqitecho,  D.  N.  da^  gar.  of  ITv 

<  »*UcJJk  liL  1298. 
Momtir.  M..  cavoy  to  Mez.«  v.  51. 
MoUL,  \.  lit)  la«  i)iHhop  of  NinfT&Qfr> 

Ul'VK  loiW,  11.  Jiltt. 
Mot*.  I.  do  Lw  uiahop  of  PtiahlA.  iii. 

1 1 'A 
Mot-tt  radiUa^  AL  de  Ia»  wvcks  of,  ii 

.'» I  »■>. 
Mouuitiia.  F;«her  T.  da» 


Mov.i  V  t  otitn^HMk  P.  'le,  cosdjntor 
't  iiviii»ifiiiuip»  !.  7\?,  ii*  673;  diief 
"i«im*ui»r,  '.*CK  L  '75?  arciibiahop, 
l.'.U.  u.  «»^ii  o;  '^K'lC*  iL  d65i;  nip- 
lurv  wuh  vtit*n»r.  iL  dS3;  urown 
su^uiiitsK  'u  <»i«{-4;  ininiiMniii  coiin- 
i-u.  t..N4,  .,.  tiiH;  TvvTJtl  riaitauior, 
I  sSk  K  :u):  sLxth  viwroy,  1584»  iL 
"^lU;  itiMj,  '.»S4- J,  :L  7-W-l;  oiianras 
i^^iti-^tk  'L.  7il:  r^cams  to  Spain, 
I.  i;^:  M|>.«Muvu6  luvirifc  Covncily  ii. 
'i«*    usni»»  h)iM,  n,  74:i 

>lM.j.».mu  ^»>^«*rtt»Muw  u.  13&>-40;iii» 

•  ■  .  \    \.  ;H)*i. 

^•.-      »  ';vu.    M..   ilk  Miohoftcan,  rr. 

•  ' '  i*"*;  "•♦puiso  it  WuladoUd*  ir. 
♦•  •;  acxv\«i,  kQ  Vcmtzio»  lijll,  ir. 
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20-2^  tttM  GorM*  tMMDM,  L 
372-3;  estnmges  his  foUowm,  i 
372;  proposals  to  Cort«»  i  382; 
tesatoMiit  of  Cortes'  messengers,  i. 
384-5;  defeated  at  Cempoala,  L 
383-7;  capture  of,  i  397--8;  impris- 
onment,  L  405;  release,  etc,  ii  77- 

Nantla,  battle  of,  1519,  i.  259;  sack 

of,  i  26a 
Navarro  y  Rodrigae^  C,  'Itorbide,' 

IT.  820. 
NaTidad,  Philippine  fleet  at,  1563-^ 

iL  600;  burned,  1587,  ii  746. 
Xaval  department,  San  Bias,  iii  420-1. 
Na^;ation,  internal,  facilities  for,  iii! 

Navy,  V.  65-6,  570-1,  744,  776-9;  vi 

Nayarit,  province,  extent,  iii  310-11; 
inhabitants,  iii.  311-13;  maps  of, 
iii  311,  318;  expeditions  to,  iii. 
313-17;  chief  visits  Mex.,  1720-1, 
iii  317-21;  conquest  of,  1721-2,  iii. 
321-8;  named  >iaevo  Reino  de  To- 
ledo, iii  328;  missiona,  etc,  found- 
ed, iii  329;  revolts,  1722-3,  iii 
329-30;  Franciscans  in,  1767,  iii. 
331;  condition,  1767-89,  iii  330-1. 
Xayarit,  town,  surrendered  by  impe- 
rialists, 1867,  vi  352.  -^  *~ 
Negrete,   E.   del    C,   works   of,   iv. 

624-5. 
Neffrete,  Gen.  M.,  battle  of  Cinoo  de 
Mayo,  1862,  vi  47-50;  operations 
of,  1863,  vi  121;  1865,  vi.  196-8; 
pranmciamiento  of,  1869,  vi  372-3; 
defeat  of,  vi  373;  insurrection  of, 
1868,  vi  366. 
X^reto^  Gen.  P.  C,  mention  of,  iv. 
345;  ODeiations  at  Urepetiro,  1810, 
iv.  248;  operations  of,  1811,  iv. 
M4-5;  1812;  iv.  387-90;  defeats 
Tcrdasoo^  1813,  iv.  512;  repulse  at 
VewaLs  1813,  iv.  540;  capture  of 
Umeahk^  181^  iv.  655;  capturej 
D«niig<s  1821.  iv.  715-16;  declares 
^aiBst  Itartttde,  1823,  iv.  796; 
■KcaNer  of  executive,  1828,  iv.  802; 
<x:>:««i  l^a7,  V.  58. 
y«r:v«ia.  coBspiracy  of,  1537,  ii  384- 
:v  l34iS^  ii  537-8;  number,  ii  575; 
yxmwmtuwj  with  Indians,  ii  772; 
w*vh  *<  1608,  iii  11-12;  1669,  iii 
t^  ITSSv  iii  352-3;  emancipition 
^  :(L  I31-S;  protection  of,  iii.  751- 
ti  isufaurtions,  iii  753. 
>V**:«ciMw  X  O.  de,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 

.?«J-tii.65a 
>MW  Lmk%  the,  passed,  ii  516;  Lm 
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Gasas'  eflbrti  in  behalf  of,  ii  618- 
19;  approved  by  tlie  emperor,  1542, 
iL  519;  amplified,  ii  519;  proWeions 
of  the,  ii  519-21;  proclaimed,  eta, 
ii  523;  modification  of,  1545,  ii 
527;  disregarded,  ii  527;  revolto 
caused  by,  ii  527-8;  enforcement 
of,  ii  565-6. 

Kew  Mexico,  ezpeditionfl  t<s  1540-98, 
ii  781-2;  Spaniarda  driven  from, 
1680,  iii  251;  reoonqnered,  1692, 
251-2;  revolt  in,  1696,  252. 

Kew  Leon,  map,  ii  778. 

Kew  Spain  (see  also  Mexico),  name,  i 
20;  m.  372. 

Kezahnalpilli,  astrologer,  divinations 
of,  i  lOS-7;  death.  330. 

Kicaragua^  the  Contreras  revolt,  ii 
527;  ffold-gathering  in,  iii  566-9. 

Kiza,  M.  de,  explorations  of,  1539,  ii 
467. 

Kobility,  local,  iii  755;  iv.  94-^. 

Koche  Triste,  la,  i  463^1. 

Kochistlan,  bamed,  1530,  ii  352-3; 
CMptare  of,  1541,  ii  507. 

Kocnistongo,  tunnel  of,  completed, 
1608,  iii  9-10;  cutting  of,  vl  565. 

Kolan,  Philip,  raid  of,  iv.  33. 

Koriega,  Gen.  M.,  defence  of  Pnebla, 
1867,  vi.  335-6. 

Kovella,  Mariscal  F.,  62d  viceroy, 
1821,  iv.  718-20;  rule,  720-31. 

Kovenarios,  name,  v.  37. 

•KovusOrbis,*i  281-2. 

Kuestra  Seftoia  de  la  Asuncion,  city, 
see  Chilpancingo. 

Kuestra  Seftora  de  los  Remedies,  im- 
age of,  iii  478;  iv.  91,  186-7;  ban- 
ner of,  iv.  187. 

Kueva  Galicia,  descript.  of,  ii  59-60; 
Guzman*s  cont^uejt  of,  1£UM),  ii  344- 
65;  maps  of,  ii.  352,  492;  condition 
of,  1537,  ii  462;  1538^1,  ii  490-2; 
Indian  revolt  in,  1538,  ii  46a^; 
1541,  ii  493-4;  oppression  of  na- 
tives, ii.  538-9;  govt»  etc,  of,  1548, 
ii  547-8;  iii  296-301;  Guadalajara, 
capital  of,  ii  548;  see  of,  estabrd, 
1544,  ii.  549;  mineral  discoveries,  ii 
651-2;  loss  of  population,  ii  652-3; 
map  of  bishopric,  ii  690;  prelates, 
1548-96,  ii  691-2;  Jesuits  visit, 
1574,   ii.   708-9;    extent,    iii   296; 

Sovemors,  iii  297-8;  industrial  con- 
ition,  iii  303^;  population,  iii. 
304;  revolution  in,  1810,  iv.  202- 
8;  1821,  iv.  715;  royalist  operations 

in,  1811,  iv.  322-5;  royalist 

ures,  iv.  339. 
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Knevo  Leon,  ffoi^eniort,  iii  833-4> 
Indian  troubfos  in,  334-5;  extent^ 
etc.,  1810,  337-8;  jmpulation^  338^ 
defence  of,  iii  411&-13;  see  of,  iii 
693;  revolt  in,  1811,  iv.  240^1;  1813, 
iv.  644;  subjugation  of,  iv.  656| 
map  of,  vi.  130 

Kuevo  Santander,  revolt  in,  1810,  iv# 
239;  insurrection  suppressed  in« 
1811,  iv.  821-2;  increase  of  terr., 
1811,  322;  demonstration  against 
Iturbide,  iv.  783. 

Kueva  Vixoaya,  reino  established,  iL 
598;  revolution  in,  1821,  iv.  710. 

Kuftes,  A.,  mention  of,  i  320^  366^ 
670,  675. 

Kufles,  minister  of  the  treasary,  1883; 
vi.  110. 

Kunneriee,  number  of,  1588,  ii  787; 
mention  of,  iii  710-11. 


(Maca,  Cort^  reserves  grant  in,  ii. 
38-9;  settlement  of,  ii  42;  revolt 
in,  1526,  ii  227-8;  1531,  ii  415; 
diocese  established,  1535,  ii  391-2; 
slow  growth  of,  ii  417-18;  map  of 
bishopric,  ii  694;  church  a£&ira, 
1554-1604,  694-5;  Jesuits  enter, 
1575,  ii  706;  eondition  of,  1650,  ii 
728-0;  maps  of,  iii  462;  iv.  482;  vi 
126;  see  of,  iii  691;  revolution  in, 
1811-12,  iy.  433^40,  481-9;  1821,  iv. 
725;  royalist  reaction  in,  iv.  558; 
reconquest  of,  1814,  iv.  580-3; 
earthquakes  in,  1867,  1870,  vi.  367; 
mining  regulations  in,  1873,  vi 
608. 

Oajaca,  city,  earthquake  at,  1787,  iii 
461-2;  1801,  iU.  498;  cathedral  of, 
iii.  691;  captured  by  Moielos,  1812, 
iv.  481-5;  plans  of,  iv.  484;  vi.  189; 
sack  of,  iv.  485;  executions  at,  iv. 
486;  prisoners  released  at,  iv.  487- 
8;  govt  organised,  iv.  488;  royalut 
occupation  of,  1814,  iv.  581-2;  Al- 
varez' measures  in,  iv.  582;  occupied 
by  Leon,  1821,  iv.  725;  by  Bravo, 
1823,  iv.  795-6;  siege  of,  1865,  vi 
188-90;  capitulation  of,  1866,  vi 
261;  occupied  by  Alatorre,  1872,  vi 
382;  by  Hernandez,  1876»  vi.  419. 

Obeso,  defeat  at  Ayotla^  Idi?^  iv. 
650. 

O'Brien,  Lieut,  b*ttle^f  Baena  Vista, 
V.  424-6,  431. 

Ooampo,  D.  de,  alcalde  mayor,  1623^ 
ii  tlV^2;  negotiations,  etc.,  witk 
Oflray»  ii  lld-15j-  nqnd^  notaiy^  u. 
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216;  CctU»*  agMit,  1529,  iL  290. 

Ocampo,  G.  de,  regidor,  162i,  iL  9. 

Ooainpo,  M.,  ^ov.  of  Michoacan,  1851, 
V.  o07;  minister  of  relations,  1855, 
▼,  667;  policy,  v.  668-9. 

Oohoa,  Alcalde  J.  de,  revolutionist 
plot  divnlffed  to,  1810,  iv.  Ill;  ac- 
tion of,  iv.  1  ia-14;  defeat  at  Pificmes, 
1811,  iv.  307. 

Oootlan,  afiair  at,  1856,  v.  681. 

Ocoitaco,  Aufostinians  found  convent 
at,  ii.  397-8. 

Odoardo,  J.  H. ,  president  of  oongreis, 
1822,  iv.  759. 

O'Donojd,  J.,  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
1821,  iv.  726;  bioK.,  iv.  726;  pro- 
ceedingi,  iv.  727-8;  treaty  of  Cor- 
doba, iv.  728;  recognition  of,  iv.  731 ; 
member  of  rejxaxcy,  iv.  735;  death, 
1821,  iv.  736;  character,  etc.,  iv. 
736-7. 

Office-holdinff,  ra|>acity,  etc.,  of  offi- 
cials, ii.  739;  iii.  30,  154-5;  sale  of 
offices,  iii  350,  529-^1;  eagerness 
for,  iii.  526;  candidates,  iu.  527; 
qualifications,  iii.  527-8;  pay,  iii 
528;  pensions,  iii  528-9;  preceoenoe, 
iii  531. 

Oxazon,  P.,  minister  of  war,  1876,  vi 
431. 

Oidores,  jurisdiction  of,  ii.  278;  in- 
structions to,  1528,  ii  27^-81;  ve- 
nality of,  iii.  28-9;  duties,  etc.,  iii 
530-43. 

Ojeda,  Capt,  mention  of ,  i  1,  430-1; 
at  temple  fisht,  1520,  i  447;  at 
capture  of  Zacatepec,  i  526;  at 
Tezcuco,  i  616;  exped.  to  Tlasoala, 
i667. 

Ojeda,  Lieut-col,  defeat  at  PiaxtU, 
1813,  iv.  552-3. 

Olavarrieta,  J.  A.,  auto-de-f^  of,  iv. 
38. 

Olaz&bal,  convoy,  eta,  of,  1813»  iv. 
554. 

Olid,  C.  de,  search  for  Griialva,  i 
31-2;  with  Corted'  exped.,  £  65,  70, 
134,  136,  230,  312,  354,  389,  394, 
396,  400,  471,  475,  490,  529,  582, 
610,  618, 621-2,  627-9,  634;  charac- 
ter, etc.,  i  76;  sent  to  Michoacan, 

1522,  ii  51-3;  pillage  of  Tzint^nn- 
tsan,  ii  52-3;  occupies  2iacatula,  ii 
53;  exped.  to  Impilcin^o,  1524,  ii 
58-9;  concj^uers  Couma,  u.  59;  founds 
Coliman,  li.  59;  ordered  to  Hibueras, 

1523,  ii.  104-5;  defection  of,  ii.  203; 
founds  ValladoUd,  iv.  167. 

X)live-culture,  restrictions  on,  iii  613; 
rendition  of,  vi  573, 


Olmedo,  Father  K  de,  with  CoMb' 
exped.,  i  69,  92,  123,  129, 164, 197, 
228,  248.  296,  316,  346,  370-1,  375, 
380,  382,  392,  472,  545;  ii  81,  157- 
8;  cfaAracter,  i  228-9;  death  of,  ii 
159. 

CHvera,  Gen.,  defeat  of,  1866,  vL 
251-2;  surrender  of,  1867,  vi.  351. 

Omitian,  Guzman  encamped  at.  1530» 
ii  358-9. 

Oftate,  C.  de,  exped.  to  Michoacan,  ii 
348-9;  to  Jaluco,  1530,  ii  355-6; 
in  charge  of  Nueva  Galicia,  ii  372, 
469;  the  Mixtonwar,  ii  496-8,  502- 
3,  607. 

Ofiate,  C.  de,  jr,  conspiracy  of,  1565, 
ii  609;  tortured,  ii.  625;  tumj  in- 
former, ii  625;  exonerates  M.  Cor- 
tes, ii  626-7;  executed,  1568,  ii 
626-7. 

Ordaz,  D.  de,  with  Cortes'  exped.,  i 
61,  66-7,  70,  79-80,  88,  134,  139, 
291,  301,  310,  32^-i,  390,  400-1, 
407,  423,  433^,  471,  486,  529,  558; 
character,  etc.,  i  78;  search  for 
Cort^,  1525,  ii  220-1;  alguacil 
mayor,  ii  221. 

Ofiate,  J.  de,  founds  Guadalajara,  ii 
366-7;  conquers  New  Mex.,  1597-8, 
ii  781-2. 

'Ordenes  de  la  Corona,'  iii  561. 

OrdoAez,  Col  C,  operations  of,  1813, 
iv.  627-30:  1817,  iv.  657;  defeated 
by  Mina,  iv.  667-& 

Orizaba,  city,  location,  iii  220;  popu- 
lation, 1777,  iii.  220;  capture  and 
recapture,  1812,  iv.  400-1,  479-80; 

Slan  of,  1834,  v.  137;  occupied  by 
panish  troops,  1862,  vi  40;  con- 
ference at,  1862,  vi.  42. 

Orozco,  F.  de,  with  Cortes'  exped.,  L 
69;  regidor,  i  555,  557. 

Orozco  y  Berra,  M.,  works  of,  ii  635- 
6. 

Orrantia,  Gen.,  mention  of,  iv.  525; 
victory  at  La  Caja,  1817,  iv.  679; 
captures  Mina,  iv.  680-1. 

Ort^^a,  Gen.,  battie  of  Buena  Vista, 
V.  419,  425-8;  operations,  1860,  v. 
781,  783;  concentration  at  Quer^- 
taro,  V.  787,  793;  victoiy  at  San 
Miguel  CalpnUlpan,  1860,  v.  793; 
occupation  of  Mex.,  v.  794-5;  min- 
ister of  justice,  1861,  vi  18;  defeat 
of,  1862,  vi  52;  correspondence  with 
Forey,  vi.  58;  defence  of  Puebla, 

1863,  vi  62-8;  captivity  of,  60;  es- 
cape, 69;  operations,  1863,  vi.  122; 

1864,  vi    125;    retirement    of,   vi 
203-4;    candidate    for   presidency. 
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1866,  yL  23S-4;  def«noe  of  Mazi- 
miliaa,  vi.  308;  olums  the  preai- 
dencY,  1867,  vi.  368. 

Ortiz,  M.,  yictory  at  San  Felipe,  1813, 
iv.  524. 

Ortiz,  T.,  exeoation  of,  1811,  iv.  351. 

Ortiz,  Father  T.,  mention  of,  ii  246- 
9,301. 

OeoUo,  Col,  operations,  etc.,  of,  1856, 
V.  678,  701,  703,  705. 

Oaorio  de  Eaoobar  y  IJaraaii,  D.,  arch- 
bishop, 1663,  iii.  165;  dispute  with 
yioeroy,  iii.  165-6;  24tih  viceroy, 
1664,  iii  166-8;  rale,  iiL  168;  reai- 
denda,  iiL  168;  death,  1673,  iii 
168. 

Osorno,  Gen.  J.  F.,  operations  of,  1811, 
iv.  341-2;  1813,  iv.  534-6;  1814,  iv. 
588-9;  1816,  iv.  636-9;  joins  Teran, 
iv.  639;  attack  on  viceroy,  iv.  648. 

O  itotoctheotl,  temple  of,  ii  401. 

OU>mis,  submit  to  Cortes,  i  637;  aid 
Cortes,  i  664-5;  Angustinians 
jtreach  to,  ii  400;  defeat  Chichimeos, 
li.  540-2;  depredations  of,  iii.  271. 

Otnmba,  battle  at,  i  497-504;  snbmits 
to  Cort^,  i  576;  plan  of  M ontafto, 
1827,  V.  37-8. 

Ovalle,  G.  de,  raids  of,  in  P&nuco,  etc, 
1523,  ii  112. 

Oviedo,  G.  F.,  works  of,  ii.  487. 

Oviedo,  L.  C.  de,  first  gov.  of  Yuca- 
tan, 1565-71.  ii  650. 


Pacheco,  Gen.,  battle  of  Baena  Vista, 

V.  419,  425-6;  exiled,  1856,  v.  703. 
Pacheco,  G.,  subdues  BMsalar,  etc.  ii, 

447;  founds  Villa  Alta,  ii  731. 
Pacheco,  J.  F.,  Spanish  ambassador, 

1860,  V.  786-7. 
Pacheco,  J.  R.,  works  of,  iv.  725. 
Pachuca,  capture  of,  1812,  iv.  405-6; 

retaken,   1812,   iv.   421;  capital  of 

Hidalgo,  etc.,  1869,  vi  370. 
Pachuca,  district,  mining  in,  iii  591- 

2. 
Packenham,  minister,  intercession  of, 

1838,  V.  202-3. 
Padierna»  battle  of,  1847,  v.  475^80. 
Padilla,  A.  D.,  works  of,  iii  723-4. 
Padilla,  town,  founded,  1749,  iii  343. 
Pagola,  J.  M.,  execution  of,  1818,  iv. 

693. 
Pamtings,  Aztec,  i  113,  124-5,  367, 

413,   416,  448,  463,  595;  Mexican, 

vi.  645-6. 
Palace,  Montezuma's,  i.  292. 
Palace,  viceregal,   plan  of,   iii  234; 


bomed,  1602,  iii  240;  rebuilt,  1693- 
1792,  iii  260;  description,  iii  260- 
1,474. 

Palacio,  F.  G.  del,  minister  of  gober- 
nacion,  1872,  vi  385;  commissioner 
on  U.  S.  chums,  1860,  vi  443;  min- 
ister to  U.  S.,  1871,  443. 

Palacio,  M.  R.,  defence  of  Mazinulisa, 
vi.  308. 

Palacio,  Gen.  V.  R.,  minister  of  jus- 
tice,  1844,  V.   273. 

Palacio,  Gen.  R.,  operations  of,  1866, 
vi  263;  siege  of  Quer^taro,  1867, 
vi  278-89;  character,  vi  282; 
marches  on  Mex.,  vi  344;  banish- 
ment, etc,  of,  1875,  vi  417;  minis- 
ter of  fomento,  1876,  vi  431;  'Hk- 
toria,'  vi  432-4. 

Palafox  y  Mendosa,  J.  de,  bishop  of 
Puebla,  iii  98-9;  biog.,  iii  99-100; 
character,  iii  100;  differences  witii 
viceroy,  iii  103-7;  appointed  16th 
viceroy,  1642,  iii  108;  rule,  iii 
110-12;  quarrel  with  Jesuits,  iii 
121-32;  flight  from  Puebla,  1647, 
iii  126;  rekum,  iii  127;  recalled  to 
Spain,  1648,  iii.  129;  pope  sustains, 
iii.  129-30;  bishop  of  (Mma,  1653, 
iii  132;  poverty  of,  iii.  132;  death, 
1659,  iii.  132-3;  proposed  canoniza- 
tion of,  iii.  133;  writings  of,  iii.  133. 

Panes,  D.,  works  of,  iii  508. 

Panes,  Lieut-col  J.  M.,  operations  of, 
1812,  iv.  400-1. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  1846,  v.  352-64; 
plan  of,  V.  354. 

Piinuco,  province,  proposed  exped.  to, 
1521,  ii.  65;  1622,  ii  94-^;  descript. 
of,  ii.  94;  Cortes'  claims  to,  ii  95-6; 
Cortes  invades,  ii  96-101;  map  of, 
ii.  08;  garrison  left  in,  ii.  100;  sup- 
ply vessel  wrecked,  ii  100-1;  result 
of  exped.,  ii  101;  Garay  invades, 
1523,  ii  105-17;  Indian  revolt  in, 
1523,  ii  117-22;  province  reorgan- 
ized, li.  123-4;  Guzman  gov.  of, 
1526,  ii  263;  boundary  disputes,  ii. 
265-6;  Soto's  party  reaches,  ii.  513- 
14. 

'Papeles  Franciscano8,*MS.,  mention 
of  iii  725. 

'Papelee  Varies,*  vi  660. 

'Papeles  y  Correspondenda  de  la  Fa- 
milia  Imperial,'  vi.  362. 

Paper,  manufacture  of,  vi.  525. 

Parada,  A.  de,  oidor,  1527,  ii  274; 
death  of,  ii  282. 

Parada,  J.  G.,  bishop  of  Yucatan,  v. 
85. 

Paredes,  Gen.,  operations  of,  1338-9, 
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▼.  206;  revoliitioii  of  1841,  v.  228- 
31;  1844-6,  y.  285-n;  1845-8,  r. 
290-3;  1848,  v.  548-^;  prendent, 
1846,  v.  293;  biog.,  etc.,  v.  293-4; 
cabinet^  t.  294;  rale,  v.  294-9;  pUn 
of  campuni,  1848,  v.  649. 

Paredes,  J.  ae,  alcalde  mayor  Yuca- 
tan, ii.  649;  juez  canservador,  iii. 
123. 

Parian,  Mexioo  City,  erection  of  the 
1695-1703,  iii  249-60;  sack  of  the, 
1828,  ▼.  43. 

Pixis,  Qen.  F.,  operatioos  of,  1810,  iv. 
299-300;  1812;  iv.  407-9,  468-9, 
489;  death  of,  1813,  iv.  562. 

Parker,  Gapt  W.,  repolsed  at  Gam- 
peche,  1596,  ii.  647-8. 

Parra,  F.  de  la,  mention  of,  iv.  237-8; 
capture  of,  239. 

Parral  District,  mining  in,  vL  514. 

Parral,   presidio,   estabrd,   1631,   iii 

Parras,  town,  founded,  1698,  iii.  14. 

Parr^  J.,  minister  of  war,  1832,  v. 
125. 

Parr^  L.,  minister  of  the  treasury, 
1846,  V.  294. 

Parrodi,  Oen.,  'Memoria,'  v.  434;  op- 
erations of,  1857,  V.  706;  surrender 
of,  1858,  V.  736. 

Paseos,  descript.  of,  iiL  477. 

Pastimes,  descript  of,  vi.  624-6. 

Pastry  war,  the,  1838-9,  v.  186-205. 

Patterson,  Gen. ,  battle  of  Gerro  Gordo, 
V.  452. 

Pi^tzcuaro,  episcopal  seat»  1554,  iL 
774;  Jesuit  college  at,  iii.  118;  en- 
gagement at»  1811,  iv.  312. 

Payno,  Minister  M.,  financial  meas- 
ures, 1849,  V.  561-2. 

Paz,  R.  de,  regidor,  1524,  it  9;  Gor- 
t^s'  mayordomo  mayor,  ii  206;  ar- 
rest, etc.,  of,  ii.  209-10:  joins  Sala- 
zar,  iL  210-14^  Salazar  plots 
asainst,  ii.  215-17;  tortured,  ii. 
218-19;  executed,  ii.  219. 

Pf^arU,  abundance  of,  iii  560-1. 

Pearl  fisheries,  mention  of,  iii.  619;  vi 
528-9. 

Pearl  Islands,  first  visited,  iii  566-4. 

Pedraza,  Gen.  M.  G.,  oomand.  of 
Mex.,  1823,  iv.  800-2;  ^ov.  of  Mex., 
1824,  V.  22;  cabinet  mmister,  1826, 
V.  31-2;  president  elect,  1828,  v.  41 ; 
flight  of,  ▼.  43-4;  return  of,  1832, 
V.  120;  negotiations  with  Busta- 
mante,  v.  122-3;  president,  1832,  v. 
123;  rale,  v.  126-7;  cabinet,  v.  125; 
biog.,  etc.,  V.  125-6,  128;  death,  v. 
129. 


Pedro,  Prince  Doa^  regency  demftiidtfd 
for,  1812,  iv.  456. 

Pefia,  O.  de  la,  defeat  of,  1866,  vi. 
263. 

Pefia  y  Barragan*  Gen.,  campaign  in 
Yucatan,  1843,  v.  243;  batUe  of 
Ghapultepec,  r.  514. 

Pefia  y  Pefia,  M.  de  la,  minister  of 
justice,  etc.,  1837,  v.  180-1;  of  re- 
lations, 1845,  V.  290;  negotiations 
of,  V.  340-2;  provis.  president,  1847, 
V.  627;  bi<MP.,  631-2,  560;  rule,  532- 
50. 

Pefialva,  Count  de,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
1649,  iii  160;  assassination  of,  1652, 
160. 

Pefiate,  A.,  conspires  against  Cort^ 
etc.,  i  177-9. 

Pensaoola  Bav,  exped.  to»  1093,  iii 
227;  Santa  Maria  founded  at^  1694- 
6,  iii  227. 

PefiueUs,  affair  at»  1860,  v.  783. 

Peotillos,  affiur  at,  1817,  iv.  664-4L 

Peralta,  J.  S.,  works  of,  ii  606. 

Peralta,  M.  die,  senior  oidor,  1649,  iii 
138;  acting  president,  1649-60,  138- 
9. 

Pereda,  J.  N.,  minister  of  relations, 
1866,  vi  226. 

Peregrine^  affnir  at,  1854,  v.  652. 

Perez,  A.  J.,  deputy  to  odrtes,  1810, 
iv.  446-6. 

Perez,  Bishop,  influence  over  Iturbide, 
iv.  725. 

Perez,  C,  plot  of,  iv.  402-3. 

Perez,  Gen.  F.,  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
V.  430;  of  Molino  del  Rey,  v.  498, 
502;  of  Ghapultepec,  v.  511. 

Perote,  Fortress,  building  of,  iii  215, 
417;  plot  at^  1812,  iv.  403;  surren- 
der of,  1821,  iv.  739;  revolt  at,  1828, 
V.  42;  Santa  Anna  imprisoned  at, 

1845,  V.  277-8;  plan  of  v.  278;  cap- 
ture of,  V.  459-60;  surrendered  by 
imperialists,  1866,  vi  262. 

Perry,  Col,  defeat  of,  1817,  iv.  663. 
Perry,    Commodore,    operations    of, 

1846,  V.  410-11;  sicse  of  Vera  Craz, 
V.  444;  capture  of  Tabasco^  v.  449. 

Peru,  rebellion  in,  ii  528;  audienda 

of,  establ'd,  ii  521;  troop  raised 

for,  ii.  537;  treasures  of,  ui  670-8; 

gold-mining  in,  iii  676-8;  commerce 

with,  iii  634-5. 
Petatlan,  capture  of,  1810,  iv.  298. 
Pesado,  J.  J.,  *  £1  libertador  de  Mexi- 

CO,'  IV.  826;  minister  of  relationi, 

1846,  V.  299. 
Pesquera,  Gapt.  J.,  mention  of,  iv. 

422-3. 
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Pdsa,  C.  G.  de  la,  minuter  of  the 
treasury,  1859,  v.  766-7. 

Peza,  L  de  la,  'Mazimiliano,'  yi. 
327. 

Pezuela,  Gen.  R.,  minuter  of  war, 
1851,  v.  597;  pUn  of,  1858,  v.  750- 
2;  biog.,  V.  751. 

Philippine  lalands  named,  ii  612;  ex- 
ped.  to,  1564-5,  ii.  599-601;  Jesaita 
locate  in,  1585,  ii.  709;  commerce 
with,  ii.  743-4;  iu.  632-4. 

PhiUponns,  Friar  H.,  works  of,  ii. 
189. 

Piaztla,  affair  at,  1813,  iv.  552-3. 

Picalnga,  plot  of,  1830,  ▼.  96-8. 

Pi^  de  Palo,  pirate  leader,  iii.  83, 
145. 

Pierce,  Gen.,  battle  of  Churubusco,  y. 
484-5;  of  Chapnltepec,  v.  515. 

Pillow,  Gen.,  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
V.  456-8;  of  Padiema,  y.  476-7;  of 
Churubusco,  y.  483-5;-  of  Molino 
del  Rey,  y.  504;  of  Chapultepec,  y. 
607-14. 

Pineda,  A.  A.,  exped.  to  New  Spain, 
L  189^90;  to  P^nuco,  i.  538;  death 
of,  i.  538. 

Pino,  Capt,  gallantry  at  Las  Oruces, 
iy.  178. 

Pifiones,  Defile  of,  engagement  at, 
1811,  iv.  307. 

Pinos,  town,  capture  of,  1817,  iv. 
666. 

Pinotl,  cacique,  meeting  with  Grijal- 
va,  etc.,  i.  112-13. 

PiiaiTO,  F.,  treasure  obtained  by,  iii. 
570-5. 

Plans,  Mexico,  il  14;  y.  499;  vi.  219; 
port  of  Acapulco,  ii.  25;  Vera  Cruz, 
iii  193;  v.  198,  443;  San  Juan  de 
Ultia,  iii.  213;  palace  of  Mexico,  iii. 
234;  city  of  Zacatecas,  iii.  305; 
Quer^taro,  iy.  97;  Alhdndiga  de 
Granaditas,  iy.  140;  La3  Cruoes,  iy. 
177;  Aculco,  iy.  199;  Guanajuato, 
iy.  218;  Calderon,  iy.  251 ;  Cuautla, 
iy.  362;  Oajaca,  iy.  484;  MtCiporo, 
iy.  609;  Fort  Jaujilla,  iy.  692;  Vera 
Cruz  harbor,  y.  64;  Puebla,  y.  121 ; 
San  Jacinto,  y.  172;  San  Juan  de 
Ulia,  y.  193;  Tampico,  y.  213;  Pe- 
rote,  y.  278;  Matamoros,  v.  351; 
Palo  Alto,  y.  354;  Monterey,  y.  381 ; 
Buena  Vista,  y.  421;  Cerro  Gordo, 
y.  454;  Puebla,  y.  680;  Cinco  de 
Mayo  battle-ground,  yi.  48;  Vera 
Cruz  and  harbor,  yi.  143;  Oajaca 
City,  vi  189;  Matamoros  and  vi- 
cimty,   vL   199;  Tampico,  vL  253; 


batUe  of  Miahnatlan,  vi.  269;  Que- 
retaro,  vL  273;  Puebla,  vi.  339. 

Poinsett^  J.  R.,  American  minister, 
1825,  V.  32-3,  48;  charge  against, 
V.  33;  character,  etc.,  v.  48;  writ- 
ings, v.  48;  recall  of,  1829,  v.  81-2; 
the  Texas  question,  v.  322-3. 

Polk,  President,  Mex.  policy  of,  v. 
337-8,  340,  368;  Mex.  war,  v.  546- 
8. 

Polygamy,  difficulties  in  suppressing, 
ii.  17&-7. 

Ponce,  Friar  A.,  mission  to  Mexico, 
1584,  ii.  717;  conflict  witii  provin- 
cial, iL  717-18. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  L.,  appointed  judge, 
1525,  ii  243-4;  royal  instructions 
to^  1525,  ii.  244-6;  suspends  Cort^ 
etc.,  1526,  ii  249;  death  of,  1626, 
ii.  249-51. 

Popocatepetl,  name,  i.  255;  ascents 
of,  i  256-7;  ii.  29-31;  eruption  of, 
1665,  iii.  179. 

Population,  of  Vera  Cruz,  1777,  iii 
209;  of  Vera  Cruz  intendencia, 
1800,  iii  218;  of  CdrdoU,  1746,  iii 
218;  1810,  iii  219;  of  Mex.  City, 
1692,  iii  233;  1790,  iii  470-1;  of 
Nueva  GaUcia,  1750-1800,  iii.  304; 
of  Zacatecas,  iii  306;  of  Aguasca- 
lientes,  1794,  iii  307;  of  Fresnillo, 
1794,  iii  307;  of  San  Luis  Potosf, 
iii.  908;  of  Nuevo  Leon,  1810,  etc., 
iii.  338;  of  Nuevo  Santander,  iii 
346;  of  intendencia  of  Mex.,  1790, 
iii  470;  estimates  of,  iii.  734-6; 
census,  1793-4,  iii.  734;  1810,  iii 
737;  decrease  in,  iii.  738-9;  distri- 
bution of,  iii  739-40. 

Porlier,  Comandante  R.,  command  of, 
iv.  160;  operations  of,  1811,  iv.  323- 
4,  337-8;  1812,  iv.  355-6,  413,  478- 
9. 

Porter,  Commod.  D.  D.,  operations  of, 
182^-6,  v.  65. 

Portilla,  Gen.  N.  de  la,  minister  of 
war,  1867,  vi.  334;  'Espafla  en 
Mexico,' iii  778. 

Portillo,  Gov.,  uprising  against,  1851, 
V.  607-8. 

Portugal,  peace  with,  1801,  iii  503; 
relations  with,  1879,  vi  441. 

Portugal,  G.,  mention  of,  iv.  237. 

Portugal,  Bishop  J.  C,  minister  of 
justice,  1834,  v.  141. 

Portuguese,  persecution  of,  ii.  681; 
Escalona's  partiality  to,  iii  104-5; 
feeling  against,  iii.  105-6. 

Posada,  Dr  M.,  archbishop  of  Mex., 
V.  291;  biog.,  etc.,  v.  291. 
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Poflftdu,   engagement    ftt» 
120-1. 

Potier,  Col,  operstione  of,  1865,  vL 
186. 

Poso  de  los  CanneloB,  affior  at,  1832, 
V.  114. 

Pradillo,  A.,  *M«TimiHano,' vL  327. 

Pradt,  M.  de,  'Hutoria  de  U  Revo- 
lucion,'iy.  828. 

Pr&via,  Pedro  de,  governs  archdiooeee, 
1586-9,  ii  686-7;  death  of,  1589, 
ii  687;  biog^  iL  726-7. 

Preacott.  W.  H.,  works  of,  L  7,  17, 
696,  701-2;  iL  488-9. 

Presidios,  establ'd,  1570,  ii.  666;  num- 
ber of,  iiL  410;  regulations,  iii  411- 
12. 

Press,  condition  of  the,  1804-7,  iv. 
39;  liberty  of,  iv.  460-1;  seditions, 
iv.  463;  restrictions  on,  1812,  iv. 
464-5;  iJ>use  of  Spaniards,  etc., 
1821-2,  iv.  742-4;  edicts  against,  iv. 
742;  influence,  etc,  of,  v.  295-6. 

Prieto,  G.,  minister  of  llie  treasury, 
1855,  V.  667. 

Prim,  Gen.  J.,  the  Spanish  invasion, 
1861-2,  VL  32;  character,  vL  32-^; 
instructions  to,  vL  34;  manilesto  of, 
VL  35;  conference  with  Doblado^  vi. 
39-40;  despatches  of,  vi.  41. 

Procuradores,  duties  of,  iii.  522. 

P^nunciamieutos,  plan  de  Quintanar, 
1829,  V.  91;  at  Vera  Cruz,  1832,  v. 
107,  114;  Escalada's,  1833,  v.  132; 
Urrea's,  1838,  v.  207;  Paredea', 
1841,  v.  228;  1844,  v.  267;  at  Hue- 
jotziugo,  1842,  v.  255;  at  San  Luis 
Poto8(,  1845,  V.  291;  at  Guadala- 
iara,  1846,  v.  297;  at  Mexico,  1846, 
V.  305;  Marquez',  1849,  v.  558-9;  at 

'  Guanajuato,  1850-1,  v.  602;  Blan- 
carte's,  1851,  v,  608-9;  Haro  y  Ta- 
mariz',  1854,  v.  661-2;  at  Ayotla, 
1858,  V.  750;  Almonte's,  1862,  vi. 
46;  at  Merida,  1869,  vi,  371;  Ne- 
grete's,  1869,  vi.  372-3;  Hernandez', 
1876,  VL  419;  at  Tapachnla,  1824, 
vi.  452. 

ProtestantSi  persecution  of,  1874-5, 
VL  414. 

'  Providencias  Dioceeanas,'  MS.,  men- 
tion of,  iii.  725. 

Provincias  Intemas,  attitude  of,  1846, 
V.  405;  extent,  iii.  450-1;  reorgani- 
zation, 1792,  451;  division  of,  1813, 
iv.  541;  mining  in,  iii  590-1;  revo- 
lution in,  1821,  iv.  716. 

Prussia,  treaty  with  Mex.,  1869,  vi. 
358, 

Puebla,  church  aflOurs  in,  1542-1606, 


U.  695-8;  iiL  691;  map  of  bishopric^ 
iL  696;  Jesuit  srowth  in,  iL  70o-7; 
revolution  in,  1812,  iv.  382-3,  476- 
8;  1813,  iv.  534-6;  1821,  iv.  722-6; 
1830,  V.  103;  maps  of,  iv.  399,  477. 
Puebla,  city,  founding  of,  15C0,  iL 
33a-6;  arms  of,  1532,  iL  335;  growth 
of,  iL  695-6;  cathedral  completed, 
1649,  iiL  113;  religious  tumult  in, 
1647,  iiL  125;  see  declared  vacant, 
iii.  127;  Palafox  restored,  iiL  128; 
damaged  by  earthquake,  1711,  iiL 
285-6;  captured  by  Iturbide,  1821, 
iv.  724-6;  surrender  of,  1832,  v. 
119;  revolt  against  Santa  Anna, 
1844-^5,  V.  272,  27&-6;  occupied  by 
Scott,  1847,  V.  461-4;  Santa  Anna^ 
attack  on,  1847,  v.  528;  revolts  in, 
1856,  V.  677-82,  698-703;  pUns  of, 
V.  680;  vi.  339;  conspiracy  at,  1857, 
V.  721;  fortifications  of,  vl  61;  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  1863,  62-8; 
siege  o^   1867,   vL   335-7,    340-1; 

Sronunciamiento  at,  1869,  vL  372- 
;  occupied  by  Diaz,  1876,  vL  430. 
Puente  del  Rey,   fort  of,    1815,   iv. 

641. 
Puente  Nadonal,  affidr  at»  1847,  v. 

464. 
Puerta,  J.  de  la,  bishop  of  Yucatan, 

1561,  ii.  688. 
Puerta  del  Gallinero,  battle  of,  1832, 

V.  117. 
Puerto  del  Principe,  Velazquez  founds, 

1511,  L  4. 
Puertocarrero,  H.,   with   Cortes'  ex- 

ped.,  L  65,  70,   93,  117.  134,  136, 

168,  172. 
Puga,   V.   de,   oidor,    1564,   iL    603; 

1568,  ii.  630;  workj  of,  iii.  550. 
Pulque,  sale  of,  restricted,  1545,  iL 

536;  sale  forbidden,  1692,  iiL  249; 

manufact   of,   iii.  608;  monopoly, 

iiL  608-9. 
PunUndiro,  aflEair  at,  1813,  iv.  517; 

Rayon  at,  iv.  522;  capture  of,  1814, 

iv.  590. 
Puruaran,   engagement  at,  1814,  iv. 

673-4. 


Q 


Quauhnahuae,  stronghold,  Cort^ 
captures,  L  599-602. 

Quauhpopoca,  Cacique,  attacks  Eaca- 
lante,  l  259-60;  accused  <^  treach- 
ery, L  302-4;  trial,  L  316-17; 
burned,  i.  317-18. 

Quauhtemotziu,  Emperor,  high-prieft, 
L  513;  biog.,  etc.,  L  544-^;  hostil- 
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ify  to  Snaiarda,  i  078^  688;  at- 
took  on  Chakana,  L  580-82Mpeaoe 
proposals  to^  i  694^»  67d-82; 
nom  of  Mex.,  i  62SM^,  828,  887, 
88^  872;  captora  of,  l  888;  tor- 
ten  ofy  u.  3^;  embraoM  Chria- 
tianity,  iL  180-1;  Cort^  ezped.  to 
Hondaraa,  ii  206-8. 

QnanhqaechoUaii,  Aateos  driyen 
from,  i  630-3;  aid  from*  to  Cfaal- 
caii8,i  680-80. 

Qaecholac,  niblagation  of,  L  634. 

Qnejo^  J.  K  de,  minioa  of,  iL  74-4^. 

Qaer^taro,  map  of,  iii  443;  mnuvent 
movementfl  m,  1811,  iv.  338-40. 

Qaer^taro,  City,  founded,  ii  644-^; 
aqneduot  at,  iii  360;  rr.  100;  hist 
of,  iT.  98-101;  plans  of,  it.  97;  vL 
273,  rsTolutionaiy  meetings  at, 
1810,  iv.  102;  protection  of,  !▼.  169- 
60;  engagement  near,  iv.  196-6; 
attack  on,  1810,  iv.  197;  captured 
by  Iturbide,  1821,  iv.  718-17;  re- 
ception of  Santa  Anna,  eto.,  1844,  v. 
2^70,  274;  captured  by  rebels, 
1857,  V.  899;  Fru&ch  occupation  of, 
1883,  vL  118;  desoript.  of,  vi  274; 
sie^  of,  1867,  vL  277-304;  fortifi- 
cations, vi.  282-3. 

Quesada,  Bros.,  oonspiracy  of^  1666, 
ii  609;  execution  of,  1668^  li  827. 

Quetalooatl,  myth,  etc,  of,  101-4, 
289,  338»  669;  temple  of,  i.  232, 
238-7,  244^.  24a 

Qniskhuitelan,  Montejo  at,  i  132;  lo- 
cation, L  147;  Cort^  at,  L  148-i(l. 

Quicksilver,  scarcity  of,  1697,  iiL  261; 
extraction  of,  forbidden,  1730,  iii 
302;  moncjooly,  iii  302-3;  supply, 
etc,  iii  683<4;  tribunal  de  asogues, 
iii  683;  exempt  from  duty,  1822; 
iv.  750. 

Quijada,  B.  de^  alcalde  mayor,  Yuca- 

I    tan,  1682-6,  ii  849. 

Quifiones,  A.  de»  with  Cort6i'  exped., 
i  475,  812,  862;  procuador  to 
Spain,  1622,  ii  80;  death  of ,  ii  84. 

Quintanar^  Comandante.  defection  of, 
1821,  iv.  714;  plan  o^  1829,  v.  91; 
defeat  at  Posadas,  1832,  v.  120-1. 

QnintaniUa,  Capt  F.,  joina  Iturbide, 
iv.  706. 

Quiroga,  Y.  de,  oidor,  1530,  ii  321; 
character^  ii  322;  residenoia»  1636, 
ii  380;  bishop  of  Miohoaoan,  1637, 
ii  392-3;  administr.,  ii  383,  471- 
3;  opposition  to  friars,  ii  689-70; 
benevolence,  etc.,  of,  ii  892,  775- 
6;  death,  1565,  ii  693. 

Quitman,  Gen.  J.  A.,  forces,  v.  377; 


Cloture  of  Moneney,  t.  884-6,  394; 
battie  of  Ghurubnsco,  v.  483; 
of  Chapultepeo,  v.  607-18;  g0v. 
of  Mex.,  1847,  V.  629. 


Racionales  Oaballeroa,  aociety  of,  iv. 
70. 

Rada,  A.  de,  Jesuit  provincial,  1649, 
iii  131;  controversy  with.Palafox, 
iii  131. 

Rada,  J.  de,  Gort4s'  oonvoy  to  pope, 
ii  316-16. 

Radicals,  attitade,  etc.,  of,  1866,  v. 
890,  692. 

Railroads,  Mexican,  vi  633-6;  Mexi- 
can Central,  vi  666>7;  Mexican 
National,  vi  657;  International, 
V.  667-8;  Sonoia,  vi  668;  projected, 
vi.  668-9. 

Ramire%  F.,  minister  of  relations, 
1851,  V.  599;  measures,  v.  601. 

Ramirez,  I.,  minister  of  justice,  1861, 
vi.  6;  1876,  vi.  431. 

Ramirez  de  Prado,  M.,  bishop  of 
Micfaoacan,  iii  182-3;  archbisnop, 
1666-7,  iii  183;  character,  iii  182- 
8. 

Ramon,  R.,  defeat  at  Oerro  del  Gallo, 
1813,  iv.  518-21  ;comand.  del  Norte, 
iv.  622;  retreat  from  Zaoapo^  iv. 
528. 

Ramusio,  G.,  works  of,  i  282-8. 

Rancheros,  condition,  etc,  of,  vL 
517. 

Rangel,  Gen.,  revolt,  etc,  of,  1846, 
V.  285;  battie  of  Chapultepeo,  v. 
514-15. 

Rangel,  R.,  with  Cort^'  exped.,  i. 
68,  324,  364,  379.  423,  536-7;  con- 
quers Zapotecs,  ii  128-9. 

Raynal,  G.  T.,  works  of,  iii.  648-9. 

Rayon,  F.,  anooess  at  Galindo,  1818, 
iv.624. 

Rayon,  Gen.  L  L.,  bio^..  iv.  288-4; 
in  oonmiand  at  Saltillo,  iv.  873; 
operations,  1811,  iv.  306-1^  887; 
estabUshea  junta,  iv.  333-4. 

Rayon,  Gen.  L,  attack  on  Toluoa, 
1812,  iv.  413;  affiur  at  Lerma,  iv. 
414;  defeat  at  Tenango,  iv.  414-16; 
at  Tlalpujahua,  iv.  430,  426,  428; 
'Diario,'  iv.  426;  msjiifesto  at 
Huichapan,  iv.  427-8;  defeat  at 
Ixmiquupan,  iv.  429-30;  mutiny 
ai^ainst,  iv.  430-1;  negotiationa 
with  viceroy,  iv.  432-3;  proceedinga 
inOajaca,  iv.  513-16,  581;  chargea, 
etc,  againat,  iv.    514;   defeat   at 
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Salvatierra,  1813,  it.  515-16;  con- 
ttitutioiis  drafted  by,  iv.  560-2;  at 
congress  of  Chilpancmgo,  iv.  566; 
dispute  with  Bosaina,  iv.  586-7;  re- 
verses, 1814,  iv.  <>86-9;  claims  of, 
1817,  iv.  654;  capture  o^  iv.  689; 
pardoned,  iv.  690-1. 

Bayon,  B.  L.,  mention  of,  iv.  353; 
operations  of,  1812,  iv.  428;  1814, 
iv.  590;  defeated  bv  Llano,  1813, 
iv.  571;  defence  at  MtCoporo,  1815, 
iv.  608-11;  defeat  at  Jilotepec,  iv. 
612;  surrender  of,  1817,  iv.  654-5. 

Reactionists,  party,  opposition  to 
Alvarez,  1855,  v.  665;  dissensions 
among,  v.  679;  revolts  of,  1856-7, 
V.  679-^1,  69^706;  attitude  of, 
1857,  V.  717;  victories  of,  1858,  v. 
729,  734,  743,  747;  1859,  v.  770-3; 
1862,  vi  52;  defeats  of,  1858-9,  v. 
767-8;  campaigns  in  Vera  Cruz,  v. 
759;  in  Mez.,  v.  760-4;  intrigues, 
eta,  of,  1861,  vi  93. 

Beales  de  Minas,  spread  of,  iiL  579. 

'Beales  Ordenanzas  de  la  Mineria,' 
mention  of,  iii.  699. 

Bebollo,  (jen.,  operations,  1813^  iv. 
526. 

Recacho,  Oidor,  defeat  of,  iv.  205-6. 

'  Recopilacion  de  Leyes,' mention  of, 
iii  550. 

Regency,  establ'd  in  New  Spain,  1821, 
iv.  735-6;  edict  of,  iv.  742;  reorga- 
nized, 1822,  iv.  769. 

Regente,  functions  of,  iii.  640. 

R^dor,  office  of,  iii.  521-2. 

Reguera,  Gen.,  operations  in  Costa 
Oiica,  1813»  iv.  552. 

R^gules,  Gen.,  operations  of  1865,  vL 
185;  1866,  vi  258,  263;  siege  of 
Quer^taro,  1867,  vi.  278. 

R^gules,  J.  M.  de,  victory  at  Yanhuit- 
Ian,  1812,  iv.  434^;  defeats  Boba- 
dilla,  iv.  434-5;  siese  of  Huajuapan, 
iv.  436-40;  execution  of,  1812,  iv. 
485-6. 

Reinosa,  town,  founded,  1749,  iii  344. 

Bejon,  minister  of  relations,  1844,  v. 
260. 

'Belatione  d'alovne  cose  della  Nuoua 
Spagna,'  i  281. 

Beligious  Orders,  uphold  encomiendas, 
1544,  ii  523-^;  aid  to,  iii  702-3; 
papal  concessions  to,  iii.  703;  wealth 
of,  iii  703-4;  authority,  iii  705-6; 
dissensions  among,  iii  706-7;  de- 
cree against,  iii  709;  missions,  iii 
711^1. 

Rendon,  Intendente  F.,  capture  of, 
iv.  208-ia 


Repartmiientos,  regnlatioiis  for, 
ii.  131-2;  crown  confinns,  ii  145; 
workings  of  systems,  ii  145-54; 
official  abuses,  ii  146-7;  orown  for- 
bids, 1523,  ii  147-8;  prc^bition 
withdrawn,  ii  148;  conditions  of 
grant,  ii.  148-9;  regulations  vio- 
Uted,  ii.  284. 

Republicans  in  congress,  iv.  760-1, 
769-70;  division  among,  v.  4-5; 
defeated  by  reactionists,  1862,  vi 
52. 

Re<{uena,  Gen.,  negotiations  of,  1846, 
VI.  365-6. 

Besaca  de  la  Palma,  battle  of,  1846, 
V.  357-64. 

Bescatadores,  business  of,  iii.  591. 

Bevenue,  how  collected,  ii  152-4;  re- 
form measures,  1530,  ii  325;  collec- 
tors' frauds,  ii  560-9;  effect  of  new 
laws  on,  ii  570-4;  deficit^  etc.,  in, 
1787,  iu.  467;  1812,  iv.  474r^;  1858, 
V.  744-5;  1813.  iv.  499-^1;  1822, 
iv.  748-9;  1827,  v.  36;  1837-8,  v. 
179,  183^;  1841,  v.  226-7;  1851,  v. 
598-9;  1853,  v.  634;  from  mining, 
iii.  599;  tribute  money,  iii.  655; 
royal  fifth,  iii.  655-6;  Indian  tribute, 
iii.  656-8;  excise,  iii.  658-9;  transit 
dues,  iii  659-60;  customs,  iii  660- 
2;  taxes,  iii  664;  tithes,  iii  666-8; 
oentraliation  o^  v.  634;  genera] 
mention  of,  vi  492-5,  536. 

Bevenue  officials,  arrival,  etc,  of, 
1524,  ii.  142-3;  relations  with  Gort^ 
ii  143^. 

'Bevista  FUosdfica,'  vi.  279. 

Bevilla  Gisedo,  Conde  de,  4l8t  vice- 
roy, 1746,  iii  358;  rule,  iii  358-9; 
character,  iii  358-9. 

Bevilla  Gigedo,  Conde  de,  jr,  52d 
viceroy,  1789,  iii  478;  rule,  iii 
474-84;  eroionage,  iii  481 ;  residen- 
cia,  iu.  484;  works  of,  iii.  551,  625, 
645. 

Bevolt  (see  also  revolutions),  negro^ 
1669,  iii  172. 

Bevolutions,  of  1810-21,  iv.  1-22, 
71-5,  80-3,  101-733,  812-21;  v.  9; 
against  Iturbide,  1822-3,  iv.  780- 
801;  Lobato's,  1824,  v.  12-13; 
Bravo's,  1827-8,  v.  37-40;  in  Yuca- 
tan,  1829,  v.  86-7;  183^41,  217-19; 
1841-3»  241-4;  of  the  ex-acordada, 
1828,  y.  42^;  at  Jalapa,  1829,  v. 
88-91;  Santa  Anna's,  1832,  v.  107- 
24;  in  Texas,  1827-41,  v.  155-78; 
federalist,  1838-40,  v.  206-25; 
Paredes',  1841,  v.  228-38;  1844-5, 
V.  265-7;   1846-6,  v.  290-3;  1848, 
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•    T,   648-60;  Suitaaists',  1846-7,  v. 

297-306;  ilvarez'.  1864,  t.  647-52, 

654-6,  662-6;  at  PuebU,  1856,  v. 

677-82;  at  San  Luis  Potoaf,  1869, 

▼i   373-4;    of  1871-2,   vi   379-«4; 

of  1875-7,  vi.  419-27. 
Revolutioiiary    Junta   Snprema,  see 

Junta,  Supreme  NationaL 
Reyes,  Gen.,  minister  of  war,  1844, 

T.  261. 
Reyes,  P.,  bishop  of  Yucatan,  t.  86. 
Riafio,  O.    de,   exploits  of,   iv.    144, 

149. 
Riafio,   Intendente,   proceedings    of, 

iy.  1 11,  123;  defence  of  Guanajuato, 

1810,  iv.  133-46;  death  of,  iv.  146; 

character,  iv.  146-7. 
Ribadeneyra,    A.    J.    de,    'Manual 

Compendio,'  iiL  725. 
Ril)era,  J.  de,  mission  to  Spain,  etc., 

1522,  ii  82-3;  unfaithful  to  Cort^ 

iL  loa 

Rice,  cultivation  of,  vi.  568. 
Bichthofen,  £.  E.  H.  F.  von,  works 

of,  V.  807-8. 
Ridgely,  lieut,  capture  of  Monterey, 

Rudit  of  sanctuary,  limitation  of,  iii 

^8-9. 
Riley,  Gen.,  battle  of  Cerro  Gkurdo, 

V.  467;  of  Padiema,  v.  476-9;  of 

C3iapultepec,  v  607. 
Rincon,  J.  de  M.,  bishop  of  Michoa- 

can,  1574-88,  iL  684,  693. 
Rincon,  Gen.  M.,  at  Jalapa,  1812,  iv. 

473-4;    operations  in    vera  Cruz, 

1813,  iv.  532;  dispute  with  Aguilar, 

iv.  585-6;  in  subordination  of,  1827, 

V.   36-7;  negotiations  with  Santa 

Anna,  1832,  v.  113;  battle  of  Ghuru- 

busco,  V.  482,  486. 
Ringgold,  Gen.  J.,  operations  at  Palo 

AJto.  V.  353-6. 
Rio,  A.  del,  deputy  to  cdrtes,  1820, 

iv.  699. 
Rio  Grande,  campaign  on  the,  1846, 

V.  346-67. 
Rioja,  Capt.  S.,  inNayarit  war,  1721- 

2,  iiL  319,  321,  329. 
Rionda,  €ren.,    defeats    Maldonado, 

1812,  iv.  470. 
RioB,    G.,  execution    of,    1811,    iv. 

350-1. 
Ripley,  R.  S.,  'The  war  with  Mex- 

Wv.  550-L 
Rivera,  Gen.  A.,  operations  of,  1866, 

vL  254;  1868,  vL  366. 
Rivero,  L.  M.  del,  'Mexico  en  1842,' 

V.  807. 
Rivera,  M.,  works  of,  v.  806i 


Rivera,  Fray  P.  E.  de,  disputes  with 

viceroy,  iii.  179;  27th  viceroy,  1673, 

iiL  182;  biog.,  iiL  182;  archbishop, 

1668,  iiL  182;  rule,  iii.  183-7;  resi- 

denda,  1681,  186-7;  death,  1684, 

187. 
Roatan  Island,  pirates  rendezvous  at, 

1683,  iiL  192. 
Robinson,  W.  D.,  aid  offered  to  rev* 

olutionists  by,  1816,  iv.  634;  writ- 

iD«s  of,  iv.  685-6. 
Robks,  A.  de,  diary  of,  iii.  509. 
Robles,  Gen.    M.,  minister  of   war, 

1851,   V.   600;  execution  of,    1862, 

vL44^. 
Rocha,  Gen.,  operations  of,  1871-2, 

vi.  374,  381-3. 
Rodriguez,   M.,  revolt  of,   1885,  vi. 

460-1. 
Roffel,   Oidor,   takes  Montejo's  reai- 

dencia,  1545,  iL  449-50. 
Rogers,  Capt  W.,  cruise  of,  1708-10, 

iu.  281^. 
Rojas,  J.,  auto-de-f^  of,  iv.  38. 
Romano,  D.,  bishop  of  Puebla,  1576- 

1606,  iL  684,  697-8;  death  of,  1606, 

u.  698. 
Romano,  Bishop  P.,  takes  ViUaman- 

rique's  residencia,   1589,  ii.  755-6. 
Romero,  Comandante,  death  of,  iv. 

264. 
Romero,   Gen.,  operations  of,    1847, 

V.  437-8. 
Romero,  J.  A.,  minister  of  relations, 

1837,  V.  184. 
Romero,   M.,   works  of,   vi.   29,  364; 

minister  of  the  treasury,  1868,  vL 

367;  negotiations  with  Seward,  vL 

442. 
Rondero,  J.,  minister  of  the  treasury, 

1847,  V.  624. 
Rosa,  L.  de  la,  minister  of  relations, 

1865,  V.  676. 
Rosains,  J.   N*.,  joins  revolutionists, 

1811,  iv.   381-3;  comand.  general, 

iv.   585;   dispute  with  Rayon,  iv. 

586-7;  attacked  by  Hevia,  iv.  587; 

defeat  at  Soltepec,  1815,  iv.  628-9; 

outrages  of,  iv.  630;  treachery,  iv. 

630. 
Resales,  Gen.  Y.,  submission  of,  iv. 

311;  attack  on  Zacatecas,  1813,  iv. 

541. 
Rosario,  Cofradia  del,  founded,  1584, 

iL737. 
Rosario,   Real    del,    engagement  at, 

1810,  iv.  238. 
Rubio,  M.  R.,  minister  of  relations, 

1876^  vL  425. 
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Sofaioy  Sftlouw,  M.  J.,  aarehbuhop, 

1749.  iiL  363-64. 
Ruiz,  CoL,  operationB,  1817,  iv.  662; 

defeats  Gaerrero,  1818,  iv.  694. 
Boiz,  J.,  minister  of  jiutMe,  1861,  vi 

13. 
BAiJs,  Judge  M.,  retirement  of,  1865, 

Rnl,  Conde  de,  capture  of,  1810,  iv, 

171;  rescue  of,  iv.  201. 
Russia^  war  with^  1799»  iiL  402L 
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Saayedra,  H.  de,  founds  PnebU^ 
1530,  ii  333. 

Saavedra  Ceron,  A.  de,  operations 
against  Salazar,  1526,  ii.  232-4; 
commands  Molucca  fleet,  ii.  258; 
death  of,  1529,  iL  259. 

Sabaibos,  revolt  of  the,  1601,  iiL  15; 

Sabana,  the  afbir  at»  1810,  iv.  300; 
1811,  iv  301-2. 

Sabine  River,  boundary  line,  v.  48-9. 

Sabino,  mines  discovered,  ii.  597. 

Sacramento  Pass,  affiur  at,  1847,  v. 
408. 

Sacrifices,  Human,  mention  of,  i.  10, 
26-7,  109,  144,  162-3,  195-6,  225, 
229,  253,  295-7,  316,  347,  409-10, 
437,  477, 484,  510-13,  624,  637,  656- 
8,660. 

Sacrificial  Stone,  L  109,  202,  253. 

Sacrificios,  Island,  seized  by  Haw- 
kins, 1568,  iL  637-8;  pirate  fleet 
at,  1683,  iiL  198-200. 

Sahagun,  B.,  works  of,  L  49,  493, 
69^-7;  vL  642. 

Salamanca,  Guanajuato,  battle  of, 
1858,  V.  734. 

Salamanca,  Yucatan,  founding  of,  ii. 
436,  447;  sacked,  1648,  1&2,  iiL 
146. 

Salamanca  de,  battle  of  Otumba,  L 
501. 

Salas,  QexL  J.  M.  de,  in  charge  of 
executive,  1846,  v.  300;  biog.,  v. 
309;  rule,  v.  30O-4. 

Salcedo,  F.  de,  Velazquez  captain,  i. 
78;  joins  Cortes,  1519,  L  165;  death 
of,  1520,  L  489. 

Salazar,  Q.  de,  bishop  of  Yucatan, 
1630,  iu.  156. 

Salazar,  Factor,  G.  de,  accompanies 
Cortes  to  Honduras,  iL  5506-7;  com- 
mission from  Cort^  iL  208;  in- 
trigues against  Estrada  and  Albor- 
noz,  iL  209-11;  disarms  Casas,  iL 
213-14;  usurps  lieut-govemorship, 
iL   217;   rule,   1525-6,    ii.   217-30; 


conspiracy  aguiut»  ii  220-30;  10^ 
Tolt  aoamst,  1626,  iL  231-6;  leni- 
ency of  Gort^  iL  242;  comandante 
of  Max.,  iL  244;  residencia,  iL  292L 

SaUnr,  Gen.,  defeat,  etc,  of,  1865, 
tL  186. 

Salacar,  J.  de,  death  of,  i  476-^ 

Salcedo,  Capt^,  exped.,  etc.,  o^  iL 
600. 

Saloedo,  Gov.  M.  de,  capture  of,  iv., 
241. 

Salcedo^  Brigadier  K.  ooniand.-fleo. 
of  prov.  intemas,  1811,  iv.  276-^. 

Saldivar,  J.  de,  exped.  at  1539,  ii 
467-8. 

Saliffny,  Comte  B.  de,  envoy  to 
Mex.,  V.  327;  French  minister,  v. 
789;  vL  11;  plenipotentiary,  1862, 
vL  32,  35-7;  director  of  policy, 
1863,  vL  59. 

Salm-Salm,  Prince,  mention  of,  vL 
292-3;  *My  diary  in  Mexico,'  vL 
327. 

Salmeron,  J.  de,  oidor,  1530,  iL  321; 
character,  iL  321;  resigns,  ii.   380. 

Salt,  production  of,  L  283;  iiL  587. 

Saltillo,  town,  founded  1686,  iiL  14; 
capture  of,  1811,  iv.  240;  engage- 
ment at,  1811,  iv.  268;  Taylor^  oc- 
cupation of,  1846,  V.  411. 

Salto,  J.  G.,  execution  of,  iv.  423. 

Salvatierra,  Conde  de,  19th  viceroy, 
1642,  iiL  114;  rule,  iiL  114-15;  pro- 
moted, 1648,  iiL  114,  126;  residen- 
cia,  iii.  114. 

Salvatierra,  District,  royalist  opera- 
tions in,  1813,  iv.  525. 

Salvatierra,  Town,  engagement  at, 
1813,  iv.  516-16. 

Salvatierra,  Veedor,  with  Narvaez' 
exped.,  L  365,  368,  397,  405. 

Samaniego,  L.  de,  mention  of,  iL 
244;  at  Chametla,  1530,  iL  362. 

Sanianieffo,  Lieut.-coL,  defeats  Tm- 
jano,  1812,  iv.  476-7;  operations, 
1817,  iv.  663. 

Siimano,  J.  de,  factor,  1530,  iL  366; 
high-sheriff,  1565,  ii.  606. 

Sdmano  y  Quifiones,  C.  de,  governor 
of  Yucatan,  1696-7;  iL  65a 

San  Agustin  del  Palmar,  engagement 
at,  1812,  iv.  472;  1832,  y.  lia-19; 
aflkir  at,  1813,  iv.  557. 

San  Andr^  afiair  at,   1816,  iv.  639. 

San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  captured  bv 
Casas,  1811,  iv.  241;  by  Woll, 
1842,  V.  246-7. 

San  Btfkito,  M^rida,  citadel  of,  iiL 
419. 

San  Bias,  naval  department  at,   iiL 
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captare  of,  1810,  it.  S07-B; 

at,  iv.  336;  recaptnre  of,  ISll,  ir. 

260,   264-5;  Crnz'  proceedinn   at, 

iv.  265;  veaad*  baQt  at,  1813,  iv. 

53^-10;  attack,   etc,  on,   1860^  t. 

782. 
Ban  Oirlofl,  founded,  1766,  iu.  347. 
San  Grifltdbal  Ecatepeo,  execution  of 

Mofeloe  at,  1815,  iv.  622. 
San  Est^van,  Indiana  besiege,  1523,  iL 

118-19:     relieved     by    Sandoval, 

152S»  iL   121. 
San  Hit4van  del  Pnerto^  founding  of, 

iL  100. 
San  Sofltaqnio,   aflkir  at,  1811,   iv. 

;bo8. 

San  Felipe,   affur  at,  1813,  iv.  524. 

San  Felipe  del  Agna,  affair  at,  1876^ 
vi  4ltf. 

San  Hipdlito  de  Oajaca,  Dominioaa 
province,  ii  724;  mieuons  in,  ii 
727-^;  oonventB  in,  ii  728-80; 
friars,  ii.  732-3. 

San  Ignacto  de  Piastla,  engagement 
at,  1810,  iv.  238-9. 

San  Jacinto,  battle  of,  1836,  v.  171-3; 
plan,  V.  172. 

San  Joa^  de  Ghiapa,  affitir  at,  1812,  iv. 
478-9. 

San  Juan  de  Dice,  order  of,  iii.  722. 

San  Juan  de  loa  Llanos,  afbir  at, 
1817,  iv.  667-9. 

San  Juan  de  Uliia,  Fort,  name,  L  27; 
Cortes  at,  i.  93,  116^12;  plans  of, 
iiL  213;  v.  293;  hist  etc.,  of,  iiL 
214-16;  cost,  iii.  217;  fortifications 
of,  1796,  ui.  489;  plot  at,  1812,  iv. 
402-3;  attack  on,  1822,  iv.  786-7; 
fall  of,  1825,  v.  62-4;  captured  bv 
the  French,  1838,  v.  192-6; restored, 
V.  204;  surrender  of,  1847,  v.  446. 

San  Juanico  Teposcolula,  affiur  at, 
1812,  iv.  434-5. 

San  Lticaa,  mines  discovered,  ii.  596. 

San  Luis,  K.  de,  Otomf  cacique,  men- 
tion of,  ii.  540,  542,  544-5. 

Sui  Luis  de  la  Paz,  founded,  ii.  764; 
a&irat,  1811,  iv.  323. 

San  Luis  Potosf,  intendencia  of,  iii. 
482;  mines  discovered,  1548,  iii. 
579-80;  mining  in,  iii  589;  vi.  513; 
revolution  in,  1810,  iv.  202;  counter- 
revolution in,  1811,  iv.  270;  insur- 
gent raids  in,  iv.  395-0;  subjugation 
of,  iv.  656;  disafiection  in,  1823,  v. 
7;  revolt  in,  1830,  v.  103;  sedition 
in,  1848,  V.  536. 

San  Luis  PotosI,  city,  founded,  1576, 
iL  763;  plot  in,  1810,  iv.  195;  re- 


TeU  in,  ISia  iv.  21^15;  1866^  v. 
9m,  704-6;  weaBtee  oi,  1811,  iv. 
90^^;  ooenpied  by  Mocfcenima, 
1832,  v.  114-15;  declares  for  Pe- 
dnu»,  V.  115;  recaptured,  v.  118; 
pronundamiento  at,  1845,  v.  291-2; 
Santa  Anna  at,  1847,  v.  415-16;  as- 
sault  on,  1863,  vL  121;  revolution 
at,  1869,  vi.  873-4. 

San  Lorenso,  treaty  of,  1795,  iii  488; 
UtUe  of,  1863,  vL  66. 

San  Biartin,  alcaldla  mayor,  iL  761- 
2. 

San  Bliguel,  founded,  iL  655;  capture 
of,  1810,  iv.  120;  pillage,  iv.  121. 

San  Miguel  CalpuUlpan,  battle  of, 
18607v.  793. 

San  Miffuel  el  Grande,  founded,  1559, 
iL  545,  762;  Lara  oaptured  at,  iv. 
322. 

San  Pablo  Guelatao,  Juarez*  birth- 
place, V.  738-9. 

San  Pedro,  founded,  iiL  329. 

San  Pedro  Batopikbs  district,  mining 
in,  vL  514. 

San  Pedro  de  Jorullo,  Hacienda,  earth- 
quake  at,  1759,  iv.  168-70. 

San  Pedro  Piedra  Gorda,  engagement 
at,  1811,  iv.  269-70. 

San  Ramon,  Friar  J.  de,  biog.,  ii.  398; 
first  Augustinian  provincial,  1543, 
iL  733. 

San  Roman,  F.  de,  procurador  to 
Spain,  1545,  iL  527. 

San  Salvador  el  Verde,  presidio, 
founded,  1722,  iiL  329. 

San  Sebastian,  capture  of,  1810,  iv. 
288. 

San  Vicente  de  Chiapas  y  Guatemala, 
Dominican  province,  1550,  ii.  726. 

Sanchez,  Brigadier  £.,  death  of,  1823, 
iv.  792. 

Sanchez,  J.,  pioneer  Jesuit,  1572,  iL 
701;  visits  Zacatecas,  1574,  iL  708. 

Sanchez,  J.  M.,  defeat  at  Huajuapan, 
1812,  iv.  437-8. 

Sanchez,  Dr  P.,  first  Jesuit  provincial, 
ii.  700;  resigns,  1579,  ii.  705-6. 

Sanchez,  Pa(&e,  victory  at  Izdcar, 
1812,  iv.  365. 

Sandoval,  G.  de,  with  Cortes*  exped., 
L  66,  136,  188,  230,  291,  301,  303, 
325-6,  881,  471,  476,  490,  499,  578- 
81,  618,  625,  628,  648-9,  654-6, 
65^-60,  671,  684,  686;  character, 
etc.,  i.  76-7;  iL  305-6;  seizes  Nar- 
vaez'  envoys,  L  365-6;  at  Narvaez* 
capture,  L  389,  395-7;  campaign  of, 
1520,  L  556-7;  at  Tezcuco,  i.  574^ 
595;  aids  the  Chakans,  L  570-7 
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689-93,  695;  ezpdd.  to  Toehtepec, 
1521,  ii.  32;  sraat  secured  by,  iL 
34;  foundi  Medellin,  iL  34-6;  sup- 
pressej  Colima  revolt,  iL  69;  relieves 
Han  Ejtevan,  1523,  iL  119;  exped. 
toP&nnco,  1523,  ii.  119-22;  associ- 
ate gov.,  1527,  iL  253;  return  to 
Spain,  ii.  272;  death  of,  1528,  iL 
364-6. 

SangremaU  battle  of,   1622,  ii.  640-2. 

Santa  Anna,  Dictator,  A.  L.  de,  men- 
tion of,  iv.  543;  operations,  1821, 
iv.  722-4;  attack  on  Ulda,  1822,  iv. 
786-7;  charged  with  treachery,  iv. 
788;  dismiaaal,  iv.  788-9;  revolt  of, 
1822,  iv.  789-800;  1828,  v.  42;  cap- 
ture  of  Barradas,  1829,  v.  72-5; 
xevoHtion  of  Jalapa,  1829,  v.  92-3; 
president,  1833,  v.  127-8;  rule,  v. 
132^43;  dictator,  v.  133,  141;  bic«., 
T.  138-9,  658-9;  character,  v.  139; 
(uibinet,  v.  141,  269-71;  siege  of  the 
Alamo,  1836,  v.  167-8;  capture,  etc., 
at  San  Jacinto,  v.  171-3;  Burnet's 
treaty  with,  v.  173-4;  release,  etc., 
V.  174-6;  success  at  Vera  Cruz, 
1838,  V.  197-200;  campaign  of,  1839, 
V.  211-14;  revolution  of,  1841,  v. 
229-38;  president,  1841,  v.  236; 
rule,  V.  238-76;  reelected,  1844,  v. 
259;  statue  of,  v.  260,  272;  mar- 
riage, V.  261 ;  revolution  against,  v. 
267-77;  exile,  etc.,  1846,  277-81; 
recall,  1846,  v.  301-3;  president, 
1847,  V.  306,  524-7;  forces  of,  v. 
414-17,  451,  471;  march  against 
Taylor,  v.  416-17,  419-20;  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  v.  420-33;  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  V.  450-9;  negotiations  with 
Scott,  V.  465-6,  490-6;  battle  of 
Padiema,  v.  476-8;  of  Churubusco, 
V.  480-8;  battle  of  Molino  del  Rev, 
V.  503-4;  of  Chapultepec,  v.  506- 
18;  evacuation  of  Mex.,  v.  518-19; 
cabinets,  v.  524-5;  measures,  v.  525- 
7;  operations,  v.  528;  deprived  of 
command,  v.  533;  works  of,  v.  553; 
president,  1853,  v.  623-^5;  cabinet, 
V.  626;  rule,  v.  625-57;  titles,  v. 
640-2;  flight,  V.  657-8;  death,  1876, 
V.  658-9. 

Santa  Anna,  J.  M.  de  C,  diary  of, 
ui.  510. 

Santanists,  party,  uprising,  etc.,  of, 
1845,  V.  283-5;  revolution  of,  1846- 
7.  V.  297-306;  attitude,  etc.,  of, 
1849,  V.  558-60;  revolt  in  Guadala- 
jara,  1851,  V.  608-9;  attitude  of, 

.    1868,  V.  742. 


Santa  B^brbara,  founded,   1749,    iiL 

Santa  Blbrbaia,  district,  mining  in,  vL 

514. 
Santa  Eulalia,   district,   mining    in, 

1704-1844,  vL  514. 
Santa  Fe,  Mexico,  founded,  iL  332-3. 
Santa    F^,    Texas^  exped.    against^ 

1841,  V.  246. 
Santa    Gertrtfdia,  pueblo,    founded, 

1722,  iii  329. 
Santa  Hermandad,  origin  of,  iii.  272; 

establ'd  in  N.  Spain,  1553,  iiL  272; 

functions  of,   iii.   272;  officials  of, 

iii.  272. 
Santa  Maria,  Golombiaa  minister,  iv. 

782;  dismissal,  1822,  iv.  782;  reJi- 

stated,  1823,  v.  5;  writings,  v.  5.' 
Santa  Maria,  town,  founded,  1694-6, 

iiL  227. 
Santa  Maria,  V.  de,  vicar-general  and 

inquisitor,  1528,  iL  302. 
Santa  Maria  y  Mendoza,  G.  de,  biog., 

iiL  20;  archbishop,  iiL  20;  vandal- 
ism of,  iiL  20. 
Santander,  founded,  1749,  iiL  343. 
Santa  Peoaqne,  Swan  captures,  1686^ 

iiL  206. 
Santa  Bita,  pueblo,  founded,  1721, 

iiL  324. 
Santa  Rosa,   engagement   at>    1812; 

470. 
Santa  Rosa  district,   mining  in,  vL 

514. 
Santa  Teresa,  founded,  1722,  iiL  326. 
Santiago,  pirates  raid,  1685,  iii.  205. 
Santiago,  Count  of,  aids  in  quelling 

com  riot,  1692,  iii.  243-4. 
Santiago  de  Mexico,  Dominican  prov- 
ince, iL  724. 
Santiago  valley,  affiiir  in,  1811,  iv. 

323;  1812,  iv.  391-2. 
Santillui^  Diego  de,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 

1571,  ii.  646;  measures  against  pi- 
rates,  iL   646-7;   efficiency  of,  iL 

651. 
Santillan,  oidor,  takes  Montejo's  resi- 

dencia,  1549,  iL  450. 
Santo  EfVangelio,  Franciscan  province 

founded,   1524,  iL  713;  seal  of,  iL 

713;  provincials,  1524-1600,  iL  713. 
Santo  Floro,   Marques  de,  gov.  and 

capt.-gen.  of  Yucatan,  1636,  iiL  157; 

rule,  157-9. 
Santos  Garcfa,  bishop  of  Nueva  Gali- 

cia,  iL  692;  death  of,  1596,  it.  692. 
Saravia,    €ren.    A.     G.,    comand.  at 

Oajaca,  1812,  iv.  470-1;  defeat  of, 

iv.  485;  execution,  iv.  486. 
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Sanvia,  F.  M.  B.  de,  oaptared  by 
pirates,  1706,  iii.  292-3. 

Sardi,  CoL,  defence  of  Fort  Soto  la 
Marina,  1817,  iv.  663,  672. 

Sa<U,  M.  de,  maestre  de  campo,  1664, 
iL560. 

Savnla,  revolt  in.  1810,  iv.  205. 

Schapcoiham,  Aamiral,  occnpiee  Aca- 
potoo,  1624,  iii.  81-2. 

Soott,  Gen.  W.,  variance  with  U.  S. 
ffovt,  1846,  V.  369-71;  commander- 
m-chief,  v.  469,  413;  plan  of,  v. 
438;  forces,  etc.,  v.  439, 464-6,  468; 
siege  of  Vera  Cms,  1847,  v.  441-8; 
battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  v.  462-9;  oc- 
cupation of  Pnebla,  v.  461-4;  pro- 
cUunation,  v.  462-3;  (Quarrel  with 
Tristi  V.  463-6;  negotiations  with 
Santa  Anna,  v.  465-6;  march  on 
Hex.,  V.  468^,  473;  UtUe  of 
Padiema^  v.  476-80;  of  Chum- 
buBco,  V.  480-8;  annistice,  v.  490- 
6;  battle  of  Molino  del  Bey,  v.  497- 
505;  of  Chapoltepeo,  v.  506-18;  oc- 
cupation oiMez.,  V.  619-21,  629- 
30;  measures,  v.  630;  superseded, 
V.  631;  <  Memoirs,' V.  651. 

Scottish  Bite,  Lodges,  mention  of,  v. 
33-4. 

Sculpture,  vL  646. 

Semmes,  Lieut.  R.,  works  of,  v.  661. 

Sentmanat,  gov.  of  Yucatan,  1841,  v. 
219;  defeat  of,  1843,  v.  246;  execu- 
tion, V.  245. 

Sericulture,  Del^;adillo  fosters,  ii  292; 
progress  of,  iii.  612-13. 

Sema,  F.  V.  de,  gov.  of  San  Juan  de 
UMa,  1624,  iiL  66. 

Sema,  J.  P.  de  la,  archbishop,  1613, 
iiL  42;  reforms  of,  iii.  42-i;  quar- 
rels with  viceroy,  iiL  43-57;  ap- 
peals to  audiencia,  iiL  49-62;  ex- 
fled,  iiL  62x  interdict  of,  1624,  iii. 
68-9;  recalled,  iiL  61;  returns  to 
Spain,  1624^  iiL  76-7;  death  of, 
1631,  iiL  77. 

Sesma,  R.,  operations  at  Oajaca, 
1812,  iv.  483;  command  in  Mizteca 
iv.  642;  treachery  of,  iv.  663. 

Sevilla,  J.,  oomphcity,  etc*,  of,  iv. 
213-16. 

Sherman,  Capt,  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  V.  422,  431. 

Shields,  Gen.,  battle  of  Ceno  Gordo, 
V.  466-8;  of  Chumbusoo,  v.  484-5. 

Shipping,  statistics,  iiL  644. 

Shover,  Capt.,  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
V.  432. 

Siege%  Guanajuato,  1810,  ir.  133-67; 

•    Icapuloo,   1811,   iv.  300^1;  Valla- 


dotid,  1811,  iv.  312-16;  1813,  iv. 
669-73;  Cuautla,  1812,  iv.  362-72; 
Cerro  del  G^  1813,  iv.  618-21; 
MesoaU  Bock,  1813,  iv.  638-40; 
Acapulco^  1818^  645-51;  Cosooma- 
tepee,  1813,  iv.  665-6;  Mt.  Odporo^ 
1814,  iv.  608-11;  Soto  U  Marina, 
1817»  iv.  672;  Fort  Sombrero^  1817, 
iv.  678-6;  Vera  Cruz,  1832,  v.  110; 
1847,  V.  441-8;  1860,  v.  777-80; 
Alamo,  the,  1836,  v.  167-^;  Tam- 
pico,  1839,  V.  213;  Campeche,  1840, 
V.  218;  Matamoroe,  1&6,  v.  347- 
67;  1065,  vL  199;  Monterey,  1846, 
V.  366-402;  Puebla,  1863,  vi.  62-8; 
Oajaca,  1865,  vL  188-90;  Que* 
i^two,  1867,  vL  277-304. 

Sierra  Gorda,  map  of,  iiL  337;  v.  677, 

Sierra  Gorda,  Conde  de,  measure  of,  iv. 
172,  246;  early  missions,  iiL  338; 
campaign  in,  1704,  1715,  iiL  838- 
39;  1849,  v.  678-80;  pacified  by 
Escsndon,  1734,  iiL  339^40;  revo^ 
lution  in,  v.  536. 

'Siete  Leyes,'  1835,  v.  146-6. 

Siete  Partidas,  code  of  Alfonso  x,  iL 
281-2. 

Siffilena  y  Gdngora,   works  of,   vL 

Silas,  settled,  1663,  iL  762;  Callejas 
edict  at,  1810,  iv.  229;  aStai  at, 
1860,  V.  784. 

Silioeo,  M.,  minister  of  fomento,  1886, 
V.  676. 

Silk,  manufacture,  etc,  of,  vL  624-5, 
676. 

Silver  BuUion,  mode  of  handling,  iiL 
301-2. 

Sinaloa,  hostility  of  natives,  iiL  13; 
enUrsement  of  border,  iiL  14; 
expe£  to,  1810-11,  iv.  237-9;  maps 
o^  vL  193,  248;  republican  opera- 
tions in,  1866,  vL  249;  revolution 
in,  1871-2,  vL  388,  394-6;  mining 
in,  vL  614. 

Stndicos,  duties  of,  iiL  522. 

Sisal,  pirates  land  at,  1571,  ii.  646. 

Slavery,  mention  of,  L  4-6,  92,  161, 
197,  212-13»  216,  253,  268,  273, 
311,  324,  362,  664-5,  664,  692,  599, 
609;  iL  150-1,  61»-19,  634,  565-6; 
iiL  287-8;  v.  79-80. 

Slidell,  Envoy  J.,  negotiations  of, 
1845-6,  v.  341-3. 

Smith,  Cikpt  0.  T.,  capture  of  Mon- 
terey, V.  489-91. 

Smith,  Gen.  P.,  capture  of  Monterey, 
V.  390-1;  battle  of  Padiema,  v. 
478-9;  of  Chumbusoo,  v.  486;  of 
Chapultepeo,  v.  610,  614-16. 
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Smuggling,    Me    GoaunercM,   oo&tra- 

hand. 
Soberanifl  y  Centeno,  R.  de,  gor.  of 

Yucatan,  etc,  1693,  uL  162;  death 

of,  iii  163. 
Society,   iL   184-6;   662-3;    iii   209, 

220,  233,  731-77;  vi  59^-629. 
Soconusco,   conquered  hy  Alvamdo, 

1524,   iL  126-7;  incorporated  with 

Chiapas,  1625,  y.   24;  with  Mex., 

1642,  V.  240-1. 
Solia,  A.  de,  rovagee  of,  L  1,  11*12; 

works,  etc,  of,  L  186-6,  697. 
Solia,  F.,  gov.  of  Yucatan,  etc,  1683- 

6,  ii  650-2. 
Soltepec,  affiur  at,  1815,  iv.  629. 
Sombrerete,     mines    discovered,    iL 

596-7;  mining  in,  yL  513. 
Sombrero,  Fort,   siege  of,   1817,   iv. 

673--6;  massacre  aC  iv.  675-6. 
Somera,    F.,    minister    of    fomento, 

1866,  vi.  225. 
Sonora,  bishoprio  of,  iii.  693-4;  civil 

war    in,    1842,   v.   241;  republican 

victories  in,  1866,  vL  247;  Yaqui 

war  in,  1885-6;  vL  461-2. 
Soeo,  F.,  works  of,  iiL  727. 
Soto,  D.  de,  mission  to  Spain,  1524, 

u.  197-202. 
Soto,  Friar  Fide,  mention  of,  iL  164- 

5;    Florida,   exped.,   1539,  iL  513; 

opposes  encomiendas,  1544,  ii.  525- 

6^procnrador  to  Spain,   1545,   iL 

Soto,  Gen.  J.,  minister  of  war,  1856, 
V.  687. 

Soto,  M.  accuser  of  Varae^  1622,  iiL 
44-6;  excommunicated,  iiL  46. 

Soto,  Lieut.  M.  de,  defeat  of,  1811, 
iv.  349-50 

Soto  la  Marina,  occupied  by  Mina, 
1817,  iv.  661-2;  siege  of,  iv.  672. 

Spain,  laws,  iiL  518;  sketch  of  hist., 
1598-1875,  iv.  3-^;  revolution  in, 
iv.  36-7,  41-2;  reverses  in  and 
their  effect  in  Mex.,  1809,  iv.  84, 
89;  regency  in,  1810,  iv.  84-5; 
1812,  IV.  456;  a&irs  in,  181^-14, 
iv.  595-6;  reinforcements  from, 
1815,  iv.  640;  revolt  in,  1820,  iv. 
697;  commissioners  from,  v.  56; 
commerce  injured  bv  privateers, 
V.  65-6;  invasion  of  Mex.,  1829-30, 
V.  71-0;  1861-2,  vi.  29-43;  treaty 
with,  1830-9,  V.  181-2;  1883,  vl 
455;  relations  with,  1857,  v.  716- 
17;  1871,  vL  358. 

Spain,  intervention  of,  1861,  vL  21-3. 

Spaniards,  arrival  of,  predicted,  L  100- 
15;  character,  L  411,  613-14,  636- 


7,  692^;  sacrificed  by  natives,  L 

484,    510-13»    535,    624;    expelled 

from     Indian    towns,    iL     573-4; 

massacre  of,  1810,  iv.  222-4,  230, 

245-6,  249;  1811,  iv.  270;  1812,  iv. 

398;  imprisonment,  etc,  of,  iv.  239- 

41. 
Spaniards,  exodus  of,  1814,  iv.  593-- 

5;  1821,  iv.  741-3;  hostiUty  toward, 

V.  54-5,  50-00;  expulsion  of,  1827» 

V.  60-1. 
Spanish-Americans,  race  admixture, 

iiL  731-3. 
Spice  Islands,  see  Moluooas. 
Stage  lines,  estabi'd,  iii.  638. 
Stock-raising,  mention  of,  iiL  614-16; 

vL578. 
Street-liditiDg,  introduoed,  UL  623. 
Suares,  0.,  mention  of,  iL  137-9. 
Snares  y  Navarro,  J.   works  of,  v. 

627,807. 
Suaso.  Gapt,  battle  of  Molino  del 

Rey,  V.  502. 
Subdelegados,   first  appointed,  1786, 

iiL  453;  juried,  of,  ul  520. 
Sugar,  maguey,  iiL  609. 
Sugar-Cane,   coltivation  of,  iiL  610; 

vL572. 
Sultepec,  supreme  national  junta  at, 

iv.  369,  378-9;  capture  of,  1812,  iv. 

418. 
Sumptuary  laws,  1624,  iL  135-0. 
'Supremo   Poder   Conservador,'    oi- 

ganized,   etc,  1837,  v.  181;  meas- 
ures of,  1841,  Y.  232. 
Swan,  Gapt.,  cruise  of,  1685-6,  iiL 

205-7. 
Synod,  first  held,  16a6»  iL  177-8. 


Tabares,    oonspirmcy   of,     1811,    iv. 

305-6. 
Tabasco,   Grijalva's  exped.,   1518,  L 

21-4;  Gort2s  reaches,    1519,  L  84; 

submits  to  Gort^  L  91-2;  location, 

L   95;   oonquest  of,  1525,  iL   226; 

Montejo  in,   iL  441-2;    revolt  in, 

1840.  V.  219;  subjugation  of,  1843^ 
V.  245. 

Tabasco,   port»   capture  of,  1847,  v. 

449. 
Tabera,  Gen.  R.,  capitulation  of  Mex., 

1867,  vL  347. 
Taboada,  Gen.,  battle  of  Ginoo  de 

Mayo,  1862,  vL  47-50. 
Tacubajra,  occupied  by  Santa  Anna, 

1841,  V.  233;  pUui  of,  v.  72it^, 
Tagle,  A.,  gov.  of  Hidalgo^  1869,  vL 
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970;  minister  of  foiii6nto,^1676,  ti. 
4£5. 

Ta^o,  P.,  miniater  of  govt»  1876,  vL 
431. 

TajOb  mine^  yield  of,  yi.  614. 

Tamaulipas,  occnpaiioii  of,  1746-66, 
iii.  340-7;  map  of,  in.  341;  extent, 
etc.,  1757-1810,  iiL  346;  population, 
1757-1810,  iii  346;  gorernon  of, 
1779-1800,  iiL  347;  miMimn,  iii 
347-^;  flood  in,  1802,  iii  603; 
'  I  of,  iv.  666;  oongreM  of, 
"32.  y. Til. 


iY.  809;  revolt  in,  1832, 

Tamamlapan,  people  of,  i  321 

Tampico,  eacked  by  pirates,  1682,  iii. 
191:  occupied  by  Barradas,  1829, 
Y.  73-5;  surrender  of  Spaniards, 
74^;  aff?irat,  1832,  y.  HI;  revolt 
at|  1838,  Y.  207;  attack  cm,  y.  207- 
9;  captured  by  Arista,  1839,  v. 
212-13;  vi  263;  Perry's  occupation 
of,  1846,  Y.  411;  captured  by  re- 
publicans, vi.  254. 

Tangaxoan  II.,  kins  of  Hichoacan, 
ii  44;  receives  Montafio,  ii  45-^; 
visit,  etc.,  to  Cortes,  li  48-^; 
flight  of,  ii.  52;  baptism,  etc.,  of, 
ii.  341;  torture  and  burning  of,  ii 
344-7. 

Tapachula,  pronunciamiento  at,  1824, 
vi  462. 

Tapia,  A.  de,  with  Cortes'  exped.,  i. 
^1,  341,  348,  367,  390,  471,  691, 
610,  649,  653,  656,  663;  biog.,  i 
405;  'Relacion,'  i  406;  in  control 
at  Tzintzuntzan,  ii.  63-4;  Salazar's 
usurpation,  ii.  231-4;  alguacil 
mayor,  1526,  ii  238. 

Tapia,  K  V.  de,  regidor,  1624,  ii.  9; 
procurador,  ii.  224;  oomnussioner 
to  Spain,  ii.  285. 

Tapia,  0.  de,  gov.  of  New  Spain,  etc., 
11.  67-8;  Narvaez'  warning  to,  ii 
68-9;  correspondence  with  Cortes, 
ii  69;  Corwe'  policy  toward,  ii 
70-1;  meetinff  with  Sandoval,  ii 
71;  credential  objected  to,  ii  72-3; 
departure  of,  ii  73;  accuses  Cortes, 
1522,  ii  86-7. 

Tapia,  Cacique,  defeats  Chichimecs, 
1531,  ii  542-3. 

Tapia,  Oura,  defeat  at  Huajuapan, 
1812,  iv.  437-8. 

TarascoB,  character,  etc.,  of  the,  i 
614. 

Tarelo,  Padre  J.  F.,  negotiations  of, 
iv.  383. 

TariflEs,  vi  645-8. 

Tasco,  capture  of,  1811,  iv.  350. 


Tavera,  R.,  minister  of  war,  1866,  vi 

226. 
Taxation,   increase  of  under  Felipe 

IV.,  iii  84-5;  on  rents,  18111;  iv. 

376;  inoreaMof,  1813,  iv.  600;  1814, 

iv.  693-4;  1839-41;  v.  226-7;  1841, 

V.  238-9;  1843,  v.  246-6;  decrease 

in,  1822,  iv.  749. 
Taxco,  tin  mines  discovered  at>   ii 

31-2;  mining  in,  iii  591. 
Taxmar,  Cacique,  mention  of,  i  82. 
Taylor,  Gen.  Z.,  instructions,  etc.,  to, 

Y.  335-6,  346,  373-6;  campaign  on 

the  Bio  Grande,  v.  346-^7;  capture 

of  Monterey,  v.  376-401;  forces,  v. 

377,  413-14;  map  of  campaisn,  v. 

378;    the    Chihuahua    expea.,    v. 

405-6;    occupation   of   Saltillo,   v. 

411;  of  Victoria,  v.   412;  at  Agua 

Nueva,  v.  419-20;  battle  of  Buena 

Vista,  Y.  420-33. 
Teaurite,  battle  of,  1721,  iii.  323-4. 
Tecama,  battle  of,  i.  683. 
Tecamachalco,  subjugation  of,  i  634. 
Tecoac,  battle  of,  1876,  vi  427. 
Teoocoltzin,  Cacioue,   conversion  of, 

i  660;  km^  of  Tezcuco,  i  572. 
Tecpan,  provmce  organized,  1811,  iv. 

344;  revolution  in,  1814,  iv.  675-80; 

map  of,  iv.  677;  campaign  in,  1816, 

Tecpan,  City,  title  bestowed  on,  1811, 
iv.  344. 

Teoualoya,  Barranca,  affiur  at,  1812, 
iv.  366. 

Tecuichpo,  Princess,  marriages  of,  i. 
458-9,  544;  capture  of,  i  686-8. 

Tehnacan,  capture  of,  1812,  iv.  389; 
muxender  of,  1817,  iv.  651;  occu- 
pied by  Spanish  troops,  1862,  vi 

Tehuaatepec,  submits  to  Spaniards, 
etc,  ii  39-40;  exped.  to,  u.  64-6; 
reverts  to  crown,  ii.  482,  580,  634; 
Indian  revolt  at,  1660,  iii.  164-5. 

Tcihuantepec,  canal,  concessions,  etc., 
for,  v.  68^90. 

Tejada,  M.  L.  de,  see  Lerdo,  M. 

Teiada,  S.  L.  de,  see  Lerdo,  S. 

Telegraphs,  vi.  659-60. 

"jLello,  Friar  A.,  works  of,  ii.  614. 

Telle,  Major  B.,  command  of,  iv.  195. 

Tello  de  Guzman,  J.  B.,  gov.  of 
Yucatan,  1683,  iii  162. 

Tello  de  Sandoval,  F.,  visitador,  1643- 
4,  ii.  522-3;  moderation  of,  ii  526- 
7;  relations  with  Mendoza,  ii  530- 
1;  benefits  wrought  by,  ii  532-3; 
departure,  ii.  535. 
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Tamples  of  Yacatan,  L  8-10,  19-22; 
at  the  lala  de  bacrificicM,  L  26;  of 
TalMksco,  i.  86;  at  Contla,  L  92; 
of  Coatlan,  I  112;  at  CholuU,  i. 
232,  236-7,  244,  248;  at  Mexico,  I 
276-7,  294-5,  349^60,  409,  41^-16, 
436-48,  513,  608,  656-8,  677;  of 
lotoltepec,  i.  485;  of  Iztooan,  L 
531;  of  Coyuhuaoan,  i  607. 
Tenamaxtli,  Cacique,  mantioii  of,  ii 
491;  defence  of  Noohistlan,  1541, 
ii.  507;  of  Mixton,  ii  507-9;  flight 
o^  1541,  ii  509. 
Tenandngo,  engagement  at,  1812,  iv. 

356. 
Tenango,  affiiir  at,  1812,  iv.  414-15. 
Tenocmt,  negro  oonspiracy  at»  1546, 

iL  537-8. 
Teotihnacan,  pTramida  of,  i.  96. 
Teotitlan,  affair    at,    1815,   ir.   631; 

captnied  by  Dia^  1866,  yl  260. 
Tepango,  affair  at,  1810,  ir.  300. 
Tepeaca,  province,  subjugation,  etc., 

of,  1520,  i.  624-7. 
Tepeaca,   town,   affair  at»    1821,  iv. 

723. 
Tepehuanes,  revolt  of  the,  iii.  16-17. 
Tepeli,  ro^alista  invest,  1816,  iv.  650. 
Topic,  Chirinos  reaches,  1530,  ii.  354; 
Guzman  at,  ii.  354-S;  capture  of, 
1810,  iv.  207;  recapturp  of,  1811, 
iv.  264;  Cruz's  measures  at,  iv.  265; 
levoltin,  1872-3,  vL  399^401;  1874- 
5,  vL  413;  naval  school  founded  at, 
1822,  vi.  637. 
Tepic,   sack,  etc.,  of,  1847,  v.  537. 
TequiUa,  captured  by  Loaada,  1878, 

VI.  400. 
Tequipans,  revolt  of ,  1548,  ii  538. 
Teran,   Jesus,   minister  of  gobema- 

cion,  1857,  v.  7ia 
Teran,   Juan,   operations,    1816,    iv. 
634-5,   639;  joined  by  Osomo,  iv. 
639;  besieged  at  Tepeji,   1816,  iv. 
650. 
Teran,  j.  M.  G.  de,  deputy  to  cdrtes, 

1810,  iv.  449. 
Teran,  L.,  minister  of  fomento,  1866, 
vL   226;  affair  of   the   *Trinidad,' 
1879,  vi  440-1. 
Teran,    Gen.    M.    Mier    y,   defeats 
Alvarez,  1815,  iv.  631;  dispute  with 
congress,    iv.     631-2;    operations, 
1816-17,  iv.  633^;  iv.  660-1;  sur- 
render  of,  iv.  651;  capture  of  Bar- 
radas,    1829,    v.    74-%;    defeat  at 
Tampico,  v.  HI;  mission  to  Texas, 
1827,  V.  15&-7. 
Temzas,  F.  de,  th^  'anonymous  con- 
queror,* i  281. 


Terrefio,  Conde  de  C,  operations  in 
Puebla,  1813,  iv.  535. 

Terras,  Gen.,  battle  of  Chapultepec. 
V.  517-18.  *^ 

Terrones,  L.  de,  arrests  arohbishop, 
etc,  162^  iii  52-7. 

Testera,  Fnar  J.  de,  Franciscan  cus- 
todian, ii  393;  minion  to  Yucatan, 
ii  451-2;  biog.,  ii  462. 

Tetitlan,  Hujicar,  defeated  at,  1524, 
ii  61. 

Tetlahuehnetqu  izitrin,  Cadqne,  as* 
pires  to  rule,  i  330. 

Teteontli,  Stone,  description  of,  iii 
177;  quarries  of,  iii  597. 

Tench,  Cacique,  aids  Cort^  eto.,  i 
192,  203,  213. 

Teuhtlile,  £nvoy,  visits  toOort^  etc, 
i  121-30. 

Ten],  Grand  (aboriginal  toiwn),  de- 
stroyed by  Chirmos,  ii  353-4; 
treachery  of  warriors,  1541,  ii. 
606. 

Texas,  famine  in,  1718;  iii  29(^1; 
French  expelled  from,  iii  292;  re- 
volts in,  iv.  241;  v.  146,  158-9,  161; 
revolution  in,  1811,  iv.  271;  Arner- 
ican  raids  in,  1813,  iv.  542-3;  boun- 
daries, V.  151-2;  Lonff's  invasions, 
V.  152-3;  foreign  o<Monies  in,  v. 
153-5;  united  with  Coahnila,  v. 
154;  diaaffsction  in,  v.  155-6;  de- 
cree of  1839,  V.  156,  150;  maps  of, 
V.  157,  347;  the  slavery  question, 
V.  158-9,  323-^;  grievances,  v. 
159-60;  provis.  govt  estabVd,  1835, 
▼.  161-2,  167;  aid  from  U.  S.,  v. 
162-3;  declar.  of  independ.,  v. 
165-^;  'war  of  independ.',  v.  167- 
78;  hostilities  in,  1841-2»  v.  246-7; 
attitude  of  U.  8.,  v.  247-8;  Mex. 
proposals  to,  1843,  v.  263;  causes 
of  secession,  v.  308,  322-4;  acquisi- 
tion of  terr.,  1836,  v.  324-5;  recog- 
nition of,  V.  327;  annexation  of  by 
U.  S.,  1845,  V.  334r^;  raids  orga- 
nized  in,  1851-2,  v.  603-5. 

Texas,  fort,  attack,  etc,  on,  1886,  v. 
348,  364r^. 

Texoa,  battle  of,  1830,  v.  96.. 

Tezcatlipo<»,  temple  of,  i  349;  chief 
Aztec  deity,  i  407. 

Tezcucans,  aid  Cort^s^  etc,  i  66I9 
582,  593,  595. 

Tezcuoo,  Aodhuan  capital,  i  96; 
kii^  of  meets  Cortes,  i.  269;  de- 
script,  of,  i  425-6;  Cbrt^s'  march 
to,  1520,  i  570;  decline  of,  ii  20; 
restored  bv  Ixtlilxochitl,  ii.  25; 
controlled  by  Augustinians,  ii  524. 
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Tazmaiaca,  engagement  at,  1815,  iv. 
616-17;  capture  of  Morelos  at,  iy. 
617-18. 

Theatres,  v.  624-5. 

Thomas,  Capt.,  battle  of  Bnena  Vista, 
V.  431. 

Thompson,  minister,  reply  to  Mez. 
protests,  V.  329-30,  332. 

Thornton,  Sir  E.,  arbiter  on  U.  S. 
claims,  1873,  vl  443. 

Tierra  Caliente  del  Sur,  revolution 
in,  1812,  iv.  407. 

Tihoo,  exped.  to,  1541,  ii.  445-7. 

Tilmatli,  Aztec  garment,  L  474. 

Tiltepec,  occupied  by  Sandoval,  ii. 
34. 

Timag^,  Caciq^ue,  urges  resistance  to 
Spaziiards,  ii.  51-2. 

Tin  mines,  discovered  at  Tazco,  ii. 
31-2. 

Tirado,  J.,  evacuation  of  Mex.,  i 
481. 

Tiripitio,  university  founded  at,  1540, 
ii  735. 

Tithes,  amount,  etc.,  1523-4,  ii  159; 
reduction  of,  1546,  ii  530;  collec- 
tion from  Indians  forbidden,  ii 
665;  Augustinians  struggle  for,  ii 
733-4;  orders  resist  payment  of, 
1624-73,  iii.  120-35;  church,  iii 
666-8. 

Tixtla,  capture  of,  1811,  iv.  303;  bat- 
tle of,  iv.  303-4. 

Tixapantzinoo,  Cortes'  exped.  to,  i 
157-60. 

Tlacopan,  capital  of  Tepanecs,  i  96; 
king  of,  i.  334;  Cort^  at,  i  585-8; 
causeway,  i  441-3. 

Tlacotalpan,  mutiny  at,  1879,  vi  440. 

Tlacotepec,  congress  at,  1814,  iv.  576- 
8. 

Tlacotlan,  revolt  at,  1541,  ii.  503. 

Tlalpujahua,  Kayon's  headquarters 
at,  1812,  iv.  420,  426. 

Tlascala,  location,  i  95,  198;  Monte- 
zuma fails  to  subjugate,  i  100; 
name,  i  198;  wall  of,  i  198,  201; 
conquest  of,  1519,  i  201-15;  Cortes 
enters,  i  216;  Aztec  embassy  to,  i 
514-19;  ship  building  at,  i  562; 
Cort^  reviews  forces  at,  i  564-7; 
Cort^'  retreat  to,  i  482-^508;  dio- 
cese of,  ii  27,  180,  262,  296-7,  390; 
map  of  diocese,  ii.  555;  Indian  re- 
volt at,  1692,  iii  247-48;  invasion 
of,  1811,  iv.  341;  occupied  by 
Montafio,  1812,  iv.  490;  attack  on, 
1813,  iv.  553. 

Tlascaltecs,  industries,  etc.,  i  198-9; 
govt.,  i  199;  alliance  with  Cortes, 
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etc.,  i  221-^;  at  Cholula 
ere,  i  238-47;  at  Alvarado's  mas- 
sacre i  414-18;  evacuation  of  Mex., 
i  471;  fealty  to  Cortes,  i  490-1, 
605,  515-19,  525^;  Uttiie  of 
Otumba,  i  499;  army,  i  566-7, 
616-17;  siege  of  Mex.,  i  582,  587, 
591,  595,  616,  654,  C70,  680;  how 
rewarded,  ii  26-7;  exempt  from 
encomiendas,  1529,  ii  314;  colonies 
of,  ii  764. 

TUteluloo,  temple  of,  i  295-7;  negro 
conspiracy,  at,  1544,  ii  537-8. 

Tlayacapan  Valley,  battle  in,  i  506-7. 

TobiBtcco,  cultivation  and  manufact. 
of,  ui  613-14;  vi  526-7,  572-3. 

Tochtepec,  Spaniards  routed  at,  1520, 
ii.  32;  Sandoval's  exped.  to,  1521, 
u.  22-3. 

Toffno,  Lieut. -coL,  conference  with 
Gen.  Forey,  1863,  vi.  65-6. 

Toledo,  A.  de,  defeat  at  B^jar,  1813, 
iv.  543. 

Toledo,  Kuevo  Reino  de,  Nayarit 
named,  iii  328. 

Tolentino,  Gen.,  defection  of,  1876, 
vi.  426. 

Tolom^,  engagement  at,  1832,  v.  109- 
10. 

Tolsa»  M.,  statuaiy  of,  vi.  646. 

Toltecs,  supremacy,  etc.,  of,  i  05-6. 

Toluca»  City,  insurgent  repulse  near, 

1811,  iv.  337-8;  msurgents  attack, 

1812,  iv.  413;  relief  of,  iv.  414;  af- 
fair  at,  1860,  v.  792;  capital  of 
state  of  Mex.,  vi.  370. 

Toluca,  Valley,  subjugation  of,  1812, 
iv.  4ia-19. 

Tomson,  R.,  inquisition  condemns, 
1558,  ii  675-6. 

Tonal^  Spaniards  occupy,  1530,  ii. 
350-1. 

Tonati,  Nayarit  Chief,  visit  to  Mex., 
1720-1,  in.  317-21;  fate  of,  iii  330. 

Tonatuih,  Indian  name  for  Alvarado, 
i75. 

Toral,  F.  de,  bishop  of  Yucatan, 
1562,  ii.  688-9;  conflict  with  Fran- 
ciscans, ii  689;  death,  1571,  ii. 
689. 

Tomel  y  Mendibil,  Gen.  J.  M.,  min- 
ister of  war,  1842,  v.  254,  259; 
1863,  V.  626,  637;  biog.,  etc.,  v. 
254;  speech  before  Mex.  congress, 
V.  326-7. 

Torquemada,  J.  de,  works  of,  i  695; 
ii  787-8;  bi(«.,  ii.  786-7;  juez  de 
residenda,  1636,  ii  457;  gov.  of 
Nueva  Galicia,  1536-7,  iL  457, 
462;  assumes  govt,    1537,  ii.  461-2; 
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•  refonns  of,  1537,  u.  468-3;  def«ata 
Indians,  1538,  u.  463-4;  death  of, 
U.  464;  character,  ii.  464-5. 

Torre,  Oapl  J.  B.  de  la,  oparotkAa 
of,  iy.  326-7;  death  of,  181 1»  iv. 
327. 

Torre,  M.  de  la,  defence  of  Maxi- 
milian, vi.  308» 

Torre jon.  Gen.,  campaign  on  tlie  Bio 
Grande,  r.  350-6;  the  Monterey 
campaign,  v.  380;  battle  of  Biiena 
Vieta,  V.  428^9. 

Torre  Valdes  y  Gamboa,  de  la,  oapi- 
tan  protector  of  Najarit,  1720,  m. 
817-20;  gov.  1721,  iii  320-5; 
ezped.  of,  1721,  321-4^ 

Torres,  Gen.  J.  A.,  character,  208-4; 
operations  of,  1810,  iy.  203-8;  ac- 
tion at  Pdtzcnaro,  1811,  iy.  312; 
defeated  near  Zipim^,  1811,  iv. 
337;  captore  of,  iv.  888;  execvtiaii, 
iy.  386. 

Torres,  Padre,  leader  of  reyolntioQ, 
iv.  657;  chamcter,  iy.  668;  defeat 
at  Fort  Sombrero^  1817,  iy.  674; 
besieged  at  Los  Remedies,  1817,  iy. 
676-7,  483-5;  outrages  of,  iy.  603- 
4;  death  of,  iy.  6M^ 

Torres  y  Kueda,  M.  de,  20th  yice- 
roy,  1648,  iii  127,  137;  bishop  of 
Yucatan,  1644,  iiL  137;  rule,  1648- 
49,  iii.  137-8;  death  of,  1648,  iii 
138;  property  sequestered,    138-9. 

Tortolites,  combats  at,  1814-1815,  iy. 
63^7. 

Totonacs,  subjugated  by  Aztecs,  i  87; 
Cortes  among,  i  141-51;  revolt 
against  Aztecs,  i  147-^,  154-9; 
aUies  of  Cort^,  i  191-2. 

Totoquihuatzin,  II.,  conspires  against 
Cort^  i  329;  death  of,  i  543. 

Touron,  Father,  works  of,  ii  190-1. 

Townley,  Capt.,  cniise  of,  1685-6,  iii. 
205-7. 

Trade,  see  Commeroe. 

Travel,  vi  626-7. 

Treasure  obtained  by  Grijalva,  i  30; 
discovered  by  Cortes,  i  297-8;  ob- 
tained by  Cortes,  i  313,  341-3, 470, 
477-43,  488,  679,  683,  691;  division 
of,  i  343-6;  ii  5;  shipments  of, 
1690-1807,  iii  503,  678;  1808,  iv. 
76;  convoys  attacked,  1812,  iv.  386, 
392-3;  1813,  iv."  554;  1814,  iv.  584; 
seizure,  etc.,  of,  182^  iv.  785;  v.  4; 
1860,  V.  787-^,  791. 

Treasure  fleet,  wrecked,  x553,  ii  593- 
4;  captured  by  Dutch,  1628,  iii.  82- 
3;   measures   to  protect,  iii   141; 


varied  forfaUM  o^  1664.170SL  iiL 
143*4^,  258-70. 

Treasury,  oi^anization  of  department, 
iii  651-2;  regulations  for,  iii  651-4; 
offioiais,  iii  66^1-4;  receipts,  1644- 
1809,  iii.  675-8;  deficit,  IffiB;  iv. 
768;  measoBBs  lor  replenishing, 
1823,  v.  3^;  dsfioitB,  ete.,  1848-51; 
v.  563-6. 

Treaties,  of  Cdirdoba»  1821,  iy.  728; 
Zavaleta,  1832,  y.  123-4;  claims, 
1838,  V.  316-19;  1843,  v.  319-22; 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  1848,  v.  539< 
43;  Gadsden,  1853-4,  y.  662-3;  Mc- 
Lane-Ocampo,  1868,  v.  773^  with 
the  U.  S.,  1883,  vi  447;  with  Ger- 
nuMy,  1883,  vi  455;  with  Italy, 
1883,  vi  455;  with  Belgium,  1883, 
v..  465;  with  Spain,  \9^  vi  455. 

Trejo,  Capt.,  detection  of,  181^  iv. 

Tree  Palos,  engagement  at,  1811,  iv. 

300. 
Tresguerras,  Architect  F.  E.,   men- 
tion of,  vi  648. 
Trevifio,   Gen.,   siege  of    Qaer6taTO, 

1867,  vi  277-8;  defeat  oi,  1872,  vi 

382-3. 
Tribunal  de  Azognes,  organizatian  of, 

iii.  683. 
'Trinidad,'  aflEsiir  of  the,  *1879,    vi 

440-1. 
TVinidad,  pueblo,  founded,  1722;  iii 

328» 
Tris  Island,  presidio  at,  iii  418. 
Trist^  Commissioner  N.   P.,  ndssian 

of,  1847,  v.  463;  quarrel  with  Seott» 

v.   463-5;    negotiations,   v.    483^; 

treatj  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo^  v. 

538-40.  — »"^ 

Triumvirate    appointed,    1823,   v.   2; 

measures  of,  v.  2-8. 
Tmjano^  Col,  battle  of  CinoodeMayo, 

1862,  vi  49. 
Tmjano,  T.,  defence  of  Hnajuapan, 

1812,  iv.  486-40;  defeat  at  Ramcho 

de  la  Vlrgen,  1812,  iv.  476;  death, 

iv.  476. 
Trujillo,  Lieut-ooL  T.,  character,  iv. 

175-6;   defeat  at  Las  Ouces,   iy. 

177-84;    treacheiy    of,    iy.    182-3; 

joins  ems'  exped.,  iv.  242;  com- 
mand.-gen.  of  Valladolid,  iv.  247; 

defence  of    Valladolid,    1811,    iv. 

31S^-16;  defeats  Garcia,  iv.  384 
Tula,  captured  by  Arredondo,  1811, 

iv.  321;  by  Rivem,  1866,  vi  254. 
TuUncingo,  attacks  on,  1812,  iv.  405. 

421;   captured  by  Guerrero,  1828, 
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Tatntepec,  Alvarado's  ttped.  to,  iL 

42;  revolt  at,  ii.  74. 
Tuxpan,  surrendered  by  th«  French, 

1866,  Ti.  254. 
'^'^iggs*  Cren.,  capture  of  Monterey, 

TTSn-S,  883-6;  forces,  S77|  battle 

of  Cerro  Gordo,  v.  452,  455-7;  of 

C^tirabitBco,  ▼.  498;  of  Chaptiltepec, 

V.  507.  610. 
Tyle^,   Fresident,  Tezaa  policy,  ▼. 

337. 
Tztntzimtfean,  occupied  by  dpaniards, 

etc.,  ii.  52-3;  declared  a  city,  1593, 

iL  774--5;  arma  of,  iL  775. 


Uoarte,  J.  de,  intendente  of  Guada- 
lajara, 1791,  iii.  455. 

UUoa,  D.  de,  bishop  of  Michoacan, 
1598-1602,  ii.  693. 

Ulda,  see  Sajk  Joan  de  Ultia. 

Umbrla,  Pilot  G.  de,  conspires  against 
Cort^B,  L  177;  mutilated,  i.  179; 
ezped.  to  Zacatula,  i.  321. 

United  Mexican  Mining  Co.,  opera- 
tions, etc.,  of,  vi.  507. 

United  States,  oomplications  with, 
iiL  488,  491;  iv.  S3;  condition  of 
the,  1778-1800,  iv.  9-11;  aidsougrht 
from,  by  revolutionists,  1811,  iv. 
268,  271;  filiVusters  from,  1813,  iv. 
542-3;  treaties  with,  1828-32,  v. 
48-9;  the  Texan  question,  v.  151-2, 
155,  163-4,  322-44;  claims  of,  v. 
247-8;  vi.  442-4;  war  threatened 
with,  1846,  y.  29S-6;  policy  of, 
1846,  V.  301-2;  causes  of  war  with, 
V.  307-44;  claims  paid  to,  v.  320; 
war  preparations,  v.  836,  339-40, 
343-4;  war  with,  ▼.  346-548;  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  v.  530-43; 
recosnition  of  Juarez,  1859,  v.  765; 
the  McLane-Ocam^  tr^ty,  1859, 
V.  773-5;  armed  mtervention  of, 
1860,  ▼.  778-9;  attitude  of,  1861-6, 
vL  21-4,  99^100,  180-1,  206-7,  234; 
demand  withdrawal  of  French 
troops,  vL  208-9;  relations  with 
Mex.,  etc.,  1854-83,  vL  856-7, 
442-7;  treaty  with  Mex.,  1883,  vL 
447;  1884,  vl  456. 

United  States  of  Mexioo^  name 
adopted,  ▼•  17. 

Upshur,  secretary,  the  Texan  ques- 
tion, ▼.  333-6. 

Uraga,  Gen.  J.  L.,  revolt  in  Guadala- 
jara, 1851,  y.  609-10;  arrest  of, 
1855  v.  670;  operations,  etc,  1860. 


T.  781-2;  1863,  vi.  118, 12^-4;  quar- 
rel with  Arteaga,  vi.  163. 

Uralia,  captdre,  etc.,  of,  1863,  vL 
118. 

Urdaneta,  F.  A.  de,  exped.  to  Philip* 
pines,  1564,  ii.  599^600. 

Urepetiro,  Uttle  of,  1811,  247-8. 

Urquidi,  J.  M.,  minister  of  finance, 
1853,  V.  616. 

Urrea,Gen.,  operations,  etc.,  in  Texas, 
1836,  V.  169-71;  pronunciamiento 
of,  1888,  V.  207;  defeat  at  Acajete, 
V.  211-12;  escape,  etc.,  v.  214;  re- 
volt of,  1840,  V.  220-4;  operations, 
1847,  V.  437-8. 

Urrutia^  V.,  schemes  of,  1806,  iv.  45, 
49-^ 

Urstia  y  Arizmendi,  M.  de,  gov.  of 
Yucatsn,  iii.  163;  operations  against 
Itzas,  1697,  iii.  163. 

Urtariz,  Lieut  J  B.  de,  command  of, 
at  Las  Oruces,  iv.  179. 

Usagre,  M.,  with  Cort^'  exped.,  L 
69,  370. 

Utatlan,  embassy  from,  visits  Ck)rt^s, 
1522,  iL  103-4. 


Vaccination,  introduced,  1803,  iiL 
757. 

Valdelomar,  B.  P.,  gov.  of  Yucatan, 
1800,  V.  84. 

Valderrama,  Licentiate,  reception  at 
Max.,  1563,  iL  383-4;  charges 
against  officials,  ii.  387;  royal  visi- 
tador,  ii.  577;  instructions  to,  iL 
586;  doubles  Indian  tribute,  ii. 
586-7;  report  to  king,  1564,  iL 
587-9;  reforms  T3commended  by, 
ii.  589;  reorganizes  audiencia,  15G6, 
ii.  614. 

Valdes,  Lieut  B.,  plot  of,  1824,  v. 
54-5. 

Valdes,  F.,  plot  of,  1811,  iv.  264. 

Valdivia,  shipwreck,  etc.,  of,  1512,  L 
82;  iL  429-30. 

Valdivieso,  J.  de,  feud  with  M.  Cor- 
tes, 1565,  iL  605-^. 

Valencia,  Friar  M.  de,  missionary  ex- 
ped. of,  1523-4,  iL  162-5;  at  Santo 
I>omingo,  1524,  iL  164-5;  inquisitor, 
iL  165;  reception  by  Cortes,  iL  165- 
6;  holds  chapter,  iL  167-8;  charac- 
ter of,  iL  18&-6;  death  of,  iL  186. 

Valencia,  Gen.,  victory  at  Acajete, 
1839,  V.  211-12;  revolution  of ,  1841, 
V.  229-30;  revolt  against  Santa 
Anna,  1844-IS,  y.  276;  insubordina- 
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tion  of,  V.  474-^6;  defeat  at  Fadiema, 
1847,  V.  475-80. 

Talenciaaa  mine,  output,  iii.  589. 

Valentin,  F.,  ecclea.  judge,  iv.  280-2. 

Valentin,  Dr  M.,  member  of  regency, 
1822,  iv.  769. 

Valenzuela,  J.  F.,  exploits  of,  iv. 
154-5. 

Valerio  de  la  Cruz,  caci<}ue,  succeeds 
San  Luis,  etc.,  1559,  ii.  545;  death 
of,  1572,  ii.  546. 

Valero,  Marques  de,  36th  viceroy, 
1716,  iii  290;  rule,  iii.  290-2;  at- 
tempt on  life,  1718,  iii.  291;  Naya- 
rit  embassy  to,  iii.  319-20. 

Valladolid,  Michoacan,  founded,  1641, 
ii.  774;  capital,  1580,  ii.  774;  arms 
of,  ii.  774;  iv.  168;  revolutionary 
pUn  at,  1809,  iv.  80-3;  hist  of,  iv. 
167-70;  earthquake  at,  1759,  iv. 
169-70;  surrender  of,  1810,  iv.  170- 
2;  plunder  of,  iv.  172-4;  Hid^go 
at,  1810,  iv.  230-1;  riot  at,  iv.  245- 
6;  recapture  of,  1811,  iv.  246;  par- 
don proclaimed  at,  iv.  247;  ffovt  re- 
organized, iv.  247;  siege  of,  1811, 
iv.  312-16;  1813,  iv.  596-73;  threat- 
ened by  insurgents,  1812,  iv.  422; 
Verdu8C0*8  defeat  at,  1813,  iv.  612- 
13;  raid  on,  1817,  iv.  654;  captured 
by  Iturbide,  1821,  iv.  714-llC 

Valladolid,  Yucatan,  founded,  1543, 
ii.  447;  revolt  at,  1840,  v.  218. 

Vallarta,  I.  L.,  minister  of  sovt,  1868} 
vi.  367;  of  relations,  1876,  vi.  431. 

Valle,  J.  del,  discovers  Tehuantepeo, 
ii.  55. 

Valle  de  Banderas,  reported  miracle 
at,  iL  62-3. 

Valle  del  Maiz,  engagement  at,  1811, 
iv.  270. 

Vallecillo,  Capt.,  in  command  of  P£- 
nuco,  1523,  ii.  123;  exped.  to  Ta- 
basco, ii.  226. 

Vallejo,  P.  de,  Cortes*  lieut,  ii.  100; 
attitude  toward  Garay,  ii.  109-10; 
captures  Garay's  fleet,  ii.  112-13; 
death  of,  1523,  ii.  118. 

Van  Buren,  President,  Texan  policy 
of,  V.  327. 

Van  Horn,  N.,  pirate  leader,  iii.  191- 
2;  at  sack  of  Vera  Cruz,  1683,  iii. 
192-200;  death  of,  iii.  200. 

Vanilla,  cfultivation  of,  iii  610;  vi 
576-7. 

Varaez,  M.  P.  de,  arrested,  1622,  iii. 
4-1;  sentence  of,  iii.  45;  mob  releases, 
1G24,  iii.  61;  residencia,  iii  75. 

Vargas,  J.  de,  gov.  of  Yucatan,  1628, 


iii  154;  rule,  iii.  154-6;  residencia, 

iii  156. 
Vargas,  treachery  of,  iv.  655-6. 
Vazquez,    Canon    P.    F.,    envoy    to 

Rome,  V.  47. 
Vazquez,  Col,  capture  of,  1817,  iv. 

Vazquez,  J.  M.,  defence  of  Maximi- 
lian, vi.  308-9. 

Vega,  F.  de  la,  archbishop,  1639,  iii 
96. 

Vega,  F.  O.  de  la,  43d  viceroy,  1760, 
i5.  360-1. 

Vega,  Gen.  'R.  D.  de  la,  conference 
with  Worth,  1846,  v.  348;  capture 
of,  359;  campaign  in  Yucatan,  1851, 
V.  587-8;  sortie  from  Mex.,  1867, 
vi  344. 

Vem,  Gen.  P.,  intrigues  of,  vi.  72; 
'Documentos,'  vi.  464. 

Veladero,  £1,  affur  at,  1810,  iv.  299; 
capture  of,  1814,  iv.  579. 

Velasoo,  K  B.  de,  siege  of  Mex.,  i. 
660-1. 

Velasco,  L.  de,  second  viceroy,  1549, 
ii  559;  instructions  to,  ii.  560-1, 
564-5;  character,  ii.  563;  rule,  ii. 
565-99;  death,  ii  589. 

Velasco,  L.  de,  jr,  eighth  viceroy,  1589, 
ii.  757;  rule,  ii  757-66;  character, 
ii  758;  reappointed,  1607,  iii  6; 
rule,  iii  6-2b, 

Velez,  Gen.,  capture  of  Maximilian, 
vi.  301. 

Velez,  Capt.  P.  A.,  defence  of  Aca- 
pulco,  1813,  546-51. 

Velazquez,  D.,  gov.  of  Cuba,  i.  2; 
character,  i  2^  175-6;  exped.  to 
Yucatan,  i  6;  Grijalva's  exped., 
1518,  i  16-33;  Olid's,  i  31;  Cortes', 
i  39-176»  357-97;  rights  in  the  con- 
quest,  i  402-3;  intrigues  against 
Cort^  ii  65-6;  influence  in  Spain, 
ii.  85;  decision  against,  ii.  90;  aeath 
of,  ii  91. 

Velazi^uez  de  Lorea,  M.,  alcalde  pro- 
vincial of  the  Santa  Hermanaad, 
1710,  iii.  27a-4. 

Venegas,  F.  J.  de,  69th  viceroy,  1810, 
iv.  93;  rule,  iv.  93-491;  biog.,  eto., 
iv.  93-4;  plots  against,  iv.  331-3; 
character,  etc.,  iv.  492--3. 

Vera  Cruz,  pop.  of  intendencia,  1800, 
iii.  218;  map  o^  iii.  219;  negro  re- 
volt in,  1735,  iii  352-3;  revolution 
in,  1812,  iv.  399-405,  473-80;  1813. 
iv.  531-2;  1814,  iv.  583-7;  1815-16, 
iv.  639-41;  1821,  iv.  722-4;  cam- 
paign of  1817,  iv.  652;  revolt  against 
Iturbide,  1822,  iv.  791-2;  dUturb- 
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ances  in,  1827,  ▼.  36-7;  Hiramon's 
campaign  in,  1859,  v.  768-9;  repub- 
lican operations  in,  1866,  vi  261-2. 
Vera  Cruz,  city,  founded  by  Cort^, 
1519,  i.  136,  164;  nte,  i.  154;  u. 
140-1;  Velazquez  at,  1520,  L  363; 
slow  growth  of,  ii.  141-2;  fortifica- 
tions of,  ii.  383,  759;  iii.  81-2,  192- 
3,  202,  214-16,  416-18;  v.  441;  har- 
bor improved,  ii.  535;  Jesuits  settle 
in,  1578,  ii.  707;  unhealthiness  of, 
ii.  759-60;  iiL  211-12;  declared  a 
city,  1615,  iii.  27;  destroyed  by  fire, 
1618,  iii.  27;  epidemic  at,  1648,  iii. 
138;  storm,  etc.,  at,  1665,  iii  179- 
80;  1810,  iv.  92;  military  prej)ara- 
tions  at,  1675,  iii.  184-5;  pirates 
sack,  1683,  iii.  192-202;  1712,  iu. 
283-4;  map  of,  iii.  193;  annual  fair 
transferred  to,  1688,  iii.  203;  extent 
of,  1730,  iii  208;  growth  of,  iii 
20S-9;  social  condition  of,  iii.  209; 
population,  1777,  iii.  209;  religious 
edifices,  etc.,  1746,  iii  209-10; 
commerce,  iii  210;  vi  534;  consu- 
lado  established,  1795,  iii.  210;  fre- 
quent fires  at,  iii  21 1 ;  city  improve- 
ments, iii.  211;  officials  of,  217-18; 
blockade  of,  1799,  iii  497,  502; 
1846,  V.  301-2;  roads  to,  iii.  635-8; 
disturbance  at,  1808,  iv.  47-8;  be- 
leaguered by  revolutioniBts,  1812, 
iv.  404;  action  of  ayuntamiento, 
1813,  iv.  506-7;  1821,  iv.  739-40 
constitution  of  1812  proclaimed,  iv. 
698;  attack  on,  1821,  iv.  723-4;  ca 
pitulation  of,  1821,  740;  bombard 
ment  of,  18S^,  v.  62;  pronunciami- 
ento  at,  1832,  v.  107;  1838,  v.  114i 
siege  of,  1832,  v.  110;  1847,  v.  441- 
8;  1860,  V.  777-80;  French  attack 
on,  1838,  V.  197-9;  plans  of,  v.  198, 
443;  vi.  143;  revolt  at,  1846,  v.  299; 
Spanish  squadron  at,  1856,  v.  687 
the  Juarez  govt,  1858,  v.  736-7 
allied  occupation  of,  1861-2,  vi  29 

Slenipotentiaries  a1^  36-7;  surren- 
ered  by  imperialists,  1867,  vi.  351- 
2;  railroad,  vi  398-9,  653-6. 

Veragua,  gold  mines  of,  iii.  555-6. 

Veraguas,  Duque  de,  26th  viceroy, 
1673,  iii.  181. 

Verdin,  Padre  K.  S.,  plot  of,  at  San 
Bias,  1811,  iv.  264. 

Verdugo,  Archbishop,  mention  of,  iii 
96. 

Verdugo,  F.,  reception  of  Cortes,  etc., 
1518,  i  65-6;  cai>ture  of  Tlayaca- 
pan,  i  596;  conspiracy  against  Cor- 
tes, i  610;  alcalde,  i  612;  subdues 


Xalpan,  ii  253;  treasurer,  1530,  ii 
356. 

Verdusco,  Geo,,  district  of,  iv.  417; 
operations  in  Michoacan,  1813,  iv. 
511-17;  quarrels  with  Rayon,  iv. 
513-14;  capture  of,  iv.  689. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  on  Gulf  coast,  1740, 
iii  354. 

Vetancurt,  A.  de,  works  of,  i  697;  ii. 
785;  iii  507-8,  678. 

Veytia,  M.,  works  of,  vi  642-3. 

Vicario,  Gen.,  victory  of,  1863,  vi 
107. 

Viceroy,  office  of,  establ'd,  ii  375; 
mode  of  reception  to,  ii  378-9; 
powers  curtailed,  1560,  ii  576-7; 
ui.  80;  functions,  etc.,  of,  iii.  465-6, 
532-5;  ceremonies,  iii  535-7;  term, 
etc.,  iii  537-8;  names  of  vioeroyal- 
ties,  iii.  519-20. 

Victoria,  city,  Taylor's  occupation  of, 
1847,  V.  412. 

Victoria,  Gen.  G.,  mention  of,  iv.  587; 
operations,  1816,  iv.  641-2;  hard- 
ships, iv.  695;  joins  Bravo,  1821,  iv. 
724;  joins  Santa  Anna,  1822,  iv.  791 ; 
member  of  executive,  1823,  iv.  802; 
president  of  executive,  v.  15;  meas- 
ures, V.  16;  first  president,  1824,  v. 
17;  rule,  v.  17-46;  character,  etc., 
V.  28-9;  death,  v.  45. 

Vidaurre,  J.  1.  £.,  minister  of  justice, 
1830,  V.  95. 

Vidaurri,  Gen.  S.,  operations,  etc., 
of,  1856,  V.  698,  70£C  733;  defeat  at 
Ahualulco,  1858,  v.  747;  disaffec- 
tion of,  1864,  vi  129-31;  appear- 
ance, eta,  of,  vi  276;  minister  of 
treasurv,  1867,  vi  334;  contribution 
demanded  by,  vi  334-5;  execution 
of,  1867,  vi.  349. 

Viezca,  A.,  cabinet  minister,  1829,  v. 
82. 

ViUa  Bica  (see  also  Vera  Cruz),  site 
of,  removed,  ii  140-1. 

Villaescusa,  Col  P.,  operations,  etc., 
of,  1810-11,  iv.  23a-9. 

Villafafia,  M.  de  B.  y,  gov.  of  Yuca- 
tan, 1662,  iii  160^1. 

VillafafLe,  A.  de,  conspires  against 
Cortes,  i  609-10;  executed,  i.  611. 

Villagran,  Gen.  I.,  'emperor  of  Huas- 
teca,'  iv.  526;  capture,  iv.  530;  exe- 
cution, 1813,  iv.  530-1. 

Villagran,  J.,  insurgent  chief,  iv.  202, 
427,431. 

Villagran,  Gen.  J.  M.,  mariscal  de 
campo,  iv.  427;  mutiny  of,  1812,  iv. 
430-1;  reconciliation  with  Kayon, 
iv.   431-2;    defeat   at    Huichapan, 
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1813,  iv,  027-9$  ex«eatioii«  !▼.  529. 
Villalba,  J.  de,  gov.  of  Tepic,  1541,  ii 

498;    takes  iQiiiMatlui»    10>I2»    ii 

509-10. 
Villalba,  GexL  J.  de,  oommander-in- 

chief,  1766,   iiL  402;  measures  of, 

Ui.  408. 
VilUloboe,  P.  de,  oidor,  1564,  ii.  003; 

investigates   oompiFacy,   1606,    ii 

614-16. 
yillalobos,  R.  L.  de,  exploratians  of, 

1542-7,  iL  612-13. 
Villamanriqae,  Marauds  de,  seventh 

viceroy,  1685,  ii  742;  role,  ii  742- 

65;  resideneia,  ii  766. 
ViUapando,  Father  L.  de,  mission  of, 

ii.  462-5;  first  oustodio  in  Yncataa, 

1549,  ii  720. 
Villareal,   Col  F.,   plan    of   AynlOa, 

1854,  V.  64S-9,  65a-9. 
Villailas,  J.,  plot,  eta,  of,  iv.  212- 

15. 
Villarocl,  A.  de,  algnacil  mayor,  ii 

217-18;  procurador,  ii  224. 
Villarroel,  H.,  works  of,  iii  468-4, 

778. 
Villa-Sefior,  J.  A.  de,  works  of,  iii. 

510-11,  601,  678. 
'Yireyes,  Instracoionesy'  mention  of, 

iii  551. 
Virgen,  Rancho  de  la,  affair  at,  1812, 

iv.  476. 
Viaitador,  functions  of,  iii  621. 
Viticnltare,  restrictions  on,  iii  613; 

mention  of,  vi.  673-4. 
Vizarron  y  Skpiiarreta,  J.  A.  de,  38th 

viceroy,    1/34,   iii.   361;    rale,    iii. 

351-3;  archbishop,  1730-49,  iii  361- 

2. 
Vizcaino,  S.,  voyages  of,  ii  761;  iii 

2-4. 
Volunteers  of  Ferdinand    VH.,   see 

Chaquetas. 

W 

Wadsworth,  W.  H.,  oommissiciier  on 

U.  S.  claims,  1869,  vi.  448. 
Walker,  W.,  raid  of,  1853,  v.  686. 
War  of  Independence,  see  Revolution. 
Warfare,   savage    and    civiliaed,   iv. 

121-2. 
Washington,  Gapt.,  battle  of  Bnena 

Vista,  V.  422,  431. 
Wheat,  cultivation  of,  ii  132-3;  iii 

611-12;  vi  668. 
Wilson,  R.  A.,  *A  New  History,'  i 

205. 
WoU,  Oen.,  operations  in  Texas,  1842, 

V.  246-7;  anest  of,  v.  276. 


W^ooiBB,  ooodition,  ete.y  <u^  vi  017— 
20. 

Wool,  mamnfaot  of^  iii  616-17;  vi 
028-4. 

Wool,  Gen.,  ezped.  to  Chihualma, 
1846,  V.  406-4;  battle  of  Bliena 
Vista,  V.  422,  429. 

Worth,  Gen.,  conference  with  Vega, 
1846,  V.  348;  capture  of  Monterey, 
V.  376-7,  382-3,  387-401;  forces,  v. 
377;  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  y.  468; 
occupation  of  Puebla,  v.  461-2;  bat- 
tle of  Chmrubnsco,  iv.  480-3;  of 
Molino  del  Rey,  v.  497-604;  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  V.  507-18. 

Wiight,  Major,  battie  of  Molino  del 
Rey,  V.  600. 

Wvke,  Sir  0.  L.,  British  minister  to 
Mex.,  1861,  vi  12;  plenipotentiary 
to  Mex.,  1862,  vi  Sfi;  instructions, 
vi  88. 


Xaltocan,  name,  i  683;  Cortte  cap- 
tures, i  683-6. 

Xicotenoatl,  Tlascaltec  general,  i.  200; 
defeat  of,  i  200-17;  sues  for  peace, 
i  220-3;  at  Cholula,  i  246;  oppoees 
Spaniards,  i  616-17;  aids  Spaniards, 
i  526;  baptized,  i  669;  joms  army 
of  Cort^  i  616;  desertioo  of,  l 
619-20;  execution,  i  021. 

Xicotencati,  Col,  battle  of  Chapulto- 
pec,  V.  611. 

Xochimilco,  description  of,  i  602-3. 

Xoloc,  Cortes  at,  i.  496;  capture  of, 
i  608;  Spanish  headquarters,  etc., 
i  627-9,  644. 


Tafies,  A.,  treasure  discovered  by,  i 
397-8. 

YafLe^  Oidor,  J.  L,  member  of 
regency,  1821,  iv.  736;  charges 
against  Iturbide,  iv.  767-8. 

YafLez,  Gen.  J.  M.,  pnottimciamiento 
of,  1846,  V.  297-8;  gov.  of  Guada- 
lajara, 1861,  V.  609;  minister  of 
war,  1855,  v.  676. 

YafLez,  M.,  minister  of  rations, 
1851,  V.  610. 

Yanhuitlan,  engagement  at,  1812,  iv. 
434;  royalist  fl&ht  from,  1812,  iv. 
439. 

Yaquis,  insurrection  of,  1808,  vi 
366;  war,  1886-6,  vi.  461-2. 

Yell,  Col.,  batUe  of  Bnena  Vista,  v. 
418,  420^  488, 
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Termor  Q.  d«,  laftdirof  jiio^  1806,  ir. 
52-5;  biog..  iv.  52;  put^  of,  zv. 
79;  oorpt  of,  rr.  160; 

Yorkincw,  Sleareli  SooKty,  loiuidiiig 
of,  y.  32^;  inflvenee  on  election, 
18^  y.  34-5;  diveiBsiotu^  etc., 
among,  y.  40-1. 

Young,  CoL,  affair  a*  PeotiUos,  1617, 
iy.  665;  defence  of  Fort  Sombnvo, 
1817,  iv.  674-5;  death,  675. 

Yao«tMi»  n^ted  by  C^dbba,  1517, 
i.  7-6;  Bftme,  i*  11;  a  snppoied  ib- 
la&d,  i.  12,  21;  Ghjalyaat,  i  17-22; 
dtias  and  temples  of,  L  21;  Cortes 
at,  i  78-64;  ccmauert  o^  n.  430-40; 
fluips  of,  ii.  432;  m*  158;  y.  243; 
yL  371;  missions  to,  ii.  451-5; 
piratical  raids,  1561-1602,  ii.  646^ 
i;  16ia-80,  iiL  8d>4»  145-6;  ex- 
tent  of,  ii.  648-9;  governors  of,  ii. 
650;  iiL  152-63;  Lopez'  ordinances, 
1552,  ii.  651-2;  chnreh  affairs  in, 
ii.  688-90,  720-1;  iii.  118,  694; 
epidemic  in,  1648,  iii.  160;  famine, 
iiL  160;  Indian  affairs,  iiL  157-9; 
wood-cutters  expelled  from,  1692, 
iiL  224;  hist  sketch  of,  1708-1820, 
y.  83-5;  secession  of,  1829,  y.  86-7; 
reyolntion  in,  1839^1,  y.  217-19; 
1841-3,  y.  241-4;  treaty  with  Mex., 
y.  244;  rebellion;  etc.,  in,  1847-53, 
V.  536-9;  war  in,  1848-51;  y.  580- 
8;  British  trades  in,  y.  581-2;  slaye 
traffic,  y.  584;  British  mediation, 
V.  585;  French  inyasion  of,  1864, 
vi.  128;  insurrection  in,  1868,  yi. 
365;  disturbances  in,  1843-75,  yL 
409-12. 


Zacapo,  affair  at,  1813,  iy.  523. 

Zacapoaxtla,  engagement  at  1813, 
iv.  534;  revolt  at,  1866,  y.  678. 

Zacatecas,  conquered,  ii.  545;  condi- 
tion of,  153(M6,  ii.  553-4;  name, 
ii.  554;  Tolosa's  exped.,  1546-8,  ii. 
554-6;  mines  discovered  in,  1546-8, 
ii.  554-6;  iiL  679-80;  mining  in,  iiL 
590,  708-9;  vi.  512-13;  church  af- 
fairs  in,  iL  717;  map  of,  iii.  207; 
revolution  in,  1810,  iv.  202;  1817, 
iv.  656. 

Zacatecas,  City,  founded,  iL  554-6; 
a  city,  1685,  ii.  761-2;  branch 
treasury  at,  iiL  401;  growth  of,  iii. 
304r^;  cut  off,  iiL  304;  govt,  of, 
iii.  305-6;  a  corregimiento,  1726, 
iii.  306;  an  intendencia,  iiL  306; 
population,  iii.  306;  revolt  in,  1810, 


ir«  968-11;  oMytared  b^  Ochoa^ 
1811,  iy.  268;  by  Rayon,  1611,  iv. 
807-9;  jniita  at^  iv.  309;  recap- 
tured  by  Calleja>  1811,  iy.  310-11, 
817;  acsanlt  ob»  1613,  iy.  541;  re- 
yolt  in,  1^36,  y.  111,.  114;  aban- 
doned  by  the  French,  1866,  vi.  256; 
oafptfkired  by  Cad«ia,  1870,  yi.  374. 

Zacatepec,  Spaniards  captore^  L  326. 

Zacatiapec,  Plain,  afiair  at,  1812,  iv. 
421. 

Zscatkn,  oocupa«ion  of,  1^11,  iy. 
341;  afihir  at,  1812,  iv.  422;  Osomo 
»t,  1818»  iy.  634r-6;  captured  by 
Uorente,  536;  by  Agoila,  1814,  iv. 
588-9. 

Zaoatnlay  Olid  occupies,  iL  53;  head- 
quarters in  south-west,  ii.  55-^; 
ship-building  at^  iL  55<>6;  Morelos 
at,  iv.  297-8;  capture  of,  1818,  iv. 
694. 

Zaldivar,  J.  M.,  minister  of  fomento, 
1858,  v.  745. 

Zamacois,  N.  de,  *  Historia  de  M4jico ' 
yi.  362-4. 

Zamacona,  M.  M.  de,  commissioner 
on  U.  S.  claims,  1873,  vi.  443; 
minister  to  U.  S.,  1878,  vi.  446. 

Zambos,  characteristics,  ii.  771;  law- 
lessness, ii.  771-2;  increase  of,  iL 
772;  privileges,  iv.  475. 

Zambrano,  Col  J.  M.,  plot  of,  iv. 
271;  defeat  at  the  cerro  del  GriUo, 
1811,  iv.  308. 

Zamora,  Hidalgo  at,  1810,  iv.  231; 
Rayon  at,  1811,  iv.  312. 

Zamora,  J.  M.,  *Biblioteca,'  iii.  678. 

Zapotecs,  Briones'  exped.  against,  ii. 
33-4;  conquered  by  Raneel,  1624, 
iL  128-9;  Figueroa  a  expea.  against, 
iL  254-6;  revolt  of,  1631,  ii.  416; 
1550,  iL  538. 

Zapotlan,  affair  at,  1811,  iv.  324. 

Zaragoza,  Club,  mention  of,  vi.  364. 

Zaragoza,  Gen.,  minister  of  war,  1861, 
vi.  10;  the  Spanish  invasion,  1861, 
vi.  29;  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
1862,  vL  47-50;  death  of,  1862,  vL 
56. 

Z4rate,  J.  L.  de,  bishop  of  Oajaca,  iL 
391-2,  673. 

Zarco,  F.,  works  of,  v.  697;  minister 
of  relations,  etc.,  1861,  vi.  6. 

Zavala,  Deputy  L.  de,  motion  of,  iv. 
783-4;  gov.  of  Mex.,  1827,  v.  36; 
mission  to  Yucatan,  v.  87;  biog.,  v. 
87-8;  works  of,  v.  88;  vice-president 
of  Texas,  1836,  v.  167. 

Zavala,  G^,  revolution  of,  1828,  y. 
43. 
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Zavala,  M.  de,  president  of  cabinet, 

1829,  V.  80;  resignation,  82. 
Zayas,  Gen.  R.,  sarrender  at  Gam- 

peche,  1840,  v.  218. 
Zerecero,   A.,    'Memoriae,'  etc.,   iv. 

373;  pronimciamiento  of,  1828,  t. 

42. 
Zimapan,   ViUagran    at,    iv.    526-7; 

capture  of,  iv.  529-90. 
Zipim^o,  engagement  near,  1811,  iv. 

Zitdcuaro,  engagement  at,  1811,  iv. 
326-8;  defences  of,  iv.  328;  attack 
on,  iv.  328-30;  junta  establ'd  at, 
1811,  iv.  334;  capture  of,  1812,  iv. 
352-5;  destruction  of,  iv.  355. 

Zocoalco,  revolt  in,  1810,  iv.  206;  bat- 
tle of,  iv.  206. 

Zozaya,  J.  IL,  minister  to  U.  S.,  y. 
47. 


Znaso,  Licentiate  A.  de,  ship-wrecked, 

etc.  1524,  ii  124-«. 
Znloaga,  Gen.  F.,  president,  1858,  v. 

730;  biM^.,  T.   730-1;  cabinets,  v. 

731,  745;  rule,  v.  731-^1;  circular 

of,  1861,  vL  31-2;  plot  of,  1865,  vi. 

178-9. 
Zuloaguistas,    party,    principles   of, 

1858,  V.  742. 
Znmirra^   J.  de,  bishop  of  Mex., 

1527,  ii.  298;  aadiencia  opposes,  iL 

298-9;  destroys  native  annives,  iL 

299-300;  archbishop,  1547,  ii  556; 

death,  1548,  iL  5^;  character,  ii. 

557-8;  will,  etc.,  of,  iL  557-8. 
Zumpango^  Lake,  drainage  works  on, 

166^75,  iiL  16^70. 
ZiUUga,  F.  Manzo  y,  archbishop,  1628, 

iiL  77,  95;  character,  iiL  95;  recall 

of,  iiL  95. 
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